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Inc&x  to  Periodicals:   101-104,  207-210,  319-822,  436-489, 

562-566,  685-688. 
India:   The  National  Congress,  116;   A  French  View  of 

British   India,   148;    The   Women  of  India,  280;    The 

Census,  448;  Frontier  Wars,  451,  481;  The  Hindoo  Su- 

-pearior  to  the  Englishman,  503;  The  Rise  of  British  Do- 
minion, 638;  The  Manipur  Disaster,  641. 
Indians:  Trouble  with  the  Sioux,  9;  The  Passing  of  the 

Redskins,  159;  Meaning  of  the  Dakota  Outbreak,  382; 

A  New  Government  for  Indians,  635 ;  Joseph  Cook  on 

the  Indians,  636. 
Ingalls,  John  J. ,  Portrait  of,  227. 
Insane,  American  Reform  in  the  Care  of  the,  497. 
International  Journal  of  Ethics  reviewed,  171,  402. 
Ireland:  Pamell's  Leadco'ship  of  the  Irish  Party  Rejected, 

7,  9,  60;  Justin  McCarthy  Chosen  New  Leader,  7,  9; 

uome  Rule,  507;  The  Eclipse  of  Home  Rule,  225. 
Iron  and  Steel  Industries  of  America,  635. 
Italian  Magarinea  reviewed,  87,  193,  305,  419.  540,  678. 
Italians  Lynched  at  New  Orleans,  228,  836,  443;  Prof. 

Bryce  on  the  New  Orleans  Affair,  490. 
Italy:  New  Minisdr  with  Marquis  di  Rudini  as  Premier. 

2a);    What  the  triple  Alliance  has  Cost,  285;   Girlhood 

in   Italy ;   885;    Increase  of   Population,   447;    French 

Desigus  m,  686. 

Jacobini,  Monsignor,  Portrait  of,  623. 

Japan,  A  Link  between  America  and,  284. 

Jc«yll  and  Hyde  in  Science,  277. 

Jews:  Russian  Persecution  of,  271;  The  Jews  of  To-day, 
271;  Baron  Hirsch's  Scheme,  450,  573;  M.  Renan's 
History,  643. 

JohnM  H<mkins  Studies  reviewed,  409. 

Johnson,  Robert  Underwood,  Portrait  of.  216. 

Johnston,  Qen.  Joseph  E.,  Portrait  of,  360. 

Joomalism:  How  M.de  Blowitz  became  a  Journalist,  62; 
Story  of  a  Prison  Newspaper,  69 ;  How  to  become  a  Jour- 
nalist, 149;  Journalism  as  a  Profession  for  Women,  890. 

EALiromr,  Count,  Portrait  of,  639. 
Katkoff,  M.,  Portrait  of,  122. 
Keene,  Charles,  Portrait  of,  117. 
Kinglake,  A.  W.,  Portrait  of,  132. 
Kir^f,  Gen.  Alex.,  Portrait  of ,  122. 
Koch,  Dr. ,  and  his  Cure  of  Consumption,  147 ;   Sir  M. 
Mackenzie  on,  58;  His  Boyhood,  278. 

LaBOB  QuestioDS:  The  Scotch  Railway  Strike,  111,  166; 
The  Carpenters  of  Paris,  154 ;  The  Royal  Commission, 
225,  836;  Laws  for  the  Protection  of  Laborers,  265; 
Progress  Backward  in  England,  836;  Labor *s  May  Day, 
4S5;  The  Eight-hours  Davin  Victoria,  499;  Some  Ameri- 
can Labor  Laws,  500;  The  Pope's  Encyclical  on  the 
Labor  Question,  62;  Protection  and  an  Eight-hours 
Day,  645. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage,  Reminiscences  of,  64^ 


Language,  The  Origin  of.  2S6. 

Language  of  Monkeys,  631 . 

Lavi^rie,  Cardinal,  Portrait  of,  43. 

Launei ,  Hon.  Wifliam^Portrait  of,  214. 

La\*  and  the  Lawyers j^Thomas  Brett  on,  18;  Laws  regard- 
ing Public  Morale,  264;  State  Legislation  in  1890,  ^. 

Lawes,  Rev.W.G.,  New  Guinea's  Apostle,  582. 

Leading  Articles  of  the  Month,  52-70,  144-161,  271-298, 
373-392,  488-507,  629-649. 

Lease,  Mrs. Mary  J.,  of  Kansas,  227. 

Le^lation ;  Recent  American,  262 ;  State,  in  1890. 

Leisure  Hours  reviewed,  511,  534. 

Lend  a  Hand  reviewed,  665. 

Leo  XTIT.,  Pope:  Character  Sketches  (illustrated),  464; 
Portraits  of  442,  466,  469;  Writings  of,  642;  His  Ency- 
clical on  the  Condition  of  Labor,  ^22. 

Liddon,  Canon.  Letters  of,  24. 

Life,  Human,  Average  Period  of.  Increasing,  630. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  Theodore  Stauton  on, 632;  Carl  Schur- 
on,  682. 

LippincotVs  Magazine  reviewed,  408,  533,  664. 
^Xiquor  Problem  m  American  Cities,  371. 

Literature,  Our  Servility  in,  494;  Recent  Russian,  411. 

Little  Folks  reviewed,  6i7. 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  in  France,  48o. 

London  Schools,  838. 

London  Quarterly  Review  reviewed,  519. 

Lonfftnan^s  Magazine  reviewed,  80,  534,  665. 

Love  as  a  Law  of  Progress,  389. 

Low,  Seth,  Portrait  of,  598. 

Lvdgate  Monthly  reviewed,  534. 

McCarthy,  Justin,  Portrait   of,  7;  Leader  of  the  Irish 

Party,  7,  9. 
Macdonald,  Sir  John  A.,  Character  Sketch  of,  339;  Por- 
'       traits  of,  214,  340;  Death  of,  570. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Morrell,  Portrait  of,  51. 
McKinley  Bill,  The,  Goldwin  Smith  on,  57;  Other  Views 

on,  57. 
Macmillan^s  Magazine  reviewed,  174,  511,  534. 
Magazine  of  American  History  reviewed,  408,  529,  661. 
Magazine  of  Art  reviewed,  512. 
Magazine  £!ditors.  Portraits  of,  508. 
Manchefter  Quarterly  reviewed,  171. 
Manipm  :  Disaster  to  the  British  Force,  451,  581,  641. 
Manning,  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  Capua  on,  275. 
Maps:  Showing  which  States  have  adopted  the  Australian 
Ballot  System,  610. 

Movement  of  Population  in  the  United  States,  448,  449. 

Manica,  109. 

Nicaragua  Ship  Canal,  326,  827,  828. 

The  Whitechapel  District,  2^. 

Chili,  110. 

Australia,  826. 
Marriage  and  the  Marriage  Laws:  Dowries  for  Daugh- 

ters^w;   French  Women  and  their  Dowries,  152;   The 

Law  of  Conjugal  Attraction,  154. 
Mashonaland  (see  under  Africa. ) 
Mattel.  Coimt,  and  his  Remedies  (illustrated),  84,  138. 
Mattel,  v..  Portrait  of,  41. 
Meissonier,  The  Late  M.,  Portrait  of,  212. 
Merry  England  reviewed,  16,  275. 
Metcalf,  Lorettus  8.,  Editor  of  the  Forum.  287. 
Military  Periodicals  reviewed:  Foreign,  3(),  196,  309,  422, 

M3;  American,  505,  542. 
Miller,  Warner,  Portrait  of,  828. 
Miracles  and  Medicine,  Andrew  D.  White  on,  492. 
Moltke,  CV>unt  von.  Death  of,  452;  Portrait  of,  453. 
Monist  reviewed,  516. 
Monkeys,  Language  of,  631. 
Montenegro,  Friucess  Helene  of,  Portrait  of,  576. 
Mbnth  reviewed,  81. 
Morality:  Private  Morality  and  Public  Trust,  60;  Private 

Moruts  and  Public  Life,   145;    Will  Morality  Survive 

Religion?  396;  Laws  r^arding  Public  Morals,  264. 
Morell,  The  Late,  Dr.  J.D.,  Portrait  of,  4&i, 
Morgue  in  France,  147. 
Morris,   William,   on  the  Social  Ideal  in  Art,   67;  his 

"News  from  Nowhere,''  549. 
Moscow,  Views  of,  128,  129. 

Mundella,  A.  J.,  Social  Programme  of  (with  portrait), 391. 
Municipal    Government:    The   Rottenness   of   American 

Muuicipalitiee,  56;  The  New  England  Town,  0*6. 
Murder  and  Capital  Punishment,  506. 
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Murray,  John,  Publisher,  Biography  of  (illustrated),  426; 

Mr.  Uladstone  on,  507. 
Musical  Magazines  reviewed,  90,  196. 

Natalie,  Queen  of  Servia,  Expulsion  of,  575 ;  Portrait  of, 

577. 
National  Retfiew  reviewed,  73,  294,  401,  511. 
Nationalization  of  Land,  381 
Naturalization  Laws  a  Farce,  228. 
Navies:  See  Foreign  Military  Periodicals;   Cecil  Rhodes 

and  Imperial  Navy  Dues,  221;  An  American  Navy,  331, 

444. 
Nettleton,  (General  A.  B.,  Portrait  of,  571. 
Newberry  House  Magazine  reviewed,  522.  * 

New  Englander  and  Yale  Review  reviewed,  402,  527,  660. 
New  England  Magazine  reviewed,  81,  299,  407,  533,  664. 
Newfoundland,  see  under  Fisheries  Disputes. 
New  Orleans  Lynching,  The,  228,  330,  443,  490;   Lessons 

of,  228;  Federal  Jurisdiction,  443. 
New  Publications  Classified:   92-96,  199-201,  313-315,  430- 

482,  558-556,  678-680. 
New  Review  reviewed,  78,  167,  295,  511,  516,  657. 
New  South  Wales:  Character  Sketch  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 

343. 
Nicaragua  Canal,  Senator  Sherman  on  the,  282 ;  Progress 

of,  3^. 
Nineteenth  Cetitury  reviewed,  74,  166,  292,  398,  510,  514, 

653. 
North  A}nerican  Review  reviewed,  78, 173,  290,  395,  523, 

651. 
Novikoff,  General,  Portrait  of,  136. 
Novikoff ,  Madame  O. ,  Character  Sketch  of  (Illustrated) , 

123. 

Obituary:  32,  117,  234,  361,  454,  592. 
Onward  and  Upward  I'eviewed,  81. 
Our  Day  reviewed,  527,  664. 
Overland  Monthly  reviewed,  81,  299. 

Paget,  Lady,  Portrait  of,  35. 

Parkes,  Sir  Henry,  Character  Sketch  of,  343;  Portraits 
of,  344,  568;  Poems  b^,  343,  345.  349. 

Parliament,  British,  Diary  of,  31,  118;  Four  Years  of 
Tory  Government,  150 ;  A  Substitute  for  Shorter  Par- 
liaments, 502;  A  Puritan^s  Political  Ideal.  500:  Expul- 
sion of  Capt.  Vemey,  575;  A  Conscience  Created,  57o. 

Pamell,  C.  o.,  Deposed  from  the  Leadership,  7,  9,  60, 
3a5,  Ml ;  his  ChaUenge  to  Maurice  Healy,  37o;  "M."  on, 
145;  Hon.  R.  Brett  on,  146. 

Patent  System,  Invention  and  the,  891 . 

Paternoster  Review  Reviewed,  76,  167,  291. 

Pamierism  and  tne  Poor  Law :  The  Humanizing  of  the 
workhouse,  161;  Prof.  Ely  on,  373;  The  Church  and 
the  Poor,  375;  New  Hope  for  the  Poor  in  England,  482; 
in  Boston,  648;  "Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor'  in  France, 
485. 

Peace  Congress,  E.W.Smith  on,  277. 

Pensions  and  Socialism.  (>47. 

People's  Palace  in  London,  157. 

Photographs  of  the  Month,  19,  163. 

Periodicals  reviewed,  71-81,  154-174,  287-301,  893-410,  509- 
650-665. 

PhehjH,  Edward  J.,  on  Wealth,  488;  Portrait  of,  446. 

Photo- American  Review  reviewed,  665. 

Physical  Education,  628;  The  E^rl  of  Meath  on  Compul- 
sorv,  680;  Walking  as  an  Exercise,  680. 

Pobeflonostzeff,  M.,  rortrait  of,  575. 

Poet 'Lore  reviewed,  528,  664. 

Poetrv,  The  Future  of,  159. 

Poetry  in  the  Magazines,  tJ6,  143,  310,  424,  545,  675. 

Political  Science  Quarterly  reviewed,  409. 

Poor  Laws,  see  under  Pauperism. 

Pope,  see  Leo  XIII. 

PojnUar  Science  Monthly  reviewed,  300,  408,  .529,  659. 

P(n>ulation :  The  Census  in  the  United  Kingdcnn,  447 ;  in 

India,  448;   in  the  United  States  (with  maps),  448;  in 

Austro-Hungary,  447. 
Porter,  Admiral  David  D.,  Portrait  of,  284. 
Portraits: 

Abbott,  J.J.C.,  570. 

Adams,  C.  K. ,  600. 

A. lams,  Herljert  B. ,  593. 

Aaani,  Madtune  Juliette,  508,  666,  608. 


Portraits: 
Aksakoff,  M.Ivan,  122. 
Annand,  James,  115. 
Aristotle,  1V5. 
Atkinson,  Edward,  491. 
Australian  Prime  Ministers,  Six,  568. 
Bahnaceda,  President  Joe^,  110,  445. 
Bancroft,  George,  117. 
Barrett,  Lawrence,  361. 
Bavaria,  Prince  Ludwig  of,  42. 
Bayard,  Thomas  F.,  446. 
Bersier,  M.,  496. 
Besant,  Mrs.  Annie,  237. 
Bismarck,  Prince,  452. 
Blaine,  James  G.,  107,  569. 
Blavatskv,  Madame,  462,  615,  617. 
Boccali,  Monsignor,  475. 
Boehm,  Sir  E(%u*,  32. 

Bradlaugh,  Charles,  113,  285,  288,  289,  240,  246. 
Breckenridge,  Judge  Samuel  M.,  590. 
Briggs,  Rev.  Charles  A.,  629. 
Br^ks,  Phillips,  454. 
Bryce,  James,  M.P.,  444. 
Bryce,  Lloyd,  898. 
Bunting,  P.W.,  508. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  182. 
Camot,  President,  573. 
Casati,  Major  Gaetano,  812. 
Castillo,  Antonio  Canovas  del,  448. 
Cavendish,  Lord  Ed.,  591. 
Church,  Dean,  20. 
Churchill,  Lord  Randolph,  580. 
Cl^menceau,  M.,  497. 
Constans,  M.,  574. 
Cook,  Rev.  Joseph,  508. 
Crosby,  Rev.  Howard,  360. 
Cru^r,  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  494. 
Davis,  Richard  Harding,  4^. 
Dewey,  Melvil,  605. 
Dowie,  Miss  Muriel,  677. 
Durham,  Bishop  of,  27. 
Dwight,  Timothy,  597. 
EUot,  Charles  W.,  597. 
Ely,  Richard  T.,  374. 
Emin  Pasha.  312. 
Farrar,  Archdeacon,  52. 
Ferry,  Jules,  384. 
Forrest,  Hon.  J.,  568. 
Fowler,  Sir  R.N. ,  591. 
Froude,  J.A.,  132. 
Fumess,  C,  M.P.,  141. 
Fysh,  Hon.  O.,  568. 
Ghermany,  Elmpress  Frederick  of,  2191 
Gibbons,  Cardmal,  373. 
Oilman,  D.C.  ,  596. 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  133. 
Gordon,  Julien,  494. 
Gorst,  Sir  John,  266. 
Goshen,  George  J.,  450. 
Graham,  Mrs.  Ciminghame,  583. 
Grant,  Lieut.  James  W.,  451. 
GrauviUe,  Earl,  361. 
Gra>,  Sir  W.,  141. 
Gregory,  Canon,  32. 
Griffith,  Sir  S.W.,  568. 
Grimwood,  Mrs..  591. 
Grove,  Archibala,  508. 
Harper,  Wm.R.,  595. 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  447. 
Henderson,  George,  605. 
Hennessy,  Sir  John  Pope,  M.P.,  1. 
Hirsch,  Baron,  575. 
Homiman,  F.J.,  137. 
Huddleston,  Baron,  82. 
Hutchinson,  Captain,  M. P.,  885. 
Huxley,  Pi-ofessor,  49. 
Ibeen,  Henrik,  187. 
IgnatieflT,  Gen.,  47. 
Ingalls,  John  J.,  227. 
Jacobini,  Mgr.,  628. 
James,  E.J..  606. 
Johnson,  Robert  Underwood,  216. 
Johnston,  Gen.  Joseph  E.,  360. 
Kalroky,  Count,  630. 
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Portraits: 

KatloflP,  M.,  122. 

Kauffman,  A.,  506. 

Keene,  Charles,  114. 

Kennedy,  J.L^  216. 

Kinglake,  A.W.,  132. 

^r^f,  Gen. Alex.,  123. 

Kii^ef,  Madame,  186. 

Kir^f,  Mdlle.N.,  136. 

Late^r,  John,  117. 

Laurier,  Hon.  William,  214. 

Lavigerie,  Cardinal,  43. 

Lawes,  Rev.  W.  G. ,  582. 

Lea,  >liss  Marion,  495. 

Lease,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  227. 

Leo  XIII.,  Pope,  442,  466,  467;  Father  and  Mother  of, 

472. 
IfcCarthy,  Justin,  M.P.,  7. 
Macdonald,  Sir  John  A.,  214,  340. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Morell,  51. 
MacLeod,  Rev.  Dr.,  508. 
3iagazine  Editors,  Portraits  of,  508. 
Miassingham,  H.W.,  116. 
Mattel,  Count  Caesar,  34. 
Mattel,  Signor  Venturoli,  41. 
Meade,  Mrs. ,  508. 
Meissonier,  212. 
Menocal,  Chief  Eneineer,  327. 
MetcalfjLorettus  S.,  287. 
Miller,  Warner,  328. 
Moltke.  Count  von,  453. 
Montenegro,  Princess  Helene  of,  576. 
Morell,  Dr.J.D.,  4(W. 
Morris,  WiUiam,  548. 
Moulton,  R.G.,  607. 
MundeUa,  Hon. A. J.,  M. P.,  392. 
Munro,  Hon.  J.,  568. 
Murray,  John,  427,  428. 
Napoleon,  Prince  Jerome,  332,  361. 
Nettleton,  Gen.  A.  B. ,  571 . 
Newnes,  G.,  608. 
Northrop,  Cyrus,  601. 
Novikoff,  General,  136. 
Novikoff,  Madame  Olga,  122,  125. 
Novikoff,  Madame,  and  Her  Brothers,  125. 
Overbeck,  Rev. Dr.,  132. 
Paget,  Lady,  35. 
Parkes,  Sir  Henry,  344,  568. 
Patton,  Francis  L.,  598. 
Payn,  James,  508. 
Peffer,  Senator  W.  A.,  227. 
Pepper,  Provost,  599. 
Phelps,  Edward  J.,  446. 
Piatt,  Senator  O.H.,  217. 
Playford,  Hon.  F. ,  568. 
Pobedonostzeff,  M.,  575. 
Porter,  Admiral  David  D.,  234. 
Potter.  Bishop  H.C.,  488. 
Pressens^,  M.de,  496. 
Putnam,  George  Haven,  217. 
Raikes,  Postmaster  General,  338. 
Rainsford,  Rev.W.S.,  375. 
Rampolla,  Cardinal,  469. 
Reid,  T.  Wemyss,  508. 
Rhodes,  Hon.  Cecil,  222,  3iM,  349. 
Robins,  Miss  Elizabeth,  405. 
Rodlni,  Marquis  of,  221. 
Russia,  The  Czarowitz  of,  576. 
Salazaro,  Signorina  Fanny  Zampini,  386. 
Sampson.  Henry,  591. 
Servia,  Queen  Natalie  of,  577. 
Shaw,  Albert,  1. 
Sherman,  Gen.Wm.  T.,  234. 
Simon,  Jules,  54. 
Sinnett,  A. P.,  614. 
SkobelefT,  Gen.,  122. 
Boiith.  Prof.  Goldwin,  455. 
Bonnenschein,  M.W.Swan,  554. 
SpielmanUj  M.  H.,  508. 
SprigKS,  Sir  J.  Gordon,  108. 
Stambouloff ,  Prime  Minister,  454. 
Stanley,  Dean,  23. 
Stsead,  Rev.  F.  Herbert,  885. 
Taafe,  Count.  639. 
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Portraits : 
Toynbee.  Arnold,  594. 
Tracy,  Benjamin  F.,  445. 
Tupper,  Sir  Charles,  215. 
Vincent,  Bishop,  595. 
Vincent,  Greorge  E..  602. 
Vincent,  Howard,  M.P.,  228. 
Waldersee,  Count,  220. 
Waugh,  Benjamin,  582. 
Wesley,  Charles,  260. 
Wesley,  John,  250,  254. 
Wesley,  Mrs.  Susannah,  252. 
Whitman,  Walt.,  163. 
Willoughby,  Sir  John,  392. 

Wiman,  Erastus,  213. 

Windom,  Hon.  William,  2a3. 

Windthorst,  Herr  Ludwig,  220,  333. 

York,  Archbishop  of,  33,  591. 
Portugal:    Insurrection  at  Oporto,  220;   and  Africa,  see 

under  Africa. 
Portuguese  Magazines  reviewed,  195,  421. 
Pott<T,  Bishop  H.C.,  on  Wealth,  488;  Portrait  of,  488. 
Prcsbifterian  and  Reformed  Review  reviewed,  534. 
Presstiuse,  The  I^te  M.de,  Portrait  of,  496. 
Private  Morals  and  Public  Life,  145. 
Prizefei,  Magazine,  for  1891,  67. 
Prweediugs  of  the  Society  for  Psychical   Research  re- 

viewcHl,  78. 

rfss  and  Otherwise  in  the  United  States,  282. 
Progress  of  the  World  (illustrated) :    in  December,  1890, 

7,   in  January,  1891,  107:   in  Feoruary-March,  213;  in 

April,  325:  in*  May,  443;  in  June,  569. 
Protection  and  an  Eight-Hours  Day,  645. 
Puritan's  Political  Ideal,  500. 

Putnam,  George  Haven,  Portrait  of,  217. 

hiarferly  Joxinial  of  Econovfiics  reviewed,  410. 
hiarterly  Rt'ffisfer  of  Cni^ent  History  reviewed,  665. 
hiarterly  Review  reviewed,  168,  517. 

Race  Problems:  Trouble  with  the  Sioux,  9;  The  Passing 
of  the  Redskins,  159;  What  the  Southern  Negro  is 
Doing,  647. 

Raikes,  H.  C,  as  British  Postmaster-General,  336;  Por- 
trait of,  338. 

Railways  The  West  and  the  Railways,  380:  Railwav 
Passenger  Rates,  380 ,  Railway  Reform  in  America,  273. 

Rampolla,  Cardinal,  Portrait  of,  4()9. 

Record  of  Current  Events :  for  December.  1890,  31 :  for 
Januarv,  1891,  117;  for  Februarv -March,  233;  for  April, 
360 :  for  May,  462 :  for  Junt?,  589. 

Religion  in  Iniblic  Schools.  50t5, 

Repplior.  Agnes,  on  "Pleasure  vs.  Ethics  in  Fiction,"  283. 
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national  expenditure  as  the  defence  of  our  shores  from 
hostile  fleets.  The  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  life, 
the  levelling  up  of  social  inequalities,  the  securing  for 
each  individual  the  possibility  of  a  human  life,  ana  the 
development  to  the  uttermost  by  religious,  moral,  and 
intellectual  agencies  of  the  better  side  of  our  countrymen, 
— these  objects  follow  as  necessary  corollaries  from  the 
recognition  of  the  providential  sphere  occupied  by 
Eugiish'Speaking  men  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Another  corollary  is  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
exclude  one  section  of  the  English-speaking  race  from 
all  share  in  the  education  and  moralising  influences 
which  result  from  the  direct  exercise  of  responsible 
functions  in  the  State.  The  enfranchisement  of  women 
will  not  revolutionise  the  world,  but  it  will  at  least 
give  those  who  rock  our  cradles  a  deeper  sense  uf 
the  reality  of  the  sceptre  which  their  babies'  hands 
may  grasp  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Our 
children  iii  future  will  be  bom  of  two  parents,  each 
I»olitically  intelligent,  instead  of  being  the  product  of 
a  union  l>etween  a  political  being  and  a  creature 
whose  miii.d  is  politically  blank.  If  at  present  we  have  to 
deplore  so  widespread  a  lack  of  civic  virtue  among  our 
men,  the  cause  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  mothers 
from  whom  men  accjuire  whatever  virtue  they  possess  have 
hitherto  been  studiously  excluded  from  the  only  school 
where  civic  virtue  can  be  learnt — that  of  the  actual  exer- 
cise of  civile  functions,  the  practical  discharge  of  civic 
responsibilities. 

However  much  we  may  place  the  English-speaking 
world  before  us  as  the  chief  object  of  our  attention,  no 
self-denying  ordinance  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  can 
prevent  w*  having  an  influence  on  European  affairs.  The 
Hhriukage  cf  the  world  and  the  development  of  the  colonial 
policy  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  render  a  policy  of 
non-intervention  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable. 
But  it  is  not  desirable.  The  pressure,  pacific  but  con- 
stant, of  a  great  federation  of  English-speaking  common- 
wealths would  be  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  similar  federal  system  in  Europe.  The 
Concert  of  Europe,  steadily  developed,  will  result  in 
the  United  States  of  Europe;  and  to  that  goal  the 
policy  of  England  should  be  constantly  directed.  All 
the  old  nonsense  about  the  maintaining  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  of  sending  armies  to  defend 
Constantinople,  is  now  pretty  nearly  exploded.  We 
have  too  much  to  do  witliin  our  own  Empire  to  bolster 
up  the  Empire  of  the  Turks ;  and  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  talk  of  sending  an  army  on  to  the  Continent  when 
our  fleet  is  strong  enough  to  protect  our  commerce  on 
the  sea. 

With  regard  to  the  dark-skinned  races  and  the  yet 
unoccupied  regions  of  the  world,  our  duty  depends  upon 
our  opportunities  and  our  responsibilities.  We  have  no 
business  to  breed  rowdies  and  filibusters,  and  let  them 
loose  withfireanns  and  fire  water  upon  the  half-civilised  or 
wholly  savage  r^ces  on  our  borders.  We  must  follow  the 
rowdy  by  the  policeman,  and  endeavour  to  secure  that 
the  dispassionate  voice  of  impartial  justice  should  be 
heard  and  obeyed  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire.  Nor 
must  we  ignore  the  still  weightier  duty  of  the  just 
gavemment  of  our  great  Indian  dependency,  with  its 
three  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  of  every  shade 
of  colour,  creed,  rank,  and  culture. 

Imperialism  within  limits  defined  by  common  sense 
and  the  Ten  Commaudments  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  blatant  Jingoism  which  some  years  ago  made 
the  very  name  of  Empire  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all 
decent  people.  The  sobering  sense  of  the  immense 
responsibilities  of  an  Imperial  position  is  the  best  pro- 


phylactic for  the  frenzies  of  Jingoism.  And  in  like 
manner  the  sense  of  the  lamentable  deficiencies  and  im- 
perfections of  **  God's  Englishmen, ''  which  results  from 
a  strenuous  attempt  to  make  them  worthy  of  their 
destinies,  is  the  best  preservative  against  that  odious 
combination  of  cant  and  arrogance  which  made  Heiny 
declare  that  the  Englishman  was  the  most  odious  handi- 
work of  the  Creator.  To  interpret  to  the  English-speak- 
ing race  the  best  thought  of  the  other  peoples  is  one 
among  the  many  services  which  we  would  seek  to  render 
to  the  Empire. 

We  believe  in  God,  in  Humanity,  and  in  the 
English- speaking  race  as  one  of  the  chief  of  God's 
chosen  agents  for  executing  coming  improvements  in  the 
lot  of  mankind.  If  all  those  who  see  that  could  be. brought 
into  hearty  union  to  help  all  that  tends  to  make 
that  race  more  fit  to  fulfil  its  providential  mission,  and  to 
combat  all  that  hinders  or  impairs  that  work,  such  an 
association  or  secular  order  would  constitute  a  nucleus  or 
rallying  point  for  all  that  is  most  vital  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  the  ultimate  influence  of  which  it  would 
be  diflicult  to  overrate. 

This  is  the  highest  of  all  the  functions  to  which  we 
aspire.  Our  supreme  duty  is  the  winnowing  out  by  a 
process  of  natural  selection,  and  enlisting  for  hearty 
service  for  the  commonweal  all  those  who  possess  within 
their  hearts  the  sacred  fir^  of  patriotic  devotion  to  their 
country.  Carlyle  did  not  believe  much  in  what  he  called 
"penny  editors."  Of  the  inspiration  of  the  morning 
papers,  ho  declared  long  ago,  we  have  had  enough,  and  by 
these  means  he  thought  we  had  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
death.  But  it  will  probaby  be  tlirough  the  agency  of  the 
newspaper  that  Carlyle's  great  idea  will  yet  get  itself 
realised  in  the  English-speaking  world.  Whatever  we 
may  make  of  democmtic  institutions,  government  of 
majorities,  and  the  like,  the  fact  remains  that  the  leader*- 
ship  of  democracies  and  the  guidance  of  democracies 
belong  always  to  the  few.  The  governing  minds  are 
never  numerous. 

Carlyle  put  this  truth  in  the  most  offensive  aspect,  but 
truth  it  is,  and  it  will  be  well  or  ill  for  us  in  proportion 
as  we  act  upon  it  or  the  reverse.  Tlie  wise  are  few.  The 
whole  problem  is  to  discover  the  wise  few,  and  to  place 
the  sceptre  in  their  hands,  and  loyally  to  follow  their 
leading.  But  how  to  find  them  out  ?  That  is  the 
greatest  of  questions.  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  almost  his  last  poli- 
tical will  and  testament  to  the  English-speaking  people, 
wrote  :  **  There  is  still,  we  hope,  the  unclassed  aristo- 
cracy by  nature,  not  inconsiderable  in  numbers,  and 
supreme  in  faculty,  in  wisdom,  in  human  talent,  noble- 
ness, and  courage,  who  derive  their  patent  of  nobility 
direct  from  Almighty  God.  If,  indeed,  these  fail  us,  and 
are  trodden  out  under  the  unanimous  torrent  of  hob- 
nails, of  brutish  hoofs  and  hobnails,  then,  indeed,  it  is  all 
ended.  National  death  lies  ahead  of  our  heroic  England. 
.  .  .  Will  there,  in  short,  prove  to  be  a  recognisable 
small  nucleus  of  Invincible  Aristoi  fighting  for  the  Good 
Cause  in  their  various  wisest  ways,  and  never  ceasing  or 
Blackening  till  they  die  ?  This  is  the  question  of 
questions  on  which  all  turns.  In  the  answer  to  this, 
could  we  give  it  clearly,  as  no  man  can,  lies  the  oracle 
response,  *  Life  for  you  :  death  for  you.*  But  considering 
what  of  piety,  the  devoutest  and  bravest  yet  known, 
there  once  was  in  England,  one  is  inclined  to  hope  for  the 
best." 

Our  supreme  task  li  to  help  to  discover  these  wise 
ones,  to  afford  them  opportunity  of  articulate  uttemnce, 
to  do  what  we  can  to  make  their  authority  potent  among 
their  contemporaries.  Who  is  there  among  the  people 
who  has  truth  in  him,  who  *  is  no  self-seeker,  who  is  no 
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So  I  wTota  twelvB  months  ^o,  when  the  Assocktioii  of  Helperu  v/au  but  n  suggestion  of  wliat  might  be.  To-day 
th»t  Aasociotion  ia  an  accomplish  ed  fact.  It  lias  not,  of  course,  attained  more  tlian  n  mere  Hmt  growth.  But  it  exists. 
This  month  i  issue  the  first  draft  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  Association,  but  in  tlie  tweh'e  months  past  it  luvs 
not  been  idle.  The  list  of  monthly  Services  shows  good  work  industriously  performed  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  tlio 
Penny  Post  to  all  English -speaking  lands,  towttrda  which  a  tardy  step  haa  been  taksn  by  the  British  Govemniont  ; 
while  the  more  flistinctly  pliiUnthropic  services  have  been  directed  towards  tlie  supply  of  literature  to  the  work- 
bousea,  the  promotion  of  country  holidaya  for  the  children  of  the  slums,  and  the  feeding  of  the  starving  scholars  in 
oiur  schools.  The  work  of  the  Aaaociation  is  now  being  systematised.  Every  helper  is  expected,  as  a  first  duty,  to 
draw  up  a  censua  of  the  influential  men  and  women  in  his  constituency.'  Year  by  year  this  census  will  become  mors 
sud  moT«  complete,  and  the  Helpers  will  become  more  and  more  accustomed  to  their  work.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
that  liefore  long  the  editorial  sanctum  of  the  Review  of  Review.-i  may  liecome  iu  sober  earnest  one  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive nerve  centres  of  the  English -spaaking  world — a  place  from  wliich,  almost  with  the  ea.<ie  of  volition,  it  will  be 
possible  to  ascertain  simultaneously  the  riowa  of  all  those  whose  opinion  counts  for  anything  in  the  government, 
the  guidance,  or  the  education  of  the  woi'ld. 


Mo  one  lias  ventureil  to  accuxo  the  Bevirw  of  partiality  for  party,  sect,  faction.  It  was  in  these  pageatliat  the 
"Kreutaer  Sonata"  was  first  publislieil  in  anything  approaching  its  original  somhreness.  Another  great  feature  of  the 
l«et  year's  volume,  was  the  prominence  given  to  the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play,  which,  like  the  last  rose  of  the 
''aniiiheil  summer  of  the  Mediieval  Church,  haa  been  left  blooming  alone  in  the  valley  of  tiie  B.*ivarian  Tyrol.  To 
Itiuflian  peaaimistic  Mysticism,  dramatic  Gennan  Catholicism,  there  must  be  added  the  syiuimthetic  treatment  of  the 
'^lal  Scheme  of  the  Salv^itiim  Army,  the  three  comprising  as  varied  and  vivid  a  jianorania  of  the  spiritual  forces  of 
"at  time  as  could  well  be  compressed  into  such  brief  compass. 

Thocentmlidea  of  the  Rkview,  tliat  of  enabling  the  reader  to  obtiiu,  in  a  comparatively  narrow  compass,  a  bird's- 
sye  new  »f  tbp  whole  range  of  conteinporary  thought  and  of  contemporary  history,   lias  been  steadily  maintained 
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icon     ^^^  ^^'^  year  which  hns  poaaetl  deetroy«d 
X   two  great  reputations ;  Piinee  Bisroarek 

leli'ik  the  spring,  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  winter.     What 

Tesolt  will  follow  the  <K8plncenieDt  of  these  great 

■per^Ottl  force;/  1*91  will  perhaps  reveal.     Last  New- 
tear's     Day     few    men 

Keemed  to  be  more  firmly 
'^teated  tbtm  the  Oerman  ■ 

Chancellor  and  the  Irieh 

Chief.  To-Jay  their  places 

iireoccupTeJ  by  men  who, 

tmlve  months  ago,  were 

comparatively    unknown. 

General  Caprivi  and  Mv. 

Justin  McCarthy  are 
~  good  men  and 'true;  but 

if  a  seer  had  named 
.them  a  year  ago  an  the 

destined      snccessors     of 

Prince  Bifimai-fk  and  Mr. 

Pamell,  he   would   have 

been  derided    as   a   fool 

for  bis   pains.      But   he 

would  have  been  rifbt. 
■  What    Rtatefimen   is   the 

New    Year    deijtined  '  to 

destroy  i 

if   disaster 
Buty  Death-    , 

has     over- 

.  taken  tboee  in  liigh 
places  in  the  State,  death 
lias  been  unusually  buny  . 

-  among  those  who  occupy 
high  places  in  the  Church. 

.  The  Pope  and  the  Car- 
dinal—with us  there  is  only  one  Cardinal— snr\'ive, 
hut  Cardinal,  Newman,  Canon  Liddon,  Dean 
Uhm'ch,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  have 
all  fallen  at  their  posts  during  the  last  year. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  that  so  far  as  the  English  Church 
is  concerned,  it  is  impossible  for  1891  to  be  as  fatal 
a  year.  The  Anglican  Establishment  has  not  left 
within  its  barderN  oh  illustrious  a  band  as  tjiose,  tlie 

.  dead  Churcinen  of  1890.      Not  is  it  only  among  tjie 
lii^er  clergy  that  death  haa  been  bus^.'-Ihe  death- 

.  roil  is  full  of  ^many  a  famous  name,  and  many  more 

:_ate  marked  to  fall  iff  the  aewyeatv--  —    - 


January  Itt,  1S91.  ' 
The  advent  of  j^he   German  Emperor 
upon   the    stage    as  an  ardent  social 
reformer    has.  perhaps  been  the  most 
conspicuous  and  dramatic  of  t^^  events  of  the  year. 
His    ti-aneformation    has    been    complete.      Twelve 
months    ago   Europe  be- 
lieved him  to  be  devoured 
\(j     militarism,    a    reac- 
tionary    of     the      I'eac- 
tionariee,     the     obedient 
■    tool   which     Piince   Bis- 
marck   had    moulded    to 
Ills    hand.       To-day    he 
stands    revealed    as  the 
master  of  Germany,  the 
intelligent  and  impatient 
advocate  of  social  reform, 
the      independent      and 

the 

the  new  time,  and  (ispires 
to  fill  the  gi'eat  rule  of 
H  llohenzollern  turned 
social  Pontiff.  Another 
),'rL'at  event  fraught  with 
liopefni.  augiiries  for  the 
world,  is  the  immense 
stimulus  given  to  the 
piactical  consideration  of 
the  ,  Social  Question  by 
(icnjral  Booth's  action. 
It  is  easy  to  carp  and 
sneer  and  expose  errors, 
-and, show  iip'the  seamy 
side  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  '.  It  is  not  an  association  of  angels,  nor  is 
Gencnd  Booth  an  incamatioQ  of  Omniscience.  But  it 
is  .the  (jnly  organised  body  which  has  dared  to  propose 
to  deal  with  tlic  many-sided  problem  in  a  bold  and 
comprehensive  fiishion,  and  even  if  it  passed  out  of 
mdstenoe  to-mon-ow  it  woidd  have  done,  yeoman  ' 
seryice-tatheeause'Of  the.sufiering  poor  by  its  joyous 
iiMsmjjc  uf^-lipjie  and.  its -audacious  offer  of  Iielp. 
gj^^^^^jijljj'fejr  Jterjc  -  Continent  has  been  the 
;^^,j,^r>--j!  tbe^ro,.of  juost  of  the  exciting  in- 
-  ■  ■  cidents  of  the  year.  The  partition 
of  the'.iUrican  map  is  nearly  complete,  the  division 
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woidd  have  l>een  fair,  but  for  his  antecf^ents,  which 
were  of  course  the  same  as  those  which  he  had  when 
he  was  Mr.  ParnellVs  man.  For  a  brief  moment  At 
seemed  as  if  3Ir.  Parnell,  who  had-  enthusiastic 
receptions  in  the  tjwn:s  through  which  he -passed 
—  with  the  exception  of  Mallow  —  was  likely 
to  cany  all  before  him.  But  it  was  only  for  u 
moment.  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  hastened  to  Kilkenny 
and  organised  the  patriots  for  resistance.  The  - 
priests  backed  him  nobly.  Nearly  a  score  of  Irish 
voters  undertook  a  house-to-house  canvass  of  the 
constituency.  Mr.  Parnell,  on  the  other  hand,  miLs- 
tered  all  his  supporters.  He  had  many  M.P.'s,  three 
disfrocked  priests,  and  a  large  contingent  of  the  pub- 
licans and  sinners.  The  time  had  come,  it  was  said  cyni- 
caDy,  for  all  adulterers  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
on  North  Kilkenny,  Mr.  Da\att  declares  thev  showed 
that  there  Is  a  Freemasonry  in  vice  which  can  on 
occasions  be  ui^ed  against  those  who  endeavour  to 
maintain  any  staiulard  of  viilue  lugher  than  th?it  of  ' 
sheer  promiscuity.  *•  ' 

Mr.  Dadtt  and  Dr.  Tanner  followed  Mr.  Parnell  - 


from  village  to  village,  ccmf rOnUng  him  everjrwher^ . 
and  appealing  to  their  epui^trymen  to^how  by.  their 
votes  that  they  were  determined  not  to  destroy  the 
alliance  between  the  Irish  apd  Eqghsh  demosracies 
by  supporting  a  leader  whom  no  Englishman  -could, 
ever  tnist  again.  Mr.  Parnell,  on  the  other  hand,, 
waxfhg  wild  and  furious  with  opposition,  appealed  to. 
the  spirit  of  hatiied,  and  invoked  the  -memprtes  of - 
revolutionary  days  to  assist  him  in  his  electioneering. 
It  was  all  in  vain.  The  priests  and  the  patriots  com- 
bined triumphed  oter  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Sir  John  Pope- 
Hennessy  was  returiied  M.P.  for  Kilkenny  by  2,527 
to  1,365:.  It  was  a  great  mercy,  and  was  hailed  by 
the  English  Liberals  as  an  immense  relief.  Mr^ 
Davitt,  with  whom  more  than  any  man  rests  the* 
honour  of  the  victory,  is  confident  -  that  Mr.  Parnell 
^iU  now  be  l)eaten  everywhere  m  town  op  m  cguntry. 
We  shall  see.  It  is  never  safe  to  prophesy,  least  of 
all  in  Irelanid;  but  one  thing  is. quite  obvious, and 
tliat  is,  that  .the  Liberal,  party  in  En^^land  is  more 
than  ever  pledged  to  fulfil  its  obligations  to  its  Irish 
allies. 


MEMORANDA  FOR  HELPERS  AND  OTHERS. 


HAVE  to  thank  my  Helpers  for  the  voluminous  series  of  Reports  on  the  feeding  of  staning  scholars  ia 
the  elementary  schools,  which  they  have  forwarded  me  as  their  Service  for  December.  Thepr/<?ff  T)^their 
Report  has  been  crotrdcd  out  of  the  present  number.      *  '  '     /    :. 

A  copy  of  the  proposed  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Association  of  Helpers  will  be  forwarded  ^m^ 
month  to  every  Helper,  Any  pereou  desirous  of  helping  should  send  in  an  appUcation  for  "  How  to  Help,"  in  a> 
letter  marked '*  Helper  "  on  the  enveloije. 

I  have  received  a  mass  of  correspi>ndeiicc  on  the  subject  of  the  Magic  Lantern  I^Iissiou.  Copies  of,  the  article 
reprinted  as  one  of  the  Helper's  Series  of  Papers,  can  be  had  on  appUcation. 

I  continue  to  receive  the  most  gratifyhig  testimony  as  to  the  stimulus  which  has  been  given  to  the  suppl)' 
of  workhouse  literature  ;dl  over  the  country.  A  copy  of  the  Christmas  immber  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  waS 
sent  to  o'i'ery  workhouse  in  the  kind,  with  a  stamped  envelope  and  form  for  reply,  in  which  the  inmates  are  askeil 


will  l>e  allowed  to  ^\Tite — ouj^ht  to  be  verj*  instructive  and  suggestive.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  haar  that  all 
the  old  inmates  of  Kingst<m  Wt>rkhouse  had  been  supplied  with  si)ectacles  by  the  kindness  of  a  local  optician.  Th-" 
makei^s  of  Players  Navy  Cut  Tobacco  follow  the  example  of  Messri.  Allen  and  Wright  in  forwarding  lae*  a  nM>Dt^lr 
parcel  of  tobacco  for  distribution  among  the  workhouses.  ■  .  . 

I  r^ret  to  heiur  from  Mr.  Goschen  that  he  cannot  as  yet  give  me  any  infomiation  as  to  the  success  of  the  attempt 
now  being  matle  by  the  Treasury  to  rescue  the  condemned  torocco  from  the  Queen's  tobacco  pipe  for  Uie  use  of  tlie 
inmates  of  the  workhouse. 

Mr.  Ritchie  infoiaus  me  that  he  is  not  quite  ready  with  the  Report  as  to  the  supply  of  reading  iuatter  to  workhouses' 
It  will  probably  be  laid  before  Parliament  shortly  after  the  openmg  of  the  Session. 

The  Examination  for  the  £303  Scholarship  in  Contemporary  History  has  been  fixed  for  January  17th,  in  the 

evening,  between  six  and  lialf-p;vst  seven.      The  extreme  \*ariety  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  examination  Iws 

to  be  held,  renders  it  imjK»ssible  t*»  hiy  down  a  cast-inui  rule  as  to  exact  day  and  hour.     Private  notice  was  8«it  to  all 

competitors,  and  In^fore  this  number  is  issueil  all  amuigemeaits  will  be  complete.      The  result,  however  cannot  be 

ubUshed  till  the  March  number.  -      •  '  * 
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IN  DARKEST  ENGLAND,  AND  THE  WAY  OUT. 


A  REPORT  OF  PROGRESS,  WITH  CRITICISMS  AND  COMMENTS 


ENERAL  BOOTH  has  succeeded  in  raising  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  £100,000,  an  achievement  which 
must  be  regarded  as  phenomenal  in  the  history 
«=.==-.    of    British   philantliropy.     His   book  was  pul^ 
lished  in  the  midst  of  a  financial  crisis,  which  threatened 
the  city  with  wide-spread  ruin.      It  was  put  forward  on 
the  authority  of  a  single  man,  whose  authority  had  up  to 
that  time  been  rather  as  a  matter  for  raillery  than  as  a 
serious  factor  in  the  national  existence.  Notwithstandmg 
aU   drawbacks,    General    Booth    has   almost  taised  his 
£100,000,  and,  what  is  muoh  more  important,  he  has 
quickened  the  conscience  of  Christendom,  roused  a  new 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  lapsed  and  the  lost,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  conferred  upon  the  community  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  widemng  its  horizon  and  com- 
peUinir  the  most  sluggish-minded  individuals  to  a  concep 
tionof  agreat  scheme,  which,  whatever  maybe  its  faulte,  is, 
nevertheless,  enormously  wider,  broader,  and  more  catholic 
than  anything  that  has  hitherto  bean  before  the  public. 
For  a  time  ib  seemed  as  if  the  General  were  likely 
to  fall    under  the    woe    of  those  of  whom    all    men 
speak  weU.    Fortunately  Professor  Huxley  came  to  the 
rescue,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Times  and  the  majority  of 
the    members   of     the    Charity   Organisation    Society, 
succeeded  in  saving  the  Salvation  Army  from  a  tempta- 
tion to  which,  from  its  very  novelty,  they  might  have 
succumbed.    The  mitraille  of  criticism  from  aggrieved 
philanthropists— many  of  whom  would  not  have  thanked 
General  Booth  six  months  ago  for  his  banediction,  bub  are 
now  piteously  complaining  because  he  omitted  to  accord 
triem  the  praise  which  was  their  due— although  it  may 
have  revealed  joints  in  the  General's  armour,  has  nob  done 
much  more   than  iUustrate  how  little  there  is  m  the 
shape  of  alternative  proposals  before  the  public.     Ihe 
General  has  traversed  England  and  Scotland  as  if  they  were 
all  his  parish  ;  he  has  addressed  crowded  meetmp  in  the 
centres  of  population,  everywhere  evoking  an  enthusiastic 
and  commanding  attention  for  which,  twelve  nonbhs  ago, 
he  would  have  prayed  in  vain.    Nor  is  it  only  m  Great 
Britain  that  the  scheme  has  attracted  enormou?  atten- 
tion :  it  is  being  translated  into  Japanese  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Japanese  Government  in  this  country ;  the 
Procurator  of  the  Holy  Syn-jd  in  Russia  has  read  it  with 
i  atense  interest,  and  the  book  has  formed  the  topic  of 
e  iger  dUcussion  in  the  salons  of  Sb.  Petersburg.    In  the 
oDKnies    it   has    commanded    instant    attention ;    and 
Mr.  Rhodes,  the  most  imperial  of  our  Colonial  Pnme 
Ministers,  has  given  it  a  hearty  welcome.    Land  has  been 
offered  the  General  in  three  continents,  and  it  is  evident, 
despite  aU  cavillers,  the  great  experiment  is  on  the  way 
to  be  fairly  tried.    Even  if  the  whole  scheme  were  to  be 
stricken  wibh  paralysis  and  nothing  were  to  be  done  to 
carry  it  out,  ibs  mare  promulgation  would  deserve  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  mosb  hopeful  and  fertile  proposals 

of  the  century.  ,    ,    .       xi.  *  4^    i 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  on  the  eve  of  practical 
operations  Mr.  Commissioner  Smith,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  social  wing,  should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
abandonhis  post.  His  resignation  seems  to  have  been  dueto 


the  irritation  produced  by  the  friction  inevitable  under  the 
circumstances.  Frank  Smith  is  a  good  man,  but  sensitive 
and  nervous  to  a  degree.  He  had  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
independent  judgment  and  the  interests  of  the  Social  Wing 
against  the  pressure  of  the  instinct  of  authority  and  the 
l)rejudice8  of  the  other  Departments,  which  are  always 
hIow  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  new  growth. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  he  was  not  of  a  tougher  and  more 
phlegmatic  temperament.  As  it  is,  the  strain  of  the  un- 
equal conflict  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  he  abandoned 
the  post,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  hold  to  the  last,  in  a  fashion 
which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  extreme  nervous  and 
physical  strain  to  which  he  has  been  exposed.  His  suc- 
cessor is  Commissioner  Cadman,  who  will  carry  on  the  work, 
we  hope,  with  all  the  efficiency  that  can  be  desired. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  DARKEST  ENGLAND. 

According  to  the  theory  favoured  by  those  who  are  eager 
to  clutch  at  every  stick  with  which  to  beat  the  General,  his 
"Darkest  England"   scheme  is  not  his  scheme  at  all,  but 
Smith's  and  mine.    Smith  conceived  the  scheme  and  I  wrote 
the  book— so  the  story  runs— and  the  General  is  a  mere  man 
of  straw,  or  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Frank  Smith  and  W.  T. 
Stead.    What  arrant  nonesense  all  tliis  is !    They  little  know 
the  General  who  indulge  in  such    speculation.     Everyone 
knows  perfectly  well  that  two  years  ago,  nay,  even  one  year 
ago,  General  Booth  did  not  see  his  way  to  the  utilisation  of 
the  Salvation  Army  a?  an  instrument  of  social  reform.  Smith 
wanted  it  to  bo  so  employed  three  years  ago.    So  did  many 
other  people.    B*^  it  is  one  thing  to  press  for  action  aufi 
another  thing  to  know  how  and  when  to  act    When  Smith 
was  in  America  attending  to  his  own  business,  the  Anny, 
largely  under  the  direction  of  Mr.   Bramwell  Booth,  was 
making  tentative  efforts  towards  social  work  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Shim  Brigade,  the  Food  Daput,  and  the  Night 
Shelter.    When  Smith  came  back  and  submitted  himself  to 
his  old  commanding  officer,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
social  wing,  and  while  there  he  developed  the  factory— the 
realisation  of  an  idea  first  mooted  at  an  officers'  council,  at 
which  Smith  was  not  present,  but  which  unquestionably  he 
did  much  to  help  into  practical    shape,    llie  experience 
gained  by  the  social  wing  encouraged  the  General  to  take  a 
decided  step  in  advance.     He  decided   upon  writing  "  In 
Darkest  England  "  and  propounding  the  way  out,  which  has 
since  attained  so  world-wide  a  fame.    As  a  general  in  com- 
mand of  an  army  cannot  stand  sentry  and  collect  forage  and 
work  in  the  trenches  at  the  same  lime  that  he  is  directinff 
the  operations  of  the  campaign,  General  Booth  naturally  and 
properly  called  upon  all  those  under  his  command  to  render 
him  whatever  assistance  they  could  render  towards  making 
the  great  new  departure  a  success.    That  is  obvious  from  tlic 
structure  and  the  nature  of  the  book.     It  is  composed  largely 
of  reports  drawn  up  by  officers  in  the  field.     Not  even  his 
worst  enemies  can  accuse  General  Booth  of  having  ever  pro- 
fssscd  to   have  personally  managed  a  Rescue   Home  or  to 
have  served  in  the  Slum  Brigade.   When  he  got  these  reports 
he  set  to  work  writing  his  book.  At  that  time  Mrs.  Booth  was 
dying ;  but  by  the  aid  of  diligent  dictating  and  laborious  writ- 
ing he  sncceaded  in  preparing  a  book  which  in  its  rough  state 
was  about  twice  or  thrice  the  size  of  *'  In  Darkest  England," 
and  was  then  incomplete.     It  was  then  that  the  General 
asked  me  to  find  him  a  literary  hack  to  help  him  to  lick  the 
huge  and  growing  mass  of  material  into  shape.     I  volunteered 
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at  hack.  I  served  as  scribe  temporarily  under  his  orders, 
aod  I  succeeded  with  the  aid  of  three  zealous  and  competent 
stenographers,  in  getting  through  my  journeyman  work  up  to 
time.  But  it  revolts  me  to  hear  people  who  profess  to  be 
friends  of  mine  talking  as  if  the  help,  which  I  was  proud  to 
r^er  to  General  Booth  in  any  way  detracts  from  his  claim 
to  be  considered  the  author  of  the  whole  scheme.  It  is  his 
scheme,  if  ever  a  schepie  was  any  man's,  and  although  many 
were  glad  to  help,  the  sole  responsibility  and  the  dominating 
mind  was  his,  and  his  alone.  The  idea  of  "  Darkest  England.'' 
like  the  title,  was  the  General's  own.  My  part— of  which  I 
had  no  wiih  to^peak,  and  would  nok  now  say  a  w^ord  were  it 
not  that  people  are  attaching  such  exaggerated  importance 
to  this  irrelevant  detail— was  strictly  subordinate  through- 
out. A  curious  little  incident  occurs  to  my  memory  as  I  write. 
I  had  objected  to  some  subsidiary  proposal  of  his  in  connection 
with  the  farm  colony,  and  said  "  I  really  cannot  have  this. 
It  is  preposterous."  The  General  turned  sharp  round  upon 
me.  ♦'  Cannot  have  this  I  pray,  and  what  do  you  mean  by 
yoH  cannot  have  this  ?  Is  it  your  book,  or  mine,  then,  that 
we  are  busy  with  ?  "  "  General,"  I  replied,  "  it  is  your  book. 
I  am  only  a  scribe  under  your  orders,  and  if  you  desire  to 
advocate,  let  us  say  polygamy,  I  will  obey  you  implicitly,  and 
put  the  chapter  in  praise  of  polygamy  into  the  book.  Only 
before  allowing  any  such  deadly  heresy  to  appear,  I  claim,  as 
your  scribe,  full  right  of  expostulation  and  protest."  He 
laughed,  and  the  work  went  on.  I  never  found  the  General 
inclined  to  enforce  his  famous  dictum,  ••  Do  as  yon  are  told, 
and  don't  argufy,''  He  was  always  most  reasonable.  But 
then,  of  course,  from  childhood  iip,  I  have  been  taught  to 
know  when  to  obey. 

THB  GKNJERAL'8  REPORT. 

There  are  so  many  articles  in  the  magazines  on  General 
Booth's  booky  that  it  is  somawhat  difficult  to  give  even 
the  most  condensed  summary  of  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  various  writers.  The  first  place,  however,  must  be 
given  to  General  Booth  himself,  who  writes  in  ^//  the 
^ForldfW\uch  comes  out  in  an  enlanzed  shape  at  sixpence. 
It  contains  a  leading  article  by  the  General,  entitled  ^^  The 
Man  for  1891,"  and  an  interview  with  the  General,  in 
iriiich  he  replies  to  various  criticisms  which  have  beeo 
made  to  his  scheme.  He  says  that  the  generous  response 
which  his  scheme  -  has  met  with  has  compelled  him 
to  reconsider  it  in  all  its  details.  Its  pubhcation  has 
brouffht  him  the  opinions  of  a  host  of  students  of  the 
social  problem,  and  after  comparison  of  notes  with  them, 
has  confirmed  him  in  the  wisdom  and  feasibiUty  of  his 
scheme,  and  built  up  a  confidence  more  firmly  than  ever 
as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  which  he  has  made. 
The  crying  need  for  1891  is  for  men  and  women  also  who 
treon  fire. 

Moderation  is  good  in  its  place,  and  so  is  prudence ,  but 
oh !  in  view  of  the  terrible  necessities  of  the  hour,  I  do  hope! 
and  pray  that  God  will  raise  up  some  blazing,  red-hot  men  . 
To  my  vision  all  things  appear  ready  for  a  wonderful  year. 
I  look  towards  it  with  the  profoundest  expectation  of  hope. 
To  me  St  appears  freighted  with  the  mightiest  opportunities. 
By  faith  I  see  spintual  and  moral  and  social  miracles 
wrotl^ht  during  its  progress,  equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  any 
of  the  past.  I  long  after  it  with  strong  desire,  and  wait  for 
it  in  hope  and  faith  and  love,  as  I  think  I  have  never  waited 
for  a  year  before. 

In  the  interview,  which  is  published  under  the  title  of 
the  *'  Cab-horse  Charter,'*  the  General  expresses  himself 
more  in  detail.  He  had  received,  he  says,  £80,000  up  to 
December  12th.  Mr.  Watts  has  subscribed,  and  also  Mr. 
Herkomer ;  the  workmen  of  the  Great  Eastern  and  the 
Great  Northern  have  made  collections  among  themselves, 
and  the  Roman  CathoUc  clergy  and  people  have  shown 
him  much  sympathy.  His  meetings  throughout  the. 
country  have  been  enthusiastic,  religious  and  Salvationist. 


I  want  every  town  in  the  klngdon^  to  have  a  small  com- 
mittee who  shall  get  up  meetings  on  behalf  of  the  scheme, 
and  canvass  for  people  to  support  it  and  receive  subscriptions 
in  aid  of  it.  , ' 

I  do  not  despair  of  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  letting  me  have  * 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  yet  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  subject, 
for  people  would  probably  be  induced  to  cojne  there  who 
would  not  come  to  hear  me  in  chlirches  or  chapels  .  or  in 
Exeter  Hall.  To  me  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of 
the  affair  is  that  men  of  the  most  pronounced  sceptical  ten- 
dencies not  only  endorse  it,  but  endorse  it  because  there  is  ' 
so  much  religion  about  it. 

You  asked  just  now  why  the  Local  Boards  were  talking 
so  much  about  our  scheme.  We  propose  to  fit  it  into  the  ' 
Poor  Law  system,  by  taking  all  the  able-bodied  paupers  off 
the  parish.  Even  now  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  entire  casual  ward  system  being  conducted  by 
us.  But  when  we  have  proved  our  competency  by  means  of 
the  stupendous  object  lesson  which  this  hundred  thousand 
pounds  will  enable  us  to  set  before  the  eyes  of  the  country, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  parochial  authorities  will  seek  to  gain 
the  end  they  have  in  view  by,  in  ^me  form  or  other,  adopting 
the  same  methods,  for  which  there  will  be  ample  fund.s  with 
their  present  income.  When  the  money  is  obtained  and  the 
scheme  started,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  to  it  tlie  same  over- 
sight and  direction  that  I  do  to  the  other  brandies  of  our 
enterprise..  There  will  be  plenty  of  people  to  work  the 
scheme.  I  reckon  I  have  any  amount  of  labour  lying  idle  — 
any  number  of  men  and  women,  holy  and  devoted,  and  longing 
iOr  work,  who  are  not  exactly  cut  out  for  field-officers,  but 
who  are  adikiirably  adapted  for  the  various  businesses  con- 
nected with  this  concern.  Columbia  Market  ?  The  decision 
as  to  whether  we  are  to  have  it  for  a  City  Colony  is  pending 
Mr.  Bnrdett-Coutts*  answer  from  America.  There's  a  contract 
for  £20,000,  for  the  alteration  of  the  Old  Street  Brewery, 
purchased  some  time  back,  waiting  for  this. 

THE  cardinal's  8UPP0RT. 

After  the  Creneral  the  Cardinal,  who  writes  in  the 
Patemo$t&r  Revieio : — 

General  Boothls  effort,  not  as  a  religious  movement  but  as 
a  work  of  human  benevolence,  appears  to  the  Cardinal 
worthy  of  sympathy  and  support. 

1.  Because  it  is  a  work  of  what  is  called  "corporal 
mercy,**  distinct  from  all  spiritual  work.  In  giving  bread  to 
the  hungry,  clothing  to  the  naked,  and  shelter  to  the  home- 
less, we  all  can  and  ought  to  unite.  It  is  the  law  of  nature, 
which  is  the  law  of  Goof,  and  binds  us  all  under  pain  of  sin. 

2.  There  are  at  this  time  three  agencies  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  Poor  Law,  therefore,  does  not  touch  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  had  rather  starve  than  break  up 
their  home  and  go  into  the  workhouse. 

The  second  agency  for  relief  is  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society.    It  does  great  good  to  many  worthy  cases.    But  it 
avowedly  rejects  the  unworthy.    It  is  precisely  the  unworthy   * 
that  General  Booth  chiefly  aims  at.    This  second  agency  is 
therefore,  by  its  own  limitation,  inadequate. 

In  London  alone  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  to  whose 
miseries  these  and  all  other  agencies  combined  can  never 
reach.  The  vast  field  of  want  and  misery  and  crime  that 
exists  in  Loudon,  not  only  exists,  but  is  always  multiplying 
beyond  our  reach. 

3.  This  being  so,  who  that  cares  for  human  misery  and 
human  ruin  can  forbid  others  to  do  what  they  cannot  do 
themselves  7  General  Booth  has  at  his  command  a  vast  or- 
ganisation of  devoted  men  and  women  ready  to  go  and  wade 
in  the  midst  of  this  dead  sea  of  human  suffering.  And  it  is 
only  by  human  sympathy  and  human  voices  appealing,  face 
to  face,  with  these  outcast  and  ruined  souls  that  they  can 
be  won  back  again  to  human  life  and  to  the  law  of  God.  If 
General  Booth  can  gather  under  humah  influence  and 
guidance  those  whom  all  our  other  agencies  for  good  have  not 
yet  reached,  who  shall  forbid  him  ?  If  General  Booth  can 
reclaim  this  no  man's  land  where  the  name  of  God  is  un- 
known, we  will  wish  him  in  reward  the  fulness  of  all  grace 
and  truth. 
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General  Booth's  work  is  both  like  [and  unlike  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  attempted.  Let  *  him  try  his  hand, 
and  if  he  fail,  let  others  do  better.  Above  all  it  is  intoler- 
able to  hinder  General  Booth  in  feeding  the  starving,  and 
reclaiming  the  criminal  of  this  day,  because  in  the  next 
genexation  a  normal  state  of  capital  and  labour  may  provide 
employment  for  posterity.     In  the  meanwhile,  must  they 

starve? 

Again,  it  is  a  feeble  criticism  to  say  that  in  all  his  pro- 
posed work  there  is  nothing  new.  Old  needs  can  be  met  by 
old  removes ;  bread  will  still  stay  hunger,  clothing  keep  out 
the  cold,  and  work  earn  wages.  If  the  scale  of  the  appli- 
cation be  adequate  the  work  is  done.  And  for  the  means  to 
make  these  remedies  adequate  he  is  now  appealing. 

Lastly,  we  may  hope  that  his  effort  will  quicken  the  zeal 
of  all  who  are  now  working  for  the  same  motives  and  for  the 
same  ends.  Their  hands  are  already  full,  and  their  means 
are  always  running  out.  If  a  good  providence  did  not  work 
with  them,  and  for  them,  they  wonld  soon  be  unable  to  go 
on.  But  help  comes  with  the  day.  If  they  are  not  able  to 
unite  in  the  works  of  others  ;  if  the  dictates  of  faith  and 
conscience  compel  them  to  work  alone  on  their  own  lines,  or 
within  their  own  sphere,  they  can  nevertheless  bid  God-speed 
to  all  who  in  good  faith  are  toiling  for  at  least  the  temporal 
good  of  our  outcast  people. 

WANTED,    A  CATHOLIC    SALVATION  ARMY. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  articles  which  this  subject 
has  called  forth  is  Francis  Tancred's  **  Catholics  in 
Darkest  England,"  which  appears  in  Merry  En{flaihd 
for  January.  For  Tancred  sounds  a  bugle  blast  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  ring  through  the  Catholic  ranks  not 
only  in  England  but  in  sll  Catholic  Christendom.  After 
speaking  highly  of  General  Booth  and  his  large,  daring, 
and  conipreliensive  scheme,  he  points  out  that  it  will  of 
necessity  lead  to  the  proselytising  of  neglected  Catholics. 
He  therefore  cries  aloud  for  the  creation  of  a  Catholic 
Salvation  Army,  or  rather  for  the  utilisation  of  the 
Franciscans,  i*egulars  and  Tertiaries,  for  the  purpose  of 
social  salvation. 

Mother  of  street-preaching,  where  are  your  street- 
preachers?  To  gather  the  multitude  into  our  churches 
something  more  than  the  sound  of  a  bell  has  become 
necessary ;  let  us  go  forth  into  the  highways  and  byways  like 
the  Franciscan  Friars  of  old.  And  it  is  for  the  Friars  to  do 
it.  The  priest,  worn  aJmost  to  breaking  by  the  cares  of  his 
own  poor  parish,  has  no  strength  or  time  to  go  forth  amonj^ 
that  nomad  population  which  is  of  no  parish  and  of  all 
parishes.  Why  should  the  Franciscans  lie  behind  their  cari- 
catures ?  The  scarf  and  scarlet  jersey  is  crying  in  street,  in 
slum-dwelling,  in  common  lodging-house,  such  God's  truth  as 
is  in  it  to  cry ;  where  is  the  brown  frock  and  the  cord  ? 

But  in  addition  to  the  friars  under  the  banner  of  the 
Stigmata,  quartered  throughout  the  kingdom,  an  army  over 
13,000  strong,  following  the  barrack  routine  of  religious 
peace,  diligently  pipe-claying  its  spiritual  accoutrements, 
practising  what  that  other  Army  calls  **  knee-drill,*'  turninjr 
out  for  periodical  inspection,  and  dreaming  of  no  conflict  at 
hand.  Sound  to  it  the  trumpet.  Sound  to  the  militia  of 
Assisi  that  the  enemy  is  about  them,  that  they  must  take  the 
field ;  sound  to  the  Tertiaries  of  St.  Francis'.  Yes,  the 
Franciscan  Tertiaries  are  this  array. 

In  whatever  town  there  was  a  Congregation  of  Tertiaries, 
they  would  endeavour  to  combine  for  the  establishment  of 
♦Shelters,  and  whatever,  in  the  process  of  development,  might 
ultimately  grow  out  of  them.  For  1  abstain  from  suggesting 
cither  ultimate  development  or  initiatory  limits.  That  would 
be  for  organisers ;  I  have  only  endeavoured  to  indicate  the 
t(^ls  which  seem  at  hand  for  such  organisers.  Around  these 
central  mouths  the  Tertiaries  would  stretch  their  tentacles 
through  alley  and  lane,  and  retract  them  with  their  forlorn 
prey.  It  is  in  this  latter  operation  particularly  that  we 
should  find  the  advantage  of  the  many  poor  in  the  Order. 
"VVe  should  proceed  from  small  beginnings.      Only  let  us 


begin !  Nor  yet  let  it  be  said  that  the  organisation  indicated 
is  not  numerous  enough  for  such  a  work.  It  numbers,  on  a 
rough  calculation,  over  13,000  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Under  the  Capuchins  alone  there  are  4,300  Tertiaries 
(47  congregations);  the  Provincial  of  the  English  Fran- 
ciscan Kecollects  (Upton)  has  under  him  about  170  con- 
gregations, with  an  average  attendance  at  each  congregation 
of  about  80;  while  the  Friars  of  Clevedon  (Somerset), 
Saltash  (Cornwall),  and  Ascot  (Berkshire)  have  under  their 
united  direction  seven  congregations,  with  a  total  of  about 
400  members.  Truly  an  army  which  may  do  much— 
if  it  will  mobilise  itself,  if  its  members  do  not  shrink  from 
the  self-denial,  the  hardship,  the  toils  of  l^e  field. 
Let  us,  then,  put  this  things  to  the  test,  in  God's  name. 

Amen,  and  amen !  The  article  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  illustrations  of  the  indirect  good  which 
General  Booth  has  done  that  has  yet  been  noticed. 

THB  CHUBCH  A&BfY. 

In  Newbery  House  Afagazine  there  is  a  symposium  on 
the  subject,  which  deals  with  the  matter  from  a  Churdi- 
man^s  point  of  view.  The  Bishop  of  Bedford  begins  by 
saying  frankly : — 

I  object  so  strongly  to  the  teaching  and  the  practices  of 
the  Salvationists  that  I  must  hesitate  to  accept  or  commend 
any  scheme,  the  object  of  which  I  may  nevertheless  approve, 
if  the  scheme  is  to  be  worked  on  the  lines  of  the  Salvation 
Army. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann  says  that  he  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 

General  Booth  s  scheme,  which  he  would  like    to  see 

.  carried  out  by  municipal  authorities.    He   believes  that 

there  are  70,000  men  in  London  alone  now  in  enforced 

idleness. 

We  thank  General  Booth  for  having  bronght  the  subject 
vividly  before  the  public ;  he  has  made  it  easier  for  us  who 
have  been  contending  for  the  principle  that  underlies  his 
scheme ;  whatever  is  imperfect  about  his  proposals  it  is  for 
us  to  improve  upon.  I  am  satisfied  that  notlnng  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  trades  unionism  is  likely  to  result,  but 
that  it  will  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  London  organisa- 
tions in  a  valuable  direction. 

The  secretaries  of  the  Church  Army  say  that  they 

At  once  felt  that  the  promulgation  of  a  scheme  on  such 
vast  and  comprehensive  lines  must  inaugurate  a  new  epoch 
in  the  great  conflict  with  poverty,  idleness,  and  drink. 

Why  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket?  We  are 
prepared  to  establish  labour  homes  everywhere. 

Whenever,  as  in  many  parishes,  other  social  agencies  of 
different  kinds  are  already  at  work,  we  shall  aim  at  the 
parochial  union  of  such  agencies,  and  at  harmonious  action ; 
but  where,  on  the  other  band,  there  are  no  such  in  existence, 
we  should  ourselves  aim  at  planting  in  connection  with  the 
Labour  Home,  Labour  Registry,  Provident  Dispensary, 
Thrift  Agency.  Slum  Work,  Women's  Labour  Home,  Sales 
Room  for  the  Poor,  Rescue  Work,  and  improved  Casual 
Shelters. 

The  Vicar  of  Barking  thinks  that  the  scheme  will 
operate  disastrously  on  character  and  result  in  servility 
quickened  by  fana^cism. 

In  the  National  Hevieio  Mrs.  Jeune  attacks  the  sohema 
in  the  fashion  which  is  already  familiar  to  those  who  jiavo 
read  her  letter  in  the  Times. 

A  FRENCH  GENERAL  BOOTH. 

One  of  the  best  articles  in  the  magazines  is  Mi*. 
Mavor's  in  the  Universal  Review,  who  writes  under  the 
title  of  the  "  New  Crusade."  While  admitting  that  there 
is  nothing  new  in  any  of  the  proposals  which  the  General 
makes,  and  devoting  a  oonsioerable  portion  of  his  space 
to  point  out  the  very  delnite  relationship  between  his 
proposals  in  detail  and  those  alreadV  partially  carried  into 
actual  practice  by  the  disciples  of  Fr^d^ric  Le  Play,  Mr. 
Mavor  continues :  — 


In  Darkest  England,  and  the  Way  Out. 
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General  Booth  makes  no  appeal  to  anthoritj,  other- 
iriae  he  might  have  fairly  appealed  to  the  writings 
of  Le  Play,  and  to  the  operations  of  the  two  organi- 
sations which  have  been  formed  in  France  for  the 
execution  of  his  plans— Zm  Unions  de  la  Paix  Sociale 
and  the  SoeUti  Internationale  d^EcononUe  Sociale,  Fr6d4ric 
Le  Play  was,  like  General  Booth,  a  stadent  of  the  socal 
problem  employing  mainly  laborious  indactive  methods.  His 
monographs  of  workmen's  families  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
form  a  perfect  mine  of  sociological  information.  His 
^Organisation  da  Travail'*  is  one  of  the  most  stimolating 
books  on  social  questions.  The  common  featares  of  the 
flcbeme  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  of  the  school  of  Le  Play  are 
the  leaning  towards  patriarchalism,  less  definite  in  the  case 
of  Le  Play  than  in  that  of  General  Biooth,  the  latent  perception 
of  the  anity  of  life,  and  the  necessity  for  careful  inductive 
study  of  the  problem.  The  social  teaching  of  Le  Play  has 
been  widely  accepted  by  a  large  section  of  devout  Catholics 
in  France,  and  now  they  are  carrying  on  a  crusade  through 
the  press  and  by  actual  experiment  on  lines  very  similar  u> 
those  proposed  by  General  Booth. 

But  although  one  man  has  proposed  one  method  and 
others  different  methods,  Mr.  Mavor  points  out  t^t— 

What  has  been  wanting  is  a  steady  and  masterful  grip  of 
the  whole,  with  executive  power  to  carry  out  all  the  pro- 
posed lines  of  action  on  a  large  scale.  If  the  self-sacrificing 
forces  of  the  Salvation  Army  can  supply  this  executive 
power,  we  may  be  about  to  make  a  tremendous  stride  in 
social  progress.  The  precise  origin  of  the  items  in  the  com- 
prehensive programme  is  thus  of  less  moment  than  the 
urgency  with  which  they  should  be  carried  out,  if  on 
inquiry  they  appear  to  be  adequate  to  effect  what  is 
aimed  at. 

Mr.  Mavor  sums  up  in  the  following  fashion : — 

1.  That  the  submerged  tenth  are  really  children,  and 
require  to  bo  dealt  with,  if  at  all,  as  children. 

2.  That  society  does  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  existence 
of  this  mass  of  human  ill-doing  and  suffering. 

3.  That  along  with  concurrent  movements  in  social  pro- 
gress, this  scheme  does  offer  at  least  a  fair  prospect  of  saving 
a  large  part  of  the  existing  generation  of  the  "  lapsed." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten — 

1.  That  disciplinary  training  may  ba  carried  so  far  as  to 
destroy  the  feeUng  of  individual  responsibility. 

2.  That  the  guarantee  of  maiat3Qanc3  might  conceivably 
resalt  in  a  minimum  and  not  in  a  maximum  of  prodactlon, 
rendering  necessary  a  constant  anl  exten-»ive  subsidy. 

3.  That  it  is  at  least  possible  that  th3  pressure  of  the  in- 
crease of  population  upon  the  scheme  might  crush  it. 

4.  That  the  vast  problems  op3ued  up  by  the  disintegration 
of  the  wages  system  now  in  progress  are  not  solvable  for  the 
mass  of  the  people  by  any  such  scheme. 

Four  practical  suggestions  may  be  made  in  conclusion :  — 

1.  Instead  of  asking  subscriptions  either  to  a  capital  of 
£900.000  or  to  a  subsidy  of  £30,000,  it  might  be  practicable 
to  secure  guarantors  in  particular  districts  in  onder  that  a 
subsidy  should  be  forthcomicg  if  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
work  in  any  particular  district. 

2.  Since  subscriptions  are  being  asked  from  those  who  do 
not  accept  the  religions  platform  of  the  Salvation  Army,  a 
coDsoltative  committee  might  be  formed  from  these  subscri- 
bers, not  for  the  purpose  of  hampering  the  administration  in 
small  details,  but  for  the  purpose  of  partly  relieving  the 
General  from  the  responsibility  attachinjrto  individual  initia- 
tion of  fresh  enterprises  of  moment,  besile^  providing  for  the 
continuity  of  the  scheme. 


3.  That,  in  cases  where  the  operations  of  the  Army 
manifestly  relieved  the  poor-rates,  grants  should  be  applied 
for  from  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  if  necessary  and 
possible  Parliamentary  powers  for  obtaining  these  grants 
procured. 

4.  That  co-operation  with  existing  agencies  be  sought,  in 
order  to  avoid  waste  of  resources  by  the  overlapping  of 
agencies. 
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BLACKWOOD. 
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In  Blackwood  an  anonymous  writer  discusses  the 
question  under  the  title  of  **'  The  Problem  of  the  Slums," 
which  is  full  of  admk'ation  for  General  Booth  and  con- 
fidence in  his  project.     Blackwood  says : — 

Since  Robert  Owen's  time,  no  Englishman  has  come  for- 
ward with  such  a  bold  proposal,  promising  in  its  realisation 
— even  in  its  partial  success — so  widespread  and  beneficial 
results ;  and  the  courage  and  self-confidence  which  have 
made  General  Booth  stand  to  the  front,  are  qualities  that  will 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  the  desperate  struggle  in  which 
he  proposes  to  engage.  He  may  go  down  in  the  conflict,  but 
the  world  will  even  then  be  the  gainer,  as  it  was  in  the  case 
of  Owen  before  him. 

After  explaining  the  General^s  scheme  and  describing  a 
shelter,  it  says : — 

Here  then,  unquestionably,  is  a  ray  of  light  in  the  dark- 
ness. The  *'  shelter*'  has  all  the  merit  of  being  a  simple^ 
practical,  and  really  intellijgible  plan. 

It  demurs  to  the  number  of  his  side  shows,  fearing 
that  they  may  have  a  tendency  to  divert  attention  from 
the  cardinal  features  of  his  undertaking.  It  objects  to 
the  poor  man*s  lawyer  lest  it  should  become  a  black- 
mailmg  agency.  It  insists  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of 
centenng  attention  upon  three  sreat  branches  of  the 
scheme —the  home  colony,  the  rarm  colony,  and  the 
colony  over  sea. 

The  objections  which  have  been  already  launched  against 

the  General's  scheme  are  for  the  most  part  fanciful  or  in* 

terested.    We  have  already  described  it  as  partaking  a  good 

deal  of  the  nature  of  a  forlorn  hope  ;  but  that  is  no  reason 

why  we  should  either  oppose  or  discourage  it.    Even  if  it  is 

doomed  to  failure — which  we  trust   may  not  be  the  case — it 

must  do  a  certain  amount  of  good  in   passing,  and  may  show 

the  way  in  which  a  more  successful   attack  can  be  led.    And 

if  we  reject  General  Booth's  offer,  who    is  there  to  volunteer 

to  take  ois  place  ?    If  they  succeed,  as  we  trust  they  will  do, 

no  higher  service  will  have  been    rendered  to  the  nation 

during  the  present  century.    If    they  fail,  we  shall  surely 

gather  some  valuable  social  lessons  from  them  for  future  use, 

as  we  have  done  from  the  wrecks  of  all  previous  undertakings 

of  the  same  description. 

In  the  Leisure  Hour  Mrs.  Mayo  devotes  her  paper  in 
"  Under  Discussion  **  scries  to  ^^In  Darkest  England,  or  the 
Great  Proposal.*' 

••  IN  DARKEST  ENGLAND  "  AT  MUDIB'S. 

In  the  D jcamber  number  of  the  Review  or  Reviews  I 
stated — on  authority  which  then  seemed  to  me  indisput- 
able—  that  Messrs.  Mudie  had  refused  to  put  **In 
Darkest  England"  into  circulation.  This,  I  have  since 
learned,  was  incorrect.  Messrs.  Mudie  have  taken  special 
piins  to  procure  the  book,  even  buying  it  from  the 
retail  trade  in  order  to  complete  their  orders.  They 
have  at  presant  1,033  copies  in  circulation.  I  regret  to 
have  unwittingly  done  injustice  toMudie's — an  admirable 
institution,  which  has  done  for  the  world  of  books  what 
wants  to  be  done  for  magazines  and  lantern  slides. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

ROYAL. 
Messbs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Bakee  Stbeet. 

The  Comte  de  Paris.     Head  and  shoulders.     Side  face. 

Taken  tince  his  return  from  America. 
Philippet   Due  d'OrleanS-      Head  and  shoulders.      Full 

face,    btrikioff  poi  trait  of  the  latest  Pretender. 
Princess  Helene  d'Orleans.  Three-quarter  length.  Taken 
in  riding  habit  and  hat. 

POLITICAL. 
Messbs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Bakbb  Stbeet. 

Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.    Head  and  shoulders.    Side  face. 
Good  likeness  of  the  Irish  leader. 

Mbbsbs.  Elliott  and  Fey,  Bakeb  Stbeet. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson»  Bart,  M.P.     Head  and  shoulders. 
Full  face. 

Messes.  Guy  and  Co.,  Cobk,  Ibeland. 

^  John  Pope  Hennessy,  M.P.     Excellent  panel  portrait 
of  the  new  Member  for  Kilkenny.     Vide  frontispiece. 

MILITARY. 
Messbs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Bakeb  Stbeet. 

Lieutenant  General  de  I^rsons.    Portrait  of  the  Con- 
stable of  the  Tower.    H«^  and  shoulders.    Side  face.    In  uniform. 
Colonel  Macldnnon.     Fall  face.    In  uniform. 
Colonel  C.  E.  Russell.    Three-quarter  length.    Side  face. 
Ill  uniform. 

SOCIAL. 
Messbs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Bakeb  Stbeet. 
Lady  Marriott.  Head.  Bust.  Side  face.  In  walking  costume. 

Messes.  Elliott  and  Fey. 
Miss  von  Finkelstein  (Mrs.  Montford).    Two  excellent 

likenesses  of  the  well-known  lady  lecturer  on  Eastern  life  and  customs. 
One  taken  in  modem  and  one  in  Eastern  costume. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Messbs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Baker  Street. 

lis  Grace  the  late  Archbishop  of  York.  Three-quarter 

length  pmrtrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomson.    Lawn  sleevet.    Side  face. 
The  late  Dean  Church.      Characteristic  portrait  of  the 

late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.    Three-quarter  length.    Full  face. 
Arehdeaeon  Buchanan.    Head  and  shoulders.    Full  face. 
Canon  Creighton.     Head  and  shoulders.    Full  face. 

Canon  Gpefironr,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.    Head  and 

ehoaklen.    irull  face. 

LlTERiVRY. 
Messes.  Elliott  and  Fey. 

Hudyard   Kipling,    Esq.      Likeness    of    the    author   of 
•  Soldiers  Three,"  "Plain  Tales  from  the  Uills."  and  "The  Record 
of  Bailalia  Herodafoot."  Head  and  shoulders.    Side  face. 

W.  L  Courtney,  Esq.      Excellent  portrait  of  the  editor  of 

ilurmjf's  Mofffui ne.     Full  face. 

The  late  Charles  Marvin.    Full  length.    Full  face. 

London  Stereoscopic  Company,  Regent  Street. 

H.  W.    Massingham,   Esq.      Characteristic   likeness  of 
the  editor  of  the  sUir. 

The  Van  dee  Weyde  Light  Studies,  Regent  Stbeet. 

Bill  Nye.    Portrait  of  the  famous  American  humourist. 

THEATRICAL. 

Messes.  Elliott  and  Fey. 

IISS  Palliser.     Three-quarter  length.    Standing,  with  fan. 

The  Chevalier  SCDVel.     The  American  tenor  singing  in 
"*UCi«ale."    Vandyke  costume. 

Edward  Terry,    Esq.     "Gay  Dog— regular  JoUiffe,"  as 
•cting"  In  Chancery." 

Me^bs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Bakeb  Street. 

Hiss  Collette.     Three-quarter  length.    Full  face.    Walking 
coitunie. 

The  Va-n  dee  Weyde  Light  Studies. 
liss  Ellen  Terry. 

IK.  Langtry.    The  Jersey  Lily  in  her  latest  rule,  "  Cleo- 

_,  "OUR  CELEBRITIES." 

m  January.    2s.  6d.    Published  by  Sampron  Low.    Photoimiphs  by 
Wtlery.  lilted  by  Percy  Notcutt.  Esq. 

"IFASHION  AND  SPORT." 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
MB9gR3.  Boning  and  Small,  22,  Baker  Stbeet,  W. 

The  Late  Baron  Huddleston.    Head  and  shoulders.    Full 
,/ace,    Platinotype. 

^^  Henry  Cotton.      Characteristic  likeness  of  the  late 
J'hief  Justice  of  Appeal.    Hood  and  shoulders.    Full  face.    Platlno- 
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SERLA.LS  IN  THE  JANUARY  MAGAZINES. 

Magazixk.  /    Story.  Author.  Bkguw. 

Apgosy       The    Fdte    of    the    Anon        Jan^v 

O'Hara  Diamonds  ' 

Atalanta    Imogen        Mrs.  Molesworth      Oct.  '90 

Blackwood  ...    A  S«*cret  Mission  ...  AprirOO 

(concluded) 

Madeline's  Story  ...    15.  Keary Jan. 

Boy's  Own Georffe     Freelwm  :    Rev.  A.  C.Baker 

Sailor,  Exiie  and 
first  Parson  of 
Aurora  Island 

.,         The  Butterfly  Hun-    Ashmore    Bussan    Jan. 

ters  ""^ 

Casseirs  Family  .    A  Sharp  Experience    Kate  Byre  ...    Dec.' 90 

TemptationofDulce    C.  B.  C.  Welgall       Dec. '90 
Carruthers 
„  By  Word  of  Mouth      ThomasKeyt^orth    Dec,  '90 

Casseirs  Saturday   A  Baffling  Quest    ...    Bichard  Bowling.    No.  365 

The    Man    with    a    W.  C.  Hudson    ...    No.  365 
Thumb 

Century      Colonel   Carter,    of    P.       Hopkinsoa     Nov.  '90 

Cai-tersville  Smith 

„  Sister  Dolorosa      ...    James  Lane  Allen    Dec, '90 

Centennial  ...    A  Modem  Midship-    F.  W.  Shortland  .    Jan. 

msn 

...    Nevermore Bolf  Boldrewood      Aug. '89 

Cornhill     The    White     Coiif-    A.  Couan  Doyle 

pany 

Eight  Days Anon         July  "90 

Testing  Times       ...    Agnes  Gibeme  ...    Jan. 

,,  Katherine    Wi!-    E.S.Holt Jan. 

loughby 
Good  Words        ...    The     Marriage     of    Mrs.  Ollphant    ...    Jan. 

Elinor 
,.  ...    The  Little  Minister .    J.  M.  Barrie       ...    Jan. 

Girls  Own  Paper     Averil Bosa  S.  Carey 

„  Oreyfriars E.  Bver©tt<»reen 

Great  Thoughts...    Found  yet  Lost     ...    Bd.  P.  Boe 

(concluded) 
.,  ...    A  Itomance  of  Bome    Nath.  Hajvthorne 

(concluded) 
Groombridge*S  ...    Bed  Jack :  a    Love    Miss  F.  Warden...    Jan. 

Story 

Lamp  Next  of  Kin  ...    B.  M.  O.  Marsh    .    Nor. '90 

„  Wilfred      Cameron    Anon 

(concluded) 
...    PureFoye-MonJoye    Grace  Aylmer.    -  -■     . 

...    John Mrs.  Gerard  F<>rd    Jan* 

Leisure  Hour      ...    The  Story  of  Francis    S.  J.  Weyinan  ...      Nov. '90 

Cludde 
,,  ...    The  Incomplete  Ad-    Tighe  Hopkins  ...    Jan. 

venturer 
Little  Folks         ...    APairof  Pickles  ...    Evelyn      Everett    Jan. 

Green 
,.         ,,  ...    Captured  by  Indians  Eilward  S.  Ellis...    Jan. 

Longman's  ...    The     Mischief      of    L.  B.  Walford.    ...    Nov.  '90. 

Monica  .    -    " 

Month         Glancoomagc  (con.)    Richard   Br nsley    Jitn. '90. 

Sheridan  Kuowles 
Monthly  Packet...    Lilian  and  Lili       ...    Author  of  "Atelier    Jan. 

duLys" 

,,       ...    That  Stick Charlotte  Yonge         „ 

Murray's Esther  Vanhomrigh    Margaret  L.Woods    Jan. 

,,  Begun  in  Jest       ...    Mrs.  Newman    ...      „ 

Nationalist  ...    The  Birth  of  Free-    H.  B.  Salisbury...    Nov.  '90 

(December)  dom 

Newbery  House...    Virginle's    Hus-       Bsme  Stuait       ...    July  "90 

band. 

Quiver        Waiting   to   be  Evelyn    Everett 

Claimed  Green 

...    Sifted  as  Wheat    ...    E.  Neal 
...    Unspoken  Love,  or    Kev.  P.  B.  Power    Jan, 
The  Tree  In  Our 
Street  ' 

PeopIe*S  Friend  ...    Brooke's  Daughter..    Adeline  Sen^eant 
...    The  Ayrcs  of  Stud-    Annie  Swan. 


N. 


♦I 


leigh 
...    The  Wooing  O't ;  A    The  E<litor. 


June '90 
Humorous    Story 

Scribner*s Jerrv 

Strand        MaidofTreppi      ...  From  the  German    Jan. 

of  Paul  Heyse 

Sun The   Bailwav    Man  Mrs.  Oliphant 

iwul  his  (Children 

,,     Maud         Melville's  Evelyn    Everett - 

Marriage  Green, 

Sunday      Godiv»  Burleigh  ...  S.  Doudney       ...    Jan. 

With  White  Wings  L.  T.  Meade        ....Jan. 
GlcAming 

...    The  Three  Brothers  W.  E.  N^rris      ...    Jan, 

Kept  to  the  Bar    ...  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton-   Jmr. 

Love  or  Money      ...    Anon „..    Jan. 

Tinsley's    The     other     Man's  John         Strange    Oct.  '9J 

Wife  Winter 

„                 Two      Steps      and  Mrs.  Thns.  Woola»-  Jmi6  *90 

where  they  led  ton  White, 


Temple  Bar 
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the  other  eminent  Churchmen  whom  I  knew,  Dean  Stanley 
and  Canon  Liddon.  Whether  it  was  his  Quaker  ancestry 
or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  there  was  about  him  a  spirituality 
of  calm  the  others  lacked.  Dean  Stanley  was  in  the 
Church,  but  not  of  it.  Canon  Liddon  was  in  the  Church 
80  much  as  hardly  to  be  anything  out  of  it.  Dean  Church 
was  in  the  Church  and  of  the  Church,  but  I  always  felt 
him  to  hare  a  wider  sympathy  and  a  broader  range  than 
Dean  Stanley,  while  he  had  a  certain  wistful,  quiet 
confidence  in  the  Power  that  overrules  both  the  Church 
and  tlie  world,  which  Canon  Liddon  lacked.  He 
was  more  contemplative,  more  of  a  scholar  and  less 
of  a  combatant,  than  either  of  the  others.  Yet  he 
was  not  in  the  least  degree  a  recluse.  He  was 
i\  statesman,  as  Dean  Stanley  was  a  courtier,  and 
he  never  hesitated  to  strike  a  blow  with  the  foremost 
when  occasion  demanded  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  he  always  hesitated  but  he 
never  flinched.  With  more  than  the  shrinking  modesty 
of  a  woman,  he  drew  back  as  unworthy  and  incapable  of 
the  great  trust.  **  Oh,  Lord  God  !  behold,  I  cannot  speak  ; 
I  am  a  child,"  was  with  him,  as  with  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
the  Erst  and  most  natural  cry  of  his  heart.  But  when 
the  command  was  unmistakable,  ho  spoke  and  feared  not. 
No  one  ever  said  more  sincerely  Nolo  epiacopari.  When 
the  Deanery  was  offered  him  he  refused  it.  It  was  only 
the  imperious  pressure  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  will  and  his 
overmastering  x>ersuasiveness  that  brought  liim  from 
the  quiet  Somersetshire  parish  where  he  was  in- 
terned and  set  him  to  the  task,  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself  so  admirably,  of  revivifying  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Paul's-  He  was  like  Lord  Carnarvon  also,  in  shrink- 
ing from  taking  a  single  step  beyond  the  area  within 
which  he  felt  himself  clearly  called  to  act.  Inside  that 
boundary  no  one  could  be  more  bold,  but  beyond  it,  where 
there  was  no  clear  and  immistakable  Duty  to  compel  him, 
he  seemed  to  be  almost  timid.  There  was  no  lack  of  de- 
cision in  the  young  Proctor  who,  when  only  29,  vetoed 
the  condenmation  which  Oxford  Convocation  pronounced 
on  Ward's  "Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church."  But  he  was 
an  eminently  8ol)er,  cautious,  sane,  cool-headed  man. 

*'  Dean  Church,"  said  Mr.  Morley  once  to  me,  **  is  the 
consummate  flower  of  the  Christian  culture  of  the 
England  that  is  passing  away.  We  shall  never  look  upon 
his  like  i^ain.  The  conditions  have  disappeared  which 
alone  rendereil  possible  the  production  of  so  perfect  a 
roecimen  of  a  gentleman,  a  Churchman,  and  a  scholar. 
He  is  the  finest  and  the  last  type  of  the  Oxford  of  the 
past.  Our  universities,  >vith  their  examinations  and 
their  modem  spirit,  bear  other  fruit."  But  Dean  Church 
was  the  product  of  more  than  Anglican  influences. 
There  was  something  about  him  almost  as  Italian  as 
EngUsh.  Half  at  least  of  his  early  associations  were 
in  the  Latin  countries,  where  his  father  lived,  and 
as  a  boy  his  imagination  was  domiciled  iii  Greece,  where 
his  uncle,  in  the  War  of  Independence,  revived  somewhat 
of  the  glories  of  ancient  Hellas.  Thero  was  a  faint 
undefinable  something  about  the  eminent  Churchmen 
whom  I  met  in  the  Vatican  th^t  reminded  me  of  him, 
and  still  more  did  **  John  Inglesant,"  with  his  mjrsticism 
and  his  pictures  of  Italy,  remind  me  of  the  scene  in  the 
Deanery  on  New  Year's  Eve,  when  the  choir  boys  sang 
Christmas  carols,  and  the  Dean  entertained  his  elder 
guests  with  an  unfailmg  fund  of  genial  humour  and  plea- 
sant and  sagacious  converse. 

How  miserably  inadequate  are  these  wretched  lines 
to  recall  that  most  lovable  and  admirable  of  men ! 
Never  was  anyone  kinder  to  me — no,  not  even  Cardinal 
Manning  himself — than  Dean  Church,  whose  friendship 
indeed  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  my  treasures  many 


years  before  I  ever  fomid  my  way  to  the  Archbishop's, 
house  at  Westminster.     My  first  acquaintance  with  the 
Dean  sprang,  like  almost  everything  else  in  my  jour-^ 
nalistic  career,  from  the  part  which  I  took  in  the  great 
national  protest  against  the  Turkish  Alliance  in  1876. 
The  first  letter  I  ever  received  from  him  now  lies  before- 
me.     It  began   with  a  reproof,  not  perhaps  altogether 
undeserved.  I  was  then  editing  the  N&rthem  Echo,  in  the  , 
full  fervour  of  the  first  great  agitation   in  which  I  had 
been  privileged  to  bear  a  part.     The  Russians  were  still 
lying  in  their  trenches  before  uncaptured  Plevna.     The 
war,    which    might    have     been  prevented    had    Lord 
Beaconsfield  not  paralysed  Lonl  Salisbury,  was  filling' 
Bulgaria  with  dead,  and  our  Liberal  England  brooded  the 
ever-present  horror  as  of  a  nightmare  of  a  possible  in- 
tervention by  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  behalf  of  the  Turks. 
In  my  paper  of  Wednesday,  November  3  4, 1877 — the  same 
issue,  by  the  by,  in  which  I  published  the  first  letter 
from  Madame  Novikoff  which  ever    appeared    in    the 
English  press — I  had  written  a  leader  on  **  Church  and 
Dissent  and  the  Eastern   Question,"  couched  in  terms 
not,  perhaps,  unnatural  to  one  bom  and  bred  in  an 
atmosphere  of  militant  anti-State  Churchism,  but  which, 
quite  as  naturally,  must  have  grated  horribly  upon  the 
sensitive  ear  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.* 


*  Here  are  some  passages  from  the  article,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  reproduce  for  the  due  understanding  of  the  cor- 
respondence that  followed :— "  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Holyhead  on  Monday. 
"  I  am  a  decided  and  convinced  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  I  have  been  there  all  my  life,  and  there  I  trust  I 
shfSl  die.  But  that  will  not  prevent  me  from  bearing  an 
emphatic  testimony  to  this :  that  the  cause  of  justice,  the 
cause  of  humanity,  of  mercy,  of  right,  of  truth  for  many 
millions  of  God's  creatures  in  the  East  of  Europe,  has  found 
its  best,  its  most  consistent,  and  its  almost  unanimous  sup- 
porters in  the  Nonconformist  Churches  of  the  land."  We 
can  understand  and  sympathise  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  disap- 
pointment. Eighteen  months  ago  we  believed  we  saw 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Established 
Church  the  awakening  of  a  genuine  human  sympathy^ 
of  a  disinterested  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  beneath  the 
cerements  of  ecclesiasticism  and  the  trappings  of  the 
Establishment.  The  Church  of  England  at  last  appeared 
as  if  it  were  about  to  take  the  lead  in  the  great  awakening  of 
the  national  conscience,  and  make  herself  really  the  exponent 
of  all  that  was  noblest  and  best  in  the  national  heart.  Had 
the  Church  of  England  been  true  to  her  Divine  Founder  at 
that  crisis  of  the  history  of  the  world,  the  success  of  the 
Liberation  Society,  if  ever  it  did  succeed,  must  have  been 
postponed  for  many  generations.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as 
though  she  would  be  true.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishops  of  Manchester  and  Exeter,  Dean  Stanley,  Canon 
Liddon,  and  Dean  Church  assured  us  that  the  great  body  of 
the  clergy  were  at  one  with  them  on  this  question.  Silently 
proclaiming  a  "  truce  of  God  "  upon  the  much  debated  ques- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  we  applied  ourselves  diligently  to 
cement  the  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the  people  in  the 
new  crusade.  Once  the  militant  organ  of  aggressive  Libera- 
tionism, we  have  sedulously  refrained  from  any  but  unavoid- 
able references  to  the  State  Church.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Turk  was  worth  purchasing  even  by  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the 
State  Chnrch;  the  crusade  against  the  Establishment  was^ 
postponed  indefinitely  in  favour  of  the  crusade  again* t 
the  Sultan.  But  the  temporary  reconciliation  was  but 
evanescent.  The  ruling  prmciple  of  the  English  Church 
asserted  itself  as  soon  as  the  first  burst  of  horror  had 
spent  itself,  and  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  became  passive 
supporters  of  the  iniquity  against  which  they  had  eagerly 
protested.  Some  of  them  even  spoke  and  preached 
against  the  cause  of  emancipation,  and  it  speedily  became 
evident  that,  even  on  a  question  on  which  everything  was 
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Lord  Salisbury  and  Carnarvon  are  in  the  Cabinet,  the 
criminal  project  of  a  war  against  Russia  will  not  be 
carried  out.  After  all,  this  is  a  free  country,  and  in  free 
countries  it  is  impossible  to  go  to  war  when  a  large 
minority  of  the  people  (if  it  be  a  minority)  think  the 
proposed  war  not  merely  uncalled  for,  but  immoral  in  its 
proposed  object.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  not  as  yet 
given  the  .opponents  of  his  Eastern  policy  any  peg  on 
▼Iiich  to  hang  what  they  have  to  say  about  this  last  move  ; 
our  early  meeting  of  Parliament  may  mean  a  great  deal 
besides  a  vote  of  war  supplies.  But  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  drift  of  your  article  *  On  Guard,'  and  thank  you  for 
it.  We  cannot  be  too  watchful,  and  we  may  have  to 
make  another  demonstration  in  force  at  St.  James's  Hall 
or  elsewhere  before  we  are  out  of  the  wood.  !For  mjrself ,  I 
thank 'God  with  my  whole  heart  for  the  Russian  victories. 

**  Yours  faithfuUy, 

*«H.   P.    LiDDON." 

The  New  Year  dawned,  and  things  seemed  to  get  wbrse 
and  worse.  There  was,  of  course,  exultant  joy  over 
the  Russian  victories,  and  the  irresistible  rush  of  the 
liberating  host  over  the  Balkans  up  to  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  while  the  Russians  were  doing  heroic- 
ally, the  English  Cabinet  was  threatening  to  act  damnably. 
First  Lord  Carnarvon  left  the  Cabinet  rather  than  be  a 
party  to  the  threatened  crime,  and  then,  after  peace  was 
made  at  San  Stofano,  Lord  Derby  resigned  ;  the  Sepoys 
were  brought  to  Malta  ;  and  Lord  Salisbury  launched  the 
famous  April  Fools'-day  Circular  which  brought  us  to 
the  very  edge  of  war.  The  following  letters  speak  for 
themselves  : — 

**The  Deanery,  St.  Paul's, 

April  15th,  1878. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  do  not  wonder  at  your  distress.  To 
me  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  England,  and  the 
apparently  mounting  success  of  the  Government  policy, 
i^  more  dreadful  than  any  threatening  condition  of 
things  which  I  have  ever  passed  through  in  a  life  which 
is  going  on  for  sixty-three  yeaw,  and  the  misery  is  that 
nil  escipa  or  power  of  resistance  seems  out  of  reach. 
Argiiment  is  of  no  uso.  Petitions  and  declarations  are 
no  use,  meetings  are  no  use,  oiu*  representatives 
in  Parliament  are  no  use.  The  constituencies  (I  don't 
know  what  you  will  do  in  Northumberland)  have  been 
of  no  use.  The  great  towns  are  divided  among  themselves, 
and  have  been  of  not  the  slightest  u^e.  Alas,  it  is  not 
London  only,  or  the  clubs,  or  the  South  whom  this  mad- 
ness has  seized.  I  fear  it  is  too  certain  that  it  is  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  and  not  only  the  majority  of 
Parliament,  but  the  majority  of  the  miiionttj,  the  Liberal 
minority,  and  no  one  has  any  counsel  to  give  which  pro- 
mises results.  We  are,  as  a  keen  observer  has  said  to  me, 
—we  are  determined  not  to  forgive  Russia. 

'•  There  is  nothing  for  it  that  I  can  see  but  to  keep  our 
heads  cool  as  well  and  as  long  as  we  can,  encoiu:aging 
one  another  and  strengthening  all  who  can  help,  and  if 
the  storm  comes,  wash  our  hands  of  the  crime,  and  let 
the  judgment  of  Grod  have  its  way  I 

*'  Yours  faithfully, 

**R.  W.  Church." 


Tliat  letter  of  all  the  writings  of  that  troubled  time  is 
that  which  most  vividly  portrays  the  unutterable  horror  of 
despair,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  continued  to  struggle 
and  to  protest.  Only  those  who  knew  Dean  Ciiurch 
intimately  can  fully  appreciate  the  bitterness  of  the  con- 
cluding words  in  which  he  bade  us  make  ready  to  ^*  wash 
our  hands  of  the  crime,  and  let  the  judgment  of  God  have 
its  way."  April  passed.  The  unceasing  protest  kept  up 
in  the  North,  and  here  and  there  in  the  South,  combined 
with  the  utter  unfitness  of  our  naval  and  military  forces 
to  undertake  a  serious  campaign,  began  to  convince  Lord 
Beaconsfield  that  the  moment  was  more  opportune  for 
Schouvaloflf  Memoranda  than  for  high-falutm  Circulars  ; 
but  as  yet  this  was  hidden  from  our  eyes. 

I  wrote  to  the  Dean,  asking  whether,  in  this  hour  when 
all  human  help  seemed  to  fail  us,  united  intercession 
might  be  made  for  peace.     He  replied  : — 

** The  Deanery,  St.  Pauls, 

May  5th,  1878. 

**My  dear  Sir, — I  sent  my  imme  early  in  thiw 
week  to  Mr.  Denton  to  be  affixed  to  the  Declaration. 
I  had  not  sent  it  before,  bacause  I  had  already 
affixed  it  to  the  petition  to  the  Queen,  and  names 
lose  weight  if  they  are  affixed  to  too  many  things. 
Indeed,  my  reason  for  sending  my  name  was  the 
one  you  mention,  *to  deliver  my  own  soul.'  I  am 
afraid  it  Would  be  impossible  to  arrange  such  a  con- 
cert of  intercessions  for  peace  as  you,  and  I,  too,  wish  for. 
Here,  for  instance,  at  St.  Paul's,  we  are  divided  ;  and 
people  who  have  been  furious  with  Liddon,  like  the  Non- 
conformist Liberal  in  the  Fall  Mall,  for  protesting  in 
the  ])ulpit  against  the  massacres  in  Bulgaria,  use  that 
same  pulpit  to  preach  very  strongly  against  unjiatriiitic 
meddlers  with  the  duties  of  Government.  I  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  that  is,  of  placing  everything 
solemnly  in  our  Father's  hands,  after  we  have  done  wliat 
we  can,  and  leaving  them  to  His  wisdom  and  His  justice, 
sure  that,  whether  in  punisliment  or  in  relief.  He  will 
do  that  which  is  ultimately  for  the  best  for  those  who 
obey  Him.  But  the  danger  of  an  attempt  at  services  is 
that  they  would  be  taken  aa  a  demonstration,  and  we 
should  have  counter-demonstrations  of  the  same  kind, 
which  would  be  more  horrible  than  anything. 

**  Thank  you  very  much  for  what  you  have  done.  I 
have  not  always  been  able  to  agree  in  everything  you 
have  said,  but  I  have  agreed  most  heai-tily  and  warmly 
in  your  general  view  of  things,  and  in  the  tone  in  which 
you  have  spoken  of  them.     I  am  always  very  glad  to  hear 

from  you. 

**  Yours  very  faithfully, 

*^R.  W.  Church.  ' 
Shortly  after,  Mr.  Charles  Marvin  published  in  the 
Globe  the  text  of  the  Schouvaloff  Memorandum,  and  the 
cloud  passed.  All  that  followed — Berlin  Congress  and 
the  rest— was  but  the  diplomatic  tarnishing  of  the  timely 
and  most  welcome  surrender.  No  one  rejoiced  more 
thereat  than  the  Dean.  But  although  the  great  crime 
had  been  averted,  there  were  still  lesser  crimes  to  be 
perpetrated  before  the  measure  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  s 
iniquity  was  full.  Against  the  Afghan  invasion  Dean 
Church  protested  as  manfully  and  as  fearlessly  as  he  had 
protested  against  the  threatened  war  with  Russia  in  the 
previous  year.   Tlie  following  extract,  from  a  letter  dated 
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"It  is  mnch  }>I«annter  to  be  able  to  go  heartily  with  a 
party,  und  as  men  Bay,  to  'vote  irtraight.'  But  in  these 
dijssuch  a  proceeding  in  not  possible,  unless  one  is  pre- 
pared ID  mattera  of  thia  kind  to  throw  conscience  to  tlie 
winds.  It  ia,  of  course,  true,  as  friends  often  tetl  me,  thnt 
a  man  who  does  not  stick  to  a  party  in  politics,  must 
forfeit  the  weight  which  he  might  otherwise  hopa  to  com- 
mand. But  it  seems  toiuB  better  to  do  this  thautoplayitny 
trickit  vritli  conscience. 

"Your  kind 
letter  baa  led  mo 
to  B»y  more  than 
1  had  int«ndcd. 
When  you  come 
Ui  Loudon  again, 
jou  know,  I  trust, 
botr  glad  WB  sliaU 


tn  1880,  at  laat 

the      Dissolution 

came,    and    Lonl 

Beaconafield     fell 

«itb  a  crash  that 

BtirtledthcworiiJ. 

Some  tew  of  us  ii» 

tile    Soith,    wlio 

liad  foreseen  it  for 

tlirec   years,   antl   ■ 

tAil      kept       oil 

Mcndily  predicting 

it  in  the  niidst  of 

lidiciile  and  coiii- 

]i»88ionate      coii- 

Miipt,  weTij  pre- 

p«rwl  for  it.     In 

tlio  South,    how- 

«ier,tlieUowfeU 

like  »  ixAt   from 

tbe  blue;  -When 

thfi   lictory     was 

onm^lete      DeAii 

Cbunh  wrote  me 

as  fuHoiTB : — 
"Tile  Deanery, 
W.  Paul's, 
May  21st,  1880. 
"Uy  dear  Mr. 
Steid,— It  is  not 
uheii  in  c  lifetime 
lh«  one  8ceB  such     ' 
*  I'jtprisiitg  tnns- 

lomstion     scene  the  latb  bish 

M  we  have    just 

hid  liefore  us.  You  were  always  sauyaiii',-  tUit  the 
i»untcy  had  'found  out'  Ijord  Beaoousfield.  Bat 
Iwrs  in  London  people  liad  not  found  him  out, 
Md  wherever  you  went  yo-d  Iieiri  people,  n»t  niirely 
Tiiri«»ud  Jingoes,  but  lofty,  intallecta-vl  paDple,  who 
would  have  been  incline!  to  challengo  you  if  you  hail 
doubted  their  Liberalism,  rapisting  the  s^ni-  cuckoo  cry 


of  trust  in  the  Oovenimcnt,  and  dislike  and  distrust  of 
Olsdstrao.  It  you  havi' not  seen  it,  I  don't  think  you 
can  form  a  notion  of  the  intensity  of  thnt  dislike.  The- 
covert  admiration  of  tlie  other  man's  adroitness  in 
really  great,  tlioagii  they  sometimes  say,  in  a  qualifying. 
fashion,  'I  don't  like  Lord  B.,'  but  tliey  don't  need 
any  qualifying  words  fur  their  liatred.  Indacd,  they 
have  hardly  wards  for  it. 

"All  tliis  is  very  wretched.     At  the  moment,  these 

stunned.  But 
they  are  begiiuiing 
to  be  up  and 
stirring,  and  no- 
doubt  Mr.  Green- 
wood and  his  new 
tit.  Jame$'t  GaxHI" 
will  revive  their' 
di'onpuig  spirits. 
Of  all  the  evil 
symptoms  about, 
this  incapacity  tu- 
perceive  Glad- 
stone's real  noble- 
ness, and  to  keep 
in  clieck  the 
antipathies 
created  by  his. 
popular  enthu- 
siasm and  III* 
serious  religious- 
of  thc- 


Itis 


.bad 


thing  to  have 
great  man  before 
a  nation,  and  n 
great  minority  in 
it  should-  not  bo 
able  to  I 


dor    at    your    ri'- 

ineinbering      thy 

Song  of  Miriam. 

"EveryourK, 

■  "R.W.CHiEcn." 

Shortly  after 
receiving  this- 
Ictter,  Mr.  Moriey 
asked  nie  to  come- 
up  to  London  to- 
assist  liini  on  ttic- 
Pall  Mall  G<i:ette.  Before  meeting  him  I  went  to  take 
counsel  with  Dean  Chiirch  and  Canon  Liddon.  They 
wore  both  most  Mynijiithetic  and  kind.  Both  shrank 
from  the  responsibility  of  advising  me  either  way,  but 
on  the  whole  they  favoured  the  change.  After  I  came 
up  iny  correspondence  ce;iseil.  I  saw  Dean  Church  fre- 
quently at  the  Deanery.  He  occasionally  joined  in  the 
Monday  afternoon  walks  withC.injn  Liddon,  which,  by 
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▼e  shall  beware  of  d  priori  premises  and  too  great  con- 
fidence in  supposed  necessary  consequences,  as  much  as, 
I>eing  Christian  disputants,  we  shall  shun  exaggeration 
or  sarcasm." 

That  is  the  Dean  to  the  life,  the  courteous,  calm,  but 
sympathetic  Christian  philosopher. 

IS  THE  WORLD  BETTER  OR   WORSE  ? 

In  course  of  the  last  conversation  I  ever  had  with  him  at 
the  Deanery  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  world :  was 
it  better  or  worse  than  it  used  to  be  ?  He  replied  :  *  *  There 
is  such  a  multitude  of  phenomena  that  it  is  easy  to  reason 
oneself  either  into  optimism  or  pessimism  /  but  this  I 
will  say,  that  if  the  movements  which  make  for  evil, 
such  as  we  see  them  around  us  now,  were  to  have  re- 
Tealed  themselves  thirty  years  ago,  I  should  have  been 
much  more  inclined  to  despair  than  I  am  to-day.  But 
there  has  been  such  a  development  of  the  powers  that 
make  for  good  as  has  kept  pace — to  say  the  least — 
with  the  development  of  evil.  The  evil  has  increased, 
no  doubt,  but  a  corresponding  development  of  the 
opposite  has  taken  place.  To  take  only  one  illustration, 
mrty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  ago  the  poor  were  not 
thought  of  as  they  are  now.  There  was  plenty  of  bene- 
volence;'but  the  conception  of  the  duty  which  society 
owes  to  the  pcK>r,  and  the  idea  of  caring  for  the 
social  welfare  of  the  masses,  was  unrecognised  even  by 
the  best  Churchmen.  I  have  seen  the  conception  come 
in  like  a  tide,  until  now  it  is  possible  to  appeal  to  a  body 
of  public  sentinment  upon  tms  question  which  did  not 
*JTen  exist  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  community  generally 
^iccept  as  axionis  principles  which  no  one  in  the  last 
generation  would  have  regarded  as  other  than  the  paradox 
of  a  fanatic.  If  you  look  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Tractarian  movement,  there  were  good  men  and  great 
men.  Newman,  for  instance,  was  unquestionably  a  strong 
^d  great  man,  but  he  had  no  sympathy  wliatever  for  the 
crowd,  no  feeling  for  the  masses  of  men,  no  keen  sense  of 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  such  as  you  will  find,  to-day 
in  men  like  Canon  Scott-Holland,  and  Liddon,  and  the 
Warden  of  Keble.  As  to  the  Church  itself,  whether  you 
consider  that  it  has  grown  more  or  less  national  depends 
largely  upon  the  meaning  you  attach  to  the  word.  No 
doubt  there  has  l>een  a  great  revival  of  a  desire  to  realise 
j»ccepted  ideals  which  Imve  led  to  results  that  may  be 
tiranded  as  sectarian  or  sacerdotal.  The  Prayer  Book 
is  for  instance,  full  of  both  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
increased  life  has  worked  out  into  a  multitude  of  activities 
connected  with  all  phases  of  the  social  and  national  life. 
Hence  if,  in  one  sense,  the  Church  has  become  more 
^^cctArian  and  sacerdotal,  in  another  sense  the  same 
pnnciple  has  brought  it  far  more  into  contact  with  the 
livuig  interests  of  the  country  at  laige. 

"As  to  the  general  outlook,  things  seemed  dark, 
hut  as  long  as  there  was  a  struggle  there  was  no  reason 
to  despair.  As  long  as  this  continued  there  was  hop;)  ; 
when  struggles  ceased  there  would  be  death.  Effort,  oven 
although  misdirected  and  inspired  by  imperfect  faith, 
was  still  an  element  of  life,  and  therefore  of  hope.*' 

May  that  last  characteristic  word  of  the  late  Dean 
dwell  on  our  memories  and  fill  our  hearts  with  some- 
what of  his  calm  but  cheerful  confidence  in  the  progress 
<»f  the  world. 

HOW  I  LOST  MT  FRIEND. 

My  friendship  with  Dean  Church  ksted  from  1877  to 
1885.  Fiveyearsagol  lost  my  friend.  It  came  about  among 
other  disagreeable  sequels  of  the  agitation  that  carried 


the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1885.  After  the 
publication  of  the  "Maiden  Tribute,"  I  published 
a  singularly  thoughtful  and  suggestive  paper  by  an  able 
writer  in  the  service  of  the  State,  who  signed  himself 
**  A  Saunterer  in  the  Labyrinth." 

Thoughtful  though  it  was,  instinct  with  human  sym- 
pathy, and  full  of  profound  and  helpful  suggestions  about 
life  and  its  temptations,  it  was  avowedly  written  by  a  man 
of  the  world,  who,  from  personal  experiences  of  immoral 
life,  offered  his  observations  upon  the  subject  which 
engrossed  public  attention.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it 
was  both  dishonest  and  supremely  short-siehted,  at 
a  time  when  those  questions  were  being  discussed 
on  every  platform,  to  i*efuse  a  fair  hearing  to  any- 
one who  offered  suggestions  of  counsel,  even  although 
his  point  of  view  was  that  of  the  ordinary  man  of 
the  world.  The  publication  of  "  The  Saunterer 's  "  letter 
raised  a  furious  storm  about  my  ears,  and  months  after, 
when  I  wrote  to  him  from  Holloway,  I  found  it  had 
cost  me  the  friendship  of  the  Dean  of  St.  PauFs. 
There  was  a  slight  chill  in  his  brief  letter,  so  different 
in  its  tone  from  those  which  I  had  received  before, 
that  I  wondered.  Long  afterwards  Canon  Liddon 
told  me  the  cause  ;  but  I  never  met  the  Dean  again.  I 
always  hoped  tliat  some  day  we  sliould  be  brought 
together,  out  I  shrank  from  making  an  opportunity. 
Perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  this ;  but  month  followed 
month,  and  year  followed  year,  imtil  one  day  last 
December  I  sjiw,  **  Death  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  " 
on  the  news  bills  in  the  street,  and  I  knew  that  there  was 
no  more  hope.  I  had  lost  my  friend.  He  was  the  only 
friend  I  lost  over  that  trying  time — almost  the  only 
friend  whom  I  have  ever  lost.  And  perhaps  it  may  help 
those  who  did  not  know  the  Dean  to  understand 
somewhat  as  to  the  manner  of  man  he  was,  when  I 
tell  them,  that  as  I  look  back  to  that  stormy  year, 
and  recall  all  its  fierce  excitement  and  its  marvellous  suc- 
cesses, its  cruel  disappointments,  its  savage  abuse,  and 
exaggerated  eulo^,  the  stress  and  strain  of  agitation, 
peraecution,  and  imprisonment,  I  seem  to  have  suffered 
nothing  that  can  for  a  moment  be  compared  to  the  loss 
of  the  friendship  of  Dean  Church. 


The  Strand  Masrazine.— I  have  to  welcome    several 
new  comers  into  the  magazine  world,  the  first  of  which 
i)  the  Strand  Magazine^  Mr.  Newnes'  illustrated  monthly. 
It    is   a     sixpenny     magazine,     copiously     illustrated, 
containing  no  serials,  so  that  each  number  is  complete 
in  itself,  and  maule  up  with  two  or  three  original  articles 
and  translations  from  short  stories  from  the  French, 
German,  and  Russian.  The  first  number  went  off  with  an 
immense  rush,  owing  to  the  coloured  supplement  which 
ihe  ingenious  Mr.  Newnes  discovered  would  serve  as  an 
admirable  advertisement  for  Tit'BiU,     Mr.  Newnea  is 
said  to  have  been  so  inspirited  by  the  sale,  that  he  pro- 
poses to  print  200,000  for  the  February  number,  although 
in  February  there  will  be  no  coloured  supplement,  the 
magazine  must  depend  solely  upon  its  contents  for  its 
sale.    The  chief  original  feature  is  the  portraits  of  cele- 
brities at  different  ages.    The  paper  is  good,  and  the 
illustrations  numerous  and  pleasing ;  it  is  something  like 
a  sixpenny  English  edition  of  Scribner  or  Harper,  a  cross, 
perhaps,  between  the  French  illustrated  magazine  and 
the  American  monthlies. 
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remediee ;  she  bore  testimony  born  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Count ;  and  she  eipresaly  stated  that  ahe 
had  in  her  own  person  and  in  those  of  her  friends  made 
actual  experiment  of  the  healing  efficacy  of  these  Mattei 
remedies.      This  impression,  that  there  might  be  aoine- 
thing   in    the   mysterious   discorery   of    Count   Mattei, 
deepened  when  I^dy  Paget's  second  article  appeared. 
Therein  she  declared  that  "  during  last  winter's  epidemic 
of  influenza  this  medicine  acted  like  magic,  patients  from 
a  condition  of  complete  prostration  being  restored  to  such 
complete  health  in  five  minutea   that  t'.iey  could  lianlly 
be  here     they    had 
really    beea     ill." 
This  was  not  the 
testimony  of  a  no- 
b<H]y.    It  was  the 
published  evidence 
of  a   lady    whose 
husband  has 

achieved  t)ie  high- 
est posttioii  in  the 
diplomatic  service 
-a  lady,  moreover, 
irho  could  not  pos- 
■ibly  have  any  per- 
sona] or  interested 


wiirse,  the  usual 
condemnation  pro- 
nounced by  the 
orthudoi  faculty. 
Without  that,  no 
new  discovery  can 
be  deemed  worthy 
of  notice    by    the 

deed  is  the  primA- 
Jiii^it  incintation 
that  there  may  be 
something  in  it. 
The  subject  in- 
terested me  on 
account  of  its  ri:- 
htion  t>>  the  vexed 

credibility        of 

miracles.         Count 

Mattel    claims    to 

vork  no  miracle  in 

the      supernatural         ,-..-—  ■■     \  ^    ■      ■ 

sense.    But  to  cure      [  ■  _  '  ,       ' 

a     deep  ■  seated      I ".-'  . .    -"- :      '..-.-     ... 

virulent    cancer   is        tro„nti,,t:u,l'^i 

an  exploit  which  is  L.\»V 

olmoHt  HH  marvellous  and  unprecedented!  as  the  making  the 
blind  tosee.  What  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  an  iiitulligunt 
mind  towards  any  apparently  impossible  feat  accomplished 
by  anyone  wielding  mysterious  or  unknown  or  secret 
powers  1  Certainly  not  a  credulous  swallowing  of  whatever 
tale  which  ingenuity  can  invent  or  rumour  exaggerate,  but 
as  certainly  not  an  incredulous  rejection  ri  prwri  of  every- 
thing which  seems  to  exceed  our  limited  conceptions  of 
the  poBBible.  Yet  here  was  Lady  Paget,  a  credible 
and  disintercjited  witness,  testifying  in  the  uiarket-phice 
that  a  certain  philanthropic  Italian  noble,  retiideut  at  Ia 


1 


Rochetta,  had  discovered  certain  remedies  which  she  and 
other  credible,  disinterested  witnesses  declared  to  possesa 
an  almost  supernatural  efficacy  for  curing  diseases,  hitherto 
incurable  by  the  aid  of  the  physician,  and  no  oile  of  all 
the  Faculty  deemed  it  worth  while  so  much  as  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  these  things  were  so.  The  phenomenon 
is  familiar  enough  to  excite  no  remark.  But  if  auch 
indifference  to  testimony  be  blameless  or  even  commend- 
able now,  wherein  lay  the  heinous  wickedneea  of  those 
Sadduceesof  old  who  disdained  even  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  Lazarus  was  raised  from  the  dead  ? 

URS  BOOTH  S  DEATH 

BED  TBamiovs. 

With  these  ideas 
sinunenng  in  my 
head  I  went  don's 
to  Chicton  to  bid 
Mrs  Booth  fare- 
weU  AAe  talked 
much  of  cancer  and 
the  posatbility  of 
Its  cure  Mrs. 
Booth  told  me  tliat 
one  of  the  saddest 
thoughts  iihich 
darkened  her 
closing  hour^  was 
that  the  long  course 
of  expeiinient  to 
which  she  hud  per- 
nutted  herself  to  be 
sul  jected  littd  not 
resulted  in  the  dis- 
coierj  of  any  sure 
mode  of  tientuient 
that  Lould  L  >pe 
with  this  terrible 
si.<mr^e  Will- 

ingly would  I 
BUlfer  all  tliit  I 
have  gone  throuL-h 
oier  ii^ain  if  by 
my  8utii.rin(,s  some 
means  might  be 
dlHColLred  that 
would  lienl  th  ise 
others  « ho  have 
the  same  disease. 
But  I  haio  been 
dibappoiiited  It 
was  not  to  be." 
"«hat,  1  said, 
'  of     the     Mattei 


His 

16    the    bi.st      she 
said    emphaticallv. 
•-^«'^-^-  --...--  MHis'g^ocn  elec- 

tricity,' what  would  I  have  done  without  it !  I  liave 
constantly  applied  it.  and  it  alone  has  given  me  any 
relief  from  this  terrible  pain."  "But,"  1  said,  "his 
treatment  did  not  cure  you."  '"No,"  said  she,  "it  did 
not ;  but  tliat  is  because  I  did  not  stick  to  it.  It  is  slow 
and  tedious  to  lie  always  taking  ihese  little  sips,  and  after 
a  time  I  gave  it  up."  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  tliis, 
knowing  tliat  the  opinion  of  the  family  was  that  the  Mattei 
medicine  had  been  fully  tried,  and  oumy  saying  as  much  she 
said,  speaking  with  much  eaniestnesa,  "  I  um  dying,  not 
so  much   because   of    the   cancer,   but   because   I   have 
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neglected  to  use  the  Mattel  remedies.  If  I  had  only 
Btuck  to  them  I  might  have  lived  many  years  yet.  I  am 
80  contident  of  this  that  1  have  made  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  me  premise  that  if  they  should  be  att^iekod  by 
cancer — my  m«»ther  died  of  it,  and  it  may  reappear  in 
my  children  -  they  will  give  iij)  whatever  tliey  have  in 
hand,  and  ^o  at  onee  to  (.Vunil  Mattel  and  ]ilace  them- 
selves for  three  m«)nths  under  liis  treatment.  Then, 
when  they  luive  thoroutjhly  mastered  it,  they  can  eouie 
home,  placin;^  tlieiuselves  in  the  hanils  of  a  nui-se  or 
Homeone  wlm  will  see  to  it  that  tliey  are  compelle«l  to 
take  the  remedies  rej'ularly."  It  was  evidently  Mrs. 
Booth's  jrreat  consolation  that  althoU'Lili  she  liad  failed, 
from  natuntl  impatience,  in  attaininj^  one  jjjreat  object 
for  which  she  deemed  her  illness  was  sfTit  to  her,  she 
had  obtained  surticient  insiirlit  int^>  the  sj-eret  of  the  cure 
of  cancer  to  secure  the  s;ifetv  of  her  children,  and 
thiHMigh  them  the  relief  of  mankind  from  one  tif  the 
most  horrilile  « )f  diseases. 

TIR.    KF.yNEl»Y's    *' SOLID    F.UT."      " 

(xeneral  Booth  did  not  and  does  not  sharo  liis  wif*-*'.-? 
belief  in  the  sovereii^n  ethcaey  t)f  the  Mattel  Ire.itmenL 
against  cancer.  When  I  left  Mrs.  I^ioth's  death-bed, 
and  told  him  of  her  solemn  declaration,  I  added  that  as 
B(Nm  as  I  had  got  possessinn  of  one  solid  fact,  in  tlie 
Hhai>c  of  tlic  cure  of  a  case  of  iiulubitabh*  can(.'er,  1 
should  go  over  to  It?dy  and  see  tlie  ('i»uiii  for  myself. 
General  Ho<»th  shook  his  head.  "  He  sure  of  your  solul 
fact  first,"  lie  said.  Iliad  not  long  to  wait  for  the  fact. 
It  came  tome  unsought,  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
way  in  the  world.  In  Lady  T*aget's  aitide  she  rfferred  to 
cme  Dr.  Kennedy,  of  2:i,  <«eorge  Street.,  Hanovi?r  Scpi.ire, 
who  had  practiseil  with  much  success  entirely  with  those 
nic«licines.  I  found  on  incjuiry  .••t  (leorge  Street  that 
there  were  twi»  Dr.  Kennedys,  fatluu-  and  sou,  partnei*s 
in  an  extensive  practice,  who  c«»ntiruied,  and  more  than 
oonfinned,  all  that  Wis  state<l  by  I^-idy  Paget.  Slmrily 
after  my  fii*st  visit  Dr.  Kennedy  cauie  down  to  Wimble- 
don to  talk  ov«*r  some  literary  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  while  there  he  mentioned  that  he  had 
received  quite  uuexpjctedly  from  Scotland  the  re]»(irt  of 
a  ca*4e  of  cure  from  malignant  cancer.  I  asked  for 
veritication. 

Sh>rtlv  afterwards  he  wrote  me  that  evervthin''  was  as 
stated.  He  lia«l  seen  the  crrtiticates  <if  np«*ratioii.  ami  had 
seen  the  woman.  The  pat  lent  was  now  pt^rfectly  wi*ll.  lie 
wouM  bring  her  up  to  tnwn  and  submit  In.-r,  with  a  full 
rejiort  of  tlu*  casi'.  t»  Dr.  Hubert  Snow,  of  the  Cancer 
Hospital,  aii«l  any  commit ti-i*  nf  experts  wlmm  he  miglit 
8»deit  from  the  me«licil  faculty.  Ht-n*  at  h.-ast  st.M-med 
prifni't-t'tirlt'  evidi'Urr  (if  a  fact  S">lid  enough  to  lu-ar 
Kjrutiny,  and  nnrwithst-iiidinif  the  extreme  pressure  of 
w<»rk  necess;irv  f'»r  the  pro«luctii»n  nf  a  doubhr  Christ- 
mas number,  I  made  arrau'^ements  for  paying  a  hurried 
visit  t«i  Count  M.Mttei  at  l$ol«»!_'na. 

THK    Fxrrr.TV   an'h   thk   chau.kxok. 

My  «leteriiiin'iti«»n  t«»  i^o  at  all  haz;irds  was  strengthened 
})y  the  casual  remark  of  a  friend  wlm.  while  visiting  my 
wife,  mentioned  three  cases,  in  her  <»wn  innuediate  circle. 
of  perstins  who  had  benetited  materiallv  by  the  us«'  of  the 
remeclies  to  which  thev  were  introduced  by  the  acc«>unt 
given  «if  Lady  Paget "s  paper  in  tlie  Kkvikvv  ok  Kkvikw-j. 
One  who  had  only  a  week  to  live,  being  in  the  last  stage 
of  cancer,  experienced  almost  complete;  release  from  iwiin 
from  the  application  of  the  remedies;  another,  who  had 
sutfered  for  years  from  a  poly|)us  in  the  nose,  which 
deprivetl  her  of  taste  and  smell,  had  cjiused  it  to  disiippear 


'M)y  Mattel ;"  while  a  third,  whose  sight  was  darkenedf 
by  Ciitaract,  liad  regsiinetl  her  sight.  The.so  cases  were 
accidentally  mentioned,  in  a  friendly  w<ay,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  l>enetits  such  a  magazine  as  this  (.occasionally 
conferred  upon  its  rejwlcrs.  There  remained  rinly  to 
await  the  riisidt  of  the  challenge  to  Dr.  Snow 
and  tile  cancer  specialists.  I  had  not  long  to  wait. 
Dr.  Kennedy,  wi'iting  in  the  A'(»//f#wi7i  7^.'#*iV?r  «»f  Xovem- 
ber,  and  quoted  by  me  that  month,  stateil  that  the 
challenge  to  investigate  the  alleged  case  of  cancer  cure 
had  been  evaded.  Dr.  Snow  was  refwly  to  examine  into 
the  ease  when  it  had  been  submitted  to  any  medical 
society  ;  l)ut  all  mcjlical  societies  by  their  rules  being 
forbidden  tt)  examine  int^i  anv  case  where  the  cure  is  s;iid 
to  h.'ive  been  eU'ectec.  )»y  any  secret  remedy.  Dr.  Sn«»w's 
answer  was  simply  a  surirt  shullle  t<»  avoid  an  inquiiy. 
The  inference  is  obvious.  To  shirk  an  appeal  to  your 
own  tribunal  is  to  give  up  your  case  without  e'^en 
venturing  to  be  ln>aril  in  opp(»siti<in  Ut  the  other  side. 

As  I  was  leaving  London,  I  heanl,  from  one  who  has 
long  been  intimate  wit'.i  the  interior  ftrrstnuu^!  nf  the 
Projiaganda  at  Rome,  that  there  Count  Mattel's  remedies 
were  held  in  great  repute,  and  that  at  one  tune  the  Count 
had  C(mtemi)lated  leaving  the  Proiuvganda  »me-half  of  the 
income  deriva))le  from  the  s.alo  of  his  medicines.  Clearly, 
therefore,  it  appeare*!  to  me  that  a  man  who  was  ca|><ible 
not  only  of  convincing  so  msuiy  people  that  he  hiwi 
achieved  such  marvellous  cures  l)y  such  harmless  means, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  capable  uf  contemplating  the 
be<iuest  of  one-half  the  proceeds  of  his  discovery  t<»  the 
Pro|*aganda  <»r  missionary  dejiartment  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  a  man  whom  it  was  well  worth  a  journey 
across  Kiurope  to  see.  S'»  the  moment  I  could  leave  the 
])roof-sheets  of  my  Novemlwr  number  I  st^irted  for 
Bologna,  and  am  now  writing  at  Monte  Carlo  the  result 
of  the  observations  which  I  made. 

**QrA<'Kl"      WKT.L,    IF  TIHK,    THKN'   (JOOT)   QUACK  ! 

I  have  mentioned  all  this  jireliminary  matt43r  as  the 
bi;st  and  most  natunvl  metlmd  of  introducing  the  subject. 
It  explains  simply  an<lin  (unlerof  time  how  it  has  come  t«> 
pass  that  these  j>ages  came  to  be  written.     T<»  those  wh<» 
believi'  that  n(»t  the  slightest  attention  slumld  ever  1k» 
paid  tt»  atiyone  wlm  claims  to  have  made  a  discovery  the 
full  ]>articulars  of  whicrh  he  is  not  pre]»anMl  to  juiblish  to 
the  w«»rld  -  excepting,   of  course,    when    the   discoverer 
happt-ns  to  be  Dr.  Koch  —  the  narrativi?  of  htiw  1  came  to 
see  Count  Matt  ei  will  alVord  no  excuse,  nnicli  less  justifica- 
tion, forgiving  so  much  ]>roniinence  to  one  who  is  a  tpiack 
and  notliing  more.      He  is  a  (piack,  and  that  is  the  entl  «»f 
the    matter.      And    to    the  Faculty   of    Medicine  to   s;iy 
*'<jua«'k  "  is  as  conclusive  a  mode  <»f  ending  controversy  a< 
to  Siiy  "heretic"'  used  to  be  to  the  Faculty  of  Theology.    To 
th«»si*.  however,  whonMliM't  that  at  this  monuMit  thewlnde 
Facidty   of   ISIedicine   stand   utterly,    hopelessly   b.itlled 
before  cuu'cr.  the  cry  <»f  '*<piack,"  apjdied  to  »»ne  wli«» 
api»ears  a<tually  to  h.'ivt;  achieved  cures  of  this  malignant 
and    intractable    disease,    must    a]»pear   the    silliest    of 
absur«lities.     If  the  regular  physicians  couhl  cure  cancer, 
well  and  good;  there  might  be  some  reason  in  their  pro- 
tv.sts  against  any  trespasser  lUi  their  ground.     Ibit,  nnfor- 
tuna'.ely,  they  dont  even  pretend  to  cure  it.     As  to  this 
we  have  the  highest  authority,  that  of  Dr.  Hubert  Sn«»w. 
of  the  Catu'er  Hospital.     Writing  to  a  correspondent,  he 
siys:  Cancer  is  increasing.    The  dt»ctors  cannot  stem  its 
advance.  .\11  that  they  can  prescribe  is  to  cut,  without  even 
a  ])roniise  that  the  knife  will  d«>  more  than  postp«me  for  a 
little  time  a  torturing  death.     Thirty  th<m.s*ind  die  every 
year  by  cancer,  and  as  the  disease  takes  from  two  tA>  four 
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ytnrB  to  torture  before  it  slnys  its  victims,  there  must  be 
100,000  perautia  upon  whom  cancer  hds  laid  the  mark  of 
death.  No  one  who  hna  lived  in  a  household  Hmittun  by 
this  deadly  plsgue  will  bo  disposed  to  turn  away  from 
one  who  appears  to  have  actually  achieved  the  hitherto 
impoaaiblu  feat  of  curing  cancer,  merely  because  physi- 
cians who  have  failed  are  hissing  "quack  "  at  hini  from 
behind  their  diplomas.  Quack  be  it,  then,  it  you  please. 
We  reply  to  those  who  hiss,  and  think  they  end  the 
mAtter  by  hissing,  who  is  there  amongst  us  who  would 
not  rather  be  cured  of  cancer  by  a  quack  than  left  to  die 
according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  College  of 

THK  count's   CASTLl 


Physicians  1  "Give  God  the  praise,"  said  the  Pharisees 
of  old,  when  hearing  of  a  cure  wrought  by  One  wlio  came 
from  Nazareth,  "fur  we  know  this  man  is  a  siimer." 
"Then  he  that  had  been  blind  answered  them,  saying, 
Wiether  he  be  a  sinner  or  no,  I  know  not ;  one  thing 
I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see."  And 
that  answer  will  always  be  liual,  even  although,  as  in 
olden  times,  they  reply,  "Thou  wast  altogether  bum  in 
sin,  and  dost  thou  teach  us?  And  they  cast  htm  out." 
Even  at  the  risk  of  the  same  major  excommunication  from 
the  Faculty  I  venture  to  sot  forth  what  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  about  Count  Mattel  and  hia  discovery. 

OF    LA    KOC0BTTA. 


n.    COUNT  MATTEI  AT  HOME. 


Bologna,  the  city  of  arcades,  the  birthplace  of  Count 
Mattel,  has  a  famous  history,  which  links  the  time  of 
Hannibal  with  the  exploits  of  Garibaldi  ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
6tmiltar  to  Englishmen  as  a  stopping-place  on  the  road  tu 
Briudiai.  Its  greatest  treasure  is  the  grave  of  St.  Dominic, 
who  died  there  six  hundred  years  since,  arid  whose  tomb, 
which  Michael  Angelo  was  proud  to  adorn,  is  still  one  of 
the  pilgrim  centres  of  the  Catliolic  world.  The  Uni- 
versity, conspicuous  among  the  universities  of  the  world, 
has  never  confined  iti>  chairs  to  a  single  sex.  From  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth  it  Iiaa  occasionally 
I   J  . .  ^  professors  of  Greek,  anatomy,  matheraattca, 

actice  it  has  boldly  peraisted  in,  notwith- 
it  according  to  tradition  the  beauty  of  its  first 
or  was  HO  overpowering  that  she  was  obliged  to 
:r  lectures  from  behind  a  curtain  in  order  to 
impresaionable  pupils  toconcentrate  their  atten- 
3ir  lessons  !  Bologna  has  loi^  had  an  honour- 
1  connection  with  the  study  of  medicine,  but  it 
mtil  1789,  when  the  French  were  making  their 
first  revolution,  that  Joseph  Galvani  discovered  at 
Bologna  the  hitherto  unsuspected  secret  of  the  current 
that  bears  his  name.  His  statue  stands  conspicuous  in 
the  Pia^  Galvani,   in  which  his  marble  effigy  contem- 


and  this  pr 
standing  tna 
lady  profes 


ftble  fame  i 


plates  with  curious  fixity  of  interest  the  frog  s  limbs 
whose  twitching  hrst  revealed  to  him  the  law  that  made 
him  famous.  "  The  frig's  dancing-master,"  the  Faculty 
styled  him  derisively  in  tliose  days,  disdainfully  scorning 
the  idea  that  Galvanism  was  other  than  pretentious 
quackery  ;  but  to-day  we  all  dance  to  his  music,  the 
Faculty  included. 

THE  COUNT  S  YOUTH  AJfD  HIS  MENTOR. 

Galvani's  great  discovery  was  but  twenty  years  old 
when  Cffisar  Mattel  was  bom.  His  parents  belonged  to 
one  of  the  richest  families  in  Bolognn,  owning  a  palace  in 
tlie  city  and  largo  possessions  outside,  including,  among 
others,  the  seigniory  of  La  Rocca  de  Mngnavacca,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  north  of  Ravenna.  He 
was  educated  at  the  seminary  of  Bologna,  where  he 
applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  Latin.  Wlien  he 
was  nineteen  his  fatlii'r  died,  and  his  guardians  finding 
themselves,  as  he  naively  says,  somewhat  bored  by  his 
presence,  launched  him  upon  a  course  of  European 
travel,  with  a  full  purse,  and  no  other  control  than  his 
own  sweet  will.  It  was  in  1828  when  young  Mattei, 
"lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  woe,"  began  a  career 
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EARLV   EFFORTH. 

Whether  from  electricity,  or  from  the  devil,  or  from  the 
herbs  of  the  field,  Count  Mattei  satisfied  himself  tliat  he 
had  discovered  a  secret  which  Wcus  ca[>;ible  of  alleviating 
enormously  the  sufferings  of  mankind.  His  old  friend, 
Pius  the  Ninth,  placed  at  his  dispusiU  part  of  tlie  hospital 
of  St.  Teresa  in  Rome,  where,  twenty  years  ag«»,  he  is 
said  to  have  achieved  .some  marvellous  cures  of  ciincer  in 
an  inci*edibly  short  space  of  time.  In  tliose  days  Count 
Mattei  did  not  sell  his  medicine,  lie  manufactured  it 
and  gave  it  away  to  all  who  asked  for  it.  He  opened  a 
di.spen.sary  at  IJoloj^na,  where,  from  18G5  to  18(>7,  he 
claims  to  have  cured  an  immense  number  of  patients. 
Of  the.se  things  I  CJinnot  speak  of  my  own  knowledge. 
Wlwit  seems  certain  is  that  the  Count  was  much  aggrieved 
by  the  hostility  sluiwn  to  his  remedies  by  the  regular 
Faculty.  He  was  and  is  as  full  of  entlnisiasm  al>out  his 
meilicine  as  a  ])(»y  wh*)  has  just  discovered  the  secret  of 
the  Ixjw  and  arn)vv.  His  first  instinct,  after  repeated 
verifying  of  tlie  eflicacy  <jf  his  remedies,  was  to  aj)peal  to 
the  Church  to  add  the  liealing  <»f  bodies  to  the  healing  of 
souls,  and  t^>  arm  every  pari.sli  priest  with  the  cheaj)  and 
ellicjicious  remedies  which  his  discovery  place<l  within 
their  reach.  He  issueil  a  circular  to  this  effect  to  ministei-s 
of  all  religions,  but,  as  might  have  been  anticii»ated,  it 
met  with  no  response. 

THE    r.l'lLI>lN'«J    OF    LA    KJ.HUK'ITA. 

AlHHit  this  time  the  viruleuoo  of  the  attacks  made 
upon  him  by  the  orthodox  Faculty,  together  with  some 
thiViUs  of  personal  viulence,  led  him  to  retire  to  his 
pi-esent  castellated  stronghold  of  L;i  K.M'hetta.  Here  on 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills  rising  from  the  bed  of  the 
Ueno,  at  the  iMise  of  the  Holtigiie«io  Apeiuiines,  he  con- 
structed a  veriluble  fortress,  in  the  Iw.iyI  of  which  he 
stored  such  ai>i>aratus  as  is  ntvessiiry  for  compounding 
his  remedies.  There  he  has  lived  fnr  years,  and  there 
he  is  living  to  this  day.  In  a  doiijou  keep,  appri>aelu.'d 
by  a  steel  drawbridge  at  the  lop  nf  a  lofty  lower,  with  a 
trusty  Andrea  Ferrara  by  his  bedsi<le,  and  a  tiny  toy 
revolver  ready  to  hand,  the  Count  reuiains  on  guard 
against  the  ass;issi nation  which  he  believes  was  once  at 
least  seriouslv  planned  bv  his  <'neniies.  No\n  he  admits 
Ids  enemies  have  c]iange<l  their  tactics.  Thvy  no  longer 
plot  his  destruction  with  sword  and  pi.siol.  They  wage 
against  his  remedies  the  deadlier  warfare  of  suppression. 
Under  the  law  t»f  Italy,  Count.  Mattei,  lieing  the  holder  of 
no  luedical  diploma,  is  forl»idden  to  hold  consultations 
or  to  prescribe  medicines.  l»y  a  new  law,  which  came 
into  force  <»n  .bmuarv  1st,  no  medicine  or  remedv,  the 
nature  of  which  i^  not  <»t!icially  stated,  will  bj  allowetl  to 
be  stihl  in  all  Italy.  Against  these  new  weapons,  steel 
drawbi'idges  and  Andrea  Ferraras  are  of  no  avail,  and 
Count  Mattei  can  (mly  lament  the  unhapjiy  prejudice 
which  leads  mankin*!  to  offer  the  most  stubborn  o])p(isi- 
tion  to  those  who  seek  to  do  it  good. 

WIIV    HK   KKi:rs   HIS   SKCKKT. 

Of  late  years  Count  Mattei  was  led  to  alwindon  his 
CNirlier  |»ractice  of  giving  away  his  medicines.  He  f<»und 
that  by  giving  them  away  wholesjde,  he  di<l  not  .secure 
tlieir  widest  pos.sible  distribution.  Count  Mattei  is  a 
zealous  propagandist  f>i  Matteism.  If  he  ha<l  his  way  he 
would  administer  one  of  his  phials  of  remedies  every 
year  t<»  every  individual  in  this  planet,  and  it  is  his  honest 
opinion,  which  he  expresses  with  a  childlike  frankness, 
that  the  human  nice  wcndd  be  immensely  benefited  by 
Ruch  an  administnition.  When  he  gave  his  medicines  away, 
he  had  no  control  over  their  dissemination.     The  chemists 


who  applied'for  them  often  affixed  prohibitive  prices,  while 
imitat(jrs  sprung  up  in  scores  on  every  side.  Agaiiui 
these  he  had  no  remedy.  It  was  of  course  postiiUe  for 
him  to  have  disclosed  his  secret,  and  so  to  have  enabled 
everyone  to  endeavour  to  couii)ound  the  remedies  which 
he  believed  to  be  so  etdcacious  for  the  healing  of  the 
diseases  of  the  whole  world.  But  again.st  this  couzse 
there  was  the  weighty  objection  tliat,  although  he  could 
disclose  his  st^cret,  he  could  not  be  sure  that  those  to 
whom  it  was  impaited  would  manufacture  the  com  pound 
with  the  care  and  exactitude  upon  which  its  effect 
depended.  Every  chemist  would  attempt  t<»  manufac- 
ture his  own  electricities  and  remedies.  A  breakneck 
comjietition  wouhl  le^id  to  a  depravation  of  the  quality  of 
the  medicine,  and  the  whole  Matteist  **  science  ''  would 
be  liojielessly  disci'edited  before  it  had  established  fur 
itself  a  right  to  a  place,  and  a  leading  place,  in  the  phar- 
maci'iweias  of  the  world.  Again,  if  the  secret  were 
common  pri»perty,  it  would  l>e  nt»  one's  special  interest  to 
push  the  distrilmtion  <)f  the  remedies.  Count  Mattei, 
therefore,  decideil  to  keep  his  secret,  preserve  the  manu- 
facture in  his  own  han<ls,  to  issue  the  remedies  at  the 
lowest  ])o.ssible  price  that  w<mld  admit  of  a  profit  to  the 
distributor,  and  to  pruvi<le  funds  for  the  pro]>.'igandi5m  of 
the  new  doetrine,  and  for  the  ])unishment  of  all  who  palnioff 
upon  the  public  fraudulent  imitations  of  the  genuine  i*eme- 
dies.  The.si!  geneifil  reasims  have  l)een  enforced  within  the 
last  few  years  by  j»i'ivate  personal  reasons  of  a  somewhat 
painful  nature.  Count  Mattei  is  not  married.  His  heir, 
t(.»  whom  he  had  bequeathed  his  .secret  and  all  his  wealth, 
was  a  ne|»hew  whom  he  trusted  absolutely,  giving  him  a 
power  of  attorney  to  act  in  his  name  and  to  deal  with  his 
l»ro[ierty.  This  nephew  showed  his  a]ii)reciati«>n  of  his 
uncle's  conti<leMce  by  using  his  jiower  of  attorney  to 
j)osse.ss  himself  of  the  patrimonial  inheritance.  He 
s«|uandered  in  a  few  years  between  tliree  and  four 
millions  ol'  francs,  an<l  was  still  plunging  bri*.vely  wheu 
the  creditors  foreclosed.  It  was  a  great  blow  to  the  old 
Count  when  his  ancestral  estates  were  sent  to  the  hammer, 
and  La  liochetta  itself  narrowly  escaped  the  univenuil 
<lest ruction.  He  di.sinherited  the  scapegrace,  and  lias 
adopted  in  his  stead  a  blameless  young  man,  Signer 
Veiituroli  Mattei,  who  has  now  sole  charge  of  the  Count's 
allaii-s.  Thanks  to  his  busine.ss  aptitude,  and  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  the  Mattei  medicines  in  all  ]KU*ts  of  the 
world,  the  Count  luis  been  able  to  retrieve  his  fortunes, 
and  although  he  is  now  nearly  S2  yeai*s  of  age,  he  hopes 
to  see  himself  once  more  re-established  in  po.sse8siuu  of 
his  ancestral  domains. 

Tin:   IIEAm^UAllTERS  IX   BOUM5XA. 

It  was  Signor  Venturoli  Mattei  whom  1  met  at 
Florence,  at  the  s|kiclous  {Hilace  in  Bologi\a,  whence 
remedies  are  desjjatched  every  post  to  the  uttermost  ends 
«»f  the  worhl.  He  is  a  <juiet,  reser\'ed  youngnian  of  32,  who 
feels  the  grave  responsibility  of  his  po.sitiou.  The  Count 
does  no  business.  He  lives  at  Kiohi  among  the  mountains. 
All  the  practical  work  of  carrying  on  the  distribution  of  the 
remeilies,  the  publication  of  the  monthly  and  fort- 
nightly bulletins  or  mi»nitors  of  the  electn>-homa30- 
fiathic  system,  is  done  in  the  Rue  Mazzini.  Signor 
Ventur<.»li  Mattei  t<Mik  me  through  mom  after  room, 
showed  yie  the  great  carboys  fidl  of  the  medicaments, 
the  cases  rtN-idy  ]Kicked  to  be  sent  ofl'  to  the  world's  end, 
the  tiles  of  letters  from  i)atients  of  higli  and  low  degree, 
and  the  vi»lumes  of  t  he  publications  devoted  to  the*' new 
medical  science."  He  told  me  that  they  sent  out  about 
a  million  phials  of  the  little  gnmules  every  year,  and 
about  as  many  bottles  of  the  electricities  and  boxes  of 
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ointment.  Qermftnjr  and  Russia  were  their  beat  cus- 
tomers. In  France,  I  understood,  the  Mattel  remedies 
had  met  with  considerable  difficulties  of  ]M»  years,  owing 
to  the  oppoeition  of  various  pseud o-Matteists  who  had 
sprung  up,  each  vaunting  his  own  specific  and  discrediting 
the  original  diacoverj.  But  even  in  France,  notwith- 
standing these  schemes,  the  progreHS  of  Matteism  was 
sufficiently  rapid  to  have  united  into  one  all  the  eitisting 
homoeopaths  in  what  may  be  described  as  an  anti-Msttei 
Union.  There  was  a  signal  absence  of  any  attempt  to 
impress  the  imagination  in  the  building.  All  was  quiet, 
almost  too  quiet,  for  the  headcjuartets  of  a  system  which 
has  branches  in  almost  every  country  under  the  sun. 


Next  day  Slgnor  Venturoli  took  us  by  the  early  train 
to  Rioht,  where  we  were  to  see  the  hermit  Count  in  the 
secluded  retreat  which 
he  has  built  in  the  moun- 
tains. It  was  for  Italy 
a  somewhat  grey  day, 
which  would  have  been 
pleaiutntly  warm  for  an 
English  September. 
Kiola  lies  on  the  line  to 
Florence,  about  thirty 
miles  down  the  Reno. 
The  lino  follows  the 
courae  of  the  river, 
which  it  crosses  more 
than  once,  and  divos 
through  s'ime  twenty 
»hort  t'lnnt'ls,  redolent 
'■f  the  smell  of  Cardiff 
patent  fuel,  with  which 
all  the  locomotives  on 
this  line  are  driven. 
The  leafleHs  vines  were 
hanging  from  the  bifur- 
cated trees,  which  8too<l 
in  long  rows  on  the  right 
of   the   railway,    forming 

cruelly  trimmed  poplars, 

whose  leaves  and  branches 

up  to  their  very  topmost 

branch  had  been  cut  for 

fodder  and  for  fuel.     On 

we    vent,     leaving    the 

treen  behind  us,  entering 

a  deforested  r^on  where 

the      hills      had      been 

stripped  of  the  woods,  which  once  held  the  soil  tt^ether 

inii  stored  up  the  moisture  of  winter  for  the  needs  of 

summer,  with  results  only  too  conspicuous  in   the  shape 

of  luid^ps,  and  mountain  sides  as  bare  as  the  roofs  of 

B«^ent  Street.     Just  before  reaching  Riola,    one   such 

landslip  had  destroyed  the    railway  bridge  across  the 

Reno,  and  compeUod   the  line  to  make  a  ct)n8ider8ble 

detonr  to  the  right.     At  last,  however,  we  readied  Riola. 

"There,"  said  our  guide,  "there  is  La  Rochetta!  " 

The  illustration  on  page  37,  taken  from  a  photo- 
graph from  the  river  level,  conveys  a  fairly  good  im- 
pression of  the  quaint  but  beautiful  edifice  which  Count 
ftl«tt«i  has  built  for  himself  on  a  wooded  knoll  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  rugged  peaks  of  Monte  Ovolo  and  Monte 
Vigeae. 

AN  ABBoraroBD  ai^ahbra. 

The  summit  of 


pyramidal  in  contour,  as  if  the  mountain- building  Titans 

of  the  past  had  wished  to  anticijiate  the  architecture  of 

the  men  who  piled  the  Pyramid  of   Cheops,      ()n  the 

opposite   side   of    the    river    to   La   Rochetta    stood    a 

bright    red-coloured    villa,   occupied    by  the   factor  of 

the  estate,  a  brilliant  spot  of  colour  in  the  midst  of  the 

surrounding  grey.    The  day  was  too  dull  for  us  to  catch 

a  glimpse  of   the  siiou-^^overed  peaks   in   the   distance, 

which,  a  day  or  two  after,   I  saw  radiant  in   sunshine 

from   the   bridge   at   Florence ;    but,   even  without   the 

snow    mountains,    the    scene    was    full    of    a    certain 

grandeur   and    beauty.      A    road,    sloppy  and    muddy 

enough    to    have    been    the    product     of     an    Engl'sh 

November,    crossed     the     railway   and   wound    up   the 

hills    through    the    woods    to    the   Count's  castle.    In 

little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour   we  reached  the 

castle,    passing    on    our   way    the    hotel    of    La   Rosa, 

where  the  Count 'spatienta 

formerly  stayed  for  treat- 

*'"■'"  1         ment.     A  rabbit-warren 

'"*  in  the  hillside,  where  the 

Count    keeps  a   flourish- 

'  ing    colony     of     Belgian 

"  ',  hares,    lay   below.      The 

•         Count's  garden  surrounds 


the 


istle. 


through  the  Moorish  por- 
tico, we  entered  the  court. 
yard  and  looked  around. 
Imagine  Abbotsford  in 
Italy,  but  Alibotsford 
cr^tssed  with  tlie  Alham- 
bra  and  perched  on  tlie 
Apennines,  and  you  can 
conceive  La  Rochetta, 
And  to  make  the  re- 
membrance complete, 
there  were  the  beautiful 
dc^.  Tiger  and  another, 
apparently  honoured  as 
the  representatives  of  the 
original  discoverer  of 
snti-scrofuloso.  The  en- 
trtnce  was  guarded  by 
quaint,  grotesque  mon- 
stem— some  of  them  tha 
spoil  of  ancient  monas- 
teries; others,  fantastic 
emanations  of  the  Count's 
own  fancy — gloritied  gar- 
goyles, and  other  mon- 
strosities in  stone.  The 
place  has  the  solidity  of  a  Norman  keep  and  the  airy, 
fantastic  colour  of  a  Moorish  palace. 

THE   COVST   AT    HOMIS. 

In  the  hall,  where  a  bright  won<l  fire  was  burning,  Count 
Mattei  received  us.  He  isa  man  about  the  middle  height, 
and  apparently  not  more  than  60,  although,  according  to 
the  aljnanac,  he  will  be  82  in  -Tanuary.  His  hair  is  black, 
his  step  is  fignrous,  and  although  I  would  not  like  to 
match  him  in  a  trial  of  strength  against  the  phenomenal 
Old  Man  of  Hawsrden,  he  is  as  full  of  buoyant  vigour  aa 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  We  were  soon  seated  round  the 
fire,  and  full  of  pleasant  chat  about  the  country-side,  in 
which  the  Count  spends  his  days,  and  the  castle,  in  tha 
building  of  which  he  finds  the  relaxation  of  his  life.  Con- 
spicuous over  the  fireplace  was  an  immenss  vase  in 
of  these  hills  is  almost  exactly     Corinthian  bronze,  the  gift  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Elliott,  who. 
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bis  wife,   "as'ttiej  have  already  restored  mine."     The 
Banians,  high  and  \oyr,  wer«  proftute  in  their  expreBsionB 
of  gratitade.      The  PrineeBs  Worontzoff.  of  the  Russian 
Court,  is  described  in  one  letter  as  "one  of  the  greatest  of 
jonr  admirers,"  and  the  tobacco-pouch — a  curiously  oma- 
meuted  a&tr — was  her  gift.    His  gold  watch  was  the  gift 
of  another  Russi&n  ladj  at  the  Court.     Among  others,  I 
was  delighted  to  coma  across  a   letter  in  which  Madame 
fialbig — the  Admirable  Crichtnn  of  modem  women — was 
deambedas  "one  of  your  great  admirers,"  who  had  just 
•cbieTed  the   care 
of  a  fsTOurito  dog 
by  the    wonder- 
worting    globules. 
Oregorieff,      the 
Petersburg  banker, 
wrote  doelaring  that 
he  owed  his  life  to 
tbe  Count,  and  that 
he  regards  him  as 
one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  our  epoch. 
(X  Et^sb  letters 
there  were  not  so 
many,  but  there  was 
so  lack   of    gossip 
■boat  eminent  Eng- 
lishmen and  Anglo- 
Indiana    who   had 
iGoeiTed  great  ben  e- 
6t  from  hie   treat- 
ment. The  Duchess 
of  Aigjrll  wrote  in 

1884.    declaring 

li»t,   after   having 
nfleied   for  many 


Incredible  thou^  this  testimony  may  appear,  it  is  con- 
firmed by  a  Mr,  D'Acostn  in  Calcutt*,  who  has  written  to 
the   Indian   Daily  Neirs,  giving   particulars   concerning 
the  cure  of  unmistakable  leprous  sores  by  the  same  simple 
remedies.     One  of  the  letters  in  the  Golden  Book  which 
interested  mo  much  was  from  Cardinal  Lovigerie.    It  was 
a  long  letter,  which  began  by  stating  that  he  hod  heard 
frflip  many  serious  and  trustworthy  authorities  of  the 
marvellous    results  which  had  been   achieved    by  the 
Count's  remedies,  in  the  hands  of  the  French  Sisters  of 
Bon     Secours     in 
Tunis,  and  also  in 
the  cities  of  Italy, 
The  good  Cardinal 
wrote,  pointing  out 

advantage  it  would 
be  if  all  the  Catholic 

Northern     Africa 
could  be  furnished 

with  these  reme- 
dies, BO  simple  and 
so  costless,  with 
which  they  could 
heal  the  bodies  of 
those  whose  souls 
.  theysoughttosRve. 
But,  added  he  with 
practical  good  sense 
"could  you  not 
devise  some  means 
by  which  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to 
bo  for  ever  taking 
sips  of  your  medi- 
cine? In  the  heart 
of  tiie  desert,  in 
the  midst  of  savage 
tribes,  it  is  diflicult 
to  take  the  regula- 
tion dose  with  the 
regulation    persist- 

Count  Mattei  what 
replic<l. 


'  Oh," 


he 


The  Connt spoke 
freely    as     to    the 

uu  which  was  made 
<^  his  medicines  ly 

>l)e  nuanonaHes  ia  oabdinal 

HriwiB    parts     of 

8ie  world.  There  is  a  hospital,  he  said,  at  Hankow,  in 
Cliina,  where  1,000  native  patients  are  treated  entirety 
h  the  French  Sisters  of  Mercy  witli  the  medicines.  Tlie 
JtsuitB,  although  somewhat  inclined  to  look  askance  in 
''roe  placcA  at  the  medicines  as  owing  their  efficacy  to  un- 
°i>fy  science,  have  made  good  use  of  them  in  India.  It  is 
*  Jesuit  father  at  the  tKspensary  at  Mangalore  who  claims 
^  hkre  wTODght  several  marvellous  cures  of  leprosy 
*t  »   catt  which  does  not  amount  to  a  pound  a  head. 


doubt,  and  it  is  not 

Every  sip  of  the 
solution  gives  a 
kind  of  electrical 
fillip  to  the  system, 
but  tlte  curative 
element  is  in  the 
granules  whichever 
LAViGKRiB.  way    you    take 

&  CITRE  FOR  SEA  SICKNESS. 

The  Americans  do  not  take  so  kindly  to  the  infinite- 
simal doses  as  the  Europeans  and  the  Asiatics.  Some 
Americans,  however,  with  a  shrewd  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  offered  him  £200,000  for  his  secret,  but  the  offer 
was  rejected.  An  American  minister  in  Italy  wrotesaying 
he  always  used  the  remedies  with  very  great  i)enefit, 
but  hitherto  Dr.  Puschaek,  the  American  representative 
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uf  thu  C(mnt  in  Chicago,  has  not  done  much  more  than 
koei»  the  system  in  evidence  before  tlie  American  i)ublic. 
It  was  curious  tu  hear  the  Count  tilk  of  cancer  cures  as 
if  they  were  among  the  ordinary  everyday  incidents  of 
life.  lie  s;vid  that  two  (Jermans  fmm  the  Court  had  c«>me 
to  Hinhi  to  iisk  him  to  go  U.t  prescribe  f<»r  the  Emperor 
Frederick.  He  liad  refused,  as  he  always  refuses,  to  attempt 
anything  after  an  ojieration.  Medicines  were  sent  to  San 
Uemti,  but  he  knew  nuthing  as  to  whether  tliey  had  been 
used.  Ul  a  much  more  univers;il  malady,  althougli  ktr- 
tunately  by  no  means  so  fatal,  he  mainUiined  he  had 
acliieved  a  complete  mastery.  Sea-sickness,  he  said, 
would  snoii  be  a  tiling  of  the  [wist.  A  few  grains  of  one  of 
his  decoctions,  taken  dry  or  sijiped  in  solution,  enal)le  the 
woi-ht  sailors  to  c«»ntemplal*)  with  comjiosure  the  Channel 
j«\ssHge.  My  fellow  traveller  continued  this.  Himself 
but  an  iiulilierent  sailor,  he  had,  witli  the  aid  of  the 
magic  gl(»buies,  made  the  journey  from  Harwich  to 
-Vntwerp  and  back  in  a  lumpy  sea  without  ex- 
periencing even  a  nnuuentary  tiualm.  Mrs.  Roi^th- 
Tucker  also  f«.»und  some  J'clief  i>n  her  joiu'uey  to 
India.  Uf  coui*se  with  some  travellers  it  fails,  but  if 
even  it  was  ellicacious  in  5U  per  cent,  what  a  boon  it 
would  be  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  ni'U  <b:  iin:rl 

TTIK   ("ASTI.K    OK    I.V    IKM'HK'rrA. 

As  it  was  nearing  luncheon,  the  Cuiint  suggested  wo 
slmuld  inspect  the  Castle,  an  invitation  which  was  wel- 
comed with  alacrity*.  In  and  out  and  r««und  about  we 
wamlered,  marvelling  'iL  the  continual  surprises  which 
met  us  in  every  ro(»m.  The  castle  is  built  around  the 
rock  which  rises  almost  to  the  higiicst  Ualtlement. 
First  ti»  design  and  lluai  to  superintend  the  execution  of 
his  fancies  these  lia\  e  l»een  the  aniusenient  of  all  his  later 
years.  It  originally  began  as  a  S'.viss  chalet  ;  it  has  gra<lu- 
ally  developed  into  a  masMi\e  little  castle.  At  t  he  highest 
point  of  the  western  wing  he  is  constructiiiL:  achaj>el  with 
a  mausoleum  altacln-d,  win-re,  wiu-n  even  .s>r,if'.ii>ip  fails 
to  pri»l«>ng  his  life,  the  Coui.t  i.«>  ]>nparinga  tuarble  s;irco- 
phagus  as  his  last  r»'sring-place.  Strange  thougli  it  may 
nppCiir,  the  Count,  whose  passion  for  Moorish  architecture 

III.     WHAT   DUES 

.Anl  now  the  question  arises,  NViiat  does  it  all  come 
to  {  Is  tliis  amiable  enthusiast  in  the  Aj)enuines  the 
lM;nefa<*t<»r  of  the  world  .'  oris  he  but  another  charlatan  bent 
up<»n  tilling  his  |K»ckets  by  gulling  the  public?  Conscious 
charlatan  C<»unt  Mattei  does  not  seem  to  be.  He  believes 
in  his  reme<lies  as  Mr.  (Gladstone  believes  in  Honie  Kule, 
or  (.'ardiual  Manning  believes  in  the  (-atholic  Church. 
Whether  In;  is  justitied  or  n«»t  in  his  belief,  who  can  sfiy  ? 
It  is  a  <juestion  of  evidince,  of  experiment,  <.»f  careful 
scientiti<'  observation.  No  one,  of  covuse,  pretends  to 
l)elieve  in  a  inii\ers.d  spe<:itic.  It  is  not  enough  to  show 
that  his  remedies  fail  and  oft  en  fail.  Tried  by  that  t»'st  every 
svstem  in  the  world  slantls  condennu'd.  jNlen  and  women 
have  a  ]ierverse  habit  of  dying  in  spite  of  all  the  systems 
invented  to  keep  them  alive.  The  (|Uestion  is  n«)t  whether 
they  do  nnt  often  fail,  for  that  nnist  be  taken  for  granted 
in  any  case,  but  whether  or  not  they  often  suceee<l  where 
i»ther  remedies  have  bei;n  useless.  Of  course  it  is  not 
sutticient  to  prove  that  this  hap]>ens  in  isolated  cases. 
Cures,  atidremarkalile  cures,  liave  been  wroui^lit  by  In'ead- 
and-lmrter  pills  and  by  potions  of  ct»loured  water.  The 
imaginatiiin  plays  a  great  part  in  medicine.  IJut 
inuigination  will  not  cure  a  cat,  n».)r  will  imagination  cure 
a  cancer.  Both  <if  these  achievements  are  daimeil 
by  the  Alatteists.  They  cannot  possibly  l^e  accused 
of  contining  their  experiments  to  any  selected 
few.      Tho     Chinese    ut    Hankow,      the     Araljs      of 


Im»  led  him  to  reproduce  the  Court  of  the  Lions  in 
lieart  of  It;ily,  has  never  seen  the  Alhambra,  and  m 
travelled  inthe  East.  Every  thing  has  beenrepitHlucedf 
drawings  and  pLms,  and  every  detail  has  been  worked 
by  his  own  ret;iiners.  They  have  even  xuade 
coloured  tiles  with  which  the  floors  are  jjaved.  I 
marvellous  what  a  simple  pcasiint  ctni  do  when  his  h 
is  in  his  work  and  a  directing  inte.lligeiice  ia  by  his  fi 
One  thing  i)leased  me  much  :  the  whole  of  the  round  to 
in  the  western  wing  is  literally  honey c<jnibeil  with  he 
**  Why  these  holes  .' "  I  asked.  **For  the  swallows," 
the  reply. 

We  were  not  admitted  to  the  secret  lalK>ratory  wl 
this  Wizjird  of  the  Hilb  Wijrks  his  wonders.  But  wuw 
inti*  the  violet  chamber,  wound  up  the  6t<;el  drawbric 
and  mar\*elled  at  the  allegorical  frescoes  ini  the  wal 
the  Chamber  of  Illusions.  The  sunlight  one  day  i 
such  strange  shadows  on  the  wall  that  the  fancy  sei 
the  Count  to  have  them  ]Niinted.  The  i*esult  wa 
gigantic  fresco,  representing  the  downfall  of  the 
svstems  of  medicine  before  the  **new  medical  science' 
Count  Mattei. 

When  we  returned  to  the  hall  we  found  a  spleii 
luncheon  awaitingus.  The  hermit  of  1^.-1  Rochettadoes 
live  like  an  anchorite,  and  his  cook,  a  little  Italian  iuai< 
It,  might  give  lessons  with  advantage  to  the  chefs  of  s« 
Londtiu  clubs,  (-ourse  followed  course,  all  perfe 
servi'il,  until  at  last  colVee  .sent  from  Demerani  h 
gratefvd  patient  bnuight  the  meal  to  a  close.  The  Co 
(liil  not  lunch  with  us.  It  is  only  at  dinner  that 
]>resides  at  his  own  ^abIe,  in  jiatriarchal  fashion,  i 
rounded  by  his  retainers,  who  sit  d<iwn  si<lu  by  side  i 
his  icuests.  After  lunch  he  rejoined  us  in  the  \ 
smoking  iiis  piju*.  Almost  everything  at  table  was 
ju'twluce  tjf  his  own  estate  ;  wine,  game,  ti.sh,  f«»wl,  fr 
Wert:  h«)me-grown.  After  s<mie  more  pleasiint  talk 
of  the  same  cheery  Ci>niidence  in  the  coming  triuu 
of  the  new  medical  science,  we  took  our  leave  of 
J*npe  <»f  Health,  as  he  humorously  styled  himself.  ; 
SMoii  were  sjieediug  Ixick  to  Bologna  along  the  valley 
the  ileno. 

IT   ALL   COME  TO  i 

Northern  Africa,  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America, 
lepers  of  India,  together  with  the  courtiers  of  St,  Pel' 
burg,  the  diplomatists  <jf  (Jernumy,  and  the  ri»yaltiei 
Austria,  make  up  a  suthciently  extende<l  range  of  subj* 
f»ir  the  experiment  to  Ije  fairly  exliaustive.  At  the  si 
timt;,  the  results  of  the  experiment  have  not  been  nc 
with  scientilic  accunicy  to  atl'onl  us  anything  approacb 
to  certainty  as  t^)  the  curative  value  of  the  new  reiuedi 
Of  course,  to  any  person  unaccu.stome4  to  the  iiii 
tesimal  (h>ses  of  the  nom(e4.)iKith,  there  seems  SiimeUi 
obviously  incredible  in  the  assertion  that,  when  a  glul 
the  size  of  a  ])in's  heail  is  dissolveil  in  c^  tumbler  of  wa 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  solution  um  prtxluce  the  slight 
etlect  upon  an  obstinate  disease.  But  even  this  is  not 
utmost  limit  of  the  tax  of  tlie  system  uptm  our  crediil 
For  when  the  |»atient  is  very  far  gime  it  is  prescribed 
necessary  to  give  him  teaspoonfuls  of  a  .second  or  evei 
a  third  dilution.  What  this  means  is  as  follows.  You  t 
a  gloliule  the  size  of  a  ])in-head,  and  dissolve  it  in  a  tuml 
of  water.  From  that  solution  y(m  take  one  t4*Jws|ioi>n 
throw  the  rest  away,  and  mix  that  teas|KK>nful  wit 
second  tumblerful  of  water.  That  is  the  second  d 
tion.  If  the  case  is  very  desperate  you  take  a  teaspo 
ful  from  that  mixture  and  tuld  it  to  a  third  tumbler,  i 
serve  up  teaspoonfuls  of  the  resultant  third  dilut 
every  live  minutes.  To  the  natural  man,  accustoniec 
the  massive  doses  of  allopathy,  the  suggestion  that  8 
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a  Attenu&t»d,  thrice-diluted  solution  of  n  pin'a  heftd  of  a 


Bat  n  friend  of  mine,  who  doaa  not  believe  in.  Mnttei, 
told  me  that  when  he  was  wat«hing  at  what  he  feared 
would  be  the  death-bed  of  one  of  his  children  vfho  waa 
Ijriog  sick  of  a  fever,  he  saw  the  temperature  on  the 
tbermotneter  fall  with  the  most  remarkable  regularitj' 
after  each  teaapoonful  of  the  second  dilution  wasadminis- 
t«red. 

The  cases  in  which  curescnn  be  effected  inHtAutsneoualj 
ane,  however,  comparatively  few.     The  worst  of  many  of 

the    RIattei    treat- 

menta  in  that  they 

are    an    slow,   and 

need  to  be  persisted 

in  so  long  that  the 

patient      losea 

patience  and  gives 

Dp   juHt    when    he 

oo^t     to     have 

pereevered.    There 

is     one     excellent 

thing   about    these 

medicines,  and  that 

is,   they    are    very 

<dwap.      There  are 

About  301  globules 

in      each      shilling 

phial,  each  of  them 

guaranteed  as  good 

for     at    least     one 

whole  tumbler- 
ful of  medi- 
cine.      There   is 

noihinj;    cheaper 

than    this     in    the 

whole     pharma- 

THI  OXK  CKVCLiL 
TEfft, 
There  are  many 
■purious  Mattel 
medicines  in  the 
market,  and  there 
are  some  electro- 
horn  <»  o  p  a  t  h  i  c 
remedies  which 
claim  to  date  from 
a  discuverer  whose 
invention  Count 
Uottei  is  accused 
of  entloiting.  With 
all  tbefW    thifigs    I 

Whether  or  not  the 

Count  was  the  real  Simon  Pure,  or  whether  he  entered 
into  other  men's  labours,  is  a  matter  on  which  I  cannot 
pnifev  to  eipress  any  opinion  worth  having.  Neither 
can  I  frir  a  mntnent  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  pneudo- 
Mottei  remedies.  They  may  be  mere  fraudulent  imita- 
ttODB,  "r  they  may  be  far  more  powerful  medicines  than 
thoar  niannfactured  at  Boli^(na.  With  them  I  have 
nothing  to  do.  Any  one  else  can  look  into  these  claims. 
Hy  business  is  simply  and  solely  with  the  genuine  Mattel 
remedies — ^these  and  iio  other.  Nor  does  it  concern  me 
in  the  least  whether  or  not  the  Count's  version  of  his 
diacorer;  or  his  theoiy  of  their  manufacture  is  correct. 
He  tnay  he  under  a  hallucination.    A  dozen  men  may 
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have  anticipated  his  discovery.  All  that  is  beside  the 
question.  All  that  I  have  to  do  is  to  press  one  vital 
point,  and  one  point  only.  Do  these  remedies  cure,  or 
do  they  not  1  Let  ua  grant,  if  you  please,  that  the  Count 
is  a  moonstruck  enthusiast  or  a  crafty  knave,  and  grant 
also  that  other  electro-homceopathic  remedies  are  for 
more  powerful,  that  in  no  way  disposes  of  the  question, 
the  only  question  of  the  slightest  importance  to  mankind, 
viz.,  Do  the  Mattel  remedies  cure,  or  do  they  not  i 


J  be  decided,  first  by  evidence  as  to 
what  has  been 
done,  and,  second- 
ly, by  experiment 
as  to  what  can  be 
done.    Eiperin»ent 

ea«y.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  effi- 
cacy of  "blue  elec- 
tricity "  as  a  styp- 
tic. This  is  so 
Stent  that  Mr. 
loth  -  Tucker  is 
convinced  that  in 
field  hospitals  and 
in  war  time  it  will 
save  innumerable 
lives  which  now 
perish.     That  can 


the  trouble  to  cut 
his  finger  and  then 
Mjply  the  remedy. 
'The  efficacy  of  the 
granulea,  good 
against  sea  -  sick- 
ness, can  also  be 
tested  very  simply. 
They  are  not  uni- 
versally efficacious. 
In  some  cases  they 
fail,  but  in  tJio  ma- 
jority, so  far  OS  I 
can  judge,  they 
succeed.  Person- 
ally I  can  only 
testify  to  the  almost 
magical  effect  of 
the  medicine  in 
banishing  an  attack 
of  sickness,  and 
their  efficacy  in 
allaying  painful 
swelling  from  mos- 
quito bites.  These  are  trifles,  but  the  success  of  the 
remedies  in  these  matters,  although  not  affording  the 
slightest  argument  as  to  their  efficacy  in  cases  of  cancer 
and  leprosy,  carry  us  at  least  past  the  position  taken  up 
by  those  who  deny  tliat  there  is  anything  in  the 
electricities  but  pure  water,  or  in  the  granules  but 
sugar.  The  allegations  as  to  the  cure  of  cancer  are  more 
serious  and  demand  a  more  seriouH  treatment. 

I  have  before  me  reporte  of  four  cancer  cases  in  which 
competent  medical  men  certify  that  the  patients  have 
been  cured  by  the  use  of  the  Mattel  remedies.  The  first 
two  are  taken  from  tlie  practice  of  a  doctor  in  South- 
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On  inquiring  from  the  doctor  whether  these  state- 
ments were  authentic  and  would  Itear  cross-examination 
before  a  committee,  he  said  they  were  perfectly  authentic, 
but  that  the  patients,  while  willing  to  attest  their  cure, 
would  object  to  be  submitted  to  a  public  or  quasi-public 
examination.  I  will,  therefore,  not  lay  any  further  stress 
upon  these  cases. 

TWO    ALLEIJEI)   CURES. 

The  other  two,  fortunately,  have  no  such  hesitancy  in 
Cuming  forward  to  Sciy  wliat  the  Mattei  medicines  have 
done  for  them.  Both  the  cjvses  have  been  submitted  Ut 
A  comimny  of  medical  gentlemen  which  met  at  Linuner  s 
Hotel  cm  Smiday,  December  1,  bcf«»re  whom  the  patients 
appeai'ed  and  submitted  to  the  examination  of  any  of 
timse  present.  The  jKirticulars  of  these  cases  are  tis 
follows  : — 

Mrs.  Fergus* m,  a  widow  of  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  living  on  tlie  Clyde,  sull'ered  from  cancer  in 
the   breast,    which   was    operated   uptMi   at   E<linburgh 

Infirumry   by    Pn)fessor  A on  ()ct»»ber   8th,    188G. 

After  returning  home  as  cured,  wincer  broke  out 
again,  and  she  was  subjected  to  a  second  operation  on 
NovenilKjr  10th,  1887.  The  wound  was  a  long  time 
liealing,  but  the  cancer  again  ai)peared,  and  tliis  time 
slie  underwent  a  deep jr  operation,  on  January  21st,  1S81I. 
When  the  cancer  reappeared  it  was  thought  useless  to 
subject  the  patient  for  the  foiu'th  time  ti)  the  knife, 
and  slie  was  left  to  die.  The  disease  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced that,  when  slie  was  brought  under  t!ie  attention 
of  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  Se])tenil)er,  18H'.i.  he  expressed  an 
opinion  that  it  was  Impeless  to  try  and  save  her  life  as 
slie  liad  not  m«»re  than  two  «>r  three  niniiths  t«i  live.  He 
could,   however,  give  her  s  un-.j  medicines  lo  alleviate  her 

i»ain    during   the   sir  at   time    ^he   had    to    live.     Mrs. 
\»rgusoii,   in-^tead  of  dying,  us..*d  the  Mattei  medicines 

and   recovered.     Dr.  (I .    who  e.xamined  her   befi»re 

and  sent  her  up  to  Kdinburgh  Inlinuary,  has  n'»w 
eerti1ie<l  that  she  has  enm[)letely  reejjveretl  and  is  now 
in  go;Hl  liealth.  The  woman  has  ln-en  pruduce^l  before 
I*r«»fessor  A —  antl  the  other  operating  doctors.  She 
was  prodiieetl  at  LimuiTs  Hotel  and  answered  all 
ipiestioiis  that  were  put  to  her,  ;in«l  showed  no  trace  of 
the  dis^-ase  beyond  the  scars  of  the  jireviiuis  opfrati<.»ns. 

Extract  from  tile  Ui'i^ist  "r  of  Operation  conducted  by 
Pmfessor  A in  the  Edinburgh  Inlinnary  : 

M:>.  K.  v. ...  o.r.  s.  iss  ;   ...  i:\.-i-:i..n  of  l{i;.dit  Ma-nma. 
N«»v.;j).  I>s7  ..,  |{..'.'inrent  Si-iirhu> 
.Ian.  21.  ISH:.) 

Gertiticate  from  surgeon  a.-»  to  her  health  :- 

ni/tohiT  2*_'.  —  I  li'-rehv  r.Ttifv  tiial  in  .Tiilv  la-1  I  saw  and 
eXMiiiined  Mr^.  K.  K.  Jslie  irjfunn.-d  km- lli.it  sIm- had  Ij^m-h 
I'l'iT.itr  I  oil  |iir  i"  iMi'rr  of  the  lin-i-t  and  lor  n-furri-iu";".  Un 
e.v:.nuiriation  I  founl  a  ]»erfe:»  heaithy  ci  Mtrix.  and  tin- 
L'laniU  of  tni-axiili  nornrj!.  I  c«'rti:i'"l  Iw.-r  a>  in  j^m  m1  an<l 
^ulnld  iieaiili.— (.;.  II.  A..  r..A.,  M.D. 

The  siTtind  aisv  is  tliat  of  ]Mr>.  Kdner,  of  Hudders- 
lii'hl.  S:iniv  years  l»ii-k  a  sni  dl  irrowth  of  a  piMiiliar 
type  shovvird  itself  bi-hind  tii«.'  nail  'tt  the  third  tin^^er, 
possibly  tK'c.isione  1  by  the  piis^ure  of  a  tlundili*.  The 
local  docti'r  treali.d  it  f-»r  sun-  fin-ideiMiue  t  ime  with 
various  Iniiuns.  Imt  stdl  it .  per^i^ted.  At  l«*iigih  he 
r.!Consm-.'i\dt.*il    hrr    to   u'"    up    to    L  union    and    considi 

Mr.  li .  an  eminent   ^uri^-.-on  aitacii.'d  to  ..ne  of  nur 

lar.;est  hM.spitals,  He  at  on**!.*  proniiin«'ed  it  a  .^'Wi'iium, 
which  is  a  pi'cnliarly  milinnant  allection.  He  removed  it 
Mud.scrapetl  rin*  boni*.  and  tlie  Inly  ret nrneil  to  In-r  home. 
Not  long  aft  ..T  it  reapjieared.  and  sh.-  returned  an»l  sub- 
mitted to  another  .similar  op 'ration.  In  a  few  weeks 
m.»re  it   recurred   again,  and   now   the  lirst  Joint  of  the 


finger  was  removed.  Still  it  recurred  again  after  aboal 
the  same  lapse  of  time  ;  and  on  this  occasion,  when  the 
surgeon  advised  the  removal  of  the  finger,  the  patienfc 
demurred.  He  counselled  her  and  her  husband  to  take 
the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Paget  in  the  matter.  Oa 
doing  so  8ir  James  confirmed  the  advice  already  given, 
and  ur^ed  that  the  operation  should  Ix)  performed  with- 
out deky,  otherwise  the  consequences  would  be  mnt 
serious.  And  now  the  finger  was  removed  ;  and  oim 
again  the  lady  returned  home,  and  hoped  that  deliveruiee 
had  come.  But  in  vain  !  In  about  five  weeks  a  le- 
currence  was  uimiistakable,  and  progressing  with  greit 
rapidity.  All  the  tissues  of  her  liand  and  arm  on  both 
sides  swelled  up,  became  discoloured,  the  lymphatie 
glands  at  the  bend  of  the  eU)ow  enlarged,  and  the  whole 
arm  felt  hot  and  heavy  ;  and  with  a  heai'y  heart  shecamt 
back  again  t<j  London,  and  waited  upon  the  aurgeon  who 
had  operated  hitherto,  and  who  now  proposed,  without 
delav,  to  remove  her  aiin  alxjve  the  elbow.  She  rebelled 
against  this,  and  he  assured  her  that  it  was  the  onlj 
chance  of  .sfiving  her  life.  She  coidd  not  see  how  thu 
could  l>e,  but  judging  from  the  fatal  regularity  of  the 
preceding  recurrences,  concluded  that  the  next  recurrence 
must  bo  in  all  i)ro))ability  a  fatd  one,  and  so  she  resolved  to 
make  apj)lication  for  lielp  in  another  (piarter.  It  was  at 
the  time  wlien  Lady  Paget  s  tirst  article  lia<l  appeared  and 
been  noticed  in|the  Revikw  of  Ukview.«»,  and  having  read 
it  she  resolved  at  t>nce  to  con.sult  Dr.  Kennetly.  *\Tien 
she  did  so,  and  learned  that  there  was  hope  for  her  from 
the  reine»lies  of  Count  Mattei,  she  pl.acetl  herself  at  once 
under  treatment  in  Dr.  Kennedy  s  Medioil  Home.  She 
so  si)eedily  recovered  that  in  five  weeks  slio  was  able  to 
return  home.  She  has  been  keeping  well  during  theiie 
tive  nmnt lis  that  have  pa.ssed,  is  now  in  perfect  health,  and 
with  the  excejilion  of  the  lost  linger,  she  lias  no  trace  of 
the  disease.  All  t lies  j  facts  have  ))een  confirmed  by  the 
written  testinK.mv  of  her  medical  attendant««,  and  the 
growth  was  subjected  to  microscojtic  examination  by 
Mr.  IJ ,  and  pronounced  to  be  a  mun  (-cvUed  siircvau, 

WAS   IT   KE.VI.   CAN-KIl,    AND   I.S   JT   C'UUED  2 

In  l)..>tli  of  the.se  ca-^js  th.t  Mattei  medicines  seemed  to 
liave  j»erfornied  a  eomi)letj  cure  under  conditions  which 
C'ouni  .Mattel  reg.irds  as  fatal.  He  never  pittfcsses  to 
cure  anyone  who  has  undergone  an  operation,  but  in  both 
these  eases  the  patients  had  been  ojierated  on  three  times. 
Trieil  hv'  the  tests  of  Prof.  Uav  Lankester  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  wantiu:^  in  these  cases. 

No  dnnbt  the  doctors  who  operated  t>n  Mrs.  Ferguson 
and  Mrs.  Kilner  may  have  been  mistaken  in  believing 
that  they  were  sullVring  from  eancjr,  but,  if  .»k>,  there  is 
no  reason  to  n'ly  upon  the  ju'l^meiit  of  any  doctor  in 
any  casi-  <»f  cancer.  If  the  <loctor  is  sulhciently  ci)n- 
vini'e  I  of  the  eanc.M'ons  nature  of  the  maladv  as  to 
suhjeci  the  patirnt  to  a  <Iam;erous  operation,  not  once, 
hut  twice,  and  eviMi  thrice,  tiie  public  wi^l  accept  as 
sulli«'ifnt  evitlence  that.  aec«>rdini'  ti>  tiie  best  avaikible 
scientific  di.i'4n«».'.is.  the  mala«ly  was  cancer.  If  it  wenJ 
lU't  cano']-,  why  the  operation  .' 

It  miv  also  1k'  nlii«!cted  that  it  is  too  earlv  to  declare 
that  the  cancer  in  eithi-r  of  these  cases  has  been  com- 
jih"t«"ly  cured,  «»r  that  tliere  will  ntit  lu?  a  relapse.  No 
douljt  ridaj)se>  do  «iccur,  not  only  in  the  Mattei  treat- 
ni«'nt,  but  in  others.  In  buth  the  cases  I  liavu  mentioned 
the  profession  reu^irded  death  as  cert;iiuin  a  few  months, 
bui.  thanks  to  the  use  of  the  Mattei  remedies,  both  of 
the  patients  are  in  i^ond  health  at  the  present  time.  That 
surely  is  sullicient  to  justify  the  institution  of  a  carefully 
conducted  scientitic  e.\perlment  as  to  the  value  of  these 
medicines. 
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AX  INTERVIEW  WITO  LADY  PAGET. 

When  Lady  Paget  was  in  London  last  month,  I  called 
upon  her  at  53,  Orosveiior  Street,  and  had  from  her  the 
Btroiigest  {possible  contirmation  of  the  statements  in  her 
article.  La<iy  Paget  is  not  a  lady  of  one  idea  :  she  is 
somewhat  eclectic  in  medicine,  and  has  long  taken  deep 
interest  in  ■  nrions  methods  of  treatment,  using  im- 
partially li'Mn(eo|Kithy,  water  cure,  a  herbal  system  of 
her  own,  and  Count  Mattci's  remedies.  Slie  s;iid  no  one 
ctmld  cntert-iin  any  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  extraortlinary 
cures  wrought  by  the  Mattel  remedies  when  they  were 
correctly  applied  and  persistently  taken.  iSho  had  cured 
<me  of  her  own  cliildren  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by  their 
use,  and  had  since  then  gone  nn  using  them  with  extm- 
ordinary  results.  Slie  oontirmed  very  strongly  the  impres- 
sion 1  had  received  f  nmi  the  Count.  X«  >  <  »ne,  she  remarked, 
could  possibly  doubt  his  hnmUjiilr  belief  in  the  virtues  (»f 
his  own  diso«»very.  Ho  w^is  an  enthusiast.  He  t4»ld  her 
that  he  would  liave  no  hesitntion  in  miming  the  herlis 
used  by  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  medicines,  but  the 
finishing  touch,  the  secret  by  which  lie  gave  them  an 
efficacy  far  superior  to  any  nrdinary  medicine,  was  not 
one  which  he  would  comnuniicJit«  to  the  w<irld.  Lsuly 
Paget  remarked  that  she  thought  verlwna  or  Imlm  was 
the  basis  of  tlie  medicine  febrifuge,  and  that  ''shephenl's 
purse  "  was  the  herb  which  gfive  the  **  blue  electricity" 
its  cxtraonlinary  inlluonce  in  preventing  luemorrhago. 
LAdy  Paget  stated  that  there  could  l»e  nodoul>t  whatever 
of  this,  tin  it  could  be  tested  by  anycnie  and  ha<l  never 
failed.  Iia<ly  Paget  sjioke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
medicines  when  tsiken  as  a  corrective  of  troubles  arising 
from  indigesti(Mi,  and  stnted  that  she  believed  that  she 
owed  her  «»wn  r«ibust  health  in  no  small  degree  f4)  the 
practice  of  taking  a  sip  oi  *'scrof  "  in  dilution  after  every 
meal. 

NOW  F(»K  THE  SC^IEXTIFIC  TEST  I 

Sol  might  go  on  indefuiit^jly.  l  have,  hf»wever,  said 
enough  to  justify  tlie  attention  I  have  [mid  ti»  the  Italian 
nobleman  and  his  mvsterious  medicines.     I  claim  that 
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these  facts,  which  seem  to  he  indisputable,  demand  from 
the  medical  profession  more  respectful  treatment  than  his 
discfivery  has  liitherto  receivetl.  It  will  not  do  for  men 
to  come  fnnn  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  inv«'sti- 
gate  the  secret  remedy  of  Dr.  Koch,  a  remedy  which  so 
far  seems  to  have  caused  more  cleatlis  than  cures,  to  '•ule 
the  Matt'ci  renu.'dies  out  of  eourt  because  they  are  secret. 
They  may  be  secret,  l)Ut  at  least  they  are  ni^t  deatlly.  It 
isdiscredit'ible  to  tlie  intelligenro  r»f  the  profession,  and 
the  credit  <if  men  wlm  liave  the  life  and  death  of  their 
(Kitients  in  tlieir  hands,  t  >  refuse  to  subject  these  claims, 
HO  intluentially  supportetl,  on  evidence  so  imlisputable,  to 
verific'ititm.  hut  wliat  veriticaiion  ^  Thnt  is  the«piestion. 
And  to  secure  tin*  l)est  answ.»r  I  addressed  to  tlu^  best 
authorities  the  following  letter,  which  1  reprint  from  my 
December  number  :   - 

WILL  sriEVTISTS    API'LV    \    TE<T  ? 

My  att^ntjrin  lias  hcfii  <liro'.*t(vl  durinirthf  Inst  fow  in'>ntli«* 
to  the  siibjert  of  tin-  .'illj-Lre'l  reniotlifs  (/f  C'<»un^  Mnttei,  by 
the  relief  which  t>ii*y  liavi?  bronirlit  tn  frien-ls  of  minf!  who 
were  suffer  ill'.'  frirn  ernicer.  fiu'l  umro  n"eii'ly  }»y  the  an*»i:<"d 
cure,  by  their  nierins.  of  two  rnwfU'r  f.-^es  wliioh  had  been 
pronouneefl  iivurable  }>y  the  hi^^liest  in^'licnl  rinthoritirx.  1 
was  so  miH'h  iniprf-^serl  by  t}u*><*  stritemcnt-*,  inri'h*  in  un- 
doubted jjt>od  faith  l)V  tliose  who  havr*  bpuefiterl  bv  thofu. 
and  confirnii'd  a^  thev  wero  by  the  ri^port-;  (tf  rpialificd 
physicians,  that  I  havi»  just  visited  IJoli)-jrna  to  a<f'»Ttain,  si> 
far  as  wa<!  po^^sible.  at  head'iuarters  what  could  be  s;iid  for 
the  system  of  Count  Mattel. 


My  visit  convinced  me  beyond  all  doubt  of  the  good  faitb 
of  the  It^alian  nobleman.  I  was  also  able  to  ascert.r.o 
that  liis  reine<lies  have  been  employerl  wiih  success  hj 
many  of  the  foremost  men  and  women  in  Knrope.  Nn* 
Ix-inL'  a  medical  man.  I  cannot,  of  course,  profess  to  have  any 
opinion  as  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  treatment  froju:. 
scit'Dtitic  point  of  view,  but  I  saw  enough  and  1  have  hear'] 
enouj:h  to  convince  me  that  the  matter  ought  not  to  be  Uf: 
wliere  it  is. 

In  view  of  the  a«lmitted  failure  of  all  ortho»iox  meaa*  ■.  i" 
curing  eaneer  and  Iei)rosy,  or  even  of  alleviatinjr  theturtnrcs 
or(\a>ioned  by  the  iornier  dise.ve,  it  seem**  t«>  me  that  it 
wouM  be  inhuman  and  eminently  unscientilic  to  allow  siare- 
ments  made  on  such  authority,  and  support e«l  by  so  m.i'h 
corrol)orative  evidence,  to  remain  without  adetjuare  investi- 
gation. 

In  order  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  definitely 
ascenaini.'<l.  1  would  therefr»re  venture  to  a>k  whether,  in 
your  opinion,  such  alle^iiions,  made  by  duly  (pialififl  anri 
co!m«etent  medical  men.  supported  by  the  evi«lem^  of 
patients  who  have  been  cunvl  or  n-lieved  by  the  u-^e  of  these 
secn-t  tand  hetero<lox  renieHie.*?,  should  not  be  subjer^ted  t*ia 
searching  and  soientilic  inve>rigation  ?  Jn  Ji  matter  involving 
a  (pie>tioii  of  life  an<l  death  to  so  many  thonsamls  uf  unr 
fellow  creatures,  is  it  not  criminal  to  alhiw  even  a  shadow  uf 
uncertainty  to  n-niain  upon  such  a  subject  / 

To  me,  1  must  confess,  there  seems  but  one  answer  possible 
to  that  questinn.  Grant ine,  then,  that  the  claims  maile en 
credible  and  <lisintere>ted  testimony  as  to  the  cllicacy  cif  ih«> 
Mattel  remedies  to  crure  what  have  hitlierto  been  rei:arde<l  a* 
incurable  diseases  ou^ht  to  be  seriou.»*ly  invent igatetl.  niiirht 
I  a-^k  whether  yuu  could  inform  me  wliat  is  the  rej^ular  i-n*- 
fes^iimial  meiiiod  of  iu^eerlaining  the  truth  of  suchallegatit^r.!*.' 
an<l  if  there  be  no  <!>tablished  methcKl  of  te>tinjr  the  truth t'f 
such  iiiaTters,  could  you  favour  me  with  any  sug^'estionsa.-*  to 
tiowthe  public  could  be  stipplicfl  with  conclusive  and  s;iti<- 
factDry  flemonstrations  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
cIaiiM>  in  riaestion  .' 
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*'  OK  IiEAIl,    NO  :    '      7lnt,\h  Mrlifil  Journnf. 

This  letter  was  de.sjKitched  to  the  editors  of  the  British 
MtdU'fil  Jniirnul  and  the  Hospital^  to  Dr.  Snow  of  the 
Cancer  H(wpital,  to  Sir  .James  Paget  and  Sir  Morvll 
Mackenzie,  to  Professor  Ray  Lankester,  Professi  ir  Tyii- 
dall,  and  Professor  Huxley.  Sir  James  Paget  was  the 
only  one  from  whom  1  had  no  repU'.  Dr.  Hul)ert  Snow 
contented  himself  with  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  my 
inquiry,  but  without  vouchs;iting  any  olwervations.  The 
acting  editor  of  the  BritUh  SMit'fd  Jonnml,  in  the 
al)sence  of  Dr.  Hart,  wrote  me  as  follows  : — 

^Ir.  Krnc>t  Ilart  is  at  present  absent  on  a  yachting  holi<lay, 
but  I  feel  no  ditbVulty  in  answering  the  question  containe<l 
in  ynur  letti-r  of  tin*  Ulth  inst.  to  him.  The  wt-il  aii'l 
universally  rec(i;^'ni>*ed  method  of  bringing  a  new  ninde  of 
treatment  before  tlit»  medical  profession  is  for  one  of  the 
mcfliral  men  who  have  taken  it  up  to  bring  his view>,  verifi*=^l 
by  ca<es.  before  one  of  the  numerous  medical  six'ieties  which 
exist  for  the  discu-^sion  of  metlical  and  surjricJil  (piestions.  Such 
societies  are,  in  J^ondon.  the  lloj-al  Medictal  and  (.'hirurgical 
Societv,  tin-  Clinical  Societv,  and  the  Medi(*al  Societv;  ia 
Erliuburjrh.  the  Edinburjrh  Me<lical  and  C'hirurgical  Society ; 
and  in  Dublin,  tho  Koval  Academv  of  Metlicine  in  Ireland. 

Asking  whether  any  of  these  Societies  would  investi- 
gate any  of  the  alleged  cures  wrought  by  the  use  of  the 
Mattei  remedies,  1  received  the  following  answer  : — 

In  replv  to  vour-i  «^f  the  20th.  I  think  there  W(mld  be  «•» 
probability  that  tin*  merliral  socit>ties  wouhl  examine  th.e 
alleu:ed  value  of  Count  Mattel's  remedy  solona:  as  the  corn- 
posit  i(  in  remaineil  a  secret.  Experience  has  frequent  ly  shown 
the  value  of  tliis  rule.  A  person  who  believes  himself  to  ha\e 
di>e<»v«T«Ml  a  rcnedy  for  an  incurable  <U.sea.«e.  and  makes  use 
of  sucli  knowlciljre  for  his  private  pain,  is  one  who  is  held  in 
peculiar  abhorrence  by  the  medical  profession,  whose  univer- 
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greatest  and  best  of  moril  teachers,  who  revealed  to  me,  or 
confirmed  in  me,  the  purest  truths  on  which  it  is  possible  to 
live,  but  also  because  they  have  illuminated  many  a  dark 
hour,  and  have  added  fresh  sunlight  to  many  a  bright  one, 
by  noble  lessons  set  to  natural  music  in  noble  words. 

When  Tennyson's  poems  came  out,  they  sank  so  deeply 
into  his  mind  that  without  having  loamed  them  ho  could 
have  repeated  with  ease  the  greater  part  of  the  **  Minor 
Poems,  **  In  Memoriam,"  and  "  The  Princess."  He  also 
experienced  great  indebtedness  to  Browning.  He  was 
always  hungering  for  reading,  and  his  appetite  was 
omnivorous. 

Of  all  others,  Milton  and  Coleridge  have  had  most 
influence  upon  his  mind.  Milton  apparently  seems  to 
have  inspired  him  with  the  same  grandiose  style,  which 
occasionally  falls  into  magniloquence ;  while  from  Cole- 
ridge, whose  entire  works  he  received  as  a  school  prize, 
he  obtained  what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Sciiptures.  He 
concludes  his  paper  by  telling  us  that  the  one  piece  of 
English  prose  which  has  exercised  the  most  prominent 
influence  on  his  life  is  this  from  Milton's  *'Keason  of 
Church  Government,  '  which,  he  says,  nut  only  holds  the 
secret  of  Milton's  life,  but  of  every  life  which  has  been 
in  the  best  sense  manly  : — 

He  that  hoj^ds  himself  in  reverence  and  duo  esteem,  both 
for  the  digni^  of  God's  image  upon  him  and  for  the  price  of 
his  redemption,  which  he  thinks  is  visibly  marked  upon  his 
forehead,  accounts  himself  both  a  fit  person  to  do  the  noblest 
and  godliest  deeds,  and  much  better  worth  than  to  deject  and 
defile  with  such  a  debasement  and  pollution  as  sin  is,  himself 
so  highly  ransomed  and  ennobled  to  a  new  friendship  and 
filial  relation  with  God. 


THE  NEED  FOB  A  DEMOCRATIC  ARISTOCRACY. 

President  Euot  has  a  thoughtful  paper  in  the 
December  For^im  on  **  Family  Stocks  in  a  Democracy,"  in 
which  he  sets  forth  several  considerations  which  call 
imperatively  for  the  propagation  of  good  family  stocks  in 
a  democracy.  The  kind  of  aristocracy  which  ho  says  should 
be  preserved  in  a  democracy,  is  that  of  sturdy,  hard- 
working, trustworthy  people  in  independent  circ:umstances, 
upright  and  robust,  with  gentle  manners,  cultivated  tastes, 
and  honourable  sentiments.  The  means  of  propagating 
these  family  stocks  are — first,  country  life  ;  secondly, 
suburban  life  ;  thirdly,  the  increase  in  cities  of  the  pro- 
vision of  public  squares,  gardens,  boulevards,  and  public 
parks.  **  As  compm^  with  European  Governments, 
American  democratic  government  takes  no  thought  what- 
ever for  the  enjoyments  of  an  urban  population." 
Another  desideratum  is  the  possession  by  the  permanent 
famUy  of  a  permanent  dwelling-place.  The  urban 
American  is  at  present  a  nomad  ;  even  in  the  country 
houses  are  built  cheap,  fragile,  and  combustible — 
hardly  more  durable  than  the  paper  houses  of 
Japan.  President  Eliot  pleads  for  the  recognition  of 
family  businesses  or  professions.  A  permanent  family 
tends  to  hold  and  perfect  a  business.  He  thinks  there  is 
already  a  distinct  tendency  to  the  family  management  of 
large  busine8S(s,  a  fact  of  which  General  BcK)th  will  no 
doubt  take  due  note.  After  making  suggestions  relating 
to  education  and  wise  selection  in  marriage,  he  suggest; 
that  succession  duty  should  be  limited  to  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  concludes  by  saying  that  family  permanency  is 
hcst  maintained  by  the  careful  training  of  successive 
generations  in  truth,  gentleness,  purity,  and  honour, 
noble  qualities  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  here- 
ditary. The  article  is  wise,  suggestive,  and  eminently 
sensible. 


HOW  CONGREGATIONALISM  LOST  GENERAL 

BOOTH. 

AN  INTBRESTINQ  PIECE  OP    AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

In  the  Sunday  Magazine  I  tell  a  story  which  Genera 
Booth  told  me  as  to  how  it  w:»  he  missed  being  a  Con- 
gregational minister.  As  I  do  not  remember  having  seen 
tiie  story  in  print  before,  I  venture  to  quote  it,  for 
although  it  is  from  my  own  article,  it  is  really  a  frag- 
ment of  General  Bootas  autobiography.  After  he  was 
turned  out  of  the  Wesleyan  Connexion  for  preach- 
ing on  Kennington  Common,  Mrs.  Booth,  to  whom 
he  waa  then  engageil,  advised  him  to  jcin  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  where  he  could  be  independent,  and  found, 
if  he  liked,  a  Methodism  of  his  own. 

He  went  to  see  Dr.  Campbell,  of  the  Banner.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell received  him  kindly,  took  him  into  his  room,  heard  his 
story,  and  recommended  him  to  apply  for  r.c"lmission  to  an 
Independent  College  in  order  to  qualif v  for  the  Congre- 
gational ministry.  Booth  agreed,  but  saddenly  recollecting 
the  Calvinistic  traditions  of  the  Congregationalists,  he  said : 
"  Bat  I'm  afraid  it's  impossible.  I  oannot  hold  with  any 
theory  of  a  limited  atonement.  I  must  preach  a  salvation  as 
universal  as  tlie  love  of  God."  Dr.  Csunpbell  smiled  and 
said :  "  Go  to  college :  study,  read  your  Bible,  and  when 
you  come  out  preach  whatever  you  find  in  the  Bible.' 
Comforted  by  this  broad-spirited  assurance,  William  Booth  sent 
in  his  application  for  admission  to  an  Independent  college. 
It  went  before  a  committee  of  learned  divines.  They  tent 
for  the  young  aspirant.  They  examined  him  as  to  his 
theology.  He  answered  them  plainly.  They  said  that  his 
views  were  at  variance  mth  those  of  the  denomination 
on  many  points,  bv.t  in  consideration  of  his  youth, 
his  zeal,  and  his  sincerity,  they  would  recommend  him 
for  admission.  •*  But,"  said  they,  little  dreaming  what  they 
were  doing,  *'  here  are  two  books,  Payne's  **  Divine  Sovereignty" 
and  Booth's  "Reign of  Grace;**  read  them  through,  and  come 
back  in  six  months  with  different  ideas."  Booth  in  after-life 
remarked  that  if  they  had  said  nothing  about  six  months, 
•  and  postponed  Payne  and  the  *' Reign  of  Grace,"  he  might  have 
been  moulded  in  college  to  something  very  diftcrent.  But 
tte  peremptory  summons  to  change  his  views  in  six  months 
made  him  suspicious.  He  took  the  books  and  went  home. 
He  began  to  read  his  namesake's  ''Reign  of  Grace."  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  his  frame  of  mind. 

Here  was  the  book  that  had  to  change  his  opinions  on 
penalty  of  forfeiting  all  chance  of  the  career  which  he  had 
-longed  for.  In  six  months,  too,  the  transformation  must  bo 
complete.  So  he  opened  the  book  and  began  to  read.  h.  is 
a  dull  book  enough,  with  its  theory  of  the  limited 
nature  of  the  atonement,  of  salvation  for  the  elect 
alone,  and  so  forth.  William  Booth  read  page  after  page, 
and  as  he  read  the  darkness  seemed  to  deepen.  His  whole 
nature  seemed  to  be  gathering  itself  up  in  a  recoil  against 
the  reasoning  which  was  to  convince  him.  Every  instinct  of 
his  heart  revolted  against  circumscribing  the  free,  full,  and 
complete  salvation  of  Christ  to  a  miserable  little  handful  of 
the  elect.  Still,  it  was  this  or  no  admission  to  college,  no 
ministry — a  Mauk,  hopeless  outlook.  He  read  on ;  at  last 
the  darkness,  becoming  blacker  and  blacker,  suddenly  burs-t 
in  a  blaze  of  light.  This  could  not  be.  Not  for  all  the  colleges 
nnd  Congregational  ministers  in  the  world  could  he  pretend  to 
believe  it.  It  was  a  blasphemy.  Out  with  it  and  be  done 
with  it!  And  there  and  then,  in  the  fierce  fervour  of  his 
revolt  against  his  unfortunate  namesake,  he  seized  "  Th** 
lleign  of  Grace,"  hurled  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  aL\ 
dismissed  from  Ins  mind,  there  and  then,  all  idea  of  ever 
entering  the  Congregational  ministry.  The  portal  was  too 
narrow ;  he  could  go  through  no  door,  if  he  had  to  leave 
outside  the  doorstep  his  faith  in  a  salvation  freely  offered  to 
all  mankind.  So  William  Booth,  expelled  from  the  Wes- 
leyans  and  repelled  from  the  Independents,  stoed  alone 
fronting  the  world  and  the  Churches,  not  knowing  where  to 
go  or  what  to  do. 
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inf^  of  professional  honour."    In  several  branches  of  the 
^service  we  have  practically  the  old  administration  of 
'Colbert  improved  rather  than  replaced  by  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

This  stability  and  strong  organisation  of  the  services 
has  been  the  salvation  of  France  in  all  its  political  crises. 
Monarchy  may  give  place  to  Republic,  and  Republic  to 
Empire,  but  the  real  administration  of  France  remains  in 
the  same  hands.    The  army  is  thoroughly  to  be  trusted, 
And  in  Paris  **  we  have  neither  to  fear  riot  nor  defection." 
In  the  judiciary  the  Radicals  passed  a  new  law  giving  the 
Minister  of  Justice  power  to  remove  magistrates  suspected 
of  favouring  the  Monarchy  or  the  Empire.    This,  M. 
Simon  thinks,  was  a  mistake,  and  its  effect  was  very  bad, 
although  it  became  less  so  in  time  as  the  new  magistrates 
became  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of    the  old.     In 
the  election  of  deputies  he  sees  a  real  danger  to  the 
Republic  in  the  possibilities  of  corruption  by  wealthy 
candidates,  or  by  the  corrupt  use  of  ministerial  influence. 
JBe  thinks  that  perhaps  it  might  be  wiser  to  have  a  repre- 
.sentative  suflfrage  and  to  name  the  electors  who  can  choose 
ithe  deputies.    Although  universal  suflrage  has  undesirable 
features,  it  cannot  be    relinquished.      Turning  to  the 
finances  of  the  Republic,  M.  Simon  says  that  even  the 
French  Budget  does  not  make  him  blush.     He  approves 
of  the  Tonkin  Expedition,  and  would  balance  the  Budget 
by  increasing  the  tax  on  spirits.  He  stronglv  condemns  the 
proposal  to  save  52,000,000  francs  a  year  by  suppressing 
the  budget  of  public  worship.     He  thinks  that  tne  auti- 
xderical  mania    has  given  rise  to  corrupt  and  vicious 
measures  which  are  utterly  unjustifiable,  and  which  have 
made  dangerous  enemies  for  the  Republic.     The  Re- 
public,   however,   is    so    strong    that  it  can  afford   to 
make  mistakes.     The    Monarchists,    Imperialists,    and 
Boulangists  have  no  longer  any  prospect  of  success.    M. 
'Simon  concludes  by  saying  that  the  Republic  lias  no 
longer  enemies  before  it,  and  if  it  has  any  they  are 
Republican  enemies. 

THE  AGE  OF  DISCONTENT. 

BY  FB0FB8S0B  BRYCE,    M.F. 

Thb  address  which  Mr.  Bryce  delivered  before  the 
iSrooklyn  Library,  in  November,  1890,  is  published  in  the 
Contemporary  Beview  for  January.  In  this  very  useful 
and  int^presting  paper  he 

Enquires  what  is  in  the  maiu  the  bent  and  outcome  of  the 
Teflections  of  those  who  in  England  look  back  over  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  w^t  they  t^ike  to  be  the  distinc- 
tive note  of  the  present  temper  of  Europe. 

He  finds  its  prevailing  characteristic  to  be  the  spirit  of 
disoontent,  not  despondency,  still  less  do?pair,  but  dis- 
ouiet,  disaatisfaction  with  the  world  as  this  generation 
finds  it. 

THIBTY  YEABS  OF  DISCUSSION. 

Thirty  yean  ago  there  was,  I  repeat,  and  not  in  England 
•only,  bat  in  Western  Earope  generally,  a  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  speedy  Improvement  of  the  world,  a  fuller 
ifoitb,  not  merely  in  progress,  but  in  rapid  progress, 
«  more  pervading  cheerfulness  of  temper  than  we  now 
^discern.  Men  acknowledged  the  presence  of  great  evils, 
bat  expected  them  to  be  soon  removed.  They  saw 
forces  at  work  in  whose  power  they  had  fuU  confi- 
dence— ^the  forces  of  liberty,  of  reason,  of  sympathy;  and 
they  looked  forward  to,  and  were  prepared  to  greet,  the 
.-^eedy  triumph  of  the  good.  To-day  we  in  Europe  have  by 
no  means  ceased  to  believe  in  and  to  value  these  same  forces. 
They  are  at  work,  and  their  work  is  visible,  fiat  it  is  slower 
-tbim  the  men  of  1850  expected ;  and  because  it  is  slower,  we 
are  less  disposed  to  wait  patiently  for  the  results.  We  are 
iesi  sanguine  and  more  unquiet;  less  resolute  and  more 
queralons. 


WHAT  WE  HAVE  GAINED. 

We  have  gained  political  liberty,  freedom  of  thought, 
speech,  and  worship,  the  principle  of  nationaUty  has  been 
recognised,  and  international  peace  is  much  more  secure 
than  formerly.  Physical  science  has  made  popular 
government  easier  and  more  effective 

Forces  and  organs  of  enormous  potency,  which  have  been  at 
work  over  the  whole  world,  and  which  have  co-operated  with 
an  enlarged  freedom  and  a  more  widely  spread  knowledge, 
in  providing  for  men  an  improved  machinery  for  self- 
government,  and  many  other  means  whereby  they  may 
become  wiser,  happier,  and  more  contented. 

BUT  CUI  BONO^ 

Having  gained  all  this  what  has  been  the  net  result  ? 

The  patriots  and  philosophers  of  forty  years  ago  sought 
free  government  and  nationed  independence,  not  as  ends  in 
themselves,  but  as  means  to  larger  and  higher  ends.  How 
stands  it,  then,  with  these  higher  ends*?  Has  there  been  a 
quickened  intellectual  growth,  a  finer  type  of  civilisation,  a 
warmer  and  more  earnest  moral  sentiment  ?  Have  Govern- 
ments grown  wiser  and  more  stable?  Has  the  spirit  of 
faction  withered  and  been  replaced  by  a  stronger  sense  of 
national  patriotism  ?  Is  the  condition  of  the  masses  better, 
and  their  temper  more  contented  ?  Do  the  upper  classes 
spend  their  leisure  in  a  more  graceful  way?  are  their  manners 
nobler,  their  morality  purer  ?  Is  there  less  of  hatred  between 
nations,  fewer  provocations  to  war  and  preparations  for  war  ? 
Has  the  world  become,  as  everyone  trusted  that  with  fuller 
liberty  and  more  diffused  knowledge  it  would  become,  a  more 
serene  and  happy  world?  These  ^e  questions  which  men 
will  answer  differently,  according  to  their  temperaments,  their 
political  and  moral  standards,  even  their  forms  of  religion. 

CUE  DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

« 

Mr.  Bryee  then  passes  in  survey  the  whole  European 
situation.  There  is  disappointment  in  France,  in  Italv  it 
is  the  day  of  small  men,  m  Germany  the  pride  of  intellect 
has  disappeared,  giving  place  to  a  general  unrest  of  socialistic 
agitation  and  arrogance  of  militory  exploits.  In  England 
progress  has  brought  no  signs  of  finality  to  political  repose 
and  satisfaction.  There  is  a  patient  disgust  at  Parlia- 
mentarianism,  but  there  is  a  greater  volume  of  active  and 
philanthropic  work  and  more  active  curiosity.  FVee 
Trade  has,  however,  not  brought  international  peace,  and 
commercialism  has  reared  a  new  power  in  the  shape  of 
millionaires,  of  whom  Mr.  Bryce  says : — 

No  kind  of  power,  short  of  that  of  a  Greek  tyrant  holding  a 
city  by  his  mercenaries,  has  been  ever  more  free  from  the 
ordinary  cbecks'of  opinion  and  law  which  ought  to  surround 
all  power,  than  we  t?ee  vested  to-day  in  the  commercial,  or 
financial,  or  industrial,  or  communication  •  controlling 
millionaires. 

THE  GOOD    SIDE   OF    DISCONTENT. 

The  i>ath  is  now  clear  before  us ;  we  feel  the  pains  of 
perplexity,  ^et  this  discontent  is,  on  the  whole,  a  kudable 
state  of  mind,  a  necessary  condition  of  progress.  The 
socialistic  spirit,  Mr.  Bryce  says : — 

Is  a  protest  against  hide-bound  acquiescence  in  the 
existing  arrangements  of  industry  and  the  existing  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  It  is  a  vehement  expression  of  the  same 
desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  great  toiling  and 
enduring  lower  strata  of  mankind  which  has  given  birth  to  all 
our  modern  philanthropic  schemes.  But  history  entitles  us 
to  believe  that  though  depression  and  discouragements 
frequently  overshadow  its  path,  its  general  progpress  is  up- 
wards, that  in  each  age  it  gains  more  than  it  loses  and  retains 
most  of  what  it  has  ever  gained.  Nor  is  this  progress 
clearer  in  anything  than  in  the  fact  that  evils  which  men 
once  accepted  as  inevitable  have  now  become  intolerable. 
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SIGNOR   CRISPI. 

The  series  of  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  which  formed 
such  a  marked  feature  in  the  Leisure  Hotter  last  year,  has 
been  replaced  by  another  series  which  seems  to  promise 
to  be  quite  as  interesting  and  important.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  Statesmen  of  Europe,  and  begins  with  a  sketch  of 
iSigiior  Crispi,  written  by  some  one  who  hasL  evidently 
studied  closely  the  remarkable  man  who  holds  the 
destiny  of  Italy  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  give  a  fair  sample  of  the  spirit  and  style 
of  this  character  sketch : — 

Blant  and  rough  to  a  degree  unusual  in  an  Italian,  he  likes 
to  make  bmsque  a&llies  and  striking  coupt.  He  is  gifted 
with  a  strong  will,  audacity,  and,  what  is  sometimes  a 
strength  in  politics,  unlimited  self-confidence.  In  his 
temperament  certainly  Crispi  does  not  belie  the  old 
rhetorical  figure  which  attributes  to  the  sons  of  ^tna  the 
volcanic  nature  of  their  native  soil.  Absolute,  irascible, 
intolerant  of  opposition,  even  advanced  age  has  not  yet 
softened  the  fire  of  his  character.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this 
it  is  only  needful  to  see  him  in  the  Camera,  where  the  spec- 
tators from  the  tribunes,  in  the  colour  more  or  less  intense 
of  the  Premier's  bald  head,  have  a  sure  thermometer  for 
estimating  his  mental  state  of  excitement.  As  soon  as  he 
encounters  an  adversary  he  shoots  forth  arrows  of  speech 
that  always  hit  their  mark. 

What  is  likely  to  prove  the  cause  of  Crispi's  ruin  and  his, 
f  ill  is  that  of  late  he  has  grown  to  be  overbearing  to  a  degree 
that  is  alienating  even  his  best  friends.  This  curious  man,  a 
mixture  of  audacity  and  weakness,  who  has  vanquished  by 
sheer  force  of  arrogance,  and  who  by  arrogance  may  over- 
turn himself,  who  speaks  confidently  of  the  things  which  he 
will  do  ten,  twenty  years  hence,  as  though  nothing  could 
cemove  him  from  office — not  even  death — this  man  adores  his 
Italian  fatherland ;  but,  strange  contradiction,  he  despises  tho 
thirty  niillion.sof  Italians  of  whom  that  fatherland  is  composed. 
^Vhen  any  one  dares  to  criticise  his  actions,  be  it  in  print  or 
speech,private  or  public,he  at  once  becomes  furious  with  anger. 
For  the  present  he  still  holds  the  reins  of  Government  pretty 
tightly  in  his  hands,  and  this  because  the  Italian  political 
parties  are  too  divided  and  subdivided  among  themselves  to 
settle  upon  a  common  policy  and  a  common  leader  of 
Opposition.  While  discontent  with  his  policy  is  murmured 
more  or  less  loudly  throughout  the  peninsula,  Crispi  is  abso- 
lute dictator  in  the  Chamber.  Arid  yet  listen  to  the  judgment 
of  the  deputies  upon  him.  To  the  Liberals,  be  they  of  the 
Kight  or  Left,  he  seems  an  autocrat  of  the  purest  metal.  The 
Democrats  consider  him  a  courtier,  the  Conservatives  a  dema- 
gogue ;  to  the  Freemasons  he  seems  a  god ;  to  the  Catholics 
he  is  an  Antichrist.  The  extreme  Left  would  have  him  more 
French ;  the  historical  Left  would  have  him  less  Austrian. 
He  is  praised,  blamed,  flattered  by  all  sections.  Each  and 
all  of  these  adversaries  are  animated  by  the  common  desire 
of  persuading  themselves  that  Francesco  Crispi  is  one  of 
their  party  and  thinks  exactly  as  they  do.  Indeed  Ita|y 
has  no  more  formidable,  implacable  enemy  than  ne 
who  lives  within  her  gates,  and  who,  under  the  cloak 
of  Christianity,  commits  offences  against  morality  and 
patriotism  which  show  that  the  Gospel  has  not  Indeed 
truly  inspired  his  actions.  And  it  is  this  firm  attitude  on  the 
part  of  Crispi  against  that  subtle  enemy,  Vaticanism,  which 
causes  him  to  hold  his  place,  as  much  as  the  lack  of  a  worthy 
successor,  for  aU  patriotic  and  right-thinking  Italians  recog- 
nise that  they  cannot  present  too  firm  a  front  against  this, 
their  eruellest  arch-enemy. 

Therefore  when  Crispi  is  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
judged,  it  is  admitted  that,  such  as  he  is,  with  his  faults  and 
his  merits,  he  is  a  capable  man  and  a  sincere  patriot. 
Cartainly  there  is  to-day  but  one  Minister  in  Italy,  and  that 
is  Francesco  Crispi  ;  his  colleagues  are  simply  secretaries.  A 
veritable  dictatorship  is  his  Government,  which  he  has 
modelled  upon  that  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who  is  his  idol. 
Like  his  prototype,  when  his  Government  is  defeated,  the 
Ministry  resign,  a  shuffle  of  the  cards  takes  place,  and  a  new 
Oabinet  is  formed  with  Crispi  at  its  head. 


TWO   VIEWS  OF  THE  MCKINLEY  BILL. 

In  Macimllan'n  Magazine  for  January  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  discourses,  with  all  the  complacent  optimism  of  a 
prophet  who  has  seen  his  predictions  fulfilled,  upon  the 
reverses  of  the  Republicans  at  the  autumn  elections.  He 
entitles  his  article,  ''Exit  McKinley."  He  points  out 
that  the  verdict  is  not  a  verdict  in  favour  of  Free  Trade, 
although  he  believes  it  will  inevitably  bring  about  the  fall 
of  the  Protective  system.    He  says  : — 

The  revolution  has  come,  and  though,  as  we  must  say  once 
more,  the  issue  in  these  elections  Was  not  Free  Trade,  nor 
was  the  victory  in  that  sense  a  Free- Trade  victory,  yet  in  its 
practical  consequences  a  Free-Trade  victory  it  will  be 
Depend  upon  it,  the  death-knell  of  Protectionism  has 
been  rung.  McKinley,  with  unwitting  band,  has  set  the 
torch  to  the  great  pile  of  iniquity,  ana  be  will  be  enrolled 
in  his  own  despite  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Speaking  of  the  result  of  the  elections,  he  says : — 

The  American  people  has  delivered  itself,  if  we  mistake 
not,  from  a  serious  peril.  The  Republican  party  has  been 
falling  under  the  paramount  influence  of  its  most  violent 
and  unscrupulous  section,  at  the  head  of  which,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  were  the  political  janissaries  of  the  Protected  manu- 
facturers. The  practical  leader  during  last  session  was  Mr. 
Reed,  a  blind  monopolist  with  a  sort  of  animal  force  of 
character,  who  used  his  power  tyrannically  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  purposes  of  the  party- 
game.  The  party  was  conscious  of  the  danger  ahead.  There 
would  have  been  a  coup  A  Stat  of  violence  and  fraud.  This 
could  not  have  fiuled  to  bring  on  a  crisis ;  and  from  that 
peril  the  Commonwealth  has  been  saved  by  the  recent  vote. 

Speaking?  of  the  effect  of  the  Bill  in  Canada,  Mr.  Smith 
says  that  me  McKinley  Tariff  hit  Canada  hard  : — 

There  will  probably  be  a  great  Increase  of  the  exodus, 
caused  by  commercial  atrophy,  which  already  drains  from 
Canada  not  a  little  of  the  very  flower  of  her  population. 
Especially  there  will  be  an  increase  of  the  exodus  from 
Quebec,  the  products  of  which  are  not  of  a  class  fit  for  ex- 
portation to  distant  markets,  so  that  the  people  will  have 
either  to  suffer  or  to  decamp. 

Between  American  and  Canadian  politics  the  sympathy  is 
close.  In  Canada  as  well  as  among  the  Americans  it  seems 
that  a  revolt  against  monopoly  and  corruption  is  coming. 
With  both  those  powers  of  evil  Canadians  as  well  as 
Americans  have  to  fight.  Macdonaldlsm  may  follow 
McEinleyism  to  the  tomb. 

Sir  Greorge  Baden  Powell,  in  the  Fortnightly  for  January, 
writing  under  the  title  *'  A  Canadian  People,"  indulges  in 
spectdations  which  are,  as  usiud,  exactly  the  reverse  of 
those  of  Mr.  Qoldwin  Smith,  so  far  at  least  as  Canada  is 
concerned : — 

Generally,  then,  the  efiect  of  the  McKinley  Bill  in  the 
States  will  be  the  doom  of  excessive  Protection,  and  the 
bringing  into  favour  once  again  of  Free-Trade  notions,  which 
will,  however,  only  find  partial  realisation  in  measures  of 
reciprocity  and  in  material  modifications  of  the  excessive 
tariff  now  set  up. 

But  in  Canada  far  greater  and  more  permanent  results 
seem  likely  to  follow.  The  McKinley  Tariff  is  universally 
regarded  as  an  ultimatum  from  Americans  to  Canadians: 
**  We  will  freeze  you  out,  until  you  come  and  knock  for  ad- 
mission into  the  States."  The  Canadian  reply  is  as 
unexpected  as  it  is  forcible:  "We  don't  want  admission, 
and  we  thank  yon  for  retiring  in  our  favour  from  the  diffe- 
rent markets  of  the  world  where  North  American  produce 
finds  a  ready  sale." 

The  McKinley  Tariff  has  now  come  as  a  final  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  compel  Canada  to  yield  up  her 
independence.  It  has  found  Canada  stronger — stronger  that 
she  herself  or  anyone  else  was  aware— in  the  determination 
to  carve  out  her  own  future  for  hei-self.  The  McKinley  bill 
that  was  to  force  the  union  into  being  can  now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  be  described  only  as  the  coffin  in  which  annexation 
will  be  buried  beyond  redemption. 
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IN  praise  of  FINLAND. 

THB  BSIOHTBST  SPOT  IN  THE   RUSSIAN   EMPIUE. 

The  best  article  in  the  Reviews  this  month  is  the 
admirable  paper  which  a  well-known  writer  conti'i- 
botes  to  the  Fortnit/htiy  on  Finland.  There  are  few 
countries  that  are  less  understood,  or  that  are  more 
worthy  of  attentive  observation,  than  the  Scotland  of 
Russia.  Mr.  Gladstone,  recently  writing  to  Madame 
Novikoff,  expressed  himself  as  profoundly  perturbed  by 
the  reports  in  the  press  as  to  the  proposals  which  pointed 
to  the  Russianisation  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  Finland,  at 
laast,  has  always  been  the  bri<rhtest  spot  in  the  Russian 
Umpire.  All  friends  of  Russia  in  this  country  have  con- 
stantly pointed  to  the  freedom,  civil  and  religious, 
enjoyed  by  the  Finns  under  the  eegiv  of  the  Tzar  as  a 
proof  that  the  Russian  autocracy  could  be  combined  with 
a  wise  and  well-ordered  freedom.  The  fatal  influence 
which  darkens  the  reign  of  the  present  Tzar  now  threatens 
with  ecUpse  the  brightest  spot  in  the  Tzar's  dominions. 
The  writer,  who  disfigures,  but  does  not  conceal  his  iden- 
tity by  the  pseudonym,  "  E.  B.  Lanin,"  gives  us  in  the 
Fortnightly    a     charming,    although    perhaps    idealised, 

picture  of  Finland  and  the  Finns.  The  country,  he  telb 
us,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  Europe,  with  a  charm 
and  beauty  pecuharlv  its  own,  not  to  be  matched  on  the 
Continent  or  in  England.  The  Finn  is  as  interesting  as 
his  comitry.  No  people  in  the  Old  World,  excepting  the 
Norwegians,  are  more  frankly  democratic  than  tne  Finns. 

THE  BENEFITS  OF  HOME   BXHiE. 

By  the  frank  adoption  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  in 
Ilnfand  by  Alexanaer  II.,  beaeficial  remits  were  imnae- 
diately  obtained. 

In  18)0  Finnish  silver  and  copper  coins  had  been  struck 
for  the  first  time,  silver  remaining,  as  before,  the  sole  sta.Ddard 
of  Talae,  until  1879,  when  the  Grand  Duke  gave  his  assent 
to  a  blU  establishing  a  gold  basis,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  first  g^ld  coins  were  issued  from  the  Finnish  mint.  The 
Diet  voted  large  sums  of  money  for  the  construction  of  a  net- 
work of  railways  to  be  exploited  by  the  Finnish  Government. 
The  benefits  of  education  were  put  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorest  citizen  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  The  possession 
of  the  land  was,  without  fuss  or  bustle,  or  judicial  robbery, 
transferred  to  the  peasants  who  were  able  nnd  willing  to  till 
it ;  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  agricultural  pursuits  by  the 
fonndation  of  technical  schools  throughout  the  country: 
schools  of  agriculture,  schools  of  forestry,  schools  of  engi- 
neering, &c. ;  enterprise  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
peasantry  were  encouraged  by  valuable  prizes  given  for  pro- 
gress ;  a  new  penal  code  was  drawn  up,  the  prisons  were 
reformed— in  a  word,  the  land  and  the  people  were  materially 
and  morally  regenerated. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  never  been  to  Finland  to 
lealise  even  approximately  the  wonderful  comparative  pros- 
perity that  hiU  resulted  from  that  quarter  of  a  century  of 
oonstitntional  self-government. 

RA.PID  SOCIAL  PBOORESS. 

His  aooount  of  the  temperance  legislation  in  Finland  is 
most  interesting.  It  consists  of  local  (^tion  for  country 
districts,  control  and  restrictive  measures  for  the  cities, 
and  the  encouragement  of  temperance  s-deties  and  tlie 
■pread  of  educational  instruction.  The  result  is  the 
jesrest  approach  to  total  abetinence  that  has  ever  vet 
been  made  by  any  country  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 


The  account  of  a  benevolent  temperance  society  which 
runs  public-houses  on  its  own  accoimt  is  enough  to  make 
one  s  mouth  water.  Education  has  made  such  progress 
that  thero  are  probably  not  live  thousand  persons  in 
Finland  who  cannot  reail  nor  write.  Tlie  primary  schf:ols 
would  lose  nothinj^  by  comparison  with  corresponding 
establishments  in  England  and  America.  The  land  question 
was  solved  by  the  conversion  of  the  peasants  into  pro- 
prietors by  advancing  the  money  on  loan  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  sixteen  agricultural  schools  were  established  and 
eighteen  (lairy-fjtrming  schools.  The  account  given  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Finnish  Diet  in  promoting  agricul- 
ture may  be  taken  as  an  example  for  the  First  Minister 
of  Agiiculture  in  Home-Ruled  Ireland.  From  whatever 
point  of  view  the  country  is  studied,  Finland  is  found  to 
be  fully  abreast  of  the  most  civiksed  countries  of  the 
world.  Not  even  in  Sweden  and  Norway  are  Hfe  and 
property  so  secure  as  in  Finland.  The  population  is 
scrupulously,  heroically,  quixotically  honest. 

THE  POSITION  OF  WOMEN. 

On  another  point  also  their  record  is  quite  as  admirable. 

Tried  by  that  crucial  t^st,  the  position  of  women,  Finland 
deseives  a  place  amonj?  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world. 
Women  are  looked  upon  not  as  terrestrial  houris  created  to 
luinidtcr  to  man's  pleasures,  but  as  his  companions,  friends, 
fellow  .^^oldiersin  the  battle  of  life,  and  they  are  treated  with 
all  the  respect,  and  allowed  all  the  liberty,  consonant  with 
this  view  of  their  mission.  The  schools,  technical  and  other,  the 
university,  the  Government  oflices,  the  railways,  post  and  tele- 
graph otlices,  are  thrown  open  to  them ;  women  who  Bite  f emmet 
eolet  possess  and  exercise  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of 
the  municipal  councils,  and  public  opinion  in  Finland  is  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  ac  'ording  thera  a  voice  in  the  election 
of  representatives  to  the  Diet,  and  the  Diet  itself  is  only 
kept  from  giving  effect  to  the  general  desire  by  the  know- 
ledge that  Russia  would  never  tolerate  the  innovation.  The 
o!d  respect  for  woman  which  inspired  the  laws  of  the 
Accadians  of  Babylon,  and  characterised  the  Finns  of 
Pagan  times,  still  manifests  itself  in  the  conceptions  and 
institutions  of  modern  Finland. 

ALMOST  TOO  GOOD  TO  BE  TEUE. 

In  short,  whether  it  is  in  religion,  trade,  morality,  agri- 
culture, industry,  cleanliness,  or  anything  else,  the  Finns 
stand  at  tho  top  of  the  tree,  and  if  the  writer  be  oorreofc, 
we  should  be  almost  justified  in  concluding  tha  he  best 
thing,  not  only  for  Russia,  but  also  for  England  and 
America,  would  be  to  put  themselves  under  the  tutelage 
of  Finland.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  nation 
can  be  altogether  bo  angelic  as  the  Finns  are  here 
painted,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  it 
would  be  a  disastrous  day  for  civilisation  and  humanity 
that  would  place  the  Grand  Duchy  under  the  rule  of  the 
Tchinovniks  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Temple  Bar.— Mr.  Cliisholm,  formerly  Chief  Clerk  of 
H.M.  Exchequer,  begins  a  series  of  papers  this  month  en- 
titled **  Recollections  of  an  Octogenarian  Civil  Servant," 
which  ought  to  be  interesting.  He  was  born  in  1809,  and 
entered  the  Civil  Semce  at  an  early  age.  There  is  an  his- 
toric-biographical paper  on  "  Bess  of  Hardwick,"  or,  in 
other  words,  Elizabeth,  Countess*  of  Shrewsbury,  who 
married  four  husbands,  and  died  immensely  rich  without 
a  friend.  She  built  Chats  worth,  Hardwick,  and  Oldcotes 
From  the  point  of  view  of  fiction,  Temple  Bar  is  probably 
one  of  the  strongest,  if  not  the  strongest,  of  all  the  maga* 
zines.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  begins  a  rcw  novel,  entiiied 
**  Kept  to  the  Ear ; "  Mr.  W,  E.  Nori  is  writes  another, 
"  The  Three  Brothers ; "  while  the  third,  entitled  "  Love 
or  Money/'  is  by  an  anonymous  writer. 
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THE  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  ARGENTINE. 

Thb  important  part  which  the  Argentine  crisis  played  in 
our  late  financial  troubles  will  cause  many  people  to 
turn  with  interest  to  M.  Alfred  Ebelot's  graphic  account 
of  the  Bevolution  in  Buenos  Ayres  contributed  to  the 
Bevtte  des  Dewc  Mondes  for  December.  M.  Ebelot  has 
long  been  known  as  an  occasional  writer  upon  Argentine 
affiiirs,  and  his  residence  in  the  country,  his  participation 
in  its  struggles,  his  personal  acquaintance  with  its  leading 
men,  enable  lum  to  write  with  rare  knowledge  of  tlie 
subject.  His  narrative  focusses  the  facts  within  the 
limits  of  a  brilliant  sketch.  His  political  opinions  are,  of 
course,  his  own.  Probably  he  would  claim  for  them  that 
they  are  the  opinions  of  every  honest  man,  and  his  account 
certainly  appears  to  justify  the  claim. 

The  paper  is  too  long  and  too  full  of  matter  new  to  the 
ordinary  European  reader  to  summarise  entirely.     What 
will  remain  in  most  memories  after  reading  the  pre- 
liminary sketch  of  the  struggle  between  the  Unionist  and 
the  Federalist  parties  with  which  it  opens  will  be  the 
opposing  figures  of  the  two  men  who  were  prominently 
associated    with   either    side.       The    early    fights,    the 
ultimate    triumph    of    the    Unionist    party,  were    led 
and    inspired     by    Greneral     Mitre.        Buenos    Ayres 
rose  from  the  position  of   the  <^i^   ^^   &  province 
to    the     capital    of    a    nation.     Tne    Unionist    party, 
having  Acliieved  the  object  of  its  first  ambitions,  became 
the  National  party.     The  truly  tropical  growth  of  the 
town  of  Buenos  Ayres  under  the  new  rigime  is  one  of 
the   political    phenomena  to    which    we    have  become 
Kcustomed  in  America.     Life  seemed  literally  to  brealc 
out  of  its  pavements.     Men  from  every  part  of  Argen- 
tina throng^  its  streets.     It  was  impossible  to  build  fast 
enough  for  the  new  inhabitants  whom  newly  developed 
means  of  communication  deposited  daily  at  its  doors. 
But   a    turn    of    the  wheel  of    the  great  machine  of 
govenunent  brought   a    man    of   the    other    party    to 
diiect  this  success.    Dr.  Miguel  Juarez  Celman  became 
President.        His    party    also    underwent    a    change 
of  name.      The   eternal    *' L*Etat   c'est   mot"    of    the 
personal  ruler  tempted  this  gentleman.     He  also  declared 
that  there  was  but  one  party,  which  was  his,  and  his 
followers  became  known  as  the  **  Unconditionals."  They 
had  need  to  make  few  conditions  with  their  consciences 
in  the  road  along  which  M.  Ebelot  describes  them  as 
passing.    The  maxim  of  the  party,  according  to  him,  was 
simply  that  '*to  govern  is  to  take."    President  Celman 
had  *^a  taste  for  receiving  presents  which  was  nothing 
short  of  comic."    On  one  of  his  birthdays  a  provincial 
governor  who  desired  certain  privileges,  was  not  afraid 
to  make  him  a  present  of  land  which  had  cost  a  million 
and  a  half  of  francs ;  nor  was  the  President  ashamed 
to  accept.     And  **  like  master,  like  man,"  the  rest  of  the 
officials  followed   suit   until  all  sense  of   the   value  of 
money   was     lost.       The     description    which     follows 
in  detail  of  the  manner  in  which  public  works  were 
sold,    banks   founded,  and    land   mortgage    companies 
enoouraffed,  will  be  anything  but  agreeable  reading  for 
any  holder  of  Argentine  Stock.     A  couple  of  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  manner  in  which  money  was  raised  through 
die  famous  ^ulas.    The  system  of  ^edulas,  if  bond  fide — 
as  up  to  the  issue  of  st€«k  bearing  the  letter  M  it  is 
believed  to  have  been — was  well  conceived,  and  mi^ht 
have  rendered  great  public  service  in  a  new  country  like 
Argentina.     It  was,  briefly,  a  system  of  advancing  money 
on  mortgage  to  landowners  who  were  supposed  to  use  it 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  their  land  into  a  fit  state  to  be 


cultivated  in  small  lots.  The  lots  were  ft  be  cultivated 
by  individuals  who  should  gradually  pa^  the  mortgage 
and  acquire  the  freehold.  As  each  individual  paid  his 
mortgage,  the  landowner  was  to  redeem  this  stock 
which  bore  a  corresponding  letter.  The  lender 
of  the  money  was  the  Provincial  Mortgage  Bank 
of  Buenos  Ajrres.  The  holders  of  the  stock 
were,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  the  investors, 
and,  it  must  also  frankly  be  admitted,  the  speculators  of 
Europe.  At  first  the  working  of  the  scheme  was  genuine 
and  the  effect  beneficial,  but  the  opportunities  were  too 
tempting  to  be  neglected.  Marshes,  quicksands,  every 
sort  of  absolutely  valueless  land,  was  soon  figuring  as 
security  for  advances  in  the  public  market.  With 
sufficient  interest  at  headquarters  advances  could  be 
made  on  anything  or  nothing.  Having  pocketed  the 
money  the  original  parties  to  the  contract  "disposed  of 
their  interest  "  to  some  man  of  them  and  there  was  an 
end  of  the  transaction.  There  was  no  further  question 
of  interest  or  principal. 

For  President  Celman  the  financial  ^tem  which  he 
tolerated  has  resulted,  according  to  M.  Ebelot's  computa- 
tion, in  a  fortune  which  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  miUions  of  francs.  It  is 
pleasant  to  turn  from  the  picture  of  this  man,  known 
before  his  elevation  to  power  by  the  title  of  the  "Insig- 
nificant," to  this  other  of  the  really  great  figure  of 
Argentine  politics. 

General  Mitre  was  one  of  the  brilliant  phalanx  who,  m 
1852,  inaugurated  this  era  of  modem  institutions  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Plata.  Victorious  on  the  field  of 
battle,  he  was  even  more  successful  in  the  political  cam- 
paign by  which  he  put  an  end  to  divisions  and  assured 
the  unity  of  the  nation.  As  President  of  the  Republic- 
he  commanded  the  allied  armies  of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and 
the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  Paraguyan  wars.  Still  » 
poor  man,  he  laid  down  his  power  and  made  no  ^ittempt 
to  exercise  influence  over  the  choice  of  his  successor. 
This  done  he  returned  by  necessity  to  his  profession  as. 
a  journalist,  by  taste  to  his  studies  as  a  man  of  letters 
and  an  historian.  He  spent  twenty-two  years  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  own  library,  only  twice  on  occasions 
of  public  need  coming  forward  to  interfere  actively  in 
politics.  In  the  meantime  his  paper,  the  Nadcn,  be- 
came the  most  important  in  South  America,  and  the 
recognised  guide  of  independent  opinion  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  He  published  also  during  this  period 
several  long  works  of  striking  merit,  amongst  them  the 
"HistoiT  of  San  Martin,"  which  appeara  to  be  no  less 
remarkable  for  elevation  and  breadui  of  thought  th&n 
for  the  fulness  of  knowledge  to  which  it  testifies,  and  a 
translation  of  Dante  into  Spanish.  As  poet,  as  historian, 
or  as  politician,  in  studious  retirement,  or  in  public  action, 
his  life  has  been  equally  devoted  to  the  progress  of 
generous  ideas.  The  gratification  of  selfish  ambition  has 
formed  no  part  of  the  aim  to  which  he  has  consistently 
pressed  forward.  He  inspired  the  civic  union  to  break 
through  the  horrible  circle  of  corruption  which  bound  the 
country,  and  in  doing  so  brought  about  the  fall  of  the 
late  Presidentr  If  the  Argentine  Republic  now  recovers 
herself  and  takes,  as  her  friends  nope  she  wUl,  an 
honourable  stand  among  the  nations,  it  will  be  to  General 
Mitre  primarily  that  it  is  due,  and  we  can  well  believe 
that  when  Celman  and  his  crew  have  been  long  forgotten 
this  one  grand  figure  will  remain  towering  above  all 
which  now  surround  it  to  serve  at  once  for  the  pride  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  future  generations  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
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THE  SOCIAUST  IDEAL  IN  ART. 

BT  MB.  WILLIAM  MOBRI8. 

Is  the  New  Review  for  January  Mr.  William  Morris, 
poet  imd  sociidist,  writes  on  the  "  Social  Ideal  in  Arf  He 
maintains  that,  to  put  it  very  bluntly  and  shortly,  under 
the  present  state  0!  society  happiness  is  only  possible  to 
artiffts  and  thieves.    This  was  not  so  formerly. 

Art  was  once  the  common  possession  of  the  whole  people ; 
it  was  the  rule  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  produce  of 
handicraft  was  beaatifol.  Then  it  was  only  Ruin  which 
bore  on  its  face  the  tokens  of  its  essential  hideousness; 
to-day,  it  is  prosperity  that  is  externally  ugly. 

Art  u  only  enjoyed  by  comparatively  few  persons,  by 
the  rich  and  the  parasites  that  minister  to  them  directly, 
bat  even  the  rich  have  very  little  enjoyment  of  art — 

Simply  because  the  great  mass  of  effective  art,  that  which 
perrades  all  life,  mmt  be  the  result  of  the  hannonious  co- 
operation of  neighbours.  And  a  rich  man  has  no  neighbours 
•— nothing  but  rivals  and  parasites. 

This,  then,  is  the  position  of  art  in  this  epoch.  It  is  help- 
less and  crippled  anoidst  the  sea  of  utilitarian  brutality.  It 
cannot  perform  the  most  necessary  functions :  it  cannot  build 
a  decent  house,  or  ornament  a  book,  or  lay  out  a  garden,  or 
prevent  the  ladies  of  the  time  from  dressing  in  a  way  that 
caricatures  the  body  and  degrades  it.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
cot  off  from  the  traditions  of  the  past,  on  the  other  from  the 
fife  of  thepresent.  It  is  the  art  of  a  clique  and  not  of  the 
people.  The  people  are  too  poor  to  have  any  share  of  it  As 
an  artist  I  knoro  this,  because  I  can  see  it. 

Having  thus  defined  what  art  is  now,  Mr.  Morris  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  what  it  will  be  in  the  ideal  society  to 
whidi  he  looks  forward : — 

Instead  of  looking  upon  art  as  a  luxury  incidental  to  a 
certain  (nivileged  position,  the  Socialist  claims  art  as  a 
necessity  of  human  life  which  society  has  no  right  to  with- 
hold from  anyone  of  the  citizens ;  and  he  claims  also  that  in 
order  that  this  claim  may  be  established  people  shall  have 
ereiy  opportonity  of  takmg  to  the  work  which  each  is  best 
fitted  mr;  not  only  that  there  may  be  the  least  possible 
waste  of  human  effort,  but  also  that  that  effort  may  be  exer- 
cised pleasurably.  For  I  must  here  repeat  what  I  have  often 
had  to  say,  that  the  pleasurable  exercise  of  our  energies  is  at 
onoe  the  source  of  all  art  and  the  cause  of  all  happiness : 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  end  of  life.  So  that  once  again  the 
society  which  does  not  give  a  due  opportunity  to  all  its  members 
to  exercise  their  energies  pleasurably  has  forgotten  the  end 
of  life,  is  not  fulfilling  its  functions,  and  therefore  is  a  mere 
tyranny  to  be  resist^  at  all  points.  Furthermore,  in  the 
making  of  wares  there  should  be  some  of  the  spirit  of 
the  huidicraftsman,  whether  the  goods  be  made  by  hand, 
or  by  a  noachine  that  helps  the  hand,  or  by  one  that  super- 
sedes it. 

The  market  of  neighbours,  the  interchange  of  mutual  good 
serrices,  will  be  established,  and  will  takd  the  place  of  the 
present  gambling  market,  and  its  bond-slave  the  modem 
nctory  system.  But  the  working  in  this  fashion,  with  the 
unforced  and  instinctive  reciprocity  of  service,  clearly 
implies  the  existence  of  somethinfc  more  than  a  mere 
gregarious  collection  of  workmen.  It  implies  a  consciousness 
of  a  society  of  neighbours,  that  is  of  equals,  of  men  who  do 
indeed  expect  to  hk  made  use  of  by  others,  but  only  so  far  as 
the  services  they  give  are  pleasing  \fi  themselves ;  so  far  as 
they  are  services  the  performance  of  which  is  necessary  to 
th^  own  well-being  and  happiness. 

Now,  as  on  the  one  hand  I  Imow  that  no  worthy  popular 
art  can  grow  out  of  any  other  soil  than  this  of  freedom  and 
mutual  respect,  so  on  the  other  I  feel  sure  both  that  this 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  art,  and  also  that  it  will  avail 
itself  of  it,  and  that,  once  again,  nothing  which  is  made  by 
man  will  be  ugly,  but  will  hav3  its  due  form,  and  its  due 
ornament,  will  tell  the  tale  of  its  making  and  of  its  use,  even 


where  it  tells  no  other  tale.  •  And  this  because  when  people 
once  more  take  pleasure  in  their  work,  when  the  pleasure 
rises  to  a  certain  point,  the  expression  of  it  will  become  irre- 
sistible, and  that  expression  of  pleasure  is  art,  whatever  form 
it  may  take. 

The  first  step  toward  the  fresh  new-birth  of  art  ffi«i^  inter- 
fere with  the  privilege  of  private  persons  to  destroy  the  beauty 
of  the  earth  for  the&  private  advantage,  and  thereby  to  rob 
the  conmiunity.  This  very  privilege,  which  is  but  the 
privilege  of  the  robber  by  force  of  arms,  is  just  the  thing 
which  it  is  the  aim  and  end  of  our  present  organisation  to 
uphold  ;  and  all  the  formidable  executive  at  the  back  of  it, 
army,  police,  law  courts,  presided  over  by  the  judges  as  repre- 
senting the  executive,  ia  directed  towards  this  one  end — 
to  take  care  that  ^e  richest  shall  rule,  and  shall  have  full 
licence  to  injure  the  commonwealth  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
riches. 

PRIZES    FOR    1891. 

Thb  proprietors  of  Atalanta  offer  a  free  first-class 
return  trip  from  London  through  Paris  to  Switzerland 
and  back  to  every  party  of  six  readers  who  during  the 
coming  year  have  secured  1,000  annual  subscribers, 
so  that  each  competitor  has  to  obtain  167  new  orders. 
The  first-class  railway  tickets  will  be  available  for 
thirty  days,  and  each  of  the  g^ls  will  receive  hotel 
coupons  worth  £7 ;  they  will  travel  under  the  escort  of 
an  experienced  chaperon.  There  are  also  second  and 
third  prizes.  In  addition  to  this,  Ataldnta  offers  prizes 
of  £1  Is.  and  lOs.  6d.  for  the  best  and  second  best  doll 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  any  character  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott*s  novels.  Prizes  to  the  same  ambunt  are  offered  for 
each  of  the  following  subjects  : — 

Any  specimen  of  art  embroidery,  in  colour. 

A  hand-painted  fan. 

An  account,  in  less  than  500  words,  of  the  reader's  favourite 
public  character,  who  has  died  within  the  year  1890. 

A  critical  review  of  the  volume  of  AtalarUa  for  1889-1890. 
(Not  more  than  500  words.) 

All  competitions  to  be  sent  in  by  March  1st  For  rules,  see 
October  Atalanta, 

Little  FoVce  offers  six  competitions,  each  arranged  in 
three  divisions.  The  first  division  b  for  those  of  the  aees 
of  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen ;  the  second  division  for 
those  of  the  ages  of  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen ; 
and  the  third  division  for  those  under  the  age  of  ten. 
The  following  are  the  competitions : — 

1.  Quilts,  made  of  any  material,  suitable  for  cots  in 
children's  hospitals  and  kindred  institutions.  N.B. — Com- 
petitors may  use  their  discretion  not  only  as  regards 
mategals,  but  also  as  to  the  borders,  which  may  be  oma- 
mentfd  or  otherwise.  The  size  is  to  be  about  46  in.  long  and 
26  in.  broad. 

2.  Knitted  or  crocheted  articles,  useful  in  children's 
hospitals,  such  as  shawls,  jackets,  undervests,  crossovers, 
socks,  stockings,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  Scrap  albums.  In  this  competition  the  albums  may 
include  not  only  the  ordinary  scraps  and  coloured  and  plain 
pictures,  but  also  pressed  flowers,  ferns,  seaweed,  Christmas, 
New  Year,  Baster,  and  birthday  cards,  etc.,  etc.  The 
albums  themselves  may  be  either  bought  or  made  by  the 
competitors. 

4.  Plain  needlework,  as  shown  in  night-dresses  and  cotton 
and  print  frocks  for  children  and  infants  in  hospitals.  In 
this  competition  machine  sewing  is  not  allowed,  and  no 
article  is  to  be  washed. 

5.  Single  ddls  (including  baby  and  rag  dolls),  in  ordinary 
clothes  or  in  costume — historical,  military,  naval,  repre- 
senting nationalities,  etc.   N.B. — ^The  clothes  should  be  made 
to  take  off  and  put  on. 

6.  Toys  made  of  any  material,  rag  animals,  and  wool  play- 
things, as  shown  in  wool  balls,  knitted  and  crocheted  reins, 
etc.,  etc.  Toys  qf  a/ny  kind  suitable  for  hospitals  will  be 
allowed. 
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between  classes.  Down  with  the  dowry !  therefore,  and 
let  every  woman  be  taught  that  every  girl  should  take 
care  of  herself  and  beoeme  self-supporting.  Educate 
them  properly,  and  then — 

A  greater  number  of  them  will  scorn  to  become  a  dead- 
weight on  a  hosband's  hands,  and  will  continue  their  work 
af  t«r  marriage,  whenever  potisible.  If  the  actress  who  marries 
and  becomes  the  mother  of  children  does  not  find  it  neces  • 
tary  to  leave  her  business,  no  other  healthy  woman  need  do 
90,  except  upon  occasion. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Barr  is  also  against  dowries.    She  says  : — 

Dowry  is  an  antiquated  provision  for  daughters,  behind 

the  genius  of  Uhe  age^  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of 

American  men  and  the  intelligence  and  freedom  of  American 

women. 
She  regards  the  dowry  as  destructive  of  the  essence 

of  honourable  marriage,  for  she  says : — 

That  a  husband  should  provide  the  means  of  subsistence 
is  the  very  Magna  Cbarta  of  honourable  marriage ;  and  nine 
handred  and  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  thousand  so  accept 
it.  It  is  the  precise  point  00  which  all  true  husbands  feel 
the  most  keenly  sensitive.  They  want  no  other  man— no 
matter  what  his  relationship  or  friendship — ^to  support  their 
wives. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  writes  a  somewhat  twaddly 
■rticley  chiefly  notable  because  of  her  assertion  that 
Mrs.  Grundy  is  no  authority  in  best  American  circles.  She 
says — 

No  woman  with  good  manners  and  reasonable  intellectual 
culture,  who  can  from  the  simplest  and  cheapest  materials 
dress  neatly  and  becomingly  (and  that  is  not  hard  to  do), 
need  fear  reproach  from  any  in  the  very  best  society,  even  if 
known  to  do  all  her  work  without  the  aid  of  a  single  servant. 

Mrs-  livermore  maintains  that  the  best  dowry  a  fl;irl 
can  have  u  capacity  to  earn  money.  She  scouts  tiie  iaea 
tliat  she  must  cease  to  be  a  wage-earner  when  she 
becomes  a  wife  and  a  mother.    On  tms  point  she  says — 

1  know  one  young  wife,  whose  small  house  is  prettily  f ur- 
mshed  and  fastidiously  kept  by  herself,  who  makes  25  dels,  a 
month  by  crocheting  for  a  fancy  store.  I  know  another 
whose  mann&cture  of  artistic  novelties  for  the  holiday 
trade  yields  her  about  250  dels,  a  year.  One  young  wifie 
earns  money  by  the  home  manufacture  and  sale  of  cosmetics 
that  are  free  from  deleterious  or  poisoi\ous  ingredients. 

Mrs.  BoUins,  whOe  approving  in  a  general  way  of 
dowries,  providing  they  could  bo  secured  without  sacri- 
ficbg  her  brothers  advanta^,  or  of  better  things  for 
herself.  It  is  evident  from  uie  women*s  papers  that  the 
European  conviction  that  a  woman  should  be  an  endowed 
institution  has  not  taken  root  on  the  other  side  of  the 

Atlantic.  

JOURNALISM    IN    JAIL. 

THE  STOBY  OF  A  PBISON  NEW8FAPEB. 

Ak  anonymous  writer  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  December,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
founding  of  tiie  first  newspaper  print^  and  published  in 
jail.  It  seems  that  there  are  now  several  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Americans  prisons^  but  the  first  was  the  Summary , 
the  initial  number  of  which  was  published  in  the  New  York 
State  rsfonnatory  of  Elmira  on  Thanksgiving  Eve,  1883. 
The  writer,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  l)ur^ar  who  had 
graduated  at  Oxford  Univernty  in  England  and  had  had 
a  fittle  journalistic  experience  in  New  York,  thus  de- 
scribes the  first  issue  of  this  novel  paper. 

The  Summary  caused  a  genuine  sensation.  The  general 
ito  of  the  paper  was  rather  ambitious  ;  it  embraced  a  resume 
of  select  foreign  and  domestic  news,  selections  from  choice 
contemporary  literature,  a  page  of  editorial  opinions  on  home 
matters,  and  a  page  or  more  of  such  prison  news  as  was  not 
of  a  distinctly  cSminal  or  vicious  character.    About  500 


copies  comprised  the  first  edition,  and  nearly  all  of  these 
were  distributed  among  the  prisoners. 

The  editor  of  the  nummary  at  this  time  was  also  secretary 
of  the  prison  schools ;  he  enjoyed  very  few  mure  privileges 
tiian  were  granted  to  any  other  prisoner ;  hence  most  ot  his 
work  was  done  late  at  night  in  nis  ceU.  The  printers,  too, 
were  busy  all  day  at  their  regular  tasks,  and  could  find  time 
only  at  uncertain  intervals  to  work  on  the  paper.  Moreover, 
the  little  rickety  press  had  a  habit  of  going  to  pieces  on 
critical  occasions.  The  bummary  never  missed  an  issue,  but 
went  on  in  steady  progress  till  its  size  was  increased  and  it 
was  published  at  more  frequents  intervals.  It  is  now  an 
eight-page  weekly  paper.  It  devotes  an  entire  page  to 
extracts  on  topics  of  the  time,  another  to  notes  of  sociological 
importance,  another  to  "  Contemporary  History,"  another  to 
**  Salmagundi ; ''  there  is  also  a  page  giving  a  resunie  of  the 
week's  news  ;  and  the  editor  reserves  a  page  for  the  ciipres- 
sion  of  his  own  opinions.  The  home  news  occupies  two  pages. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  very  little  assistance  has  b»en 
rendered  by  the  prisoners  in  the  way  of  contributions  to 
the  bummary,  A  **  Contributors'  Page "  was  established  in 
the  early  days,  and  maintained  for  two  or  three  years ;  but 
the  editor  was  obliged  to  write  nearly  all  the  **  contributed 
articles."  The  scarcity  of  suitable  ^tors  among  the 
prisoners  has  always  been  discouraging. 

The  name  of  the  Summary  was  adopted  with  a  distinct 
purpose.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the  paper  should 
be  a  summary  of  the  best  news  of  the  day;  and  so 
for  as  ihe  treatment  of  outside  matters  is  concerned 
the  Summary  more  than  vindicates  its  pretensions. 
It  has  been  necessary,  however,  to  depart  to  some  extent 
from  the  original  plan  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  home 
matters  is  concerned.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  prison  life 
is  routine,  and  the  sensational  incidents  that  occur  are  of 
necessity  carefully  suppressed,  so  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  that  has  always  confronted  the  editor  is  the 
difficulty  of  securing  eligible  home  news.  Many  a  time  I 
have  left  my  desk  and  stolen  out  into  the  prison  yard  to- 
obtain,  if  possible,  some  little  item  that  might  interest  my 
readers.  1  have  been  almost  glad  when  a  prisoner  has  been 
injured  by  machinery,  or  an  accident  to  a  belt  or  a  pulley  has- 
occurred  in  one  of  the  shops.  A  large  fire  once  in  the  prison 
&ctories  was  a  god-send. 

One  mim  did  all  the  work.  He  prepared  and  edited  th& 
news  and  the  newspaper  and  magazine  selections,  wrote  the 
editorials,  read  proofs,  and  *'  maae  up  *"  the  formes.  After  a. 
while  the  office  was  enlarged,  a  Hoe  steam  press  was  pur- 
chased, and  the  typographical  facilities  were  improved.  We 
had  three  New  York  daily  ne?rspapers  and  a  considerable 
number  of  weekly  exchanges,  and  we  borrowed  the  magiazines. 
We  thought  at  one  time  during  the  blizzard  in  the  spring  of 
1888  that  we  should  have  to  miss  an  issue,  but  we  secured 
communication  with  the  outside  world  in  time. 

Among  its  home  readers  the  Summary  has  become  a. 
moral  and  intellectual  censor  of  more  or  less  power.  It 
shapes  the  pubUc  sentiment  of  the  institution  on  impor- 
tant questions,  sinoe  it  receives  the  exclusive  news  and 
makes  its  interpretation  with  a  certain  ex  cathedrd 
definiteness.  It  has  helped  to  raise  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual standard  of  the  place,  and  the  superintendent  values- 
it  highly  as  an  educational  agent.  It  serves  to  maintain 
amon^  the  prisoners  that  sympathetic  interest  in  outside 
matters  wmch  a  convict  nearly  always  loses,  and  whicli  is 
one  of  the  most  horrible  restilts  of  imprisonment,  and  it 
forms  also  an  important  tie  between  the  felon  in  the  cell 
and  the  spirit  of  righteousness  that  moves  in  free  human 
society. 

How  long  will  it  be,  I  wonder,  before  my  hospitable  old 
governor  at  HoUoway,  Colonel  Milinan,  starts  a  Weekly 
intelligencer  for  the  benefit  of  his  guests  i'  When  that 
day  comes  I  can  promise  him  that  he  may  count  upon 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  at  least  one  ex-prisoner,  and 
may  be,  if  Mr.  Yates  is  not  ungrateful,  even  of  two. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


some  good  articles  in  the  Contemporary  this 
month,  three  or  four  of  which  I  notice  elsewhere,  namely. 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  on  "  Koch  and  his  Poison,'*  Oanon 
MaeCoU  on  "  Dean  Church/'  Mr.  Bryce  on  the  "  Age  of. 
Dtscontent,"  and  Mr.  Frank  Hill  on  the  *'  Fall  of  Mr. 
PameU." 

THB  TOUTH  OF  KSWMAK. 

Dr.  Abbott  writes  a  long  paper  on  the  "  Early  Days  of 
OurdiDal  Newman/'  and  it  may  be  noted  bjr  the  way  that 
Gan<Mi  MacOoUs  paper  on  Dean  Church  is  at  least  half 
devoted  to  reminiscences  and  correspondence  with 
Oardinal  Newman.  Dr.  Abbott's  paper  is  a  study  of  the 
moods  and  tendencies  of  Newman's  mind  in  the  days 
before  he  went  towards  the  Church  of  Borne.  A  man  of 
geoiuSy  Dr.  Abbott  remarks,  is  often  the  most  inveterate 
dweUer  in  the  cave  of  his  own  temperaments,  tastes, 
training,  and  circiunstances,  and  in  this  article  he 
ondeairours  to  indicate  what  kind  of  cave  Newman  came 
oat  of  in  order  to  join  the  Catholic  Church. 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES  IN.  PARLIAMENT. 

Mr.  Jennings,  MJ^.,  discusses  the  poeition  of  the  member 
of  Partiament  under  the  altered  oondStions  of  pubUc  hf  e.  He 
abo  has  something  to  say  as  to  the  reputation  cf  lady  politi- 
cians. The  work  of  the  private  member  is  f  atij^^uing,  monoto- 
nous, and  thankless;  his  chief  work  is  done  m  the  Commit- 
tee rooms.  Mr.  Gladstone  alone  represents  the  nobler  and 
lolUer  traditions  of  Parliamentary  oratory ;  Mr.  Morley 
impresses  one  with  his  sincerity ;  Mr.  Fowler  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  speakers  of  the  House;  Sir  William 
Harooort  is  nearly  always  amusing,  and  is  the  best  fighting 
man  of  the  party.  The  best  man  en  the  Irish  benches  for 
a  dashing  raid  is  Mr.  Healy.  Few  men  are  stronger  than 
Mr.  Sexton — his  power,  his  quickness,  his  fund  of  humour 
is  not  to  be  denied.  Mr.  Jennin^  concludes  with  a  tribute 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  who,  he  thinks,  has  smoothed  away 
many  a  difficulty,  and  never  wantonly  made  one ;  his  good 
t^nper,  his  tact,  and  consummate  patience  will  render  it 
▼ery  difficult  for  the  House  to  find  his  successor. 

THE  STANLEY  SCANDALS. 

Mr  Bosworth  Smith,  writing  on  '^  Englishmen  in  Africa," 
ntiers  this  weighty  condemnation  of  Uie  attitude  of  Mr. 
Stanley  in  this  matter : — 

Mr.  Staaley's  attitade  speaks  for  itself ;  and  I  would  submit 
that  the  leader  who  first  denies  the  existence  of  certain 
atrocities,  having  in  his  posftession  at  the  time  overwhelming 
evidence  tliat  the/  are,  in  part  at  least,  true ;  who  carries 
about  with  him  the  fateful  secret  for  two  years ;  and  then, 
finally.  di:$cl06es  them,  not  so  much  in  righteous  and  over- 
whelming  indignation  at  the  devilries  that  have  been  com- 
mitted ad  becau»G  the  war  has  been  transferred  into  his  own 
ooimtry,  and  be  is  himself  attacked  on  widely  different 
grounds,  has  made  himself,  to  a  very  serious  extent,  particcp$ 


oriminU.  Saddeninf^  and  humiliating  as  are  the  disclosmes 
themselves,  they  are,  in  ray  opinion,  made  more  saddening 
and  more  humiliating  still  by  the  conditions  under  which 
they  have  at  last  been  made. 

He  points  out  that — 

In  all  Imperial  races,  especially  in  those  which  have  also 
strong  colonising  and  commercial  instincts,  there  is  an 
element  of  the  wild  b&ist.  The  Phcenicians,  iu  ancient 
times— the  Portuguefe,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Dutch  in 
modem  times— are  conspicuous  instances  of  this. 

THE  TKBATMBNT  OF   HABITUAL  CRIMINALS. 

Dr.  Anderson,  the  head  of  the  Detective  Department 
at  Scotland  Yard,  protests  against  showing  any  mercy  to 
habitual  criminals.    He  says : — 

If  it  be  certain  that  men  can  be  made  '*  moral  by  Act  of 
Parliament,"  it  is  no  less  certain  that  they  can  be  made 
immoral  "  by  Act  of  Parliament,**  and  that  this  is  the  natur<U 
and  immediate  result  of  bringing  the  law  into  contempt. 
And  the  law  is  always  deserving  of  contempt  when  it  ceases 
to  be  **  a  terror  to  evil-doers,"  and  tends  rather,  as  in  fact  it 
now  does,  to  encourage  the  e\il-doer  in  a  career  of  crime. 
For  the  young  and. the  weak  and  the  unfortunate,  I  appeal 
for  consideration  and  compassion  now  denied  them.  But 
for  those  who  deliberately  and  openly  declare  war  upon 
society  and  the  State,  I  claim  the  penalties  of  outlawry. 

THE  CE&TAINTIES  OF  CHBISTIANITT. 

Prof.  Agar  Beet,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Certainties  of 
Christianity,"  replies  to  Dr.  Abbott.    He  says : — 

I  must  again  assert  that  in  the  Christian  documents  we 
have  reliable  evidence  about  the  teaching  and  claims  of 
Jesus,  and  that  all  intelligent  enquiry  about  Him  must  begin 
with  grammatical  and  historical  investigation  of  these 
documents.  Unless  our  ship  is  securely  anchored  here  we 
fchall  certainly  drift  along  the  currents  of  our  own  imagina' 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  I  readily  admit  that  tne  results  of 
this  investigation  can  claim  our  moral  allegiance  only  so  far 
as  they  commend  themselves  to  our  own  moral  sense,  to  the 
supreme  Judge  enthroned  within. 

If  we  have  never  felt  our  need  of  a  Saviour  greater  than 
the  greatest  of  men,  of  an  authority  able  to  silence  the  con- 
demnation pronounced  against  us  by  our  own  moral  sense, 
and  of  a  moral  power  able  to  rescue  us  f  .om  the  bondage  of 
our  own  sins,  we  shall  never  recognise  in  the  Nasarene  any- 
thing  more  than  the  greatest  human  excellence.  But  in 
that  case  the  Christian  documents,  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
and  its  effects  upon  the  world,  will  be  a  contradiction  to  lUl 
the  observed  sequences  of  himian  life,  an  enigma  which  no 
man  can  solve. 

OTHER  AKTICLBS. 

Miss  Julia  Wedgwood  writes  on  ^*  Euripides  at  Cam- 
bridge.^ The  Rev.  H.  W.  Clarke,  in  his  paper  on  "  Public 
Landad  Endowments  of  the  Church,**  seeks  to  show — 

That  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  landed  estates  of  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  capitular  bodies,  was  given  to  them 
out  of  national  property  by  Anglo-Saxon  kii^  and  their 
respective  Witenagemots. 
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THE   NATIONAL    REVIEW. 

**  Ukionist  "  chortles  in  his  joy  over  the  disaster  which 
has  overtakeii  the  Home  Rule  cause,  owing  to  Mr.  Par* 
Dell's  treasoQ.  *'  Unionist/'  like  all  the  rest  of  his  tribe, 
considers  Mr.  Pamells  crime  a  comparatively  venial 
offence,  and  as  for  the  catastrophe  which  has  overtaken 
tha  liberal  Party,  he  maintains  that  this  is  whut  comes  of 
**  feminine  potitics,  and  of  making  sentiment  rei^  supreme 
in  an  arena  where  the  deciding  influence  should  be  robust 
reason  and  masculine  senstV' 

BDUCATIONAL    TOPICS. 

There  is  a  paper  on  *•  School  Boys'  Parents,"  by  Mr. 
Austin  Pember,  who  gives  the  following  sound  advice  to 
parents:  —  First,  be  more  careful  in  the  selection  of 
the  private  preparatory  school  than  of  the  public 
school;  secondly,  when  your  boy  is  at  school  interest 
yourself  in  his  Ufe  and  support  the  school  with  all  your 
ini<>ht  and  main ;  and  thirdly,  discourage  the  practice  of 
withdrawing  your  boy  for  two  or  three  days  in  tne  midst  of 
tenntime.  Bir.  Arthur  Gaye  writes  on  the  belated  subject 
uf  ""tk^hool  Bills."  Miss  Frances  Ash  well,  of  Qirton 
CJlege,  makes  a  somewhat  ineffective  reply  to  Mr. 
0allatly*8  criticism  of  the  intellectual  position  of  women, 
as  tested  by  the  academical  competitions  of  the  last 
eight  years.  Bliss  Ashwells  chief  point  is  that  women 
have  not  had  a  fair  start,  that  they  often  have  been 
hsmperwl  by  difficulties  at  the  beguiniug,  which  the 
arerage  tripos  man  never  experiences,  as  he  is  far  more 
carefully  prepared  for  a  University  career. 

MISCELLANEOUS    ABTICLBS. 

Mr.  Cohen  replies  to  an  article,  **  A  Plea  for  Free 
Whist,"  which  appeared  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Review,  and  Miss  Alice  Oldham  brings  to  a  conclusion  her 
tUborate  study  of  "The  History  of  Socialism."  Her  con- 
daiou  from  her  survey  is  that — 

On  gionnds  parely  of  self -Interest,  it  seems  to  me  that 
^tbobt  any  Socialistic  revolution,  capitalism  must  pass  into 
laociated  labour;  and  that  by  other  forces  at  work  in 
socittj,  nearly  all  the  special  reforms  advocated  by  Socialists 
QiQ$t  be  realised. 

Mr.  Conybeare  writes  an  elaborate  article  dis3ussing  the 
question  whether  or  not  animals  are  automata.  Mr. 
Appleysrd  treats  on  Matthew  Arnold's  poems  as  criti- 
^^ioa  of  life.  Mrs.  Jeune  dwells  upon  the  drawbacks  and 
^beaaes  of  General  Booth's  proposals,  and  Captain 
Ward  writes  a  charming  description  of  "  Winter  in  the 
CoontiT  of  the  Passion  Play.**  It  is  one  of  the  brightest 
of  the  descriptive  papers  in  this  month's  magazines. 

THE    CURES  OF  CX)UNT  HATTEI. 

In  the  correspondence,  Dr.  Kennedy  demolishes  Dr. 
SnoVs  abiurd  contention,  that  because  chemical  ana- 
lysti  could  not  find  anything  in  Count  Mattel's  elec- 
tricities that  therefore  they  are  only  pure  water.  The 
only  teat  that  is  of  any  worth  is  the  experimental,  and 
w  that  test  was  omitted.  Dr.  Snow  and  nis  friends  have 
Hnmly  made  themselves  ridiculous.  Dr.  Kennedy  con- 
ciudea  his  letter  with  the  following  bold  prediction : — 

^^em\  cases  of  "  Lupus,"  and  "  Leprosy,"  and  •*  Catjract," 
an«l  "Consumption"  have  yielded  to  their  inflnence ;  and  if 
the  adage  **  Ma^na  eit  Veritas,  et  pravalehit "  still  holds  good, 
^^^yisnotfar  distant  when  the  name  of  Count  Mattel 
««1  be  repeated  with  glowing  ardour  in  all  lands,  and  live 
« in  fature  agea,  when  the  names  of  Jenner  and  Pasteur 
»od  Koch  may  be  all  forgotten. 

jn^  Ifattei  Instatute  at  Bordighiera,  offers  to  take  in 
ttd  core  any  natients  in  the  first  stage  of  cancer  whom 
|>r.  Allison  wUl  send  to  Bordighiera  for  treatment.  The 
J  nstitute  for  the  last  four  months  has  been  so  satisfactory 
^  thev  are  willing  to  accept  Dr.  Allison's  challenge 
•ad  try  their  hand  on  a  case  of  genuine  cancer. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

The  New  Review  begins  very  badly.  It  raises  its  price 
from  sixpence  to  ninepence,  and  devotes  thirty-nine  of 
its  ninety-six  pages  to  considering  various  phases  of 
socialistic  aspiration. 

SOCIALIST  ASPIRATIONS. 

I  have  referred  elsewhere  to  Mr.  Morris's  paper  on  the 
'*  Socialist  Ideal  in  Art,'*  which  is  supplemented  by  two 
others — one  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  on  the  **  Socialist  Ideal 
in  PoUtics,"  and  another  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Salt,  upon  the 
*^  Socialist  Ideal  in  Literature."  Mr.  Greenwood's  article 
has  much  more  sense  in  it  than  all  the  other  papers^ 
although  there  is  not  much  in  it  that  is  new.  The  flevolt 
of  Labour,  he  thinks,  is  the  necessary,  production  of  all 
the  most  powerful  and  benignant  forces  of  the  time. 
Popular  discontent  is  likely  to  remain,  and  that  being  so 
the  statemanship  of  both  parties  ou^t  to  unite  in  telling 
the  truth  to  popular  discontent.  The  truth  that  must 
be  told  IS  that  the  wrong  way  of  satisfaction  is  to  seek  it 
by  State  interference  with  liberty  and  property.  For 
500  years  before,  he  thinks,  there  has  not  been  such  an. 
advance  in  human  kindness  as  there  has  been  in  England 
during  the  last  two  generations.  This  is  a  well-rooted 
and  fast-growing  influence.  He  would,  therefore,  leavo 
the  social^  aspiration  to  work  itself  out  through  its  owa 
evolutionary  process. 

A  CENSUS  OF  GHOSTS. 

Professor  Henry  Sidgwick  describes  a  census  of  halluci- 
nations which  he  and  Professor  William  James,  of 
Harvard,  have  been  conducting.  Of  6,481  persons,  727 
persons,  or  21  per  cent.,  have  had  experience  of  hallucina- 
tions. They  have  particulars  from  606  persons,  470  of 
whom  claimed  to  have  seen  apparitions,  413  of  which 
were  in  the  human  form,  two-thmls  were  the  apparitions 
of  living  persons,  and  one-third  of  them  were  of  those^ 
who  had  been  dead  for  twelve  hours.  Apparitions  of  the 
dead  are,  therefore,  the  least  frequent  of  any.  Anyone 
who  has  had  experiences  of  this  kmd  is  requested  to  send 
it  on  to  Professor  Sidgwick,  at  Cambridge. 

INFLUENCE  OF  FREE  LIBRARIES. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  publishes  a  report  on  the  subject  of 
free  hbraries,  which  he  delivered  in  opening  the  freo 
library  at  Kotherhithe.  The  library,  he  says,  is  a  true- 
fairyland — ^a  very  palace  of  delight,  a  haven  of  repose 
from  the  storms  ana  troubles  of  the  world. 

The  literature  of  England  is  the  birthright  and  inheritance- 
of  every  Englishman.  England  has  produced,  and  is  pro- 
ducing, some  of  the  g^reatest  of  poets,  of  philosophers,  of  men 
of  science.  No  country  can  boast  a  brighter,  purer,  or  nobler 
literature,  richer  than  our  commerce,  more  powerful  than  our 
arms,  the  true  pride  and  glory  of  our  country.  To  this  litera- 
tai-e  in  every  town  where  a  free  library  is  erected,  the  very 
poorest  citizen  will  have  access. 

BUDDHA  AND  CHRIST. 

Prof.  Max  Miiller  minimises  the  resemblances  between 
Buddhism  and  Christianity.     He  says : — 

From  a  Christian  point  of  view.  Buddhism  is  atheistic.  It 
recognises  no  gods  in  the  Greek  sense,  no  God  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  the  word.  If  we  translated  Buddhism 
into  Christianity,  it  would  be,  to  put  it  briefly,  a  belief  in  the 
Second  Person,  and  a  complete  denial  of  the  First.  While 
Christianity  is  founded  on  a  belief  in  revelation,  such  a  belief 
would  be  entirely  incongruous  in  Buddha's  teaching.  Buddha, 
lived  a  long  life  and  di^  a  natural  death,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  different  than  Buddha's  conception  of  Nirvana  from 
the  words  uttered  on  the  Cross,  '*  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with 
Me  in  paradise." 

Lady  IMlke  takes  up  her  pareblein  favour  of  the  develop* 
ment  of  Government  labour  bureaus.  Beinach's  paper  on 
French  aflSeurs  is  very  meagre,  but  George  Von  Bunsen'a 
notes  from  Berlin  are  very  good. 
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YKBT  AND  TBNBRY. 

Under  this  somewhat  fanoifal  tttle.  Lord  Lymington 
ompreases  into  a  short  article  the  knowledge  which  he 
as  acquired  ^y  reading  and  by  practical  experience  in 
be  pttntiDg  of  woods  and  the  laying  out  of  plantations. 
he  following  paragraph  ma^  be  useful  to  those  who  are 
unking  of  planting  trees  m  towns : — 

For  exposure  to  smoke,  undoabtedly  the  best  tree  is  the 
Testem  plane,  introdaoed  into  Britain  abont  1630  from 
orth  America.  The  sycamore  will  stand  better  than  most 
ms  the  smoke  and  chemical  works  of  manofactoring  towns, 
od  the  fig  tree  prospers  in  London.  Rhododendrons,  notably 
K  common  Ponticnm,  will  live  in  smoke.  A  complete  aadit 
ras  made  of  the  trees  that  in  1877  were  growine  within  the 
oimdaries  of  the  City  of  London.  It  showeof  that  there 
fere  1,200  established  and  thriving  trees.  Of  these  520  were 
iaoes,  220  were  limes,  202  balsam,  black  and  other  poplars, 
Dd  61  thorns  of  various  kinds. 

ABE  ANIMALS  IMMORTAL? 

Mr.  Norman  Pearson  states  this  problem  in  his  paper 
u  "  Animal  Inunortality .**  He  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
be  aasomption  that  our  poor  relations  Eve  after  death. 
Uftatesnis  conclusion  as  follows: — 

fiearing  in  mind  that  mental  and  material  development 
dvance,  roughly  speaking,  together,  the  conclusion  is  well- 
igfa  inevitaUe  that  both  are  processes  of  evolution  in  the 
adividoal  organism,  regulated  and  conditioned  by  the  struc- 
Bxal  organism.  If  this  be  so,  man's  mind,  as  well  as  his  body, 
I  the  prodoct  of  an  evolution  from  lower  animal  forms  in  a 
ioeof  unbroken  continuity ;  and  consequently,  if  this  human 
nd-stractore  is  held  to  be  immortal,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
moortality  to  the  lower  animal  mid-structure  from  which  it 
las  been  evolved,  and  out  of  which  it  is  largely  fashioned. 


THE    PATERNOSTER    REVIEW. 

Tbe  Paternoster  Review  this  month  is  a  very  strong 
imiber.  It  opens  with  Cardinal  Manning's  plea  for 
'ewral  Booth  s  "  Darkest  England "  scheme,  which  is 
otioed  elsewhere,  and  contains  a  varied  collection  of 
apen  by  persons  as  diverse  as  Lord  Selbome,  John  Boss- 
^Bladen8Wg,  Sir  George  Goldie,  and  Mr.  Lathrop. 
"he  frontispiece  of  Jan  van  Beers,  the  artist,  by  himseu, 
3nns  a  piquant  addition  to  a  very  miscellaneous  mis- 
ellany. 

FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  ON  THE  NIGER. 

Sir  George  Goldie,  who  is  the  heart,  brain,  and  soul 
I  tbe  Royal  Niger  Company,  discusses  the  rival  chances 
'^^two  Powers  in  tne  Niger  basin.  The  article  is 
™trated  with  a  map,  and  is  characterised  by  tbe  good 
we  and  the  shrewd  sagacity  of  the  trader-statesman. 
'  George  thinks  that  the  progress  of  France  across 
*  Sahara  must  necessarily  be  slow,  but  even  were 
frta  to  falsify  his  expectations,  he  thinks  it  would  be 
^  better  for  us.  Better  to  have  France  on  our 
than  tribes  whom  you  can  no  more  deal  with 
you  can  cut  water  with  a  sword.  However,  we 
fcot  likely  to  have  such  luck  as  the  extinction  of  the 
Je  Mohanunedan  volcano  in  Africa  by  the  French, 
[pwr^'s  paper  will,  pjerhaps,  be  read  with  even  more 
Btm  France  than  in  this  country,  but  it  contains 
observations  which  may  be  taken  to  heart  by  sXi 
liters  for  African  dominion.  Work  in  Africa  should 
*  by  nesroes,  under  the  constant  supervision  of 
numbers  of  educated  Europeans. 
is  this  which  differentiates  Central  Africa  from 
Asiatic  countries,  where  a  comparatively-  small 
1  population  can,  as  in  India,  reap  the  fruits  of  the 
of  millions  of  industrious  natives. 


A  CATHOLIC  VIEW  OF  THE   LINCOLN   CASE. 

The  satirical  writer  who  conceals  his  identity  beneath 
the  pseudonym  of  "  The  Prig,''  deals  with  the  loncoln  cas» 
under  the  form  of  a  dream.  By  deftly  dovetailing  into 
free  paraphrases  of  the  drift  of  the  judgment  sarcastic- 
commentaries  of  his  own,  he  oontrives  to  dish  up  a  very 
readable  article,  which  is  well  calculated  to  make  th» 
AngUcans  swear.  As  that  probably  is  the  aim  and  object 
of  '*  The  Prig,''  he  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  success 
with  which  he  has  attained  it. 

0BI8PI  AND  THE  ITALIAN  ELECTIONS. 

An  anonymous  writer  describes  eleoticms  in  Italy,  thO' 
chief  feature  of  which  appears  to  be  the  determined  per- 
sistency with  which  the  electors  refuse  to  vote.  Sienor 
Crispi  is  at  the  present  moment  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  Italian  pohtics.  The  writer  maintains  that 
the  higher  feelings  of  religion  and  morality  retain  their 
hold  upon  the  first  of  Christian  nations,  and  he  looks 
forward  to  some  solution  of  the  Roman  question  which 
would  combine  the  true  interests  of  the  nation  with  a 
full  recognition  of  the  Pope's  claims. 

THE  pope's   prompter  IN  IRISH   AFFAIRS. 

When  I  was  at  Rome  twelve  months  ago  I  found  no 
idea  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  mindt  of  the  Irish  clergy 
in  the  Eternal  City  than  that  Mr.  John  Ross-of-Bladens- 
burg  was  the  evil  genius  who,  like  Satan  at  the  ear  of 
sleeping  Eve,  distill  poison  into  the  ear  of  the  Pope 
on  all  questions  relating  to  Ireland.  The  only  importance 
of  the  ten  pages  which  Mr.  Ross  fiUs  in  the  Paternoster 
Review  this  month  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  enables 
us  to  understand  the  kind  of  information  which  th& 
Vatican  received  through  this  channeL  Curiously  enough 
the  writer,  while  shocked  beyond  degree  at  the  iniquity 
of  the  Plan  of  Canipaign,  pooh-poohs  the  idea  that  there 
was  anything  in  Mr.  Pamell's  relations  to  Mrs.  O'Shea, 
and  the  fatsehood  arising  therefrom,  to  demand  his 
removal  from  the  leadership  of  the  Irish  party.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  if  Mr.  Pamell  continues  on  his  present 
tack,  he  may  have  a  fair  chance  of  canonisation  should 
Mr.  John  Ross-of-Bladensburg  still  be  influential  at  the 
Vatican. 

THE  AUTHORITY  OF  LAW. 

Lord  Selbome  is  an  eminent  man  and  an  illustrious  ex- 
Lord  Chancellor,  but  with  all  his  great  quaUties  he  has 
not  got  the  gift  of  writing  an  interesting  magazine  article. 
His  paper  in  answer  to  Sie  question,  "  Why  should  men 
obey  the  law  ?  "  is  singularly  heavy  readii^.  He  says, 
*^  lyfy  thoughts  are,  no  doubt,  as  old  as  the  hiUs,"  but  that 
is  no  reason  for  quarrelling  with  them  if  they  were  only 
expressed  with  some  degree  of  brightness  and  point.  The 
article  is  as  singularly  dull  as  the  subject  is  singularly 
interesting.  Whde  it  may  be*  admitted  that  the  ^neial  duty 
of  mankind  is  to  obey  the  law,  it  is  equally  indisputable 
that  the  law-breaker  has,  time  and  again,  been  the  best 
man  of  his  a^e,  and  the  man  to  whom  humanity  has  owed 
its  most  precious  possessions.  The  tyrants  and  evil-doers 
always  imagine  they  can  consecrate  their  crimes  by  giving 
them  the  apparent  sanction  of  the  law.  Such  laws  have 
no  moral  obligation,  and  the  real  question  that  is  always 
at  issue  is  whether  or  not  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  good 
citizen  to  break  a  law  or  to  obey  it. 

THE  REDSKINS. 

Mr.  Lathrop  writes  on  the  North  American  Indians— 
a  paper  which  is  very  timely  just  now,  and  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  Indian  Reservations  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Lathrop  does  not  think  that 
the  Sioux  could  put  more  than  3,000  men  into  the  field^ 
and  now  that  Sitting  Bull  has  been  killed,  there  is  no 
chance  that  they  will  ever  make  any  more  mischief. 
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THE  FORUM. 

The  December  number  of  the  Fontm  is  one  of  the  best 
magazines  of  the  m»nth.  I  have  noticed  elsewhere  the 
four  first-class  articles — **The  Government  of  American 
Cities,"  by  Andrew  White  ;  Archdeacon  Fnrrar  on  *'  For- 
mative Influences  ;"  M.  Jules  Simon  on  **The  Stability 
of  the  French  Republic ;"  and  President  Eliot  on 
''Family  Stocks  in  a  Democracy."  The  programme  of 
the  Fonim  for  the  new  year  contains  the  following 
Articles  among  others : — 

Prof.  Emile  de  Laveleye,  of  Belgium,  "  The  Partition  of 
Africa ; "  Dr.  Henry  Maudsley,  of  England,  "  The  Physical 
Bails  of  Mind  ;  **  Leslie  Stephen,  of  England,  "  Drawbacks  of 
High  Civilisation ; "  Dr.  Frithjof  Nansen,  of  Norway,  *•  Pohu: 
Exploration;"  Gen.  Francis  A.  "Walker,  President  Boston 
Institute  of  Technology,  "  Itesults  of  the  Census  "  (a  series  of 
articles);  W.  H.  Mallock,  of  England,  "The  Federation  of 
Laboar ) "  Thomas  G.  Shearman,  of  New  York,  "  The  Coming 
Billionaire  ; "  Prof.  William  T.  Harris,  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  "  Tobstoi's  Views  and  Modern  Civilisation ; " 
W.  8.  LiUy,of  England,  "  Shibboleths  of  the  Times  "  (a  series 
of  articles) ;  Edmund  Gosse,  of  England,  "  The  Future  of 
Poetry;"  Gaston  Tissandier,  of  France,  "Dirigeable  Bal- 
loons ;"  Capt.  Abney,  of  the  British  Army,  "  Colour  Photo- 
graphy ;  **  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  of  France,  •'  French 
Home  Life;"  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Momeric,  of  England,  "The 
Drift  of  Religious  Tliought  in  Great  Britain ; "  Edmand  Yates, 
of  England,  "  The  Development  of  Journalism ;  "  Henry 
Laboochere,  of  England,  "Uses  of  Royalty;"  Mrs.  E.  Lynn 
Linton,  of  England,  "Recent  Discussions  of  Matrimony;" 
Bev.  Dr.  William  Barry,  of  England,  "  Rings  and  Trusts  ; " 
W.  A  P.  Martin,  President  Imperial  Tang  Wen  College, 
China,  ^  Chinese  Opinion  of  other  Nations." 

From  this  list  it  is  apparent  that  the  Fonim  does  not 
intend  to  be  thrust  out  from  the  ranks  of  the  most 
important  reviews  in  the  world. 

A  SCIENCE  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The  article  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell  on  •*The 
Humanities  "  has  more  of  the  jargon  than  of  the  lucidity 
<^f  science,  as  niay  be  seen  from  the  following  summary  of 
his  paper,  which  he  mercifully  supplies  for  the  benefit  of 
the  r^er  : — 

In  the  foregoing  exposition  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
emphasise  the  foUowing  particulars : 

I.  Anthropologic  activities  spring  from  biotic  activities, 
aiiil  are  exhibited  by  brute  kind  as  well  as  by  mankind ;  but 
these  activitie.-s,  when  highly  developed,  as  in  civilisation, 
<liffer  in  such  a  degree  that  a  complete  transformation  is 
wrought. 

IT.  When  these  activities  are  thus  transformed,  they  can  be 
classified  to  exhibit  their  genesis,  as  follows : — 1.  Technology, 
or  the  science  of  the  arts  of  life,  which  is  the  basis  of  social 
transformation.  2.  Psychology,  or  the  science  of  the  soul. 
The  psychic  activities  may  be  classed  as  emotive,  intellective, 
and  conative.  In  intellectual  life  the  following  arts  are 
evolved:  a,  the  arts  of  language;  ^,  the  arts  of  amusement; 
■f, the  arts  of  decoration;  dj  the  fine  arts.  3.  Sociology, 
or  the  science  of  institutions:  classed  as  a,  operative  insti- 
tutions ;  J,  regulative  institutions.  In  social  life  three  classes 
of  arts  are  developed :  a,  of  governiuent;  >,  of  diplomacy; 
A  of  war.  4.  Philosophy,  or  the  science  of  opinions.  PhilO' 
Sophies  may  be  classed  as  mythologic,  metaphysic,  and 
scientific.  Out  of  philosophic  life  are  evolved  the  following 
*rts :  fl,  the  arts  of  education ;  b,  the  arts  of  investigation  ; 
<•,  the  arts  of  religion. 

III.  The  progress  of  mankind,  or  human  evolution,  differs 
from  animal  evolution,  in  that  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence  is  largely  repealed  in  its 
<flect  upon  man,  and  is  superseded  by  the  laws  of  culture, 
'Which  depend  on  human  endeavour. 


PITY,    GENUINE  AND  SPURIOUS. 

Miss  Cobbe  preaches  a  sermon  of  the  dangers  of  tne 
misapplication  of  pity.  She  thinks  there  is  a  general 
relaxation  of  the  moral  fibre  which  residts  in  a  demora- 
lised good-nature  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  is 
observable  in  the  morphine  maniac.  This  pity  she 
classifies  as  a  vice,  the  mere  outcome  of  the  demoralised 
condition  of  the  mind  and  will.  But  there  is  another 
sort  of  pity,  real  pity,  which  is  not  only  a  virtuous 
sentiment,  but  that  sentiment  without  which  no 
social  virtue  of  beneficence  dan  be  rightly  carried  out. 
The  power  to  feel  pity  is  one  which  we  must  carefully 
cherish  unless  we  desire  our  hearts  to  become  06sifie<l. 
But  when  we  become  pachydermatous  by  the  extinction 
of  the  sense  of  pity  we  lose  simultaneously  all  the  social 
joys  of  life. 

THE    CHINESE    BUGBEAR. 

President  Martin  supplies  nn  emphatic  negative  to  the 
question,  "Does  China  Menace  the  World?"  Her 
traditions,  he  maintains,  are  all  against  war  and  in  favour 
of  peace.  As  for  her  industrial  comi>etition  with  other 
nations,  he  says  the  utmost  that  can  be  looked  for  is  that 
China  may  make  herself  independent  of  foreign  supplies  ; 
even  that  is  improbable.  **  China  discourages  the  emigra- 
tion of  her  children,  and  it  will  take  a  hundred  years 
before  her  empty  territories  are  filled  up ;  and  as 
for  the  Chinese  swamping  America,  she  has  only 
sent  60,000  across  the  Pacific  in  forty  years.  What  need 
is  there  to  ask  for  prohibitory  legislation  that  tramples  on 
the  faith  of  treaties  and  wounds  the  dignity  of  a  friendly 
power  ? " 

Commander  Barber  writes  a  brief  paper  on  *  *  Armour  for 
Warships,"  which  is  somewhat  gazetteerish  and  historical. 
There  is  not  much  that  is  new  in  it  beyond  the  expression 
of  his  belief  that  nickel  steel  plates  will  be  made  hard 
enough  to  break  any  projectile  that  is  manufactured  at 
pre>cnt.  With  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  nickel  the  plate 
possesses  greater  tenacity,  can  be  made  harder,  and  does 
not  crack. 

GHOSTS  I  HAVE  SEEN.     BY  MR.  ANDREW  LANG. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  tells  us,  in  an  article  entitled  **  Notes 
of  Ghosts,"  that  he  has  only  seen  two,  which  is  not  a  bad 
allowance.  **  The  first  was  the  wraith  of  a  scholar,  at  that 
moment  eitlucr  dead  or  dying,  far  from  Oriel  Lane  in 
Oxford,  where  I  encountered  his  appearance.  The 
second,  fortunately,  appeared  without  any  such  cause, 
and  for  no  motive  whatever.  If  the  first  was  a  ghost, 
what  was  the  second  ?  And  if  the  second  was  an  hallucina- 
tion, can  one  call  the  first  anything  more  significant  ?" 

A  better  ghost  story  than  either  of  these  he  tells  at 
second  hand  as  follows  : — 

The  lady  of  the  manor  house  in  an  old  English  village  was 
driving  through  the  village  one  day  (she  told  me  the  tale), 
when,  through  the  open  door  of  one  of  the  houses,  five  or 
six  children  rushed  in  the  utmost  panic,  and  one  of  them  fell 
down  in  a  fit  before  the  horses.  This  was  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  on  a  sunny  August  day.  The  lady  stopped, 
attended  to  the  child,  and  asked  the  others  what  ailed 
them.  They  said  they  had  been  at  play  on  the  staircase,  when 
they  were  terrified  by  "  a  dreadful  woman,"  who  suddenly 
appeared  among  them.  And  why  was  the  woman  dreadful  T 
The  children  could  say  only  that  she  was  dressed  in  a  l«ng 
woollen  robe,  and  had  her  brow  and  chin  bound  up  with  white 
linen.  In  fact,  she  was  a  walking  corpse,  come  back  from  the 
days  when  the  law  compelled  us  to  be  buried  in  woollen,  for 
the  better  encouragement  of  the  wool  trade.  This  wandering 
old  death,  seen  in  the  sunlight  by  children,  has  always 
appealed  to  me  as  a  very  good  example  of  ghosts  and  of  their 
vague,  unaccountable  ways.  For  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the 
children  knew  anything  of  the  obsolete  law  or  of  the  ancient 
English  mortuary  fashions. 
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murder  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  and  his  fcreacherj  at  one 
period  or  another  of  Ms  service  to  almost  every 
master  he  ever  served,  are  all  likely  to  appear  in 
a  new  and  more  favourable  aspect.  He  will  8he<l  a  new 
light  on  the  career  of  Napoleon,  and  on  the  secret  m«)tives 
which  controlled  the  Emperor  at  critical  moments.  He  may 
disclose  his  real  opinions  of  the  religion  he  preached  in  his 
youthf  and  he  will  certainly  disclose  his  real  opinions  about 
the  monarchy  which  he  helped  to  overturn  and  to  re-estab- 
lish. But  he  will  make  no  attempt  to  explain  away  his 
unfortunate  relations  to  America,  on  both  sides  of  the  water, 
and  there  is  no  sign  that  he  will  make  the  slightest  reference 
to  his  constant  acceptance  of  bribes. 

A  much  more  important  article  than  ''Talleyrand's 
Memoirs/*  from  which  there  is  next  to  notliing  worth 
quoting,  and  which,  therefore,  I  leave  alone,  is  the  first 
article  in  Topics  of  the  Time,  "  How  to  develop  Ameri- 
can sentiment  among  Immigrants.  The  rest  of  tho 
ma^razine  is  devoted  to  a  travel  paper,  describing 
a  visit  to  Tibet,  and  a  readable  but  terrible  account 
of  the  Irish  Famine,  by  Octave  Thanet.  **  The  Relations 
of  Mongol  Rough  Riders,"  will  find  man^  readers,  while 
those  wno  like  out-of-the-way  subjects  will  turn  to  Mr. 
Krehbeii*8  paper  on  "  Chinese  Music." 

Groombridge's  Magazine  is  a  title  of  a  new  illustrated 
sixpenny,  which  is  .brought  out  by  Groombridge  and 
Sons,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Smedley  Yates.  The  editor 
modestly  hopes  that  he  may  command  a  circulation  from 
those  who  have  leisure  to  devote  to  an  easy  cultivation  of 
the  intellectual  faculties.     He  says : — 

The  world  is  beginning  to  awake  to  appreciation  of  occa- 
sional leisure — leisure  not  such  as  that  of  the  pagan  gods, 
who**  lie  beside,  their  nectar  "in  g^oss  and  sensual  enjoy- 
ment ;  not  the  kief  of  the  Oriental,  nor  the  dull  repletion  of 
the  savage,  but  a  time  for  the  easy  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties.  To  those  who,  while  loving  literature,  will 
remember  that  even  Apollo's  bowstring  is  sometimf^s  slackened, 
we  address  ourselves,  and  ask  for  a  tentative  reception. 

There  is  a  brief  Character  Sketch  by  the  Editor  of 
Miss  Florence  Warden,  the  wife  of  Mr.  James,  an  actor, 
who  has  managed  theatres,  and  written  novels  in  the 
Family  Herald,  The  World,  and  The  People.  A  Now 
story  written  by  this  ** popular  writer,"  **  Red  Jack,"  is 
b^  in  the  first  number. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  appears  with  a  disquisition  on 
** Manners,  good  and  bad."  Mr.  W.  B.  Maxwell 
describes  the  manners  and  customs  of  **  Magazine 
Ghosts."  Mr.  Man^dlle  Fenn  begins  another  serial 
under  the  title  of  ** Wounded."  Among  the  other 
articles,  I  notice  a  gossipy  fashion  article,  with  occasional 
puffs  of  West  End  tradesmen,  entitled  '*  Chiffons." 

From  tho  list  of  contents,  which  also  includes  **  Sports 
and  Pastimes,"  **  Hints  on  Gardening,"  and  "Games, 
New  and  Old,"  it  would  appear  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellectual  faculty  will  be  very  easy  indeed. 

In  Harper's  Magrazine  there  are  two  articles  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest — one  is  Dudley  Warner's  account 
of  South  Calif omia,  in  which  he  thus  foreshadows  the 
future  of  that  region : — 

The  picture  I  see  is  of  a  land  of  small  farms  and  gardens, 
highly  cultivated,  in  all  the  valleys  and  on  the  foothills,  a 
land  therefore  of  luxuriance  and  great  productiveness  and 
agreeable  homes.  I  see  everywhere  the  gardens,  the  vine- 
yards, the  orchards,  with  the  various  greens  of  the  olive,  the 
ig,  and  the  orange.  It  is  always  picturesque,  because  the 
country  is  broken  and  even  rugged ;  it  is  always  interesting, 
because  of  the  contrast  with  the  mountains  and  the  desert ; 
it  has  the  colour  that  makes  southern  Italy  so  poetic.  It 
is  the  fairest  field  for  tue  experiment  of  a  contented  com- 
manity  without  any  poverty  and  without  exceasiwt  wealth. 


The  "  Impressions  of  Peru  "  will  be  studied  with  advan. 
tage  by  all  those  who  are  holders  of  Peruvian  bonds.  It  is 
written  by  Mr.  Theodore  Child,  an  impartial  anddia. 
interested  observer,  who  records  vihat  he  saw  in  a  recent 
ybit  to  the  country,  which  will  never  be  regenerated  until 
it  comes  into  the  hands  of  English  or  Americans.  Mr. 
Child  says  that  the  Chilians  left  Peru  in  a  terrible  state 
of  material  and  financial  desolation.  Although  the  moun- 
tains of  Peru  are  full  of  silver,  gold,  and  other  precious 
metals,  there  is  not  a  native  coin  in  the  country.  The 
Chinese  are  intermarrying  with  the  lower  Peruvian 
women.  Mr.  Child  discusses  at  some  length  the  prospect* 
of  the  Peruvian  bondholders.  He  thinks  their  contract 
can  hardly  be  carried  out.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  Peru  is  the  Peruvians,  the  only  tenitorr 
that  is  not  already  occupied  is-  the  Amazonian  ba^ 
country  which  is  most  inaccessible.  The  only  way  of 
cultivating  the  land  would  be  for  armies  of  thousamoa  of 
colonists  working  simultaneously  and  collectively.  A 
railway  would  have  to  be  made,  and  in  order  to  msKe  the 
contract  practicable  the  bondholders  should  undertake  to 
ac  minister  Peru  and  relieve  it  of  the  farcical  goyemmeot 
which  it  enjoys  under  the  name  of  a  republic.  Pern  is 
marvellously  rich  in  mineral  deposits. 

The  field  for  mining  industry  in  Peru  is  immense,  and  not 
so  encumbered  with  prior  claims  and  occupants  as  it  is  ia 
Chili,  but  the  difficulties  of  transport  are  numerous.  Never- 
theless there  are  both  English  and  American  eng^ecrs  and 
capitalists  who  are  gradually  working  up  fine  businesses  in 
the  mountains,  introducing  improved  machinery,  and  con- 
quering obstacles  of  all  kinds  with  genuine  Anglo-Saxon 
pertinacity.  On  the  other  hand,  com^idering  all  the  circimH 
stances  already  briefly  set  forth,  and  awaiting  the  grand  and 
ardently  desired  opening  up  of  the  country,  there  are  perhaps 
more  facilities  and  surer  results  in  Ihe  immediate  future  to- 
be  obtained  in  Bolivia,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Aodes 
in  the  Argentine  provinces  of  Rioja  and  San  Juan. 

In  Longman's  Magazine  orchid  lovers  will  find  much 
to  please  them  in  Frederic  Boyle's  pajwr  on  Hot 
Orchids.  The  Rev.  Canon  Overton  contributes  a  paper  on 
Lincolnshire  ;  but  the  most  interesting  article  m  the 
magazine  is  the  account  of  **  The  *  Donna '  in  1890."  The 
^*  Donna  "  is  a  food  dep6t,  maintained  by  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  readers  of  L&ngman*s  Magdzin^,  for  the 
purpose  of  nelling  food  at  half-cost  to  men  out  of  work  in 
the  East  End  of  London.  The  author  of  "Charie* 
Lowder  '*  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  the  work  that  is- 
being  done  at  42a,  Dock  Street,  London,  E.C.  There  is 
a  sister  in  charge  who  will  be  very  glad  to  receive 
parcels  of  cast-off  clothing  and  books.  There  is  alBo  a 
Night  Refuge  in  connection  with  the  **  Donna."  The 
total  income  for  last  year  was  close  upoa  £600.  It  is  an 
excellent  and  deserving  charity,  and  worthy  of  geueF&l 
support. 

The  Monthly  Packet  .—The  new  series  of  Miss  Yonge's 
magazine  commences  with  the  new  year.  While  the 
essential  features  of  the  Monthly  Packet,  as  a  magazine^ 
intended  for  eirls  and  ladies  who  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  remain  unchanged,  the  scope  of  the 
new  series  will  be  widened,  greater  variety  intit>duoed  in 
the  contents,  and  the  type  and  general  appearance 
improved.  The  serial  stones  for  the  year  will  be  written 
by  C.  M.  Yonge,  the  author  of  **  Atelier  du  Lys,"  and 
Helen  Sfaipton.  Papers  on  "  Employments  for  Women  "  by 
persons  writing  with  authority ;  on  the  "  Greek  Fore- 
runners of  Chnst,"  by  Rev.  P.  Lilly ;  and  Miss  Yonge's 
"  Cameos  from  English  History,"  wiU  be  r^ular  features. 
Some  letters  of  Mrs.  Barbaula  may  also  be  mentioned. 
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In  the  Month,  Mr.  Michael  Maher  deyotes  the  first 
twenty  pages  of  the  magazine  to  the  first  part  of  a  review  of 
Mr.  Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward.^'  Mr.  Maher 
considers  the  capital  defect  of  the  new  commonwealth  is 
the  absence  of  sufficient  stimulus.  His  point  of  view,  is 
thftt  lor  conclusive  experiments  in  Socialism^  we  must 
look  at  the  voluntary  communism  of  the  religious  orders. 
The  Rev.  Herbert  Thurston  contributes  a  carefully 
written  article  describing  the  work  of  the  BoUandists  and 
its  latest  developments.  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  reviews 
Canon  Moore*s  essay  on  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  God, 
which  was  published  early  last  year  in  ''LuxMundi." 
The  review  is  to  be  continued  next  month.  The  Rev. 
J.  H.  Wynne,  in  the  second  part  of  his  paper  on 
"Carmelite  Saints,"  brings  the  story  of  St  Theresa's 
life  to  a  dose. 

Hiere  is  a  brief  article  condemning  Dr.  Bamardo,  and 

•  little  poem  by  May  Probyn  oi\  the  "  Miracle  of  Mercy," 
which  is  asserted  to  be  founded  on  fact. 

Murray's  M a^azilie«  —  Mr.  Edwin  Waugh  reviews 
•eotaly  bat  i^vpreciatively  the  poetcy  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris. 
He  says  :— 

But  as  the  poet  of  the  religioo  of  our  fathers,  protesting 
iMjainsI  the  Attacks  Uumohed  on  the  old  hopes  and  creeds  by 
ibe  youDger  sons  of  the  household,  he  has  spoken,  and 
epoksa  not  in  vain.  For  above  all  things  he  is  fall  of  that 
emcerity  which  CarMe  considered  indispensable  to  tme 
giMtoess.  The  very  aetennination  with  which  be  forces  bis 
VMHight  upon  us  is  only  another  phase  of  his  own  belief  in 
the  tnith  of  the  goml  he  comes  to  preach.  And  much  may 
sorely  be  forgiven  the  man  who  is  genuinely  sincere. 

The  New  Kngland  Magazine  is  makiiu;  its  way 
steadily  to  the  front,  and  its  prospeotus  for  1891  promises 

•  greftt  variety  of  new  features.  It  will  be  suffident  to 
mentioii  one,  which  shows  that  the  New  England 
MafaainM  will  endeavour  to  be  first  in4the  field  in  making 
capital  out  of  the  great  World*s  UniversalMBxhibition, 
whioli  ii  to  be  held  at  Chicago  in  two  years*  time. 

Chicago,  in  which  city  there  is  now  felt  throughout  the 
coanlaty  and  the  world,  as  the  seat  of  the  coming  great 
Wodd%  Fair,  an  interest  so  peculiar,  will  be  the  subject  of  an 
entire  seiiss  of  articles  in  the  New  AgUnd  Magazine,  many 
€<  tbem  iqltr  illastrated,  in  which  the  histonr  and  the 
piescnt  life  of  the  city,  its  business  interests  and  its  intel- 
Isetoai  interests,  wiU  have  completer  treatment,  we  believe, 
ifaaa  has  ever  yet  been  accoraed  fay  anv  magasine.  The 
Buk  ^stem  of  Chicago,  the  Commerce  of  Chicago,  Chicago 
Bssi^  literaxy  Chicago,  ^e  Chicago  New  England  Society, 
and  GbicBigo  Architecture,  are  among  the  subjects  which 
win  be  tceated.  The  opening  article  ot  the  series  will  be  by 
Mwaid  O.  Mason,  president  of  the  Chicago  HlstoriciJ 
Sodetj,  on  ''Barly  IHsltors  to  Chicago.* 

Onward  and  Upward. — ^Ihave  this  month  to  welcome 
Iaoj  Ab^een  to  the  number  of  magazine  editors. 
fler  now  monthly  is  one  of  the  best  penny  magazines 
which  reach  me.  Onvwrd  and  Upward  has  grown 
out  of  the  Haddo  House  Associaticm,  the  value  of  which 
may  bo  inferred  from  the  following  card  of  member- 
el^:-* 

X  ranai  to  asm  at  Kasraro  tbb  bulbs  oh  tbib  gabd. 

1.  To  b«^  and  end  each  day  with  prayer. 

Bb  To  enoeavonr  to  lead  a  life  of  tempezanoe.  trnthfulness^ 
eBdpoii^. 

8.  To  guard  my  tongue  from  all  scandalous  and  improper 
eoavsrsannii. 

4.  If  children  are  given  me,  to  endeavour  to  brinff  them 
ip  for  Getf s  service.  To  do  all  in  mv  power  to  guard  them 
fmm  eontact  with  evil,  and  from  hearing  improper  converssp 
'tSon.    To  prevent  them  from  reading  bad  books  and  papers. 

6.  To  e&dea;four  to  learn  all  that  will  conduce  to  keep  my 
hartwuid,  ngr  ohlldreD,  and  mjs^  Sb  cleanliness,  comf ort| 


and  good  health,  and  that  will  enable  me  to  nurse  them  in 
case  of  sickneFs. 

6.  To  remember  the  sncrednessof  marriage,  and  ever  to  try 
to  make  home  a  bright  place  for  my  husband  and  children. 

There  is  a  department  for  children  that  is  under  the 
diarge  of  Ladv  Aberdeen*s  little  daughtiar,  Marjorie.  The 
January  number  contains  Lady  Al^rdeen's  New  Tear's 
letter  to  the  members  of  the  Iladdo  House  Association. 

The  Overland  Monthly,  the  ma^udne  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  (yearly  subscription  four  dols., single  niunber  twenty 
cents),  announces  among  its  features  for  the  new  year  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  "  Sodal  and  industrial  life  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands ;"  studies  of  disputed  historical  points 
in  the  history  of  ike  ooast,  based  upon  the  reminiscences 
of  survivors ;  personal  reminiscences  of  life  among  the 
mines  and  on  the  frcmtier,  preserving  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  that  life;  accounts  of  the  Indian  warsy  costoms, 
character,  myths,  and  traditions. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York  (yearly 

subscription  five  dols.,  single  numbers  fifty  cents)— oc^pns 
in  the  new  year  an  important  series  of  illustrated  articles 
on  "  The  Development  of  American  Industries  since  the 
Time  of  Columbus.**  Among  the  early  papers  in  this  series 
will  be  ''  The  Develc^ment  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture," 
by  Edward  Atkinson ;  "  The  Iron  and  Steel  (ndustry,''  by 
W.  F.  Durfee;  "WooUens,"  by  a  N.  D.  North;  and 
''Glass,"  b^  Professor  C.  Hanford  Henderson.  Articles 
on  the  "Silk,  Paper,  Potterv,  Agricultural  Machinery, 
and  Shii>-building  Industries  "  are  among  those  in  active 
preparation.  A  series  of  papers  on  ^^Tne  Principles  of 
Taxation,"  based  upon  a  course  of  lectures  given  by  Mr. 
Wells,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Faculty  of  Harvard 
Umversity,  will  be  another. 

In  Scribner  there  is  an  article  on  "  Modem  Hre  Ap- 
pliances," which  should  be  read  by  each  member  of  the 
committee  of  tiie  London  County  Council  which  looks 
after  the  fire  brigades.  Their  attention  should  spedally 
be  drawn  to  an  account  of  the  New  Yorker^  a  floating 
fire-engine,  which  is  fitted  with  such  powerful  ensines 
that  she  can  make  eighteen  to  nineteen  miles  an  hour 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  receipt  of  the  fire  alarm.  Ob 
arriving  at  her  destination,  the  whole  power  of  her  boilers 
is  turned  into  the  pumps  and  &om  a  single  nozsde  a  solid 
stream  of  water  five  inches  in  diameter  is  hurled 
upon  the  fire.  If  necessary,  thirty-two  two-inch 
streams  can  be  thrown  simultaneously  ;  it  can  also 
feed  water  towers  or  swival  pipes  two  thousand  feet  in- 
land, it  therefore  controls  a  belt  nearly  half  a  mile  wide  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  The  writer  is  very  contemptuous 
of  our  London  fire-engines.  He  says  : — "  It  is  not  un- 
interesting to  note  that  there  are  fioating  fire-engines  in 
London.  They  consist  of  little  steam-pumps  pliKsed  on 
scows  which  are  moored  at  long  intervals  along  the 
water-front.  When  an  alarm  of  fire  comes  in  the  captain 
of  the  scow  goes  whooping  up  and  down  the  waters 
front  to  get  a  tug  to  tow  nim  to  the  place  from 
whidi  the  alarm  has  come."  His  account  of  the  water 
towers  and  the  chemical  arrangement  by  which  they  are 
hoisted  is  very  interesting.  There  is  an  article  upon 
**  Court  Tennis,"  and  another  copiously  Illustrated  article 
describing  the  "Festival  play  at  Bothenburg,*  which 
commemorates  every  year  at  Whitsuntide  an  incident 
hi  the  Thirt)r  Tears'  War.  The  curious  thing  about 
this  festival  is  tiiat  it  was  only  begun  in  1882. 
The  whole  of  the  historical  episodes  connected  with 
the  oap<^  of  the  town  by  wly  and  the  rescue  of 
its  inhabitants  by  the  portentous  wine-drinking  powers  of 
a  burgomaster  is  acted — ^not  on  the  stage,  like  the  Oben- 
ammeripMi  Passion  Play — ^but  in  the  streets  of  the  town 
with  real  oa&non«  horsemen,  and  soldiery* 
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THE  NOUITELLE  REVUE. 
Topical  articles  are  as  much  the  characteristic  of  the 
Kouvelle  Hevue  as  historical  articles  are  of  the  Jievue  des 
Deux  MondeSf  and  the  list  for  December  is  no  shorter 
than  usuaL  Besides  two  articles  upon  '*  Sub-Marine  Navi- 
gation," by  Commandant  ^ —  .  a  second  article  upon 
'*  Fortifications  and  Artiilcr) .  *  • .  -  and  an  article  on 
the  ''  Beduction  of  Cadets  in  tht:  t '«  l  k'I  ciie  Engineers/'  by 
X*-^,  there  is,  first  of  aU^  in  rtlauvr.  lo  colonial  mattoni, 
a  paper  on  the  "  Trans-Saharan  Railway  Project,"  by  M. 
Edgar  Boulangier,  which  is  woi*th  reading. 

THE  BATLWAT  ACBOSS  THE  SAHARA. 

M.  Bonlangier  emphatically  protests  against  the  easy 
comparison  which  is  now  in  all  mouths  in  France 
between  the  achievement  of  General  Annenkoff 
and  the  proposed  formation  of  a  French  company  to 
b^verse  the  Sahara  with  a  railway.  He  points  out  that 
the  Trans-Caspiauy  which  is  a  much  less  difficult  under- 
taking, was  a  worK  of  the  State  carried  out  by  the  State 
for  public  reasons.  It  put  Russia  in  a  position  in  which 
she  can  afford  to  await  any  action  which  it  may  please 
England  to  take  on  the  Indian  frontier.  The  day  for 
playing  the  Asiatic  same  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  when  it 
cornea  Russia  will,  Sianks  to  the  Trans-Caspian  Riulway, 
be  found  with  pawns  well  advanced.  France  has  no  sudi 
object  in  constructing  the  Trans-Saharan  line.  It  leads 
to  nothing,  for,  in  M.  Boulangier^s  opinion,  the  treaty  of 
last  August  has  given  all  that  is  worth  having  in 
the  Austral  Soudan  to  England,  and  the  chance  of 
it  paying  dividends  is  hopelessly  remote.  Therefore  all 
thou^ts  of  a  successful  commercial  scheme  must  be  set 
aside.  A  picture,  which  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the 
properties  of  a  magic  lantegm  than  to  sober  literature,  is 
drawn  of  the  terr3>le  tribes  of  the  desert  inhabiting  the 
line  just  to  the  north  of  the  frontier,  chosen  by  per- 
fidious Albion  from  the  Hmits  of  the  sphere  of  opera- 
ticms  of  the  Niger  Company.  These  Tuaregs  of  the  south 
are  reported  to  ntunber  about  two  millions.  They  are  of 
eoloaeal  sice,  reaching  commonly  a  height  of  6  ft.  6  in. 
lliey  can  fight  without  food  for  three  or  four  days  at  a 
time,  after  which  one  of  these  giants  will  alone  consume, 
without  inconvenience,  a  sheep,  washed  down  with  the 
milk  of  several  cows.  Their  arms  are  no  less  terrible  than 
themselves,  and  consist  of  iron-tipped  spesnl  and  two- 
edged  swords,  with  shields  of  elephant  hide,  toughened  in 
the  fire.  Their  very  moustaches  inspire  fear;  and  M. 
Bonlan^per  holds  tlmt  these  two  millions  minst  be  con- 
quered nef  ore  France  can  hope  to  develop  the  southern 
portion  of  the  sphere  of  influence.  The  English,  he 
tiiinks,  knew  yeiy  well  what  they  were  about 
when  they  drew  their  frontier  where  they  did.  A 
secxynd  conquest  of  Algeria  far  rraooved  from  anjr  civilised 
base  of  operations  is  the  task  to  which  France  is  bidden. 
The  moat  thi^  M.  Bonlangier  is  disposed  to  advocate  is 
the  yery  gradual  penetration  of  the  desert  by  a  Biskra 
Oriargia  Tmmiassine  route,  with  Amguid  as  an  eventual 
goaL  This  dntanoe  of  1,100  kilometres  might,  in  the 
next  five  or  six  years,  be  accomplished  by  the  State  under 
similar  conditions  to  the  Tnms-Casnian.  Individual  enter- 
prise in  the  matter  should  be  absolutely  rejected. 

OTHSB  COLONIAL  ABTICLES. 

Hie  other  colonial  articles  for  December  are  one  of 
Mr.  G.  Wally's  **  Studies  of  Native  Races,**  devoted  to  the 
Namaqua  Hottentots,  whom,  in  view  of  the  present 
fightins  in  Damaraland,  he  deemed  worthy  of  a  sketch, 
and  alets  amusinff  but  more  serious  contribution  from 
M.  Seneohal  on  Uie  **  Coral  Industry  from  the  French 
Point  of  View."    M.  Senechal  deals  only  with  the  Medi- 


terranean coral  industry.  He  reviews  the  hiitory  of  it, 
and  shows  how,  from  a  flourishing  monopoly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Cqinpagnie  d'Afrique  a  hundred  years  a^o,  it  has 
•  ffraduallv  been  allowea  to  pass  almost  entirely  into 
Italian  hands.  Three  millions,  we  presume  he  means 
millions  of  francs,  worth  of  coral  are  taken  yearly  from 
French  reefs,  and  these  three  millions  of  rough  coral 
increase  in  value  to  twelve  millions  when  they  have  been 
polished  and  worked.  Such  an  industry  prosecuted  m 
Algeria  would  add  considerably  to  the  well-being  and 
acHvitv  of  the  colon  v.  As  it  is,  it  goes  in  the  greater  ^rt» 
to  Naples,  Genoa,  ana  Livonia.  Thenumberof  Italiui  sailors 
employed  in  the  ooral  fishing  is  4,000,  and  the  value  of 
the  coral  obtained  by  them  is  estimated  at  four  and  a 
quarter  millions  of  francs.  His  scheme  is  the  formation 
of  a  big  company  on  the  model  of  the  English  chartered 
companies,  which  should  have  a  monopoly  of  the  coral 
industry,  and  bo  responsible  to  the  State  for  the  coa- 
ditions  under  which  it  is  carried  on. 

KEVOLT  OE  EEVOLUTIOy. 

Dr.  Oesare  Lambroso  carries  on,  in  an  article  upoir 
"  Philoneisme,**  the  development   of    the    theory  with 
regard  to  political  crime  which  he  exposed  in  two  articles 
upon  "  Misoneisme  ^'  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.    His 
argument  was  that  misoneisme — by  which  we  conclude  ho 
means  the  dislike  to  the  new  Ministry  because  it  is  new — 
being  in  all  societies  a  prevailing  characteristic  of  the 
human  mind,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  and 
accepted  as  one  of  the  guiding  laws  of  progress.    Reform^, 
which  acts  in  defiance  of  tms  law,  and  endeavours  to 
impose  chanffe,  even  though  it  be  beneficial  change,  which 
is  beyond  the  power  of  moral  assimUation  of  existing 
society,  becomes  a  political  crime.    But,  side  by  side  with  . 
misoneisme,  there  existsaperristent  law  of  progress  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  philoneisme.    We  must  look  to^* 
this  to  overcome    "misoneisme,"   and   hy  working   ii^ 
accordance  with  it,  and  within  the  strict  limits  of  national: 
law,  we  find  that  what  would  have  been  anarchy  in  one-* 
generation  becomes  beneficial  reform  in  the  next.      It  is- 
the  reduction  to  scientific  terms  of  our  common  experi- 
ence that  the  Liberals  of  one  generation  are  the  Toriesv 
of  the  next.    Philoneisme  in  its  fullest  development  wilL 
probably  be  found   in    the  Radical  ranks.    The  most' 
thorougngoing  misoneist  will  head  the  other  extreme  of 
Conservatism.    Both  alike  are  mere  examples  of  abiding 
laws.    Political  wisdom  consists  in  taking  note  of  them^ 
and  the  business  of  the  statesman  is  so  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  a  people  as  to  know  at  what  point  the  misoneisme  of 
the  many  have  so  far  yielded  to  the  opposing  influences 
of  philoneisme  as  to  make  change  at  once  desirable  and 
safe.    Such  a  change  is  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term 
revolution.    A  change  forced  on  before  the  general  mind 
is  prepared  for  it  is  revolt.  The  one  is  a  reform,  the  other.- 
a  crimo. 

BUTCHEE^S  HEAT. 

"  Butcher's  Meat ''  is  a  curious  title  to  stand  abover 
Pierre  Loti'sname.  The  three  pages  which  have  it  in  the 
Nouveile  Hevue  for  December  1st  are  none  the  less,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  gems  of  this  strancfely  tender  and  grace- 
ful pen.  The  subject  is  literally  what  it  proclaims  itself 
to  be :  the  figures  of  it  a  pair  of  oxen  at  sea,  a  master 
butcher,  and  the  captain  forced  to  look  on  from  the 
brid^,  while  one  ox  is  killed  for  the  ship's  provisions — 
nothing  more  than  this,  and  the  result  is  a  masterpiece  in 
the  exquisitely  delicate  style  we  know.  The  pages  are 
not  to  be  compressed  nor  reproduced.  They  must  be 
read ;  and  no  one  will  lay  them  down  without  a  penetrate* 
ing  sense  of  the  pathos  of  life  and  death. 
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Oto  GeseUsehaft.  Leipzig.  December.  1  Mark. 

The  Natianaliaation  of  the  Theatre.     M.  D. 

Conrad, 
^urice  Reinhold  von  Stem.    With  portrait. 

A.  Beetschea. 
roems  by    Oacar    Linke,    W.   Walloth,  and 

(Ahers. 
The  MiUtuy  Question.    S.  Stahl. 
Opponcots  of  the  Schopenhauer  Philosophy. 

D.  T.  Schultze. 

Mord  and  Sad.  Breslan.   Docember.  3  Marks. 

Bmin  Pasha.    With  portrait.    U.  Jaenicke. 

Xiteiury  Causes  and  Effects.    J.  Gro«se. 

Twelfth  Niffht.    ▲.  Tille. 

Ttie  Swiss  House.    M.  Berndt. 

tiana    B6hm   of   Niklasliausen.   n   Christian 

Socialist  Agitator  of  the  Fifteent<h  Century. 

0.  Winter. 
The  Lat«  Dr.  Karl  MfiUerCOtfridMylius"). 

NoveUst.    H.Keller-Jordan. 

FrtQSSlsche  Jahrbueher.  Berlin.  December. 

lMk.50Pf. 
<]oethe*8  CredibiUty  In  "  Wahrheit  und  Dic)i- 

tung."    K.  Kochenddrffer. 
fieligolAnd.    R  Wagner. 
Homer  in  German  Literature.     M.  Behelui- 

Schwerzbach. 
PbKtical  Correspondence.    Dr.  Stacker.  New 

Iknes,  Bttssia,  Italy,  France,  England. 

Sehorep'k    Famillenblatt.     Salon-Ausgabe. 
Berlin  and  Leipzig.    Fart  4.    75  Pf. 

"*  The  Emperor's  Book.**    (Illus.) 

The  Housing  of  Books.    W.  B.  O'adstone. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  German  Order. 

German  Life  in  Japan.    Dr.  Neubauer. 

The  House  of  Orange.    W.  von  Neumiinster. 

Dr.  Koch  and  his  Cure.    With  Portrait. 


Oeber  Land  und  Heer.   Stuttgart.   Part  6. 

IMark. 

Dr.  Koch  and  His  Cure.    With  Portrait.    Dr. 

Bisen. 
Covmtvon  Moltke.    (Uius.) 

stXdt. 
imhelm  Bjiabe.    P.  Muncker. 
tJdirrUogen  Minst^.    (Illus.) 
The  Importance  of  Heligoland. 

1»«nf    'D^«*«-'^  Wi4t*An  lTniv#lr«] 


K    von  Mittel- 


Trof.  Roquet's  WrittenUniversal  Language. 
The  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  Munich  u&rtiier- 

plaU  Theatre.    (Illus.) 
The  German  Army  in  the  Autumn  of  1899. 

G.  Zerain. 
Herri.    (lUua.) 

IfaiH^ish  Student  Life.    W.  F.  Brand. 
Tbe  Blanonal  to  Alexander  II.  at  Moscow. 

(Illus.) 
Ikmsistorialnt  Ernst  Dryander,  new  Court 

Prcttcluy.    With  portrait. 

finsere  Zett.    Leipzig.    D.cemter.    I  Mark. 

Tho  Franco-Italian  Frontier  and  its  Defence. 

With  map.    N.  von  Bng^lstedt. 
Maroeau's  Ashes.    C.  Splelmann. 
"Keeent  Frcmch  Novels.    F.  C.  Petersen. 
The  (Torse  of  a  Great  Name.    Dr.  B.  Miinz. 
Tbe   Founder  of   the  Austrian   Post    Offlcs 

Savings  Bank. 

Velbagen  and  Klaslng's  Neue  Honats- 
hefte.  Bielefeld  and  Leipzig.  December. 
IMarkSSPf. 

The  Nativity  In  Art.    (Illus.)    A.  Rosenberg, 
iriie  Meiningen  Theatre  Company.     (Illus.) 

MaxGrabe. 
tJnder  the  Mistletoe  Bough.  Helen  Zimmem. 
C.  W.  AUers.    With  portrait. 
The  Lessing  Monument.    (Illus.) 

VOffl  Pels  zum  Keer.    Stuttgart.     Part  III. 

IHark. 
Btottgatt.    (Illus.)    Karl  Llebrich. 
TheKoone.    (lUusO    Dr.  K.  I^mpert. 
Amateur  Photography*  (lUus.)   F.  Luthmer. 
Sleep  and  Sleep^ssn'eas.     Professor  Dr.  Uffel- 

nwnn. 
Industrial  Insoranoe  of  Workmen  and  Post 

OfSoe  Savinss  Banks. ' 


known  as  Hoffinann  von  Fallerslebon.  He  was  famous  as  a  collector  of 
national  songs,  but  he  will  be  best  remembered  for  his  ^'Deutschland, 
Deutschland,  liber  alles,"  which  had  its  origin  in  Heligoland  in 
August,  1841,  so  that  the  national  hymn  will  celebrate  its  golden  jubilee 
this  year. 

Die  Gesellschaft. — Maurice  Reinliold  von  Stem,  who  is  the  subject  of 
a  biographical  and  critical  sketch  in  this  magazine,  is  a  poet  who  was  born 
in  Russia  in  1869.  His  father  was  the  Baltic  poet  Karl  Walfried  von 
Stem  ^  his  mother  was  an  Icelandic  lady.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  political 
condition  of  his  coimtry  seems  to  have  driven  the  young  poet  away,  and^e 
tried  America.  There  he  remained  till  1885,  working  in  the  different 
capacities  of  dock  labourer,  clerk,  reporter,  and  editor.  Then  he  paid 
flying  visits  to  England  and  France,  and  at  last  settled  down  with  his 
various  experiences  at  Zurich,  henceforth  to  devote  himself  to  poetry.  His 
works  have  now  begun  to  attract  attention,  hence  the  present  ai*ticle. 

Nord  und  Sud. — It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  certainly  to  be  telling  the 
life-story  of  Emin  Pasha ;  nevertheless,  it  will  be  read  with  more  sympathy 
since  the  melancholy  story  of  the  Rear-Column  has  come  to  light,  and  in 
which  Stanley  has  not  been  seen  to  advantage.  Only  in  conclusion,  how- 
ever, does  the  writer  of  the  article  contrast  the  two  explorers — 
Stanley  as  cold,  calculating,  business-like,  imdisciplined,  ambitious,  covetous, 
etc.  ;  Emin,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  man  full  of  affection  for  his  work  and 
his  people — modest,  despising  all  European  honours,  and,  in  the  interests  of 
his  country,  exposing  himself  to  new  dangers.  A  more  seasonable  paper  is 
that  by  Alexander  Tille,  of  Glasgow,  on  the  **  Kingdom  of  Twelfth  Night," 
and  very  interesting  is,  in  that  connection,  the  folklore  of  different 
countries.  The  Garteiilaitbe  also  has  an  article  on  the  same  subject  by  the 
same  author.  The  late  M.  Berndt  treats  of  the  Swiss  House  as  an  attempt 
at  sBstheticism,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Swiss  dwelling  is  one  of  the 
chief,  if  not  the  chief,  features  of  beauty  in  Alpine  sceneij*. 

•  • 

Ppeussisch6  JahPbUCheP.— Hitherto  no  one  would  ever  seem  to  have 
doubted  tne  candour  and  credibility  of  Goethe.  Now  J.  Froitzheim,  in  an 
essay  on  Goethe  and  Leopold  Wagner,  makes  an  attack  on  the  credibility  of 
the  former  in  his  autobiography — **Dichtung  und  Wahrheit."  To  these 
charges  of  Froitzheim's,  Karl  Kochendorffer  here  makes  reply.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  the  Dentsche  Rundachan  of  October  Admiral  Batsch 
discussed  the  question  of  defending  Heligoland,  and  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that,  as  it  was  impossible  to  fortify  the  island,  it  must  be  defended 
by  a  fleet  which  should  be  superior  to  all  other  hostile  fleets,  otherwise  the 
sooner  the  island  was  restored  to  England  the  better.  In  this  magazine 
Reinhold  Wagner  replies  to  the  Admiral  at  terrible  length. 

Sehorer. — **  The  Emperors'  Book  *'  is  a  review  of  a  work  by  Hans 
Herrig  and  the  artist,  T.  Kutschmann,  on  the  eight  centuries  of  German 
history  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great  to  the  time  of  Maximilian  I. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Several  magazines  give  articles  on  Dr.  Kcch 
and  his  already  world-famed  cure.  Undoubtedly  he  has  already  won  the 
laurels  of  immortality,  and  should  his  discovery  turn  out  to  be  a  cure  of 
tubercolosis,  millions  will  have  cause  to  bless  his  name. 

Unsere  Zeit. — F.  C.  Petersen,  in  his  article  on  recent  French  Fiction, 
notices  Albert  Delpit's  "Un  Monde  qui  s'en  va,**  Madame  Hector  Malot's 
**  Folic  d'Amour,  and  Hector  MfQot's  **  Conscience "  and  **  Justice." 
Dr.  Bernhardt  Miinz  relates  the  story  of  Wolf.  Goethe's  life,  in  an  article 
entitied  '*  The  Curse  of  a  Great  Name." 

Velhagen.  — The  December  part  is  a  splendid  number.  Besides  Christmas 
stories  there  is  an  excellent  article  on  the  Nativity,  as  represented  by  the 
great  artists,  and  for  which  there  are  twenty-six  illustrations  of  pictures, 
more  or  less  familiar.  Another  appropriate  article  is  Helen  Zimmem 's 
description  of  English  Christmas  festivities,  ancient  and  modem,  in  Under 
the  Mistietoe  Bough. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— After  a  very  attractive  article,  well  illustrated, 
on  Stuttgart,  the  Nonne,  the  famous  pine  pest,  comes  in  for  a  much 
fuller  description  than  has  been  accorded  to  it  by  the  other  magazines.  The 
advantages  and  pleasures  of  Amateur  Photography  and  its  uses  to  students 
of  various  sciences,  form  the  subject  of  Ferdinand  Liithmer's  contribution, 
to  which  are  added  numerous  illustrations. 
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Koovft  Antologia*    December  Itt. 

▲  Sew  Book  by  Franoesoo  Crispl.    C.  QIo<U. 
The  PeMimicm  of  Leopardi.    h..  Graf. 
SiTBl  Bxpeoditure.   G.  O.Maldlnl. 
Ibe  Centenary  cf  the  Microecope.  £.  M%ncini. 


OccoiJbcr  16tli*  .• 

5eirTormenta  and  Kew  Vlethns.    P.VIllafi. 
The  Ficulty  of  Letters  and  the  Teachers  U 

the  Secondary  Scliools.   L.^errl. 
MoDdufUuliebriB.    V.  6iachl« 
Sodal  Democracy  '  in*  Germany.     G.    Bog- 

lietti. 
Profumo  (the  end).    L.  Capuana. 
Hie  Origin  and    Cause   of    Atavism.      P. 


Hassegna  Mazlonale.   Dec.  1  at. 

Qioraoni  tanza.    B.  Corhlani. 
A  Pycoidatical  Paradox.    F.  BonatelU. 
Tbe  Duchy  of  Castro.    L.  Grottanelll. 
TbeBolyUad.    V.    Carlo^el  Pezzo. 
Soononie  and  Financial  Bquality.    A.  BossL 


Commentators    on    the    Histot^     of     the 

CreatioD.    A.  Stoppani. 
On  the  Bdncatlon   of  the   Priesthood.     A 

Astdri. 

Philosophic    Principles     according    to    St. 
Thon^.    F.  Capelkr. 

BofU&uxt  Italian  Radicals.  Koberto  Stanrt. 

•Against  Divorce.    Ccrrespondcnce. 


IheCtflftaCattonsa.  S)9c.isi. 

I    <?bsritirf6rtheIt«llAnKuns. 
The  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
^*««r?ations  of  the   Universal  History,  by 
Cesare  Osretis. 

On  the  Jewish  Qotition  in  Borope. 

Bignor  Bonghl  on  the  recent  Papal  Bncyclical. 

PrMmunnrv  In  IttJy. 


^^«*«ipo«wy  ehriiiide^BBglaad. 


Th^  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  in  Naples.— jProfes.sor  Pasquale 

Villari  contributes  an  oluquent  article  to  the  Nuom.Antologia  (December 
16th)  on  the  mnitary  condition  of  his  native  town,  Naples.  Everyone  wi)l 
remember  that  a  recent  Sanitary. Commifsion  authorised  the  expenditure  of 
100,000,000  fr.  for  redraining..  and  rebuilding  the  poorest  quarters  of  the 
town.  But  the  Professor  complains  that  no  arrangement  was.  made  for  the 
compulsory  building  of  workmen's  dwellings,  with  the  result  that. rookeries 
ai*e  pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  smart  i^ps,  and, -although  the  town  i» 
^beautified,  the  Neapolitan  working  classes  are  worse  off  than  they  were 
before.  The  problem  at  Naples  appears  to  be  qiiit«  as  acute  as  it  id  in. 
I^ndoii,  for,  uie  town  being'  hemmed  in  between  the  ssa  and  the  mouB' 
tains,  the  price  of  land  is  exorbitant,  and  Professor  Villari  dedares  that  it 
is  **  praiitically  impossible '' to  provide  accommodation  by  private  specnla- 
tion  at  a  i*ent  within  the  means  of  the  people.  The  few  blocks  of  buildings 
which  have  been  already  provided  are  totally  unsuitefi  in  construction  for 
the  very  poorest  classes,  and  mvibh  too  expensive.  In  conclusion,  the 
writer  £>retell8  much  misery  and  expense  in  the  future  if  the  authorities 
persevere  in  their  present  sliort-sighted  policy  of  wholesale  .demolition. 

The  same  number  contains  an  interesting  article  on  Atavism  by  Prof. 
Mantegazza  insup^rt  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  Pangenesis,  ahcl  a  lengthy 
and  learned  exposition  of  the  groVthpf  Social  Dempcracy  in  Germany  by  Signer 
Bog^etti.  After  such  veiy  .solid  fare  it  i^  ouite. a  relief  totum  to  a  pleasant, 
.chatty  article  under  the  ii^e  pf  **  Mun4us  lijujiebns,*'  on  the  important  part 
played  by  feminine  dress  during  the  Roman  Empire,  and  giving  many 
curious  details  of  fashion.  The  serial  novel,  ^^  Profound,"  is  also  brought  to 
a  close  with  the  end  of  the  year.  .^  ^ 

In  the  AiUologia  for  December  Ist  the  hiost  readable  article  is  a  review  pf 
a  recently  published  edition  of  the  coll'eQt^d  writings  and  speeches  of  Signor 
Crispi,  in  wiiich  the  reviewer  indulges  in  ah  enthusiastic  eidogy.  of  the 
Italian  Prime  Minister.  .  .  .      .      ..      {[ 

The  Jias$e^ui  Naziofude  also  winds  up  the  year  with  avery  solid  number. 
Sixty  pages  are  deyotedto  a  rapidsurvey  of  the  growth'of  English  Badicalism 
during  the  last  hundred  yeiirs,i)v  Hoberto- Stuart.  The  object  is  to  prove 
tliat  English  Radicals  are  fundamentally  different  from  Italian  Radicals  ; 
that  whereas  the  former  were  constructive  and  constitutional,  the. latter  are 
merely  destructive  and  irredential,  and  that  as  long  as  they  pursue  their 
present  policy  ''  they  will  des<^e  nothing  beypnd  the  compassion  of  honest 
men  and  the  disdain  of  history !  '^ 

The  OiviUa  Cattolica  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Jesuit  Order  in  Italy,  and, 
like  most  Italian  magazines,  makes  its  appearance  fortnightly.  The  subjects 
discussed  are  for  the  most  part  of  theological  interest,  and  the  opinions 
expressed  arp  of  the  most  extreme  clerical  description!  The  first  December 
number  contains  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  poor  starving  Italian  nuns,  who 
have  been  deprived  of  their  houses  and  revenues  by  tb^  Uovemment ;  some 
of  the  letters  quoted  &om  the  l^f  other  Superiors  are  intjdnsely  pathetic,  and 
give  evidence  of  the  most  complete  destitution. 

The  mid-month  number  leads  off  with  an  anonymous  article  pn  the  Jewis^i 
question,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  now  that  Cardimd  Manning  has  taken  up 
tne  question  of  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  with  so  much  energy, 
will  find  but  little  echo  amongst  English  Catholics.  Starting  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Jews  are  doomml  to  an  eternal,  curse,  the  Jesuit  writer  asserts 
that  it  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  deprive  them  of  their  wealth  on  the  ground 
that  it  has  been  earned  by  usury,  that  thev  should  be  allowed  to  hold  no 
land,  and  that  the  right  of  citizenship  should  be  eTeiywhere  denied  them, 
although  their  bare  presence  must  preforce  be  tolerated ;  and  that  the 
present  influential  position  of  the  Jews  in  Europe  ean  only  be  accountekl  for 
as  a  judgment  of  the  Almighty  for  the  atheism  that  is  rampant  among  iis  ! 
Freemasonry,  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  and  religious  toleration  are  of  course 
included  in  tl&e  general  anathema. 
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THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

De  O'uIb   opens  with  an  article  on  the  late  King  of 
Holland,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  :— 

The  last  King  of  the  house  of  Orange-Nassau  is  dead.  The 
€nd  of  his  reign  of  nearly  fortv-two  years  was  darkened  by  his 
iong-drawn  death  agony  His  porsonal  intercourse  with  bis 
|)eo|}le,  never  very  active,  had  entirely  ceaied  in  recent  years ; 
und  his  signature  to  laws  and  resolutions  was  the  only  evidence 
that  the  aged  prince  was  still  exercising  his  office.  There 
caine  a  time  when  even  these  tokens  of  his  existence  dis- 
nppeared.  Life  still  endured,  but  the  last  remnants  of  his 
working  powers  were  exhausted  ;  and,  In  expectation  of  the 
tooment  when  the  painful  disease  which  tortured  him 
^hould  have  broken  down  the  last  resistance  of  his 
Iron  frame,  tht  rojal  authority  bad,  for  the  second  time, 
to  be  entrusted  to  other  bands.  His  death,  however  sudden, 
was  a  surprise  to  no  one^  and  to  himself  a  release  from  long- 
oontiaued  suffering. 

The  number  of  these  who  had  already  reached  mature 
jreari  at  the  opening  of  the  reign  which  has  just  ended,  begins 
to  grow  very  small,  and  there  are,  therefore,  comparatively 
few  who  olearly  remember  the  state  of  public  feeling  among 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  new  King's  accession 
Jn  1849.  Quite  unexpectedly,  and  wholly  unprepared,  they 
w«re  then  standing  by  tiie  grave  of  a  Prince  who,  by  his 
ohivalrous  conduct  in  former  years,  had  bound  his  people 
cloeely  to  him.  His  suooessor  was  a  young  man  who  had 
hitherto  almost  systematically  avoided  all  contact  with  his 
future  subjecte,  and  with  regard  to  whom  nothing  was  so 
WNli  and  so  generally  known  at  the  fact  that  his  personal 
•▼mpathies  pointed  in  a  direction  diametrically  opposite  to 
Chat  which  the  Dutch  nation  had  entered  upon  a  year  before, 
and  was  now  pursuing,  in  the  firm  oonviction  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  securing' m  its  liberties  and  the  increasing  of  its 
welfare. 

ft  it  true  that  there  was  no  lack  of  reassuring  presages ; 
§ot  no  ruler  oould  have  pledged  himself  to  his  people  more 
oordially  and  frankly  than  did  William  IK.,  both^in  act, 
when  he  suoeeded  to  the  throne,  and  later,  in  the  words 
vvbich  he  addressed  to  the  States  General  at  his  solemn 
teaagttiatio&  on  Mi^  12th,  1819. 

The  Dutoh  nation  has  rewarded  this  royal  faithfulness  with 
4lie  beet  that  it  oould  give— with  a  faithfulness  in  all  respects 
«qval  to  hit  own.  The  King  was  sure  of  his  ^ple,  as  his 
peoplo  were  sure  of  him,  without  the  feeling  arising  on  either 
•kte  that  there  was  any  need  to  tafeguaid  against  any  pos- 
sible loss  in  the  future,  the  rights  whose  possession  was 
taken  for  granted  as  a  matter  <u  course.  The  practices  so 
mnch  in  favour  with  other  sovereigns,  in  order  to  feed  and 
'•trengthen  their  popularity,  never  attracted  him,  becanae  he, 
ottoc  for  all,  did  not  feel  the  need  of  such  helps. 

It  m^  be  that  more  than  one  of  his  fellow  sovereigns, 
having  witnessed  in  this  oountry  the  easy  and  unconstrained 
Intercourse  between  king  and  people,  asked  himself  with 
•ome  envy  how  it  oouM  be  that  our  ruler  had  at  his  disposal, 
US  a  natural  right,  a  Hx  greater  place  in  the  heart  of  his 
|ieople  than  otners  hare  been  able  to  conquer  by  a  life  of 
unceasing  devoUon  to  the  welfare  of  their  subjects. 

A  reign  al  the  same  Ume  so  long  and  so  undisturbed  as  that 
«f  WilUam  til.  is  rare  enough.  It  is  true  that  days  of 
•tronirly  axoiled  pdilioal  passions  were  not  wanting,  but- 
more  fortunate  than  the  nrst  klnff  of  his  race  -the  storms 
went  over  his  head  without  prejudicing  his  popularity  in  the 
aHtfhte«t. 

He  hml  had  no  opportunlly  of  showing  to  the  world  the 
■aiUtitfj  Ytrtues  hetedtWy  in  his  Hm^j;  a  pur^  personal 
iroverament  bad  been  ftom  the  btginninff  an  impoesibilitT 
to  him ;  and  to  Identify  hlneelf  -  aocordtnir  to  the  ideal 
ee%  up  in  our  Ume  for  a  oonatilutional  king— with  the 
idr^  ami  aaptmtions  of  his  ap  and  nation,  other  qualities 
<haa  ihoee  which  nature  haii  given  him  wtre  neceesary. 
ftrhaps  he  m^v  have  sighe^l  to  think  that  his  life,  so 
aiOtt\>tono\(»l^  »uui\y,  \y«\«  aher  all  a  lonely  Ufe. 


But  whatever  may  have  been  wanting  in  the  past,  even  b 
the  last  bright  moments  which  life  allowed  him,  be  could  fix 
his  eyes  with  confidence  on  the  future. 

Vrageii  des  Tijds  contains  an  article  on  local  taxation  hy 
Mr.  T.  H.  de  Meester,  and  one  on  •*The  Crusade  agwit^t 
Alcohol,"  bv  Dr.  A.  J.  C.  Snijders.  The  latter  author 
appears  to  lay  less  stress  on  total  abstinence  than  m 
good  nourishing  food  and  cheap  and  wholesome  drink. 
Cider,  he  thinks,  if  the  excise  could  be  abolished,  his» 
future  as  a  "  cheap  drink  for  the  people  "  in  Holland ;  ukI 
experiments  have  been  made  in  the  manufactute  <4 
**  barley  wine  **  as  a  substitute  for  beer.  This  bevengg 
'*  has  the  look  of  white  wine,  contains  only  four  or  five 
per  cjsnt.  of  alcohol,  has  a  pleasant  taste,  more  like  tkt 
of  wine  than  beer,  and  is  much  drunk  in  some  dtco, 
— e,g,  Strasburg." 


THE  SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 

The  foreign  section  of  the  Betista  Ibero-Amtrieana  con- 
tains the  first  instalment  of  Tolstoi's  '*  Kreutxer  Sonata." 
The  «**  Cronica  Intemacional,"  by  Emilio  Castdar, 
deals  by  preference  with  economic  questions,  but  toucEes 
also  on  other  topics  of  the  dav.  Here  are  his  remarks 
on  the  Pamell  case,  which  follow  his  notice  of  the  King 
•f  ^Holland's  death  : — 

Another  king,  too.  appears  to  be  dead — a  king  wtthoot 
a  crown — the  celebrated  Pamell.  His  enemies  have  conspired 
to  ruin  him  in  his  private  life,  in  revenge  for  the  injury  be 
has  done  them  in  his  herculean  and  almost  legendaiy  peblia 
career.  Having  fallen  in  love  with  the  wife  of  one  of  bit 
partisans,  known  nnde^  the  name  of  0*Shea,  he  kept  vd 
amorous  relations  witn  ner  for  a  long  time.  The  husbeDO 
has  now  discovered  the  state  of  thixMfs,  and,  bv  giving  infor- 
mation to  the  tribunals,  has  succeected  in  making  public  his 
own  dishonour,  and  discrediting  the  leader  of  Uie  Imh  m 
public  opinion.  The  question  of  the  jart  he  will  be  able  to 
ptey  in  his  count ry*s  polities,  after  this  trial,  has  been  debated 
with  great  eagerness,  and  there  are  those  who  believe  hiia 
irretrievably  Tost  Nevertheless,  the  Tory  party  has  shovik 
so  keen  an  interest  in  his  destruction,  that  Uie  veiy  violotce- 
of  their  passion  might  yet  restore  him  to  his  place  in  Inch 
feeling  and  raise  &om  the  mud  his  lost  and  desecrsti«l 
crown, 

j 

The  numbers  of  the  Hevtsta  CotvtemDoranea  for  Novem- 
ber 90th  and  December  15th  contain  a  lecture  on  the 
*'  Physical  Qeography  and€reology  of  Spain, "delivered at 
Madrid  by  Don  Federico  de  Bottella  ;  a  story,  **  Bofftwl 
Ihiena  y  Boda  Maia  "  ('«  A  Good  and  a  Bad  Weddiiig  % 
by  DoA  Joe^  de  Y^es ;  and  further  instalments  <^  th^ 
Countess  d*Aulnoy*s  IVavds  in  Spain.  The  latter  oontainf^ 
among  mu(3i  that  is  interestiBg,  the  following  charmcto^- 
istic  revdation  of  the  ethics  of  1079 : — 

It  is  common,  in  this  country,  to  get  men  assassinated^ 
making  use  for  the  purpose  of  individnals  actually  authorised 
bv  custom,  whose  occupation  does  net  greatly  prejudice 
there.  For  example,  when  it  is  proved  that  one  man  ha^ 
given  a  box  on  the  ear  to  another,  or  struck  him  in  the  fa&e 
with  his  hat«  his  handkerchief,  or  his  glove,  or  has  insulted 
him  by  saying  he  is  drunk,  or  making  use  of  expressioiM 
reflecting  onthevirtueof  his  vrife— these  offences  are  avenged 
by  assassination.  They  give  as  a  reason  that,  after  such 
insults  as  these,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  expose  oneself  in 
single  combat  wiUi  equal  weapons,  in  whi^  the  injured  mac 
might  fiidl  by  the  hand  of  the  aggressor. 

These  ^«T«MwiiMi  w«pe  a  specialty  of  Valencia,  and  one 
of  their  favourite  weapons  waa  a  peculiar  dagger  with  a 
needle  point,  a  wound  £rom  which — while  it  scarcely  bled 
at  an  and  was  almost  invisible — was  all  but  ceitaix 
death* 


The  Scandinavian  Magazines. 
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nbknereD.  (Copenhagen.)  Yearly  rabeerip- 
ttoo,  1^  kr.  Anaelm  Feuerfaach.  Bmil 
Hannover. 

Andrea  del  Sarto.      By  Bobert  Browning. 
Tnnskted  by  Niels  M oUer. 

Sotct  on  Mr.  Vald.  Frederlckaen't  article  on 
FoUtlal  Knowledge.    N.  O.  Frederiokaen. 

Ue  Ml  of  the  Biamarck  Syitem.    Oapt.  J. 
Wettrup. 

Ibe  Cbim  of  the  Commonity  on  the  Young 
Worianan*    T.  SOrensen. 

Hm  Hone  and  the  Lion  in  the  Garden  of 
Boteuberg.    Bering-LiUberg« 

Ca  Agricultural  Labourers.    Anton  Nielsen. 

Audenfleth's  Beminiscentea.    A  Beview.    N. 
Ktcfgaard. 

IheTlHBtTOS.    Vilhelm  Holler. 


SaattfiB.  Kergen.  Yearly  subecription  5  kr. 
IMtfree. 

How  I  bceame  an  Author.    Hennan  Bang. 

Thnt  Foems.    VUhelm  Krag. 

Aftobleto.    ObtI  Vogt. 

5ibilisiu  and  Socialism. 

IheTwDRdligions.    Frances  P.  Cobbe.  Trans^ 
iatioQ  (CtmUmporary  JUview), 

SevBooki, 


tlgny.  PubUthed  by  the  Fredrika  Bremer 
Sodtly.  Stockholm.  Yearly  subscription. 
4kr. 

He  tnd  She :    Some    Pssrchological  Com- 
Piriaaoi  between  Man  and  Woman. 

I'tt«^lfester.     A  One-Aet  Poetical  Drama. 
PnocoM  Goppte.    Transited  by  B.  Land- 

ilote*  on  the  Women's  Suffrage  Question. 


■ortok  TldskHfl.  Published  by  the  Letter- 
•tcdt  Society,  StockhoUn.  Yearly  subacrip- 
tioQ.lokr. 

ATWt  to  the  BnnUsh  House  of  Commons. 

(Oeatinaed.)    Hugo  Andersson. 
tbe  DtKribution    of   Wealth    in    Sweden. 

J^wway,  and  Denmark. 
^lopRMions  from  Oberammergan.    B.  K. 
Sane  Kctea  en  tl«e  Institute  of  Qcologlcal  B> 

"Mch  in  Sweden.    A.  Q.  Nathorst. 
Du Chanius  "  Viking  Age "  r^ric wed. 


^^  Odi  Mu.     Jlhittrated.     Quarterly  sub- 
»iptton.2kr.26ore. 

UCh^idleBxpiatoire  in  Paris.    T.  Hoick. 
Tbe  Stone  of    the    Futore  as  a   Building 
H«««risL   S.T. 

A  Terrible  Kight.  A  Tempemooe  Story.  A.  V. 
*™*ntaeo»»sof  Fridhem. 
'«k>olal  APoembyC.T. 


Over  70  years* 
..      2,750 
670 


Though  Bismarckiana  is  well  nigh  becoming  a  drug  in  the  lifcerary  marked 
it  is  with  deep  interest  that  one  rcmds  a  Danish  view  on  the  question  of  the 
great  Iron  Chancellor's  fall.  The  writer  in  TiUkuere^^ — Capt.  J.  Westrup— 
deals  with  Bismarck  more  justly  and  impartially  than  Frer.ch  reviewers  have 
done.  His  article  is  a  very  lone  one  and  very  pleasant  reacHog^  An  anec- 
dote of  Bismarck  I  extract  as  Being  rather  characteristic  of  'Hhemanof 
three  hairs.''  When  the  Kaiser  offered  to  him  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Lauenbuig,  Biamarck,  in  declining  the  honour, .  remarked  sententiously, 
**  My  name  cannot  be  made  greater.*'  There  wore  many  enough  after  the 
-title,  he  said,  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  King  of  Denmark.  ^^  Otherwise 
it  would  be  rather  a  comfortable  one  wj|en  one  wished  to  travel  incognito." 
It  is  rather  curious  (or  is  it  just  the  ola  Adam  coming  out  of  our  heroes  T) 
that  both  the  Irish  leader  and  the  '*  Reichskanzler  "  have  kicked  desperately 
against  tiie  idea  of  having  to  take  a  back  seat,  have  both  come  out  With 
V  revelations,"  and  have  ooth  jsucceeded  in'  nmking  their  enemies  their 
friends  and  their  friends  their  foes.  In  Bismarck's  case  the  *'  revelations" 
excited  not  only  a  violent  storm  of  indignation,  but  brought  forth  also  » 
significant  reminder  of  the  five  years'  penal  servitude  (i)  which  was  Coimt 
^urry  von  .^Lrnim's  reward  for  revealing  State  secrets  and  making  insultiiig 
commaints  against  his  king. 

"The  Claun  of  the  Community  on  the  Toung  Workman"  is  a  wisely- 
written  paper  in  wbich  the  writer  advocates  the  passing  of  a  law  oompelling 
the  yoimg  workman  to  lay  aside,  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtietn  year 
inclusive,  a  certain  sum  of  monay  as  a  provision  for  old  age.  The 
Swedish  Workmen's  Commission  finds  from  a  statistical  report  thas 
the  majority  of  the  poor  dependent  upon  their  communities  in  Sweden 
are  unmarried.  lUther  a  nice  reply  to  the  question,  "  Is  '  Marriage  % 
Failure?"  is  it  not?  Below  I  give  the  report  for  the  year  1885  out  of 
10,000  males  :— 

25— 35  years.    35—45.    45— 55.    65-65.      65-75. 
iJnmarried...    67        „     ...    250    ...    542    ...  932    ...     1,440 
Married 2        „     ...        7    ...      23    ...     64    ...        189 

SanUidetk  is,  as  usual,  very  interesting.  Herman  Bang's  paper,  telling 
how  he  made  his  cUbut  as  a  writer  at  the  age  of  twenty,  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  articles.  Samtideii  does  not  as  a  rule  contain  poetry,  which  makes  the 
three  little  pieces  in  it  all  the  more  acceptable.  The  first,  called  "  Fandango, " 
and  written  in  a.  rhythm  that  is  probably  intended  to  suggest  tiie  airy 
measure  of  a  dance,  is  one  of  the  quaintest  little  poems  I  ever  came  across. 

From  the  article  in  Nardink  Tidshrifl on  "The  Distribution  of  Wealth  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,"  I  take  the  following  littie  table,  showing 
the  average  proportion  of  riches  in  the  respective  countries : — 
Sweden     ...     6.000,000,000  kr.,  or  average  1.300  kr.  per  head. 
Norway,  about  2,000,000,000  kr.,         „  900  to  1,000  kr.  per  head. 

Denmark    „     6.600.000.000  kr„         „  3,300  kr.  per  head. 

E.  K.'s  "Impressions  from  Oberammeigau  and  the  Bavarian  Highlands" 
make  up  the  nicest  article  in  Nwdisk  Tiddcrifl,  Of  course  the  Passion  PJay 
is  described,  and  well  described,  too,  but  the  reader  of  the  Review  knows 
all  about  it  by  this  time,  and  would  be  bored  by  a  further  description  of 
it.  £.  K.  is  enthusiastic  over  the  Bavarian  type  of  beauty,  in  which  is 
blended  the  strength  of  the  north  with  the  full,  well-developed  symmetry  of 
the  south.  Seldom  do  you  find  in  Bavaria,  says  he,  an  angular  leanness,  or  a 
shapeless  corpulence,  clumsy  gait,  or  awkward  bearing.  In  the  south  the 
Bavarians  are  very  honest,  straightforward,  and  reserved,  with  a  simplicity  and 
a  candour  that  remind  one  of  the  Norwegian.  The  rest  of  their  countrymen 
assert  that  they  are  most  remarkable  for  "Grobheit,"  and  declare  that  the 
South  Bavarian  so  detests  all  compliment  that  if  you  say  to  him  "Sleep  well,'* 
he  will  reply  gruffly,  "  I  shall  do  as  I  please."  The  Bavarians  are  by  nature 
a  musical  people — the  zither  and  the  fiddle  are  played  everywhere,  and  melo- 
dious songs  flow  from  every  lip.  During  a  coange  of  horses  £.  K.  heard 
church  music  played  upon  a  fiddle  with  so  much  execution  and  express  on 
that  he  felt  bound  to  look  for  the  unseen  player,  whom  he  found  to  be  a  from 
head  to  foot  be-floured  miller's  lad,  ho  b^utif ul  in  his  white  costume  that  a 
sculptor  would  have  found  no  rest  until  le  had  modelled  this  miller- Antinous^ 
who  was  practising  for  the  Sunday's  Church  servic'  Jiocording  to  his  own^ 
account. 


Asr  wk  Tim^  Magazsnss. 
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ART  m  THE  MAGAZINES, 


TlM  Magazine  of  Art.   Janimry.    is. 
FitrntUpieee  Photogravure,  Prof.  Kuskin  at 

GlraAnlas. 
Tlw  Portnats  ot  John  Buskin.    M.  U.  Spiel- 

naim.    With  6  lUusti^tioos. 
Tho  Proper  Mode  and    Study  of  DrAwlaK- 
AddrtaacA  to  Stodeata.    W.  Uolnuui  Hunt* 
With  i  IllostratiDiia  by  the  Author. 
Modem  Pictures,  Mr.  Brocklebink's  CoUectloa 
at  CmildwkU  Ran.    -B.  Rlmbiult  Dibdin. 
.  Wlih«Ulustratloas. 
BelToir  Oastle  and  its  History.    F.  Stevenson^ 

With  7  lU«utratlons  by  J.  Finaemorp. 

The    itlustration     of     Books.      From    the 

Hoomrous  Artist's  Pohit  oi  View.    Harry 

FnmiM.  With  8  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

AUrcd  W.  Hunt,  B.W.S.  Fredetlck  Wedmore. 

With  4  ^UustratiooB  of  Alfred  Hunt's  Works. 

The  Qur.>aicie  of  Art. 


Art  Jounial.   !■•  M. 
Winder    in  Brahont.    Set:enleenth  Century. 

(MtatAmgh 
Longford  Castle  Pictures  at  Nattoaal  Qallery. 

(nias.)    eidney  OoltiQ. 
Catmm«rer«    (Illus.)    Georges  Cain. 
Lxd     Tanny«cui's     Childhood,     (lilus.)     P. 


iUk»  and  Satins.    (Illui.)    Lucie    H.   Arm' 

•trong. 
Hew  Carloaturbt.    (Illus.)   Norman  Qarstin. 

GazfiUe  dss  Baaux   Arts.    1st  December' 

WW. 
Francois  Gerard.    (1st  Article.)    M.  Chirle 

BphrussL 
Deeontfve  Art  ia  (Xd  Parlfe.    OrdArUole). 

A.  de  (Hiampaaux. 
Franfola  Aud«.  X^l^  Artiple).     L.  de  Four- 

caod. 
BoQcher's '*  Muse  Brato."    A.  de  Champeauxi. 
Books  Motleed. 
Annotated  List  of  Works  publbhed  In  Franc ) 

and  Abroad  during  the  Last  Half  of  1S9J. 

M.  PattUn  Teste. 

QWn  Own  Paper. 

ChrisMan  Art  In  the  15th  (Century.   (Illus.) 

IgdrasO.    December. 
Mr.  GUadstone  on  Art. 
TiMHatf-Te^'s  ArU    K.  Parkej. 

^•IIiaffeB  and   Klaslng's  Neua  Monats- 
hefta.   December. 

B»e  HaUTity  In  Art.    (lUus.)    A.  Boaenberg. 
C.  W.  AUers,  ArtUt.    With  portrait. 

Htemoster  Review. 

Jaa  Van  Beers.    With  portrait. 

>hieteeath  Century. 
Telasqaetaridh'sKhig.   H.  A.  Kennedy. 

*«w  Rerlew. 
Art,  the  Sodalist  Ideal.    William  Marrls. 


Thb  MagazUve  of  Art  begins  admirably  with  Sir  E.  Millais'  portrait  of 
Mr.  Etuskin  at  Glenfinlas  as  a  frontispiece,  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  opielmann 
on  **  Portraits  of  Mr.  Ruskin,"  beginning  with  mr.  Ruskin  at  the  ase  of 
three  and  a  half,  and  finiBhiug  -with  a  -portrait  of  him  by  Mr.  Piloteue  in 
1876.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  contributes  a  paper,  addressed  to  students,  on 
**The  Proper  Mode  and  Study  of  Drawing,"  with  four  illustrations  by 
Mr.  Hunt  of  studies  for  the  picture.  Mr.  Harry  Fumiss  describes  the 
illustration  of  books  from  a  humorist  artist's  point  of  riew,  and  illustrates 
his  article. 

Th^  AH  Jounud  for  January  publishes  an  etching  by  Mr.  T.  0.  Fairer^ 
of  a  picture  by  G.  H.  Bough  ton,  A.R.\,  "Winter  in  Rebant,  Seventeenth 
Century:*'  The  following  are  among  the  chief  features  announced  for  the 
new  year  : — 

"Artists*  Biographies:  The  Pilgrim's  Way;"  "Visits  to  Industrial  Centres j'^ 
"  Tenayson'd  Childhood :  The  Western  Highlands ; "  •*  Industrial  Art  in  Italy.* 

Among  the  articles  promised  are  the  following : — 

**A  Summer  Toor  through  Coptinental  Galleries,"  by  Walter  Armstrong; 
"  The  Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Gallery,"  by  Sidney  CoWin ;  **  Art  In 
America."  by  G.  H.  Boughton.  A.R.A. ;  "  Recent  Photography,"  by  Chas.  Hastingi; 
**  The  Collection  of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries,"  by  J.  M.  Gray ;  "  Humour 
in  Animabi,"  illustrated  by  Louis  Wain. 

With  the  exception  of  an  article  upon  Christmas  Books,  the  Oazett^ 
de*  Beaiix  ArU  makes  no  difference  between  its  numbers  for  December 
and  for  other  months,  of  the  year.  It  may  very  justly  feel  that  its  ordinary 
level  is  good  enough  for  extraordinary  occasions,  and  up  in  the  calm  levels 
to  which  it  aspires  to  lead  its  readers  the  festivities  of  common  life  call 
for  no  special  notice.  The  first  article  is  devoted  to  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Gerard,  the  poet-artist,  king  of  painters  and  paintor  of  kings.  It  is 
illustrated  with  three  full-length  sketches  and  several  heads,  which  enable 
one  to  understand  why  all  the  celebrities  of  the  Consulate,  the  First 
Empire,  and  the  Restoration,  should  have  waited  eagerly  as  they  did  for 
their  turn  of  occupying  his  pencil. 

G^rd  was  bom,  as  it  chanced,  iii  Rome,  where  his  father  was  attached 
to  the  French  Embassy,  in  the  year  1770,  and  thd  talent  for  drawing  which 
he  displayed  almost  in  his  cradle  had  the  chance  of  full  instruction  and 
development.  He  worked  in  the  studio  of  Brunet,  under  whom  David 
himself  had  been  glad  to  study,  and  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  old 
artistic  circles  of  Rome  were  already  ringing  with  his  praises  and  antici- 
pations of  the  f utureT  which  lay  before,  l^olitical  events  recalled  him,  still 
m  his  teens,  to  Paris^  He  was  glad  to  eani  his  bread  by  drawing  illustrations 
of  Racine  and  Yirgil,  which  are  still  reproduced  in  some  of  the  best  editions 
for  Messrs^  Didot,  and  in  1795,  when  he  was  on}y  twenty-fiye  years  of  age, 
he  established  his  reputation  by  the  portrait  of  MdUe.  Brogniart  which  he 
exhibited  at  the  Louvre.  Two  years  later  his  Cupid  and  Psyche  appeared, 
and  from  that  time  it  was  only  a  question  of  his  oeing  free  to  paint  every 
celebrity  of  the  day.  In  the  forty  years  during  which  he  continued  to  work, 
he  painted,  besides  historical  pictures,  eighty-five  full-length  portraits 
and  over  two  hundred  others,  fie  painted  Napoleon,  of  course,  and  both 
the  Empresses.  He  painted  Madame  de  Recamier  and  the  more  distin- 
^ished  of  the  Napolenoic  generals.  He  painted  Canova,  Mdlle.  Mars,  and 
Talma,  TaUejrrand  also,  and  m^ny  another  of  the  men  and  women  whose 
influence  made  the  history  of  their  day. 

In  addition  to  the  article  on  Gerard  the  Gazettt  contahis  the  eleventh  article 
of  M.  Fouroi&iid's  series  upon  Francois  Rude,   and  a  continuation  of  BL 
Champeaux'a  pleasant  studies  of  Decorative  Art  in  Old.  Paris.     A  very  fine 
engraving  of  the  **  Muse  Erato  "  of  Boucher,  which  has  been  done  for  the  . 
Gmette  by  M.  Albert  Ardail,  and  would  have  been  published  long  since - 
but  for  the  fact  th^t  M.  Ardail  wasi  prevented  from  finishing  his  work  by, 
being  called  away  to  serve  his  time  as  a  soldier,  aocompanies  this  number* 
There  is  also  a  table  of  contents  for  the  numbers  of  the  last  six  months. 


•  .V  . 
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DuNCKLEY,  Hksbt,  LL.D.    Lopd  Melbourne.    (Samp. 

Bon  Ldw,  Marston  and  Co.)    8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  298.     Portrait. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

Dr.  Donckley  ("  Verax  ")  hM  bsca  clKwen  to  follow  Mr.  Proude,  whoee 
brillUnt  and  faM^ixutin^  study  of  Bcaconsfield  introduced  thi 
"  Vjoeea  ■  Prime  Mlnictere  "  a  month  or  to  ago.  No  more  perfect 
f°"\f?*f!.  **,  ^*"  between  writers  as  between  subjecU,  cirald  ba 
imagined.  Lord  Meib>unie  was  really  a  prime  minister  Tnalgre  lui ; 
bttt  be  did  h  s  duty  to  tii<»  b  'St  of  hU  ability,  and  to  th^  advantage  of 
tbe  ifimpire  whose  destinies  ha  for  a  time  controlled.  Dr.  Duuclcley 
hM  alao  done  his  best,  a  d  the  result  is  an  interestinsr  and  useful,  if 
fiobu-  and  unentrancing,  narrative. 

Gc«3E,  Edmund.    The  Life  of  Philip  Henpy  Gosse, 

F.R.S.    (Kegan  Paul,  Trubner,  Trench  and  Co.)    Demy  8vo. 
Cloth.    Pp.388.    Price  15s. 

Mr.  Edmund  Oosse  here  relates.  In  his  own  attractive  manner,  the  story 
of  his  father  8  life— a  life  lull  of  hardships,  misfortune,  and,  for  a  time 
St  least,  oi  failure.  It  was  only  when,  at  iheage  of  thirty,  Philip  Ueury 
aosse^gmuueuced  to  write  ou  scieutitic  subjects,  th.t  he  really  found 
his  mrtitfr.  and  that  his  prospecta  began  perceptibly  to  improve.  He 
ended  by  being  one  of  the  most  popular  among  popu  ar  writers  oa 
uatural  hist.ry. 

Jbffbb30!t,  Joseph.       Autobiogpaphy.       (T.  t^isher 

Unwin.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  502.  Many  lUustrations.  Price  IGs 

This  autobiography  has  already  appeared  in  the  Cettur!/  MijazLn  •.  and 
oonseqaeuuy.  will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  the  magazine,  as  well  as  to 
readers  of  tne  Rktiew  of  Ketiewj.    The  reprint  is,  as  regi:iU  tvoe 
i«per,  and  blnd.ug,  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Mbtnell,   Wilfbid.      John  Henpy  Newman,  the 
Foandep  of  Modepn  Anglicism,  and  a  Cardinal  of 

the  Roman  GhUPOh.   (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trttbner  and 
Co.)    8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  116.    Price  23.  6d. 

'^}*  i»  a  very  Interesting  book,  in  spite  of  its  long-winded  ti  le.  It  is 
toonded  upcm  mi  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Meynell  to  the  Cj«i#^- 
pyrm  Bfview  wm  after  Newman's  death  -an  article  with  whlcli 
leaders  of  the  Bbtiew  of  RKYiEWd  are  no  doubt  himlliar. 

MoBLBY,  Hbsby,  LL.D.  (Editor.)    MemoiPS  Of  EdwaPd 

Gibbon,  wpitten  by  himself;  and  a  Selection  fh)m 
his  Letteps,  with  Occasional  Notes  and  Nappatives 

by  John,  LOPd  Sheffldld.    (Roatledge  and  Sons )    8vo. 
cloth.    Pp.  446.     Price  2s.  6d.  . 

Gibbon's  "  Memoirs  "— bv  far  the  most  important  portion  of  his  posthu- 
mous works-^are  familiar  to  every  literary  student,  and  It  will  be 
«uBciont  here  m-rely  ti  commend  Mr.  Henry  Morley's  handsome 
and  bandy  reprint. 

Oliphaht,  CrBiL  Fbakcis.    Alft*ed  de  Musset.  (Black- 

wood  and  Sons.)    8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  200.    Price  23.  6d. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  "  Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers " 
series,  and  an  interesting  study  of  f  he  life  and  writings  of  the  great 
Frendj  poet,  A  melanch  »ly  interest  attich«s  to  the  little  book,  Ints- 
mnch  as  It  Is  the  last  work  of  the  author,  who  was  a  soa  of  the  general 
editor  of  the  se.  ies,  Mrs.  OUphant. 

Reed.  Thomas  Allbx.  A  Biogpaphy  of  Isaac  Pit- 
man, InventOP  of  PhonogPaphy.  (Grimth,  Farran  and 
Co.)  8?o.  aoth.  Pp.  192.  Portrait  and  illustrations. 
Price  3s.  Sd. 

This  aooount  of  the  life  of  the  Master  Is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  oldest 
Mid  roost  devoted  disciples.  It  needs  no  recommendation  to  phono- 
grapbers;  and  if  only  half  of  those  who  earn  th-ir  living  by  the  use 
of  Mr.  Pitman's  unrivalled  system  of  shorthand  writing  purchase  the 
book,  neither  Mi.  Heed  nor  his  publishers  will  have  any  cause  of 
eoniplaint. 

Rbid.  t.  Wemtss.  The  Life,  Letteps.  and  Fpiendships 
of  Riehapd  Monekton  Milnes,  flpst  Lopd  Houghton. 

(C^ssell  and  Co.)    8vo.      2  vols.    Cloth.     Pages  xiv.— 528, 
and  Tiil  546.    Portraits.    Price  328. 

TWs  b  miqaesUonably  the  blogn^hy  of  the  past  year.  It  is  no  mere 
epMmenu  publication :  Its  Interest— like  that  of  Froude's  **  Carlyle"— 
^be  frcah  for  manv  years  to  come,  and  its  oont«>nts  will  be  as  largely 
nmwn  upon  by  the  Itteraiy  historian  as  those  of  the  latter  biography. 
Jl^vd  Hooghion  was  an  amiable  gentleman,  who  made  hosts  of 
^yttagvished  frienda,  and  on  account  of  the  references  to  these 
nvi^ll  not  Aor  hiiown  BAke,  the  booK  la  one  which  the  wcrkl  will 
Mtwmiii^lHdte. 


RUS3BLL,  w.  Clabk.    Nclson's  Wopks  and  Deeds. 

(Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.)    8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  224. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

Ill  this  volume  Mr.  Clark  Russell,  who  recently  wrote  on  Nelson  in  the 
••  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  series,  allows  the  great  Admiral  lo  tell  the 
story  of  his  life  in  his  own  words.  The  book  is  compiled  on  the  Mime 
lines  as  lliat  of  Mr.  Lathom  Brown,  already  catalogued,  the  extracts 
in  this  case  Ijeing  coutiued  to  Nelson's  despatches  and  correspondence. 

Sandebs,   Lloyd   c.     Ufe    of  Biehapd  Bpinsley 

Sheridan.     (Walter    Scott.)     8vo.     Ooth.    Pp.  xii._i7B. 
Price  Is. 

^''- !f ^.^  ^f*"*!  "  Great  Writers  "  series  Is  familiar  toaM.  One  ex- 
pects to  ttiid.  and  usually  djes  lind,  a  succinct  biography,  toget  her  wit  h 
some  useful  cniicism.  Then  there  is  always  a  valuable  brbliogniphy 
by  Mr.  John  P.  Anderson,  of  the  British  Museum,  which,  by  it^lf.  is 
oiten  worth  the  mr.ney  asked  for  the  book.  The  author  of  "The 
Kiva's  and  of  ''The  School  for  Scandal"  was  assuredly  a  "great 
writer,  and  Mr.  Sanders  s  little  biography  has  consequeutlv  a  vtrv 
dstiuct  right  to  exist.  -»         j  j 

The  Joupnal  of  Sip  Waltep   Scott;    From  the 
Original  Manuscript   at   Abbotsfopd.    (Edinburgh; 

David  Douglas.)    Demy  8vo.    Clolh.    2  vols.    Price  32s. 

The  voluminous  extracts  which  have  been  published  in  the  newspapers 
have  no  doubt  made  our  readers  aoquaioted  with  a  portion  of  the 
contCLts  of  these  interesting  and  impoitant  volumes.  The  journal 
was  large  v  drawn  upon  by  Lockhart  m  the  preparation  tf  his  "  Life 
of  Scott,'*  but  much  remained  unpublished.  To  the  litei-ary  hi»- 
torian  Mr.  Douglas's  volmnes  are  indispensable. 

Seton-Kabb,  w.    S.     The    Hapques)   CopnewalL 

(Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon  Press).    8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  202. 
Map.    Price  2s.  6d. 

A  volume  of  Mr.  Frowde's  excellent  "  Rulers  of  India"  series. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 
A.  Enctclop^dias. 
B1aekie*s  Modepn  Cyclopsedia.    Vol.  viii.    (Biacki« 

and  Son.)    8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  512.    Price  6s. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  commended  this  excellent  work  of 
reference,  which  the  eighth  volume  (**  Skeat "  to  ••  Zjtu")  now  brings 
to  a  ctoee.  Looking  at  tlie  e'ght  volumes  as  they  stand  side  by  sid<) 
ULon  the  shelf,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  a  more  handsome  and  useful 
eddition  to  a  library  (public  or  private)  Is  not  to  be  obtained.  Ihe 
money  which  the  complete  Cyclopaedia  costs  could  not  be  more  sensibly 
laid  out. 

Cassell's  Concise  CydopsBdia.  (CasseU  and  Co.)  Svo. 

Cloth.    Pp.  1,340.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  lay  out  the  couple  of  pounds  required  to  pur- 
chase the  volumes  last  referred  to  will  find  "  Casseirs  Concise  Q\cl<^ 
coedU  "  the  next  best  thing  of  the  kind.  It  Is  edited  by  Mr.  William 
Heaton,  and  comprises  nearly  12,000  short  articles  on  mx-tholo.  leal, 
historical,  biographical,  geographical,  topographical,  scienlific  and 
technical  subjects.    New  and  cheaper  edition. 


Chambeps*s  EncydopsBdia.    Vol.  vi.   (W.  and  R. 

Chambers.)    8vo.    Qoth.    Pp.  328.    Price  10s.  6d. 

After  Uie  "  Bncjclopsedia  Britannica"— that  monument  of  learning 
and  enterprise -comes  the  Enciclopaedia  of  Chambers,  of  \vh  Ci  a 
new  and  revised  edition  is  now  in  course  of  publication.  In  tlie  sixth 
volume  before  us  ("  Humber  "  to  "  Mslta")  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  and 
othe  s  write  on  "Ireland";  Mr.  Walter  Besaiit,  on  "Jerusalem;" 
Archf^eacon  Fanur,  on  "Jesus  Christ;"  and  Canon  Ahiger,  ou 
"Charles* Lamb.  The  volume  is  enriched  by  numerous  illustrative 
cute. 

B.    Ybab  Books  fob  1891. 
Whittakeb,  TrioMAs  P.    (Editor.)    Bapkep*s  Facts 
and  Figupes  f OP  the  TeaP  1891.  (WameandCo.)  Crown 
8vo.    Limp  cloth.    Pp.  320.    Price  Is. 
A  mass  of  Infoimation  alphabetically  arranged,  concemln)]^  commerce. 


TheTeapBookof  Gommepce.   (Casseii  and  Co.)  8vo. 

cloth.    Pp.  xxii.— 282. 

Comnlled  under  the  authority  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Cmimerce 
and  edited  by  Mr.  Kenric  B.  Murray,  the  secretary  to  that  body,  this 
annual  statwtical  volume  of  reference  will  prove  of  especial  v^ue  to 
bnaineta  men  who  wlU  find  in  it  muoh  infonnatk»i  not  elsewhere 
aooesalble. 
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THE  MOBE  NOTABLE  ARTICLES   IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 


ProKress  of  BaiUcing  in  Great  Britain  and 

18W. 


Blackwood's  Magazine.   26. 6d. 

Shakespeare's  Women :  By  One  Who  lias 
Imperaon«t«d  Them— Hcrmione.  He- 
len rViucit  3dartin. ' 

Reoent  Oerman  Eiction. 

'iheBussex  Rhine— <Sedgemoor).  Poem. 
David  Beames. 

Froude's  Lord  Beaconsfleld. 

The  Problem  of  the  Slums. 

The  Pamell  Imbroglio.    Lord  Braboume. 

Boy's  Own  Paper.   6d. 

Olass-Snakes.    Arthur  Stradlinff. 

A  Century  of  French  History.  Illustrated 

by  the  Copper  Coins  of  the  Country. 

I><iniel  P.  Howorth,  P.S.A. 
Christmas  Boxes  made  by  Photography. 

R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  B,A. 
On  throwing  the  Cricket  Ball.    Colonel 

Maitland. 
How  to  Frepara  and  Mount  Objects  for 

the  Microscope.  R.  A.  R.  Bennett,  B.A. 

CasselPs  Family  Magrazlne.   6d. 
The  Coming  Census.    Alexander  Knox. 
Memories  of    Milan.     (Illus.)     Rev.  A. 

Pinlayson. 
How  to  Choose  a  New  House.    I.    Phyllis 
Browne. 

Cassell's  Satupday  Journal.   6d. 

Undercurrents  of   London  Life.    (Illus.) 

J.  Hall  Richardson. 
The  Manchester  Ship  Canal.    (Illus.) 
An    Interview    with  Mr.  Montagu  Wil- 
liams. Q.C. 
Places  that  hare  Beneflted  by  Fiction. 
How  Or-'t^rs  Prepare  their  Speeches. 
Dr.  B.  W.  Rich iixlson  at  Home.    (Illus.) 

Catholic  Missions.   3d. 

Church  in  Malay  Peninsula.    Bishop  of 

Malacca.       .  . 
Primitive  Religion  of  Philippine  Ulanderj. 


All  the  World,   ed. 

The  Coming  Man  for  lft91.  General  Booth. 
First  Principles  of  Rescue  Work.     Mrs. 

Bramwell  Booth. 
Mrs,  Josepbiue  Butler.    Interview. 
Ihe  Cab  Hoi'se  Charter.    Interview  with 

the  General. 
Mother  Florence.    B.  S.  Brengle. 

Mace  of  the  Home  of  Commons.    W.  H. 

St.  John  Hope. 
Review  of  Greek  Archeology  during  1890. 

Proiessor  Halbherr.  . 
Lake  Dwellings  of  Burope.    (11. us.)    Out 

in  the  J^orty-flve. 

Argosy.   6d. 

Mis:»  Kate  Marsden. 

The  ijjttona  at  Home.    Charles  W.  Weed, 
F.R.a.S.    Witii  6  IllusuaUous. 

Astrologer's  Magazlne.^^d. 

Lessons  4u  Astrology  fbr^Beginners. 
Notable  Horoscope  :  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead. 
Mundane  AstioliM^y. 
A  New  Method  ofDlrecting. 

Atalanta.  6d.  .     . 
Engraved  Medals.  (Illus.)  John  0.  Staples. 
Crayfishes.    C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 
Ill  the  Sunny  South  of  France.    (Illus.) 

C.  J.  Wftb. 
Recitation   Study    (*'The    Lady  or    the 

Tiger,"   by    Frank    Stockton).    (Illus.) 

Aithur  Burrell. 

Author.    December  16th.    6d. 
Proposed  Authors' Club  and  House.  Walter 

Besant. 
Reasonable  Ladiee.     Andrew   Lang  and 

Walter  Besant. 
Bnglish  Academy.    H.  G.  Keene  and  J. 

^anley  Little. 

Banker's  Hafirazine.   is 

rogress  of  BaiUi 
Ireland  during 


Century  Miurazlne.   is.  4d. 
Along  the  Lower  James.    C.  W.  Cbleman. 
Keny<Hi  C^x.    W.  A.  Coffin. 
Irish  Gentlewoman  in  the  Famine  Time. 

Octave  Thonet. 
Among  the  Mongols  of  the  Azure  Lake. 

W.  >Voodville  ttock^Ul. 
Memoiis  of  Tallyrand.     (Illus.)    AVhite- 

law  Rttid. 
Pioneer  Spanish  Families  In  California. 

Charles  H .  Shinn. 
Missions    of   Alta    C:ilifomia.     John    T. 

Doyle. 
'    Bomanoe  of  Morgan's  R  jugh  Riders  — R  ild, 

(Capture,  and  Isscape. 

auinese  Music.    H.  F.  Krehbtel. 
lUfomlana. 

Centennial  Magazine.  September,  is. 
'i'he  Revolt  of  Demos.  T.  J.  Hebblewhite. 
The    Bffects    of>  the     Strike.       Ernest 

Blackwell. 
Art  in  New  South  Wales.    James  Green. 
A  Note  on  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.    Francis 

Adams* 
Mark  Twain's  "  Yanke?.'    F.  S.  Dyer. 

Coming  Day.  The.   dd. 

A  Letter  Ho  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Revelation 
and  Insfriration,  and  his  reply. 

A  Scientille  BasU  of  Belief  in  a  Future 
Life. 

A  Chikl's  Religion.— In  a  Letter  to  a 
Child. 

An  Agnostic*!  Marriage  Difficulty. 

A  New  Book  on  Common  Prayer.^Fart  I. 

Contemporary  Pulpit.   6d. 

Sanctified  Powers  of  Life  in  the  Affec- 
tions.   Rev.  W.  H.  Hutchinga. 

Sanctified  Powers  of  Life  in  the  Spirit. 
Rev.  Canon  G.  Body. 

An  Old  Proverb.    Rev.  R.  W.  Dale. 

Sermons  to  Children— Five  "Come»." 
Rev.  J.  Vaughan. 

Comhill  Magazine.   6d. 

Winter  on  flxmoor. 

A  Pompeii  in  Bohemia. 

A  Secret  Religion.    The  Ansoiree. 

Curiosities  of  (Saming. 

Downside  Review.    December. 
On  Bide  Altars  and  Oedence  Tables. 
Glastonbury.    (Illus.) 
Buried  Sancttiary.— Notre  Dame  de"  Sou- 
lac.    (Illus.) 

Education.  6d. 

The  Month. 

The  (Colonial  College,  ^ith  5  Illus- 
trations. 

Salaries  of  Women  Teachers.  Mary  C. 
Dawes,  M.A. 

Educational  Reformers. 

Applied  Geography. 

Gladstone  on  Homer. 

School  Books  for  the  New  Year. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.   6d. 

When  Runnels  Be^^an  to  Leap  and  Sing. 
Alfred  Austin.    Poem. 

Association  Football.  C.  W.  Aloock,  Sec. 
Football  Association,  With  Illustra- 
tions. 

La  Grande  Chartreuse'  A  Lonely  Island 
of  Praj^er.  The  Very  Rev,  H.  Donald 
M.  S pence,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Gloucester. 
With  Il'ustratlons. 

"  Fin  du  Si^le."    Violet  Fane. 

CJabs  and  their  Drivers.  W.  Outram 
Tristram. 

The  Education  of  Genius.  ■  James  Sully. 

Bookbinding.     J.  T.  Cobden-Sanderson. 

Evangelical  Magazine.    6d. 
Bunyan  Meetings.  Bedford. 
Old   and    New    Ex^angcliealism.     R.    F. 

Horton. 
Reminiscences  of    Dr.  Hannay.     D.  B. 

Hooke. 
EvanKel'cal  Pulpit,  "  Fol.ow  After  Love." 

Late  Dr.  Hannay. 


Expositor.    Is. 
Anunaic  Gospel.    Prof.  J.  T.  MartlMiHi 

On  the  Title  "Bom  of  Mwx."  Bev.  ProL 
W.  SMuUy.  ^  *» 

Prayer  of  nith.    Rev.  SMnncl  Ooz. 

lilenesia  and  Science.  fiiihop-Bleek  of 
Worcester.  ...    . 

SeU-witness  of  Son  of  Ood.  Bev.  Frin,  J. 
Oiwald  Dykes.  ^ . 

Hosee.    Late  Rev.  Prof.  W.  Q.  BlmiUa. 

Fireside  Magazine.   6d. 

First  Impressions  of  Rovne.  ^Six  DniT 

Visit.    (Illus.)    H.  C.  G.  Moule. 
Mothers  of  Distinguished  Men.—Wei^y'ib 

Edith  C.  Keny^. 
Royal  Tears.    (Illus.)    Bleanor  F.  CelbT. 
Night  in  the  Bast  Bnd.     Fre«lerkk  A. 

Atkins. 
'•  The  Slster8."~F.  R.  Haverf^  and  M. 

V.  G.Haverg«L    (Illus.)    0.  BuUook. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.  The.   i». 

The  Art  of  Conversation .    George  Whale. 
The  Parachute  of  the  Dindelkm.    Bev. 

Alex.  S.  Wilsen,  B.Sc. 
Spa.    Percy  FKcgerald. 
Macaulay.    Dr.  Alfred  J.  H.  Crenii. 
In  and  Around  a  Scotch  IDrk.  Atexander 

€k>rdon« 
America  In  England :  A  Theatrical  BetB^ 

spect-.    W.  J.  Lawrence. 
Rambles  among  Algerian   UiUa.    J.  S. 

Taylor,  F.L.S. 

•  .  < . 

Girls' Own  Paper.   6d. 
Mary  Tudor.    Sarah  Tytler. 
Girls  at  Hockey. 
Bmancipatioa  of    Sounstressea.      Anne 

Beale. 
A  Voyage  for  Health.  W.  Lawrence  Liskn. 
Kate  lursden  and  Her  Miaalon  to  Bosiia 
and  Siberia. 


Good  Words.  6d, 
Covent  Garden  Market,    William  Senior. 
Among     the    Summer     lales.       (Illus.) 

••Shirley." 
Sympathetic  Vibration.    Profeeaor  W.  P. 

Barrett. 
Dr.   James    Brown.      Prpfeeaor   Nicbol, 

LL.D. 
Questions  of  the  C^rivtian  Life. 

I.—  The  Personal  Life.    The  Biahop  of 
Rochester. 


Groombridge's  Magazine.    6d. 

Popular  Writers.     No.  1.     B.   Smedley 

Yates,  with  Portrait  of  Mise  Floreoee 

Warden. 
Red  Jack  :  A  Love  Story.    Mlsa  Florenoe 

Warden.    Chapters  I.  and  II. 
Manners :    Good   and   Bad.    Mrs.  Lyim 

Linton. 
Macirazine  Ghosts.    W.  B.  Maxwell. 
A  iMea  for  the  Unmusical.    W.  Archer. 
Hints  on  Gardening  for  January. 

Harper's  Magazine,   is. 

Outlook  in  Southern  Califomia.    (Illna.) 

C.  D.  Warner.    • 
London  Music  Halls.    (Illus.)    F.  Anstey. 
Impressions  of  Pem.    (lUns.)    Theodora 

cJhild. 
How   I   Became  a   Journalist.       M.   de 

Blowitz. 
Saint  Anthony.     Christmas  Eve  Ballad. 

(Illus.)    Mrs.  B.  W.  Latimer. 

Highland  Monthly.    January.    6d. 

The   Old    (Thurch    and    Churchyard   of 

Kingussie   (St,    Columba's.)      IV.      A. 

Maepherson. 
A  Scotchwoman's  Experiences  In  BusskL 

V,— Social  Life  (con.)    M.  O.  W. 
Re«ptorationoftheHighKndDre».  Lovat'a 

Speeches.  In  GicU  •  "  "1  Kngliah. 
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Art  Journal 


AnW.     All  the  World 
AtR.         Andover  iteview 
AA«        Anglo-Austria 
AA.P.S.  Aonmls  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pulitical 
and  Social  Scltnce 
AdL        Antiquary 
A.  Arena 

Arff. 
Art  J. 

AL        Art  and  Literature 
At.  Asdepiad 

AQ.        Asiatic  Quarterly 
AstroL  K.  Astrologer  s      Maga- 
zine. 
Ata.        Atalanta 
AH.        Atlantic  Monthly 
Au.  Author 

Bank.      BHnkers'  Magazine 
Bla^  k.     Blaok^wood  s  Magazine 
B.TJ.      Board  of  Trade  Journal 
Bk-wm.  Bookworm 
B.O.P.     Boy's  Own  Paper 
CP.H.     CasMlls  Ftunily  Maga- 
zine 
CS.J.      OMsella  Saturday 

Journal 
Cen.        Centennial 
CM.        Century  Magazine 
C.J.         Chambers's  Journal 
Chant.     Chautauquan 
Chman.  Churchman 
Cb.HlS.L  Church  Missionary  In- 
telligencer   and    lie- 
conT 
Ch.  V.      Church  Monthly 
CIlQ.      Church  Quarterly  Be- 

view 
Ch.  R.      Church  Reformer 
CL  R.      Classical  Beview 
Clgy.       Clergyman's  Magazine 
Com.       Commonwealth 
CD.         Coming  Day. 
Ccmg.  R.  Congregational  Review 
C.P.         Contemporary  Pulpit 
C.R.         Contemporary  Beview 
C  Comhiir 

Coi.        Cosmopolitan 
CritR.  Crit!cal  Beriew 
Down.  R.  Downside  Beview 
D.R.         Dublin  Review 
E.R.        Edinburgh  Review 


Ed.  Education 

E.H.         English  UUtorical  Be- 
view 

E.I.  Bnfflish     Illustrated 

Magazine 

Ex.  Expositor 

Ex.  T.     Expository  Times 

Fl.  Fireside 

F.R.  Fortnightly  Beview 

F.  Forum 

G.M.         Gentleman's  Magazine 

G.O.P.      Gh-l's  Own  Paper 

C.W.        Good  Words 

G.T.  Great  TlioughU 

Groom.    Groombridge's  Maga- 
zine 

Harp.      Harper's  Magazine 
HlffhH.  Highland  Mobthly 
H.C.         Home  Chimes 
H.F.  Home  Friend 

Honi.R.  Homiletic  Beview 
U.  Housewife 

Hy.  Hygiene 

Iff.  Iffdrasll 

l.N.M.      Illustrated    Naval  and 
Military  Magazine 

I.J.E.        Intematloual  Journal  of 
Ethics 

Ir.  E.R.    Irish       Ecclesiastical 
•  Becord 

If.  M.       Irish  Monthly 

Jew.  Q.R.  Jewish  Ouarterly 

J.E.         Journal  of  Education 

J.  Micro.  Journal  of   Microscopy 
and  Natural  Science 

J.R.A.S.  Journal   of  the   Boyal- 
Agricultural  Society 

J.R.CI.    Jounial   of  the    Boyal 
Colonial  Institute 

J.R.S.S.    Journal  of   the   Boyal 
Statist  ioU  Society 

Jur.  R.    Juridical  Beview 

Kg.  Kindergarten 

K.O.        King's  Own 

K.  Knowledge 

Lad.         Ladder 

L.T.         Ladies'  Treasury 

Law  M.   Law  Magazine  and  Be- 
view 

Law  Q.     Law  Quarterly  Beview 

L.H.         Leisure  Hour 


L.W.        Life  and  Work 
Lipp.        Lippincott's  Monthly 
L.F.  Little  Folks 

L.  Q.  Loudon  Quarterly  Be- 
view 

LoDff.       Longman's  Magazine 
Luc         Lucifer 
Ly.  Lvceum 

Mae.«       Macmlllan's  Magazine 
M.A.H*     Majtazine  of  Au«erican 
History 

H.  kVt     Magazine  of  Art 
Man.  CI*  Manchester  Quarterly 
M-E.  Merry  England 

H.N.C.  Methodbt  New  Con* 
nexioo  Magazine 

Mind,      Mind 

Mi8,R.,  Missionary  Beview  of 
the  World 

Hon.        Monist 

M.  Mobth 

H.C.  Monthly  Chronicle  of 
North  Country  Lore 
and  Legend. 

M.  P.        Monthly^cket 

Mur.         Murray  s  Magazine 

Mus.  T.  Musical  Times 

Nat.  Nationalist 

Nat.  R.     National  Review 

N.N.  Nature  Notes 

N.H.  Newl>ery  House  Maga- 
zine 

N.E.M.     New  England  Magazine 
NewR.    New  Review 
N.C.         Nineteenth  Century 
N.ilus.J.  Noncnnforroist  Musical 
Journal 

N.A.R.  North  American  Re- 
view 

O.D.         Our  Day 

0.  Outing 

Pac.  Q.    Pacific  Quarterly 

P.E.F.  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund 

P.R.  Parento'  Review 

Pater.     Paternoster  Review 
Path         Path 
P.P.  People's  Friend 

Photo.  Q.  Photographic  Q"M^«r1y 
Photo.  R.  Phot<^raphic  Reporter  J 


Phreii.  J.  Phrenological  JonnuH 

Phren.  M.PbrenologlarJ  Magaxine 

Plon.       JHoficer 

P.L.  Poet  Ix>re 

P.  Portfolio 

P.R.R.     Presbyterian   and    Re^ 

fornied  Beview 
P.M.M.     Prtmitire  Methodl  t 

Msgazine 
P.M.Q.      Primitive       Methodist 

Quarterly  Review 
P.R.G.S.  Proceedings Qf  the  Roj-al 

Oeograpiiical  Society 
Psy.  R.     Procee^Uugs      of      the 

Society  for  Psychical 

Research 
Psy.  Psyche 

^.R.  -       Qharterly  Review 
Q.  Quiver 

Soots       ooots  Magazine 
Scot  G.M.  Sc^  ttish  Geographical. 

Magazine 
Scot.  R.    Scottish  Ke^iew 
Scrlb.      Soribner's  Mngazine 
Soc.  R.     Social  Beview 
State.      Statesman 
Str.  Strand 

S.D.         Subjects  of  the  Day 
Sun  Sun 

Sun.  H.    Sunday  at  Home 
Sun  M.    Sunday  Magazine 
Sun.  R.    Sunday  Review 
S.T.  Swortl  and  Trowel 

T.B.  Temple  Bar 

Th.,  Thea-ae 

TheoLM.Theologicitl  Monthly 
T.  Time 

Tim.         Timehri 
Tin.  Tin»ley's  Magazine 

U.SM.     UnitedServiceMiigaz!n» 
U.  South  University  of  the  boutb 

Magazine 
W.R.        Westminster  Beview 
W.PhOtO. Wilson's  Photographlo 

M.  lUgazine 

W.  Work 

W  M.       Workers'  Monthly 
Y.E.         Young  England 
Y.M.        Young  Mau 


It  has  been  found  neccsSiOry  to  restrict  this  index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English,  language.  All  the  articles  Id 
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Aeademy,  Bnglith,  proposed,  Au.,  Dee,  65 

Africa :  The  Partition  of  Africa,  by  the  Marquis 
of  Leme,  N.A.R.,  Dec  ;  An  African 
Bubble  1  and  How  It  was  Blown,  U.R.,  Dee 
;  Bmin  Relief  Expedition.  A.  M .  Jephson 
on,  F.R.,  Jan  ;  British  Bast  Africa,  Q.  S. 
Madienxle  on.  J  R.C.I.,  Dee  ;  Shut  up  in 
the  African  Forest,  by  Lieut.  W.  O,  Stafrs. 
N.C..  Jan  74;  Bngushmm  in  Africa,  by 
M.  Boaworth  Smith,  C.R.,"  Jan  71 :  The  Pyg- 
mies of  the  Oreat  Foreat,  H.  M.  Stanly  on. 
Serib.,  Jan  M ;  France  and  Bnglaod  on  the 
Rigor.  Shr  O.  Goldie  on,  Patar.,  Jan 

AfrieoHnre  t  Cropa  for  PickUag  ■nl  Preeerv- 
nig.  J.RJL8..  Deo.  ;  OoamotMoa  of 
Aadent  Paatures  of  Bngland,  J.R.A.S.,  Deo, 
;  Farm  PHxe  OompetlUon  of  1680.  J.R.A.S., 
Dee  :  Agricultural  Admlnlatratloa  In 
Aeitro>HiiB0U7,  J.R.A&.  Deo 


Algeria:  Ramblet  among  Algerian  HlUs, byJ. 

fi.  Taylor,  G.M..  Jan 
All  the  Worid.  Jan  98 
Andover  Review,  Dto 
Anima  Naturallter  Pagana,  F.R.,  Jan  12 

Animals:  Are  Aninuls Automata  ?  Nat.  R-,  Jan; 
Animals'  Hospital,  StP.t  Jan;  Animal  Immor- 
tality, by  Norman  Pearson,  N.C,  Jan 

Anaairee,  Secret  Religion,  C.,  Jan 

Antiqiuury,  Jan,  96 

Aramaic  Ghoapel.  Ex.,  Jan 

Arbitration,  Sir  L.  Playfalr  on  (A  Topic  for 
Ohristmaa),  N.A.R.,  Dec,  68 

ArchsBoloiry  t   Greek  Archeology  during  1890, 

Ant .  Jan 
Arena,  Deo,  68, 76 
Arfoay,  Jan,  96 


Armiea,  British  and  Foreign :  The  Future  of 
Warfare,  Capt.  B.  L.  Zalinski  on,  N  A.B-; 
Dec  79;  The  Japanese  Army,  Cos.,  Dec » 
Foreign  Military  Periodicals 

Arnold,  Sir  Bdwin,  on  Japtn.'Scrib.,  Jan 

Arnold,  Matthew  ;  Criticism  of  Life,  by  W.  A, 

Appleyard.  Nat.  R.,  Jan 
Art  in  New  South  WaTea.  Cen..  Sept 
Art  Magazinea,  and  Art  in  Other  Magazines,  91 
Art  Museums :  How  they  Instruct  the  Preacher^ 

Hom.  R.,  Deo 
Assyrian  and    Babylonian   Social  Life,   Prof. 

Sayce  on,  S  H..  Jan 

Astrologer's  Magazine,  Jan,  98 

AtaUnta,  Jan,  67, 98 

Athletica  in  Ohio  College,  C.  Drc 

Anatin,   Alfred.  Poem    by—**  When   Rnmiete 
b^gaa  to  leap  and  a*ng,'''E.I.,  Jan 
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Greenwood,  Frederick,  on  the  Berdtfc  of  Labour, 

ITewR.t  J»n..  73  ^ 
Qnwabridge't  KtgCzine,  Jan.,  8:^  98 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


THE  most  important  epiBode  of  the 
new  year  may  seem  to  some  a 
mere  false  start.  But  although  it  may 
I  e  premature,  it  ia  in  the 
r^t  direction.  The  ap- 
pbfttion  made  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Waehing- 
tOD  for  a  writ  of  prohibi- 
tioD  annulling  the  con- 
demnation pronounced  by 
the  United  Statee  District 
Court  at  Sitka  upon  a  Ca- 
udiaa  reesel  for  an  alleged 
breach  of  the  American 
relations  for  the  seal- 
Sshing  in  Bebring  Sea, 
indicates  clearly  enough 
the  line  of  future  pro- 
gress towards  the  reunion 
of  the  English-speaking 
nee.  The  United  States 
Government,  which  had 
jest  submitted  to  the 
British  Government  sug- 
gestions  as  to  the  bases  for 

irbitration,    professed     to  ,     >-..i . . 

be  indignant  at  this  sudden  „^  james 

tmniference  of  the  qnee- 

tioD  from  the  Foreign  Offioe  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  issue  of 
the  oontroveray,  it  is  an  immense  gain  to  have  a 
precedent  established,  with  the  sanction  of  the  British 
'■orermnent,  of  referring  a  dispute  between  the  two 
Incdics  of  the  English-speaking  race  to  a  judicial 


3nd,  1891. 

rather  than  to  a  political  tribunal.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  in  the  present  issue,  it  is  true  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Washington  is  not  the  proper  court 
for  settling  all  disputes 
between  the  Empire  and 
the  Republic.  But  if  the 
evil  work  of  George  III. 
und  hia  advisers  ia  to  be 
undone,  and  the  two  great 
branches  of  our  common 
family  are  to  be  reunited 
— as  they  ought  to  be  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century — it  will 
be  by  the  creation  of  some 
permanent  judicial  tri- 
bunal, to  which  all  ques- 
tions between  the  two  great 
Commonwealths  could  be 
referred  for  adjudication. 
It  will  not  do  to  wait 
until  the  quarrel  arises  and 
then  improvise  a  court  of 
arbitration  ad  hoc  to  settle 
the  dispute.  The  Court 
,,-,  that  will  form  the  nexus 

G.  BLAiKB.  between  the  United  States 

and  the  United  Kingdom 
must  be  as  permanent  as  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  as  representative  aa  that  tribumil  and  our 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Piivy  Council  rolled  into 
one.  If  there  be  statesmanship  in  the  English- 
speaking  man,  he  will  contrive  to  create  such  a 
tribunal,  and  if  it  were  once  established,  half  the 
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in  the  North- West  into  a  part  and  parcel  cf 
the  German  Fatherland.  The  Emigration  Statistics 
of  1890  show  that  while  the  number  of  immigrants 
increases— it  was  491,000  in  1890,  as  against  427,000 
in  1889 — the  number  of  English-speaking  immi- 
grants is  diminishing.  Of  the  half-million 
emigrants  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New, 
only  100,000  could  read  an  English  newspaper. 
Of  the  300,000  who  spoke  other  tongues,  96,000 
were  Germans,  and  62,500  Italians.  If  the  tide 
continues  to  flow  at  this  rate,  the  New  World,  in- 
stead of  being  English-speaking,  will  soon  become  as 
polyglot  as  Europe.  The  work  of  assimilatiqn  and 
education  will  have  to  be  undertaken  more  seriously 
than  heretofore,  and  in  this  enterprise  the  English- 
Americans  may  well  rejoice  that  in  the  old  home 
of  their  race  the  English-speaking  stock  remains 
intact. 

The  Si^nifl-     Business  in  Scotland  has  been  impeded 
SMtcSTllallway  ^^^  nearly  two  months,  immense  sums 
Strike.        Qf  money  have  been  wasted,  and  great 
suffering  occasioned  by  a  defect  in  the  social  organism 
that  would  do  discredit  to  a  nation  of  savages.     That 
defect   is  the  absence  of  anything  which   may  be 
regarded   as  a  conscience  of  the  community.     The 
Scotch  railway  workers,  finding  themselves  subjected  to 
hours  of  labour  which  were  asserted  to  be  too  long  to 
be  compatible  with  the  conditions  of  a  decent  human 
existence,  represented  their  hard  case  to  their  task- 
masters, who,  like  Pharaoh  of  old,  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the   representatives  of  the  "slaves  of  the  rail." 
Thereupon  the  railwaymen  struck  work,  and  an  in- 
dustrial war  broke  out  at  Christmas,  which  has  been 
raging  ever  since.     The  community,  in  an  aimless, 
feckless  sort  of  fashion,  recognised  the  justice  of  the 
men's  claim.    But  beyond  making  isolated  protests  and 
gathering  sporadic  subscriptions,  the  community  had 
no  means  of  making  its  convictions  felt.     So  the  dis- 
creditable civil  war  has  raged  with  the  usual  concomi- 
tants of  all  wars — hatred,  violence,  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness,   to   say    nothing  of  the   waste  of 
labour  and  waste  of  capital,    and  all  this  affliction 
has   overtaken    the    Scotch    people    because,  what- 
ever may  be    the  case  as   individuals,  as  a   com- 
munity they  have  no  conscience.      That  is  to  say, 
there  is  no   effective  method   by  which  tlie   moral 
sense  of  the  nation  at  large  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  dispute.     If  the  Churches  had  been  united, 
if  they  could  have  appointed  their  best  men  as  a 
special   commission    to    see    if    no  reasonable    way 
could    be    found    of    averting    war,    and    if    they 
could    have     publicly    branded     as    evil     citizens 
all    those    whose    obstinacy    or    cupidity    barred 


the  way  of  conciliation  and  of  peace,  the  strike 
would  have  been  over  almost  before  it  had  begun. 
But  Scotland,  in  this  grave  crisis,  had  no  conscience. 
Its  inorganic  conscientiousness  found  vague  and 
random  utterance  here  and  there  in  a  babel  of  voices, 
but  in  the  whole  nation  there  was  to  be  found  no 
tribunal  where  the  moral  sentiment  of  Scotland  could 
find  effective  or  even  articulate  expression.  So  the 
stiike  began,  and  so  it  continued  till  the  closing  days 
of  January.  The  loss  and  suffering  which  it  has 
occasioned  are  but  part  of  the  price  which  the  com- 
munity has  to  pay  when  it  has  so  far  lost  its  soul  as 
to  have  no  regularly  established  method  by  which  the 
mature  judgment  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  can  be 
Wd  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  less  wise  and  lesss 
good.  Such  a  community  has  forgotten  God ;  it  has 
silenced  the  Voice  of  Conscience — His  Chief  Justice 
— and  it  suffers  the  consequences. 

The  foUowing  statement  regarding  the 
and  Demerits  railway  strike  in  Scotland  was  sent  me, 
of  the  Strike.  ^  £^^  days  before  the  strike  terminated, 

by  a  Scotchman  who  was  in  no  personal  sense 
involved  in  the  dispute  : — 

1.  That  the  workers  on  the  Scottish  railways  are,  for 
the  most  part,  excessively  and  persistently  overworked, — 
the  hours  on  duty  rwigmg  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
at  a  stretch.  (This  statement  applies  in  greatest  degree 
to  the  goods  department,  and  is  true  to  a  varying  extent 
over  the  three  chief  railway  systems.) 

2.  That  this  excessive  and  persistent  overwork  ha^ 
been  demonstrated  (positively)  by  the  published  Board  of 
Trade  Jotatistics,  and  (negatively)  by  the  entire  absence  of 
disproof  by  the  railway  authorities  and  their  friends  the 
newspaper  editors. 

3.  That  no  reasonable  or  adequate  attempt  has  hitherto 
"been  made  by  the  railway  companies  in  Scotland  to 
reform  this  system  of  excessive  overwork. 

4.  That,  on  the  contrary,  the  peaceful  efforts  of  the 
railway  workers,  during  the  fifteen  months  prior  to  the 
strike,  to  bring  about  a  just  settlement  of  this  overwork 
grievance  were  ignored  by  the  railway  directors. 

6.  That  in  consequence  of  this  unsympathetic  attitude, 
and  despairing  of  a  peaceful  settlement,  the  great  majority 
uf  the  drivers,  firemen,  guards,  and  shunters  left  their 
em^oyment  (contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  secretary  of 
their  Union)  without  giving  legal  notice. 

6.  That  the  people  of  S<x>tland,  as  a  whole  (while  con- 
demning this  initial  illegal  act),  are  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  men  on  strike,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown  by 
public  meetings,  processions,  subscriptions,  and  com- 
mittees of  conciliation. 

7.  That  the  railway  directors,  with  an  apparent  in- 
difference to  the  plain  grievances  of  their  employes  and 
a  cynical  ignoring  of  their  obligations  to  the  public,  have 
set  aside  all  attempts  at  conciliation  and  refused  to  con- 
sider the  questions  at  issue  until  the  men  on  strike  return 
to  work. 

8.  That  this  unbending  attitude  adopted  by  the  directors 
has  been  maintained  largely  because  a  number  of  their 
employes,  (chiefly  in  the  p^issenger  service,  whcro   thj 


SOME    CARICATURES    OF    THE    MONTH- 


nVHE  caricatare  below  is  by  a  clever  Scotch  caricatuiist,  whose  pencil  is  often  employed  upon  Qvk.    It  is  notAble  nn 

jj^  being  printed  upona  pocket  handkoTchief.  A  Glasgow  firm,  which  issues  a  series  of  "  Instructive  Bandkarchiefs,'' 
oould  not  resist  the  temptation  of  diverging  on  this  one  occasion  into  a  pictorial  satire.  Tlie  idea  of  utilising  pocket 
handkerchiefs  in  thia  faahiou  ia  one  that  opens  up  a  new  field  to  the  caricaturist. 

The  moat  notable  of  the  other  caricatures  is  the  ityrfttey  Bulidin'i  ingenious  but  malicious  attempt  to  misrepresent 
General  Booth's  scheme.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  clever  portraiture  in  an  ItaUan  cartoon.  The  face  of  Cardinal 
Parocchi,  for  instance,  ia  admirablj  hit  off.  The  Italian  conception  of  a  Pamelhte  is  also  somewhat  amusing.  The 
cartoon  of  the  Scotch  railway  strike  is  the  first  that  I  have  quoted  from  Arid. 


PABKELL  CBIStS 


-THS  0U>  OAKt-nW  PLAma.' 


»  DABKBST  IBEIiUiD. 


"caAsnr  xstkb  failxth.' 


M.   IVAN  AKSAKOFF^  "■    '<ATKOFF. 


SOME  RUSSIAN   PATRIOTS. 


CHARACTER    SKETCH:    FEBRUARY. 


MADAME  OLGA  NOVIKOFF,  N^E  KIREEFF,   "O.K." 


[HENEVER.  conversation   flags   at   dinner-table," 

said  a  vivacious  hostess  in  the  stirring  .days  of 

the  Jingo  fever,  now  more  than  a  dozen   jeaaB 

gone  by,  "  I  have  an  infallible  {Nresoription  for 

its  renewal.     Yoii  have  only  to  mention  the  name  of 

3fadame  Kovikoff  to  make  the  whole  company  bubble 

orer  mih  animated  interest.'*    The  prescription  is  not  a 

bad  one  for  otb'^r  places  than  dinner-tables,  and  it  is 

with  perceptdble  reUef  that  we  can  turn  from  the  hideous 

wrangle  in  Ireland  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the 

most  remarkable  personalities  of  European  poUtics^    The 

study  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  publication  of  the 

third  and  concluding  volume  of  Princess  lieven's  ^'Oorre- 

spondenoe  with  Lord  Grey,"  which  is  one  of  the  most 

notable  of  the  books  of  the  month.    After  sixty  years  the 

peraonaUty  of  that  Russian  ambassadress  and  her  relations 

with  an  English  Prime  Minister  still    excite    sufficient 

interest  to  justify  the  production  of  these  three  portly 

volomes  of  correspondence,  largely  about  dead  issues 

and  half-forgotten  men.    In  Madame  Novikoff,  however, 

we  have  no  mere  shadowy  historical  character,  already 

receding   ghostlike   into    obUvion,    but    a    Uving    and 

breathing  entity,  still  in  our  midst,  as  full  of  restless 

energy  as  ever,  and  with  boxes  full  of  correspondence 

with  half  the  notable  people  of  Europe — literary,  ecde- 

siestical,  and  politdcaL    Upon  her  has  fallen,  within  the 

last  few  months,  the  unpleasant  rSie  of  standing  in  the 

breadi  as  a  Russian  volunteer  to  defend  the  policy  of  her 

country  about  the  Jews  against  the  outcry  of  the  Semitic 

agitators.   One  day  she  writes  in  the  Times,  the  next  in  the 

Pall  Mall  Gazette ;  to-morrow  she  will  be  correcting  the 

proofs  of  a  pamphlet ;  the  day  after  that  again  she  will  be 

holding  a  83rmpo8ium  with  rabbis  and  others  in  Claridge^s, 

while  incidentally,  and  as  an  interlude,  she  receives  an 

interviewer,  and  enlightens  him  as  to  the  views  of  a  Russian 

lady  on  the  subject  of  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.    No 

one  is  more  en  evidence,  and  few  people  have  a  more  inter- 

■esting  and  varied  correspondence  which  is  never  en  evidence 

at  all.    If  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  one,  much 

more  is  the  living  lady  diplomat  of  to-day  a  more  inters 

•esting  study  thaxi  poor  Princess  Lieven,  who  will  soon 

)>eoome  almost  as  mythological  as  Boadicea. 

THX  LBOENDAKY  O.K. 

In  the  atmo^here  of  m3rstery  and  history  in  which 
these  great  ladies  are  enveloped,  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing favooraUe  to  the  growth  of  the  legend.  A  complete 
nimbus  of  legendary  marvel  surrounds  the  head  of 
Madame  Novikoff.     Long  before  I  had  ever  met   her 


I  had  heard  her  darkly  alluded  to  as  a  kind  of  Russian 
Lordey   who   lured  lEnslish   statesmen   to  destruction 
by     tne    fascination    of    her    song.       Her    salon    at 
Symonds's,  which   she  has  now  foraakenfor  Olaridge's, 
was  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  witches'  cave  where  were 
brewed    the    Circean    spells   which    converted    British 
patriots  into  the  sworn  agents  of  Russian  deipotism.    At 
one  time  she  figured  as  uie  Muscovite  Egena,  to  whom 
the  leaders  of  the  atrocity  agitation  went  to  school ;  at 
another — for  to  such  grotesque  lengths  party  oredimty 
can  carry  its  votaries — she  was  gravely  described  by  a 
Conservative    weekly    as    having    arranged  with  Lord 
Hartington  the  leading  principles  of  the  Liberal  pro- 
gmmme  on  which  the  General  Election  of  1880  was  won  ! 
The   fact   that   at   that   time   Madame   Novikoff  had 
never  met    Lord    Hartington   was  immaterial   to   the 
legend-miJcer.     In  those  days  the  Conservatives  reKed 
greatly   upon    two    myths   which   they   evoked^   from 
their  inner-consciousness   in  obedience  to  their*  party 
necessities.     One   was    the   astonishing   delusion   that 
th3    Caucus    was    a    terrible    ogre    created    by    and 
obedient  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.   The  other  was  that  the 
forei^  policy  of   the  Liberals    was   due  to  the  fatal 
machmations  of  the  fair  emissary  of  the  Tzar  who  had 
taken  up  her  quarters  in  the  very  heart  of  the  British 
citadeL    So  real  was  the  scare  which  they  created  that  I 
could  name  at  least  one  eminent  Liberal  leader  who  per- 
sistently refused  to  meet  her  even  at  the  dinner-table. 
**  They  shall  never  be  able  to  say,"  he  muttered,  **  that 
that  woman  has  got  over  me.**     ''  What  a  clever  man,'' 
said  Madame  Novikoff  once  when  the  twentieth  attempt 
made  by  her  friends  to  bring  her  into  contact  with  the 
statesman  in  question  had  t^n  foiled  by  the  sudden  in- 
disposition of  his  wife.   "  1  never  knew  any  one  so  clever, 
firdt  in  finding  out  where  I  happen  to  be  going  to  dine, 
and  then  in  promptly  makiiig  lus  wife  ill  in  order  to  have 
an  excuse  for  not  Keeping  his  appointment."    That,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  past.    Tne  need  for  the  improvised  indis- 
position of  the  wife  no  longer  taxes  the  resources  of 
statesmanship.    Possibly  if  the  relations  between  Russia 
and  England  Decame  strained  once  more,  the  old  chum  on 
wifely  devotion  might  be  revived.    In  these  piping  times 
of  peace  any  one  can  visit  the  Muscovite  Enchantress 
witnout  becoming  suspect  even  in  the  headquarters  of 
Russophobia. 

MR.    KINOLAKE. 

Curiously  enough,  Madame  Novikoffs  personal  friends 
are  b^  no  means  exclusively  confined  to  Englishmen  with 
Russian  sympathies.  Her  set,  when  she  first  came  to 
England,  were  rather  in  the  other  camp.  Her  oldest  and 
for  many  years  her  greatest  friend  was  Mr.  Kinglake,  the 
historian  of  the  Crimean  War,  whose  death  last  month 
left  a  ^p  in  English  Hterature  which  no  one  is  able  to 
filL  Their  acquaintance  began  many  years  ago  by  a 
chance  meeting  in  the  great  Museum-paJaoe  of  the 
Hermitage.  3&dame  Novikoff,  then  in  the  first  bloom 
of  her  youthful  matronhood,  finding  an  English  stranger 
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ICngliiih  public  opimon  exactly  as  the  Leinster  Hall  meet- 
ing after  the  0*Shea  Divorce  Case  operated  on  the  *'  Non- 
cooformist  conscience."  Whatever  might  be  the  conse- 
quenoesy  we  could  not  stand  that.  So  the  work  of  protest 
began,  and  when  once  the  pubUc  meetings  assembled  it 
be^me  as  evident  to  all  men  that  the  Turk  must  go  as 
last  December  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Pamell  had  become  as 
impossible  as  Chefket  Pasha  and  Achmet  Aga.  But  when 
the  first  atrocity  meetings  were  being  held  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  no  sign.  In  that  crisis — as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Pamell — he  held  his  hand  for  a  time,  although 
he  had  clearly  and  unmistakably  expressed  his  views 
on  the  general  question  in  the  last  debate  on  Eastern 
affidrs  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Remonstrances, 
entreaties,  adjurations,  rained  down  upon  Hawarden. 
Among  jothers  was  the  sister^s  wail  of  passionate  despair 
over  uie  dead  brother.  Mrs.  Gladstone  repUed  to  this  in 
words  of  cheer  and  consolation,  saying  darkly  at  the  close, 
^  Mr.  Gladstone  will  send  an  answer  next  week.'' 

THE  BULGARIi^N  H0BK0R.S. 

Madame  Novikoff  waited  the  next  week  as  a  shipwrecked 
sailor  on  a  craft  waits  the  arrival  of  the  reUeving  vesseL 
Day  foUowed  day,  and  sleepless  n^ht  followed  deepless 
ni^ht,  but  before  the  week  expired  there  arrived  a 
missive  with  En^^lish  stamp.  She  was  then  in  Italy 
with  her  mother.  Eagerlv,  wonderingly,  she  tore  open 
ihe  wrapper  and  found  her  answer.  It  was  his  famous 
pamphlet,  '^  The  Bulgarian  Horrors  ! " 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  transport  of  gratitude 
which  overwhelmed  Madame  Novikoff  when  she  found 
that  from  causes  quite  apart  from,  although  of  course 
closely  related  to,  her  own  sorrows,  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
decided  to  sound  such  a  trumpet  peal  in  the  hearing  of 
all  Europe.  It  was  to  her  as  life  from  the  dead.  From 
that  moment  she  determined  to  devote  all  her  energies 
to  second  the  efforts  then  being  made  in  England  to 
brin^  about  that  g;ood  understanding  between  the  two 
empires  on  which  the  peace  of  Asia  depends  absolutely,  and 
without  which  the  peace  of  Europe  cannot  be  re^rded  as 
secure.  Nobler  enterprise  never  appealed  to  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Britomart  or  any  other  of  the  lady  knights  in 
Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queen,"  and  seldom  has  any  under- 
taking more  faithfully  been  performed.  Few  have 
been  crowned  with  so  much  success.  Many  others,  no 
doubt,  took  more  important  parts  in  the  great  work  of 
reconciliation  and  of  explanation,  but  none  did  their 
duty  more  gallantly,  or  held  their  post  with  such  un- 
faltering resolution  and  such  high  courage. 

PRINCESS  LIEVEN. 

It  is  usual  to  compare  Madame  Novikoff  to  Princess 
Lieven,  but  those  who  do  so  are  apt  to  forget  the 
immense  advantages  which  Lord  Grey's  correspondent 
posseKssod.  It  is  well  that  both  were  of  equal  rank,  tor  in 
Russia  it  is  nothing  to  be  a  princess.  Count  Bobrinsky 
told  me  that  he  had  a  whole  village  of  ex-serfs, 
every  one  of  whom  was  legally  of  princely  rank.  But 
Princess  Lieven  had  a  recomiised  diplomatic  position 
which  compelled  her  to  reside  in  London  most  of  the 
year.  Her  husband  was  Russian  Ambassador.  She 
entertained  at  the  Russian  Embassy.  All  that  wealth 
and  status  could  procure  was  at  her  command.  Madame 
Novikoff  had  none  of  these  things.  Her  brother-in-law, 
it  is  true,  was  Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  but  he  was 
so  hostile  to  the  Slavonic  cause  that  when  her  brother 
passed  through  the  Austrian  capital  on  his  way  to  the 
fatal  field  of  Zaitschar  he  only  spoke  of  his  Red 
Cross  mission.  Her  husband  was  at  Moscow.  She  was 
alone    in    a    London   hotel,  surrounded    by  a    society 


fiercely  anti-Russian.  The  English  Prime  liinister 
was  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  the  Russian  Ailroassador 
was  Count  Schouvaloff.  Now,  the  Count  was  a  Peters- 
burger,  and  an  official.  He  did  not  relish  the  advent  of  a 
young  and  unofficial  lady  diplomat,  uncredited  and 
uncommissioned,  in  his  own  preserves.  He  loathed  the 
Slavonic  cause,  and  once  when  he  heard  of  the  volunteers 
who  flocked  to  the  Servian  ranks,  he  is  said  to  have  asked 
angrily,  "  Are  there  then  no  police  left  in  Russia  ?  "  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  antagonism  of  her  own  ambassador,  and  the 
lack  of  any  credentials  from  her  own  Government,  and  the 
intense  hostihty  of  our  Government  and  London  society, 
Madame  Novikoff  succeeded  in  establishing  a  position 
which,  both  for  prestige  and  for  influence,  throws  Princess^ 
Lieven's  entirely  into  the  shade. 

The  achievement  is  one  of  which  Madame  Novikoff  ha& 
good  reason  to  feel  proud,  all  the  more  so  because, 
although  her  position  has  been  singularly  exposed,  she  haa 
maintained  it  without  incurring  an^  of  the  scandals  which 
were  associated  with  the  name  of  Prmcess  Lieven.  Madame 
Novikoff  was  not  wealthy  enough  to  give  large  dinner  parties. 
She  hvad  as  plainly  and  simply  as  any  one  could  desire.  She 
began  her  work  when  the  relations  between  the  two- 
countries  were  more  strained  than  they  had  ever  been 
since  the  Crimean  War.  Yet  in  face  of  all  obstacles  she 
has  so  far  triumphed,  that  she  has  established  her  posi- 
tion and  secured  her  right  to  be  heard  with  respect,  if  not 
with  deference,  on  every  question  that  arises  between 
the  two  Empires.  This  is  not  only  the  case  in  society,  a& 
it  was  with  Princess  Lieven  and  i;\ith  a  few  influential 
friends.  Madame  Novikoff  has  all  that  and  others  besides. 
She  not  only  receives,  but  she  publishes.  She  is  an 
authoress,  a  pamphleteer,  and  in  her  own  way  a  journalist. 
In  the  press  she  was  the  most  brilliant  apologist  Russia 
has  ever  had  in  any  discussion  arising  between  Russia  and 
England.  She  has  come  to  be  regamed  as  being  as  much 
the  national  channel  by  which  Russian  views  reach 
English  ears,  as  the  Russian  Ambassador  is  the  official 
medium  for  communicating  the  despatches  of  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office  to  the  Court  of  St.  tfames. 

THE   APOSTLE  OF  PAN8LAVISM. 

Remarkable  as  is  the  achievement,  still  more  remarkable 
is  the  method  by  which  it  was  accomplished.  There  has 
been  no  diabolical  finesse,  no  MachiaveHan  subtlety, 
nothing  but  straightforward  audacity  and  uncompromis- 
ing devotion  to  principle.  Take,  for  instance,  the  con- 
dition of  things  when  she  began  her  campaign  in  1876.^ 
At  that  time  Panslavism  was  the  buffbear  of  the  nationsr 
All  the  Russian  diplomatists  spent  their  days  in  assuring 
the  West  that  the  Russian  Government  had  no  sympathy 
— none  whatever,  not  the  least  Uttle  wee  bit — with  that 
portentous  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  was 
accepted  in  official  and  diplomatic  circles  that  the  correct 
line  to  pursue  was  to  minimise  the  significance  of  these 
hot  heads  of  volunteers,  to  prophesy  peace,  and  above  aU 
things  to  disclaim  any  determination  on  the  part 
of  Russia  to  draw  the  sword.  Madame  Novikoff  reversed 
all   that.     She   took  exactly  the  opposite  tack.     She 

glorified  Panslavism,  almost  deified  me  volunteers,  and 
eclared  in  season  and  out  of  season  that  no  matter  what 
these  miserable  Petei'sburgers  might  say,  Russia  was  de- 
termined at  any  cost,  and  without  even  counting  the 
cost,  to  turn  the  Turks  out  of  Bulgaria.  To  the  old-time 
diplomatist  this  was  the  very  acme  of  madness,  the  one 
certain  method  to  provoke  instant  war.  Madame  Novikoff 
knew  better.  With  a  woman^s  quick  intuition,  she  dived 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  situation,  and  saw  that  the 
popular  instinct  in  England  was  identical  with  that  of  her 
Russian  coimtiymen.     Both  were  blazing  heaven  high 
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diplomatic  twaddle,  which  only  lost  time  and  tried  one's 
patience.  Bot  our  Emperor  has  resumed  his  noble  position, 
and  all  our  hearts  are  with  his  generous  detennination. 
England  prevents  Greece  from  joining  .the  insurrection,  but 
that  we  of  course  expected. 

Ko  help  for  Lord  Derby.  What  will  the  Opposition 
do  now  since  peace  is  no  more  to  be  thought  of?  jCan 
you  explain  why  the  Liberal  party  showed  so  little  resistance 
in  both  Houses  7  I  am  sure  there  must  have  been  some 
reason  for  it  which  we  foreigners  fail  to  understand. 
Is  it  true  that  Lady  Strangford  admits  Servian  children 
to  her  home,  or  Russians,  only  on  condition  of  their 
abandoning  their  Greek  creed?  Our  papers  Bpeak  much 
of  that,  but  I  only  believe  what  I  hear  from  you.  Do 
write  me  a  few  lines.  If  in  free  England  people  cannot 
correspond  without  being  calumniated  in  the  most  vulgar 
way,  England  evidently  is  degenerating.  Pardon  my  speak- 
ing so  rudely.  Best  remembrances  to  Mrs.  G.-7- Yours  most 
truly,  Olga  N. 

Ajfril  22. — All  our  newspapers  of  to-day  ascribe  to 
England  the  three  following  plans  : — (1)  To  occupy  Athens 
and  Crete,  preventing  Greece  by  all  means  to  rise  and  help 
ns ;  (2)  Prohibition  to  Russian  vessels  passing  Gibraltar ; 
(3)  and  occupy  Constantinople  if  Turkey  gets  too  great  a 
smashing.  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss.  All  this  is  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Russia.  I  thought,  and  I 
assured  my  friends,  that  England  was  on  the  whole  favourable 
to  the  Clmstians.  I  beseech  you  to  get  us  a  key  to  solve 
these  mysteries;  but  who  can  explain  things  better  than 
you  ?    Best  remembrances  to  Mrs.  G. 

WAB  DECLARED. 

April  24/12.— The  declaration  of  war  was  received  here  to 
day  at  2  p.m.  At  5  p.m.  the  Town  Council  assembled.  Very 
great  enthusiasm.  The  Town  Council  at  once  offered  a  million 
of  roubles  and  one  thousand  beds  for  the  wounded.  Cries 
were  heard  from  different  directions,  **  It  is  too  little,  far  too 
little**  Then  it  was  decided  to  consider  the  sum  as  a  simple 
b^inning.  The  merchants  came  also  together,  and  the  same 
thing  was  repeated,  also  a  voluntary  donation  of  a  million. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  ladies  offered  their  services  as  sisters 
of  charity,  one  hundred  of  them  having  already  passed 
their  examinations.  Russia  seems  quite  revived.  What  will 
England  do  ?    I  know  what  she  would  do  if  you  were  at  the 

head  of  the  Government.    But  as  it  is  now Well,  well 

do  our  duty,  and  happen  what  may.— Yours  sincerely, 

OlgaN. 

May  2,  1877.  —  It  is  perfectly  wonderful  how  often 
En^ish  diplomatic ts  are  misled  in  their  judgment.  I'll  give 
you  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  reached  me  at  this 
moment: — ** L'Ambassadeur  d'Angleterre  est  furieux  de  la 
marohe  des  affaires,  pr6tendant  qu'il  a  ete  tromp6  par  les 
Rosses,  et  qu'il  a  assur6  tout  le  temps  Bon  gouvernement  qu'il 
n^  avait  qu'un  tr^  petit  (I !  I)  parti  qui  croyait  I'honneur 
national  en  jeu.  Ce  bon  vieux  Lena  (Ambassadeur  de 
France)  lui  a  nettement  observ6  I'autre  jour  'Plaijfnez 
Tons  encore  quand  c'est  uniquement  grace  a  vos  r6cits 
mensongers  (1)  que  nous  devons  la  guerre!  Oui,  je 
maintiens  mon  dire,  vous  avez  donn^  sur  eux  de  fausse& 
informations.*  Le  9  Avril  Leflo  re^oit  un  telegram  me  de 
P^ris  dn  Due  Decazes,  *Vous  fites  trop  alarmistes  vous  et 
Tos  rapports.  La  guerre  est  impossible.  Personne  ne  veut 
la  guerre.  Je  pars  pour  Nice.'  '  Eb,  bien,*  r^pond  Leflo, 
*  j  aural  le  plaisir  de  vous  en  faire  revenir  dans  trois  jours.* 
La  guerre  fut  declar6e  1®  12/24  Avril." 

The  enthusiasm  is  intense.  The  donations  so  numerous  and 
spontaneous 'that  even  Russians  scarcely  believe  their  own 
ey&i.  No  description  can  give  you  an  idea  of  what  is  going 
on  here  since  war  was  declared.  How  blind  some  people 
have  been  these  last  months !  I  think  I  always  told  you  that 
every  day  of  peace  was  a  day  of  agony  as  long  as  nothing 
■erioos  was  secured  for  the  Slavs. 

Do  write  to  me,  dear  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  '^'ou  can  do  so 
without  exposing  yourself  to  some  danger.    In  free  England 


there  is  a  kind  of  slavery  quite  curious  to  RuEsians,  and* 
what  they  call  "the  free  proceedings  of  the  press," sometimes 
terribly  low  and  vulgar.     Pardon  me  sp^iMng  to  you  so- 
frankly. — Yours  ever,  in  spite  of  the  press,  Olqa  N. 

May  10. — German  and  French  papers  assume  that  the 
neutrality  of  England  is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  very 
large  sums  (from  the  Indian  Budget)  are  alr^dy  given  to  the 
Turks.  It  seems,  likewise,  that  Crete  will  be  taken  by 
England. 

It  was  not  only  in  removing  misconception  and  pro- 
moting good  feeling  in  England  towards  Kussia  that  ^e 
found  abundant  scope  for  all  her  energies.  Distrust  and 
suspicion  of  England  in  Russia  was  almost,  though  not 
quite,  as  great  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  good  under- 
standing. Although,  like  most  ladies  moving  in  the  highest 
circles  round  the  Court — her  brothers  had  both  been  pages 
to  the  Empress,  and  the  only  surviving  brother  is  Laeut.- 
General,  attached  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine — she 
had  never  dreamed  of  contributing  to  newspapers,  she  no 
sooner  found  herself  back  in  Moscow  at  the  close  of  1876 
than  she  saw  the  necessity  of  availing  herself  of  the  press  • 
as  the  means  of  assuring  her  countrvmen  that  there  was  a 
nobler  England  than  t^t  of  Lord  ^eaconsfield,  and  that 
there  were  Englishmen,  and  those  of  the  best,  who  sym- 
pathised as  cordially  and  as  intensely  with  the  oppressed 
Slavs  as  the  Kussians  themselves.  She  began  by  contribut- 
ing a  graphic  and  spmpathetic  account  of  the  St.  James's 
HallCk>nierence  to  the  AfoscowGazettefWlnchwM  edited  by 
her  friend  M.  Katkoff.  To  the  Moscow  Gazette  and  the  Con-  - 
temporary  Newti,  the  Slavophil  organ  of  Moscow,  edited  by 
another  friend  (M.  Guiloroff-Platoorofi),  she  contributed 
a  series  of  articles  all  directed  to  the  same  end — to  the 
establishment  of  a  good  feeling  between  England  and 
Russia  and  the  removal  of  that  senseless  spirit  of  mutual 
suspicion,  to  which,  alas !  half  a  million  of  gallant  men 
have  been  sacrificed  within  three  short  years. 

Thus,  at  last,  the  fateful    word    had    been    spoken. 
Russia  drew  the  sword,  cast  away  the  scabbard,   and 
strove  resolutely  southward  to  achieve  single-handed  the  - 
task  from  which  allied  Europe  had  shrunk  aghast. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE   WAR. 

It  is  not  pleasant  for  an  Englishman  to  look  back  upon 
that  terrible  year,  1877.  For  all  the  bloodshed  in  these 
prolonged  campaigns  we  were  responsible.  But  for  the 
criminal  and  short  -  sighted  selfishness  of  our  anti- 
Russians  there  would  have  been  no  war.  Bulgaria 
might  have  been  Lebanonised  if  the  British  fleet  had 
been  despatched  to  Constantinople  with  the  mandate  of 
Europe,  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  proposed  in  the 
midst  of  the  atrocity  agitation.  A  crowded  public  meet- 
ing at  Darlington,  the  very  headquarters  of  the  Peace 
Society,  had  passed,  with  unanimous  enthusiasm,  a 
resolution  demanding  the  acceptance  of  the  Tzar*8 
proposition,  but  Downing  Street  would  none  of  it. 
It  was  the  distinct  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  bring  on 
a  war  in  the  East  of  Europe.  Russia  would  break  her 
teeth  on  the  Balkans ;  she  would  be  less  formidable  a 
neighbour  to  Germany.  So  Lord  Bcaconsfield  was  not 
discouraged  from  Berlin  when  he  refused  to  combine  to 
coerce  the  Turk,  and  a  Russo-Turkish  war  was  the 
inevitable  result.  Tliat  war  cost  Russia  100,000  men 
and  £100,000,000.  That  is  the  price  which  Russia 
had  to  pay  for  England's  p)atronage  of  the  Turk. 
How  many  hundreds  of  thousands  the  Turk  lost 
in  men  and  in  money  no  one  can  calculate,  for  the 
curse  of  our  friendship  was  to  him  a  bitterer  nmlison 
than  the  curse  of  our  enmity  was  to  Russia.  Its  net 
result,  however,  was  that  the  backbone  of  the  Ottonum 
Empire  was  cut  out  with  the  Russian  sword,  the  Austrians  - 
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AiDpototed  Bosnia,  and  then  Herzegovina,  Servia, 
Monteneg^Fo^  and  Greece  appropriated  fragments  of  the 
dJHinwnbered  empire,  and  England,  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  the  cap  of  her  shame,  filched  Cyprus. 

MADAHI  NOVIKOFF's  SALOK. 

It  was  during  the  war,  while  Plevna  was  still  standing, 
that  I  first  made  Madame  NovikoflTs  acquaintance.  She 
had  retamed  to  London,  and  was  holding  her  little  court 
at  Symonds's  Hotel,  Brook  Street.  For  twelve  months 
past  I  hjMi  been  holding  the  most  advanced  position 
against  tke  anti-Russians  in  England,  as  she  had  been 
hsidmff  the  most  advanced  position  against  the  anti- 
En^iim  P^^'^  in  Moscow.  I  had  been  urging  my  country- 
Boi  daily  for  a  year  past  to  do,  in  concert  with  Russia,  what 
her  oouxitryinen,  at  mfinifcA  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure, 
were  noir  doing  alone.  During -my  campai^  in  the 
Navth  I  had  frequently  referred  to  the  heroism  of  the 
Bossian  wolunteers  in  Servia  as  afibrding  the  most  con- 
duiiTe  proof  oi  the  disinterested  devotion  and  genuine 
popular  sympathy  of  the  Russian  people  for  their 
<ygrea6od  kmafoUc  in  the  Balkans.  One  of  these 
artides  in  the  Northern  Echo  Mr.  Freeman  had  given 
to  Madame  Novikoff  whilst  she  was  staying  at  Somer- 
lease.  It  led  to  correspondence,  and  when  Madame 
Novikoff  revisited  London  she  asked  me  to  call  upon 
hflr.  Then  began  a  friendship  which,  although  sub- 
jected to  manjr  violent  strains,  chiefly  arising  from 
difforeiioes  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  r^igious  freedom, 
has  nerer  been  interrupted  for  a  single  week.  Madame 
Novikoff  ^'^S^  to  write  for  the  Notihen%  Echo  in  the 
Miiatm«  of  1§77,  and  I  subsequently  asked  her  to  write 
for  the  ^M  MM  Oazette,  We,  the  outposts  in  our 
le^MctiTe  countries,  formed  a  firm  and,  for  me  at 
least,  a  Toiy  useful  allianoe.  We  had  one  object — the 
Hbetatioii  €i  the  Slavs,  and  one  formula  by  which 
it  waa  to  be  obtained — the  establishment  of  good  rela- 
fiiona  between  Russia  and  England.  In  the  face  of  a 
pablie  already  in  the  full  fierce  flush  of  the  Jinffo  delirium 
we  raised  tether  the  banner  of  the  An^o-Russian 
aUianfie,  and  under  that  flag  we  have  fought  together  as 
comradea  fdierever  and  whenever  a  blow  could  be  struck 
in  the  good  cause. 

^Die  aeries  <^  letters  which  she  published  in  the  Northern 
Beko  in  the  winter  of  1877  were  subsequently  republished, 
with  a  pre&oe  l^  Mr.  Froude,  under  the  tide,  *'  Is  Russia 
Wrong  t  By  a  Russian  Lady. "  Coming  out  as  they  did 
piat  as  the  Russian  armies  were  converging  on  Constanti- 
nople, they  attracted,  and  deservedly  attracted,  a  large 
measure  of  attention.  They  formed  the  basis  of  an 
artade  which  M.  de  Laveleye  wrote  for  a  leading 
gngli*!*  review ;  but  so  great  was  the  prejudice  existing 
eren  in  Liberal  quarters  against  the  mysterious  '*  Russian 
a^ent,"  that  M.  de  Laveleye  was  not  iJlowed  to  refer  by 
name  to  the  book  on  which  he  based  his  article.  The 
introdnctofy  reference  to  Madame  Novikoff  was  struck 
oat — a  cmious  inverted  homage  to  the  irrational  dread 
entertained  even  by  robust  Radicals  of  Princess  Lieven 


It  was  during  these  tiring  months  that  I  was  first 
iniboduced  to  Madame  ifovuLoffs  salon.  It  was  there 
tiiat  I  fijvt  met  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Kinglake,  Mr. 
I^'roude,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr.  Courtney,  Count  Beust, 
BIr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  a  host  of  other  notables.  I 
WKbaJl  never  foi^et  the  feeling  of  awe  that  came  over  me 
irheo  in  the  n^wt  matter  of  fact  way  Madame  Novikoff 
proposed  one  day  to  take  me  to  see  Mr.  Carlyle.  Had 
proposed  to  dine  with  the  Apostle  Paul  I  could  hardly 
been  more  startled.  Carlyle,  from  my  earliest  boy- 
had  been  as  one  of  the  greater  gods  in  a  shadowy 


Olympus.  To  call  upon  him  as  if  he  were  an  actual 
mortal  seemed  like  a  chapter  out  of  fairyland.  But  it 
was  delightfully  real  when,  half  an  hour  afterwaids,  we 
were  seated  in  the  familiar  parlour  in  Cheyne  Row, 
listenii^  to  the  Chelsea  Sage  s  tierce  denunciations  of 
Lord  Beaconstield  and  enthusiastic  euloffies  of  the 
Russians,  *'  the  only  European  race  which  had  not  for- 
gotten how  to  obey." 

I  was  much  impressed  with  the  stately  courtliness  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  manner,  the  heartiness  of  his  lauffh,  and  the 
marked  regard  which  he  showed  to  *'  the  Russian  leddy," 
as  he  called  her.  When  he  was  with  her  there  was  not 
a  trace  of  the  grim  sardonic  spirit  which  has  left  such  a 
dark  shadow  over  his  memory.  His  bright  blue  eyes, 
the  russet-red  on  his  cheek,  contrasted  strimgely  with  my^ 
previous  conception  of  the  man  with  features  scarred 
with  wrinkles  iad  gloomy  with  undying  grief. 

MB.   CARLTLB. 

Mr.  Carlyle  afterwards  talked  to  me  a  sood  deal  about 
Madame  Novikoff^  "a  very  patriotic  leddy,^asheobserved. 
They  used  to  drive  togeUier  on  woek  days  in  Lady  Ash- 
burton's  carriage,  and  on  Sundays  in  the  Chelsea  omnibus, 
where  they  must  have  seemed  a  curious  pair  to  the 
inquisitive  and  hero-worshipping  conductor.  Froude 
was  generally  with  them  during  these  drives.  At  Mr. 
Carlyle's  also  I  met  Mr.  Lecky,  and  subsequently  she 
took  me  to  Mr.  Froude.  It  was  a  great  new  worid  to  me 
to  see  the  men  whom  I  had  been  reading  and  writing 
about  aJU  my  life  for  the  first  time  face  to  face.  Stifi 
more  important  was  it  to  meet  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
whom  I  had  for  some  time  past  been  in  correspondence, 
and  to  come  for  the  first  time  behind  the  scenes  of  English, 
and  foreign  political  life. 

CONSTANTINOPLE  IN  DANOSR. 

When,  after  the  fall  of  Plevna  and  the  advance 
of  the  Russian  armies  across  the  Balkans,  Madame 
Novikoff  returned  to  Russia,  her  literary  activity  was 
again  transferred  from  London  to  Moscow.  The 
anxieties  of  that  time  are  depicted  in  the  letters 
which  passed  between  the  two  capitals.  When  she  left 
London,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  England 
and  Austria,  the  two  Powers  which  on  the  right  hand 
and  the  left  had  held  up  the  hands  of  the  Unspeakable 
Turk,  would  acquiesce  in  the  legitimate  consequences  of 
the  Russian  triumplis.  I  remember  as  late  as  Christmas, 
1877,  being  assured  by  Mr.  Cowen,  who  had  then  not 
yet  resumed  his  mantle  of  Russophobist  seer,  that  all 
fear  of  English  intervention,  even  to  save  Constanti- 
nople, was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  was  unjust  to- 
the  Government  to  imagine  that  they  wished  such  a  thing, 
and  if  they  wished  it  they  could  do  nothing.  As  for  the 
danger  of  a  popular  agitation  in  favour  of  war,  that  was 
preposterous.  The  people  were  far  more  interested  in 
the  French  elections  than  in  the  fate  of  Turkey.  Not 
even  the  summons  to  Parliament  to  assemble  in 
January  disturbed  his  equanimity.  There  was  no 
danger,  and  I  was  a  fool  for  my  pains  in  fret- 
ting about  imaginary  perils.  AJas,  less  than  two 
months  after  that  conversation  that  very  man  was  fore- 
most in  the  ranks  of  those  who  by  voice  and  pen  were 
hounding  their  countrymen  into  one  of  the  maddest  and 
most  criminal  enterprises  ever  contemplated  by  a  political 
gamester.  Lord  Carnarvon's  resignation  gave  us  the 
first  warning  that  there  was  gunpowder  in  the  air,  and 
when,  some  weeks  later.  Lord  Derby  resigned  as  a  protest 
against  the  burlesque  Chhwiserie  of  bringing  the  Sepoys 
to  Malta,  all  but  me  most  persistent  optimists  despaired 
of  peace. 
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When  next  Madame  Novikoff  visited  England  the 
Afghan  war  had  begun,  and  she  had  plenty  to  do  in 
viiuiicating  the  ways  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  to  the 
Angry  and  incredidous  people,  who,  iu  that  excess  of  mad- 
ness, were  flinging  away  scores  of  thousands  of  lives  and 
miUions  of  gold  in  making  our  relations  with  the  Afghans 
more  inimi<»l  to  India  than  the  worst  which  the  Russians 
could  have  done.  This  second  series  of  **  O.  K."  letters 
sliepubliahed  in  a  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  **  Friends 
ur  Foes  ? "  Returning  to  England  again  in  the  autumn  of 
1879,  she  brought  out  a  complete  series  of  her  letters  in 
the  well-known  volume  '* Russia  and  England,"  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  reviewed  iu  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  the 
«ve  of  the  General  Election  of  1880. 

HK.   GLADSTONE  ON  THE  O.K.   LETTERS. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  article 
eiplain  the  nature  and  the  scope  of  the  book,  and 
funiifih  the  estimate  of  a  no  mean  judge  of  political  con- 
troversy as  to  the  merits  of  the  Russian  conversialist : — 

This  Tolume  is  the  work  of  a  lady,  manifestly  possessed  of 
i  great  talent  eiti^er  for  politics  or,  at  any  rate,  for  the 
effectire  handling  of  political  controversy.  The  name  of 
O.K.  is  well  known;  bat  the  transparent  veil,  with  which 
»be  has  thought  fit  not  to  hide  but  to  shade  her  features, 
is  not  to  k^  removed  by  the  rash  hands  of  a  reviewer. 
For  a  considerable  time  she  has  been  wont,  amidst  our 
bottest  controversies  on  the  Eastern  Question,  to  state  boldly 
the  case  of  her  country  in  the  columns  of  a  provincial  journal 
which  is  called  the  Northern  Echo,  is  published  at  Darling- 
ton, and  has  fought  the  battle  of  the  subject  races  in  the 
Ottfoman  Empire  for  the  last  four  years  with  the  keen  intelli- 
gence of  their  neighbours  in  Yorkshire  and  the  imhesitating 
craogeof  Britons.  She  has  at  least  a  lover's  quarrel  with 
us,  and  m  conducting  it  she  exercises  the  privilege  of  plain 
^»P<aking.  Were  she  reserved,  diplomatic,  and  (to  use  a 
'i^unelj  phrase)  mealy-mouthed  on  this  point  her  work  would 
be  a  pointless  dart.  The  stringency  and  severity  of  her 
<^ntical  remarks  give  the  book  its  principal  interest  and  value. 
It  mast  be  read  by  Englishmen,  at  a  multitude  of  points, 
*iUi  Deedfnl  and  salutary  pain.  Nor  is  the  work,  when  viewed 
apart  from  its  political  and  moral  aims,  by  any  means  without 
Uteiaiy  value.  It  is  eminently  readable :  clear  and  fresh  in 
*tyle,  full  of  point  and  ease. 

After  making  copious  extracts  from  her  letters,  Mr. 
^^Jiadstone  says : — 

These  citations  will  have  been  sufi^ient  to  convey  a  fair 
idea  of  the  style,  the  talents,  and  the  aim  of  our  authoress ; 
anc  with  these  some  useful  lessons  to  ourselves.  Few  wHl 
M  to  recognise,  amidst  their  stringency  and  pungency,  a 
t^asis  of  g^xl  sense,  and  even  of  goodwill,  together  with 
ffiach  persuasive  power.  Those  who,  on  a  broader  ground, 
ma?  consult  this  tK)ok  for  indications  of  probable  Russian 
afid  SlaTonian  policy  as  to  the  future  of  Eastern  Europe,  will 
^  at  DO  loss  to  find  what  they  seek. 

Inwpectively  of  concurrence  with  each  of  its  particular 
<#nooa,  its  publication  should  be  hailed  with  thankfulness, 
^^ooDtributlon  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  to  the  consoli- 
<lataoQ,  DOW  sorely  needed,  of  public  order  and  confidence  in 
Enrope. 

HER  LATER  WRITINGS. 

The  General  Election  shortly  after  placed  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  power,  vindicating  Madame  Novikoff  in  the 
eyes  of  M.  Eatkoff  and  others  who  had  always  doubted 
tbe  possibility  of  the  defeat  of  an  anti-Russian  Ministry 
%  the  English  constituencies,  and  terminating  the  long 
^^ni^le  agkinst  the  forces  of  evil  in  the  most  satisfactory 
^shion.  The  editor  of  the  Moscow  Gazette  dedicated  her 
along  and  enthusiastic  leader,  saying  proudly,  **  Our 
flistiiiguished  correspondent,  O.  K.,  turns  out  to  Imve 
*>een  extremely   clear-sighted  in  her  foresight,  and  wo 


must  admit  that  she  was  right  and  we  were  wrong  in 
our  estimate  of  the  English  Liberal  sympathies  and 
forces."  Oi^y  once  since  then  has  there  been  any  real 
danger  of  war  with  Russia.  That  occurred  in  the  spring 
of  1885,  when  the  Penjdeh  episode  brought  the  two 
Empires  into  dangerous  antagonism.  Madame  Novikoff 
at  that  time  was  not  in  England. 

No  longer  being  required  to  stand  on  guard  against  the 
sudden  access  of  delirium  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Jingo,  Madame  Novikoff  has  devoted  herself  of  late  years 
to  the  lighter  task  of  explaining  Russian  institutions, 
combatting  English  prejudices,  and  of  contributing  as 
best  she  could  to  the  rapprochement  between  the  two 
tuitions,  which  is  the  be  all  and  end  all  of  her  policy. 
Her  most  serious  literary  work  was  the  somewhat 
cumbrous  "Skobeleff  and  the  Slavonic  Cause,"  pub- 
lished by  Longmans  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago.  To  Madame  Novikoff  as  to  most  of  the 
Moscow  Slavophils,  Skobeleff  was  a  great  military  hero. 
He  was  also  a  personal  friend  and  political  admirer,  and 
Madame  Novikoff  has  an  autograph  portrait  of  the 
Slavonic  Mars,  inscribed  to  Olga  Alexevna,  *'From  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  her  political  work."  The 
second  part  of  the  book  is  an  exposition  of  what 
Slavophils  mean  by  the  Slavonic  Cause.  It  is  useful  and 
ponderous,  but  far  out  of  the  range  of  the  appetite  of  the 
average  Briton. 

Madame  Novikoff  first  introduced  to  the  British 
public  Count  Tolstoi's  exquisite  little  parable,  **  What 
makes  people  to  live,"  the  translation  of  which 
from  her  pen  appeared  in  Fraser'a  Magazhie  long  be- 
fore Tolstoi  became  a  fashion.  Madame  Novikoff 
does  not  like  Count  Tolstoi ;  there  is  an  old  feud 
between  them,  owing  to  the  sneer  which  he  flung  out 
against  the  volunteers  for  Servia  at  the  end  of  **  Anna 
Karenina,"  sneers  with  which  M.  Katkoff  refused  to  sully 
the  patriotic  columns  of  the  journal  in  which  *^Anna" 
first  saw  t^e  light.  Madame  Novikoff  has  also  written 
for  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  the  Contemporary  Retiew^ 
explaining  and  defending  the  policy  of  Russia.  Among 
her  other  articles  are  "  'fiie  New  Departure  in  Russia, 
** Temperance  Legislation  in  Russia,"  "The  Crisis  in 
Servia,''  "The  Tercentenary  of  Siberia,"  and  various 
letters  and  articles  in  defence  of  the  Russian  Crovermnent 
in  its  dealings  with  the  Jews. 

HER  QUARREL  WITH  THE  JEWS. 

It  is  an  old  quarrel  that  between  Madame  Novikoff  and 
the  Jews.  During  the  great  crisis,  when  she  stood  almost 
alone,  labouring  to  maintain  peace  and  avert  the  horrible 
and  desolating  calamity  of  a  war  between  two  Empires 
that  encircle  the  world,  the  Jews  were  the  bitterest  and 
deadliest  enemies  of  peace.  From  the  Daily  Tdeg^raph  to 
the  Jewish  World  the  Semitic  race  was  aU  for  war.  The 
Jews  were  perfectly  ready  to  set  the  world  on  fire  in  order 
to  roast  their  Russian  bear.  When  the  Tzar  declared  war 
in  Moscow,  in  1877,  the  Jewish  World  shrieked  for  war 
against  Russia.  It  declared  that  Russia  was  the  arch-foe 
of  civilisation,  and  advocated  a  universal  league  against 
Russia.  It  proclaimed  "no  quarter  to  the  grand  modern 
representative  of  brute  force,  and  insisted  that  on  no 
pretext  should  he  be  permitted  to  cross  the  prescribed 
territorial  cordon."  "The  time  for  inunediate  and 
vigorous  resistance  has  arrived,  and  we  trust  the  English 
Government  will  lead  the  way. "  It  is  true  that  in  the 
course  of  such  a  war  imme<^urably  greater  horrors 
would  have  been  inflicted  ujwn  humanity  than  are  com- 
plained cf  by  all  the  Jews  in  Christendom  ;  it  was  ^uite 
impossible  to  regard  the  Jewish  element  in  international 
policy  as  other  than  a  powerful  and  dangerous  enemy  to 
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NOT  IMAGINATION. 

Cardinal  Lavigerie  writes  me  from  Biskra  on  the  20th 
January  that,  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  the  Mattei  remedies,  their  effect  is  chiefly  ane  to 
their  in^uence  on  the  imagination.  This,  however,  is 
beet  refuted  by  the  evidence  which  is  forthcoming  as  to  the 
extraordinary  effects  which  they  produce  on  animals. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  letter  sent  me  by 
Mr.  R.  Gibson,  of  Limerick,  who,  together  with  Lonl 
Monteagle,  is  honorary  secretary  of  the  Irish  Industrial 
League  of  Limerick  : — 

Hattefs  Feb  does  core  fever  right  away  in  twenty-four 
hoars,  or  less,  as  I  have  seen  more  than  once  ;  and  twice  I 
liave  cured  horses  of  my  own  that  were  heavy  in  fever  in  less 
than  four  hours,  at  the  cost  of  one-tenth  of  a  shilling's- 
worth  of  Feb ;  whereas,  if  I  had  not  used  that,  I  should  have 
bad  a  three  weeks'  job  for  a  man  to  nurse  and  attend  the 
animal,  and  about  ten  chances  to  one  have  him  get  over  the 
fever  more  or  less  crippled  either  behind  or  before. 

Some  years  ago  I  bought  a  thoroughbred  mare  for  £10, 
s<he  looked  more  like  £200,  but' she  was  simply  "rotten  with 
heart  disease  ; "  these  are  the  words  of  the  most  experienced 
and  I  believe  the  cleverest  veterinary  surgeon  in  Ireland; 
he  also  pronounced  her  so  far  gone  that  it  would  be  waste  of 
money  to  do  anything  to  try  to  cure  her. 

I  gave  her  three  grans,  dissolved  in  water,  three  times  a 
<3ay,  in  her  food,  for  thirty-three  days  ;  put  her  into  strong 
tiaining ;  won  three  races  with  her,  out  of  f om:  I  entered  her 
for;  and  sold  her  for  £110  to  a  very  clever  dealer,  who  won 
two  races,  one  £60,  and  another  £100,  with  her  within  a 
fortnight  after  he  bought  her ;  that  all  occurred  within  six 
months  after  she  had  been  pronounced  hopelessly  rotten 
with  heart  disease. 

I  have  several  times  given  2  or  3  Febs  to  pet  dogs  that  are 
subject  to  nasty  sort  of  fits,  with  the  almost  immediate 
efect  of  cuiing  them.  Per  contra,  I  have  tried  them  on  three 
calves,  and  in  each  case  failed. 

A  lady  friend  of  mine  had  a  child  pronounced  certain  to 
die  in  a  very  short  time  from  suppressed  scarlatina.  The 
doctor,  a  very  clever  man,  said  he  had  done  everything  that 
was  possible  in  the  case  ;  the  lady  tried  the  Mattei  remedies, 
at  what  was  the  eleventh  hour,  and  iu  three  days  th6  child 
was  up  and  well. 

But  I  could  go  on  filling  pages  of  such  cases  ^hat  have 
come  under  my  observation  during  the  last  ten  years. 

LETTERS  FROM  MEDICAL  MEN. 

I  have  received  several  communications  from  medical 
men  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Heywood  Smith  writes,  in 
r^ponse  to  a  request  for  his  opinion,  as  follo\vB  : — 

I  quite  endorse  what  you  say  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Booth* 
The  case  of  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  in  the  case  of 
fever  in  a  child  (page  45)  where  faith  could  have  no  place,  is 
'valuable.  The  cases  mentioned  on  page  46  are  so  remark- 
jLble  that  they  should  make  us  pause  before  we  say  "  there  is 
nothing  in  it."  To  your  case  of  eczema,  page  47, 1  can  add 
that  1  beard  of  a  similar  case  to-day  cured  or  greatly  bene- 
fited by  Mattei's  cure. 

As  the  malady  is  so  great  and  the  issues  so  momentous,  I 
coomder  that  a  full  investigation  should  be  made  into  the 
actkm  of  these  remedies  in  cancer.  And  to  this  end  some 
two  medical  men  of  undoubted  reputation  in  the  diagnosis  of 
the  disease  should  have  certain  cases  submitted  to  them ; 
that  they  should  express  their  opinions  in  writing,  both 
certifying  independently  in  each  case;  that  these  cases 
should  then  be  put  under  Mattel's  treatment,  and  when  the 
onre  is  complete  they  should  be  submitted  to  the  same 
authorities,  who  shotUd  then  certify  whether  they  consider 
tbe  esse  proved. 

Arthur  de  Noo  Walker,  M.D.,  writes  from  24,  Carlyle 
Square,  S.W.  :— 

Mattei's  "  Anticancerosi  "1,5,  and  10  certainly  arrest  the 
progress  of  all  cancerous  tumours,  and  if  the  patient  recurs 
txM  those  remedies,  in  the  initial  sta^e,  he  may  rest  assured 


that  he  shall  not  die  of  cancer.  I  say  that  they  will  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  because  they  by  no  means  change 
or  neutralise  the  patient's  diathesis.  They  only  arrest  pn)- 
gress,  and  in  no  case  can  the  patient  suspend  the  use  of  the 
remedy  even  for  a  few  weeks  without  perceiving  that  the 
tumour  has  increased. 

When  the  cancer  is  what  is  technically  termed  "  manifest," 
or  has  been  removed  by  an  operation,  the  cure  is  much  less 
certain,  but  pain  can  always  be  assuaged  and  life  much 
prolonged. 

Where  the  tumour  is  internal,  in  most  ca?es  the  mischief  is 
far  advanced  before  tlie  patient  is  aware,  or  is  made  aware, 
that  he  is  suffering  from  cancer.  In  these  cases  also  Mattei's 
preparations  can  cnly  assuage  pain  and  prolong  life.  But 
whenever  his  "Anticancerosi"  are  subjected  to  a  public  trial, 
I  shall  submit,  for  the  guidance  of  the  experimenters,  a  few 
written  instructions,  indicating  the  best  method  of  prescrib- 
ing them,  the  result  of  twenty  years*  observation  in  Europe 
and  Asia. 

A  Halifax  "  M.D."  writes  me  as  follows  : — 
You  have  chosen  to  speak  of  the  whole  medical  profession 
in  so  contemptuous  a  tone  as  to  have  raised  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  your  readers  a  feeling  of  considerable  irritation. 
This,  perhaps,  is  an  affair  of  small  moment.  What,  how- 
ever, is  of  moment,  and  what  concerns  the  whole  profession, 
is  that  you  should  have  extracted  from  the  acting  editor  of 
the  British  died'cal  Journal  the  assertion  that  the  medical 
societies  would  refuse  to  examine  the  alleged  value  of  a 
remedy  so  long  as  its  composition  remained  a  secret.  There 
is  the  rub  ;  that  the  scorn  which  you  throw  at  the  profession 
for  being  held  back  by  etiquette  from  seekmg  truth 
in  any  quarter  should  be  so  far  justified  by  so  leading  an 
authority.  This  appears  to  me  so  obviously  wrong,  that 
I  ask  is  it  really  true  that  the  medical  profession  is 
willing  to  endorse  this  acting  editor  in  his  momentous 
ruling  ?  Personally  I  maintain  my  right  to  order  for  my  patient 
whatever  I  think  will  do  him  good,  and  to  investigate  the 
action  of  that  thing  or  drug  whether  I  know  its  composition 
or  not. 

If  the  attitude  of  the  medical  profession  be  what  I  think 
it  is,  i.e,  one  of  readiness  to  try  anything  which  can  show 
decent  credentials  of  having  done  good,  then  I  think  it  is  im- 
possible that  truth  should  remain  long  hidden  if  it  really  lie 
so  near  the  surface  as  you  suppose.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  acting  editor  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  is  right,  and 
if  custom  is  to  limit  one's  power  of  doing  good,  then  I  admit 
the  justice  of  your  scorn,  and  must,  in  company  with  an 
abject  multitude  of  doctors,  meekly  take  my  flagellation. 

Another  M.D.,  writing  on  the  same  subject,  says : — 

Are  you  unaware  that  our  professlpn  constantly  prescribes 
' '  secret "  medicines  ?  Here  is  a  list  of  a  few  secret  remedies, 
the  precise  constituents  and  preparation  of  which  are  rigidly 
kept  secret  by  their  owners,  but  which  are  constantly  pre- 
scribed by  the  orthodox  faculty. 

liackeMon  snd  Bobbin*'  Pllla.       SulphoUne  Lotion. 

Kirhy's  Pills.  Hooter's  Cough  Mixture. 

Fellowes' Syrup  of  Hypophot-       C'arke's  Blgod  Mtitore. 
pbatcs.  Clarke's  Oout  and  Bheumatio  Cure. 

PuweU's  Balsam  of  Aniseed.  Sobaifeleln's  Pills. 

Eno's  Fruit  Salt.  Leville's  Drops. 

BUiman's  Bmbrrcation.  Roueh's  Bmbrooatlon. 

Pepper's  Nerve  Tonic.  Murray's  Qout  Specific 

NOTICE. 
I  have  been  so  overwhelmed  with  applications  and 
inquiries  from  readers  who  want  to  try  the  medicines,  or 
to  place  themselves  under  Mattei's  treatment,  that  I 
must  give  notice,  once  for  all,  that  I  am  not  a  physician, 
and  that  the  Rbvisw  of  Reviews  office  is  not  a 
dispensary.  The  central  depot  established  by  Count 
Mattei  is  in  18,  Pall  Mall  fast ;  the  only  qualified 
physicians  who,  so  far  as  I  know,  regularly  dispense  the 
Mattei  remedies  are  the  Doctors  Kennedy,  father  and 
son,  22,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  and  3,  Sufblk 
Place ;  Dr.  Theobald,  5,  Grosvenor  Street,  \V. ;  and 
Dr.  Roberts,  Keighley,  Yorkshire. 


POETRY    IN   THE   PERIODICALS. 


Mr.  Swinbuenb,  in  the  New  Review,  contributes  verses 
OD  "  The  Death  of  Richard  Burton,"  couched  in  terms  of 
panegyric,  which  is  led  up  and  closes  with  the  following 
three  stanzas : — 

While  England  sees  not  her  old  praise  dim, 

While  still  her  stars  through  the  world's  night  swim, 

A  fame  outshining  her  Raleigh's  fame, 
A  light  that  lightens  her  loud  sea's  rim, 

8ball  shine  and  sound  as  her  sons  proclaim 
The  pride  that  kindles  at  Burton's  name. 

And  joy  shall  exalt  their  pride  to  be 
The  same  in  birth  if  in  soul  the  same. 

But  we  that  yearn  for  a  friend's  face — we 
Who  lack  the  light  that  on  earth  was  he — 

Mourn,  though  the  light  be  a  quenchless  flame 
That  shines  as  dawn  on  a  tideless  sea. 


on 


Monroe     Smith     writes     the     following     lines 
"  Insomnia  "  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  January  : — 

Quiet,  with  weary  limbs  relaxed,  I  lie, 

And  weary  eyelids  closed,  awaiting  sleep, 
That  holdis  aloof ;  for  thronging  fancies  keep 

Unwearied  watch,  and  restless  phantoms  fly 

About  the  empty  mind.    Within  the  eye, 

Instinct  with  memory,  dead  suranurs  steep 
Forgotten  scenes  with  light :  dead  faces  leap 

To  light  again.  .  .  .  But  now,  with  querulous  cry, 
A  sparrow  breaks  the  silence ;  clattering  feet 
Of  early  toilers  echo  down  the  street ; 

The  frosty  Hght  grows  warmer  on  the  wall. 
And  dims  the  luminous  visions  of  the  night. 
Over  the  drowsy  watcher's  swimming  sight 

Relenting  slamber  diraws  a  dreamless  pall. 

Mr.  Stoddard,  in  his  article,  **  A  Box  of  Autographs,* 
in  SerihMr's  Magcizviie  for  Februaxy,  prints  the  following 
hitherto  unpublished  poem  of  Addison  : — 

Chaste  Lucretia,  when  you  left  me, 
You  of  all  that's  dear  bereft  me, 
Though  I  showed  no  discontent ; 
Grief 's  the  longest  and  the  strongest 
When  too  great  to  find  a  vent. 
How  much  fiercer  is  the  anguish 
When  we  most  in  secret  languish, 
Silent  waters  deepest  found  ; 
Noisy  grieving  is  deceiving- 
Empty  vessels  make  most  sound. 

Had  I  words  that  could  reveal  it, 
Yet  nK)st  wisely  I'd  conceal  it, 
Though  the  question  be  but  fair ; 
Grief  and  merits,  love  and  spirits, 
Ever  lose  by  taking  air. 
Guardian  angels  still  defend  you, 
And  surprising  joys  attend  you, 
Whilst  I,  like  the  winter  sun, 
Faintly  shining  and  declining, 
Tell  thee  charming  Spring  return. 


In  the  Leisure  Hoxir  there  is  a  poem  by  F.  R.  Vernon, 
entitled  **  Marriage  or  Courtship,"  the  first  two  stanzas 
of  which  we  quote  : — 

Marriage  is  an  ordered  garden, 

Courtship,  a  sweet,  tangled  wood ; 
Marriage  is  the  sober  summer. 

Courtship,  spring,  in  wayward  mood  ; 
Marriage  is  a  deep,  still  river. 

Courtship,  a  bright,  laughing  stream  ; 
Marriage  is  a  dear  possession. 

Courtship,  a  perplexing  dream  : 
Which  of  these,  my  wife,  shall  be 

Crowned  as  best  by  thee  and  me  ? 

Marriage  is  the  blue  day's  beauty, 

Courtship,  the  capricious  mom  ; 
Marriage  is  the  sweet  Rose  gathered. 

Courtship,  bud  still  fenced  with  thorn ; 
Marriage  is  the  pearl  in  setting, 

Courtship  is  the  dangerous  dive ; 
Marriage^  Uie  full  comb  of  honey. 

Courtship,  the  new-buzzing  hive : 
— Which  of  these,  dear  wife,  shall  be 
First  preferred  by  thee  and  me  ? 


Mr.  William  Dean  Howells,  in  Harper  for  February, 
publishes  the  following,  under  the  title  **  What  shall  it 
profit?" 

If  I  lay  waste  and  wither  up  with  doubt 

The  blessed  fields  of  heaven  where  once  my  faith 

Possessed  itself  serenely  safe  from  death ; 

If  I  deny  the  things  past  finding  out ; 

Or  if  I  orphan  my  own  soul  of  One 

That  seemed  a  Father,  and  make  void  the  place 

Within  me  where  He  dwelt  in  power  and  grace, 

What  do  I  gain,  that  am  myself  undoTie  7 


Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  includes 
in  a  collection  of  unpublished  letters  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Liamb,  the  following  lines,  which  appear  to  have 
been  composed  for  the  album  of  a  young  lady  friend, 
Sophy  Holcroft,  afterwards  Mrs.  Jefferson  : — 

TO  THE  BOOK. 

Little  casket,  storehouse  rare 

Of  rich  conceits  to  please  the  fair  I 

Happiest  he  of  mortal  men 

I  crown  him  Monarch  of  the  Pen — 

To  whom  Sophia  deigns  to  give 

The  flattering  Prerogative 

To  inscribe  his  name  in  chief 

On  thy  first  and  maiden  leaf. — 

When  thy  Pages  shall  be  full 

With  what  brighter  Wits  can  cull 

Of  the  tender,  or  Romantic— 

Creeping  prose,  or  verse  gigantic— 

Which  thy  spaces  so  shaB  cram, 

That  the  Bee-like  epigram, 

Which  a  twofold  tribute  brings, 

Hath  not  room  left  wherewithal 

To  infix  its  tiny  scrawl ; 

Haply  some  more  youthful  Swain 

Striving  to  describe  his  pain, 

And  the  Damsel's  ear  to  seize 

With  more  expressive  lays  than  these. 

When  he  finds  his  own  excluded, 

And  their  counterfeits  intruded. 

While,  loitering  in  the  Muses  bower. 

He  over-staid  the  Eleventh  Hour 

Till  the  Table's  filled— shall  fret, 

Die,  or  sicken,  with  regret. 

Or  into  a  shadow  pine, 

While  this  triumphant  verse  of  mine. 

Like  to  some  poorer  stranger-guest 

Bidden  to  a  Good  Man's  feast 

Shall  sit— by  merit  less  than  fate — 

In  the  upper  seat  in  state. 


r^ 
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IS   AUSTRALIA  TO  BE  AMERICANISED? 

TBS.      BY  MR.  HENBT   GEORQE. 

Me.  Henry  George  begins  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
XhtmopolUan    for    Januarjr    upon    his    impressions    of 
Aofitanlia,  which  are  very  interesting,  as  the  followi 
eztzacts  are  sufficient  to  indicate : — 

ENGLISH  AS  TBT — 

The  Australian  people  are,  as  might  be  expected,  more 
English  in  their  habits  and  customs  than  the  Americans,  as 
is  UM>vn  bj  many  little  indications.     They  have  no  Sonday 
papers,  and  do  not  want  to  have  any.     They  are  hardly 
Sabbatarians,  yet  they  are  tender  of  running  Snnday  trains ; 
acd  between  Melboorne  and  Adelaide  there  is  only  railway 
oommunication  five  days  in  the  week,  since  even  starting  on 
Saturday  would  involve  Sonday  running  in  one  colony  or  the 
other.    Their  bars  are  all  tended  by  women,  and  their  hotels 
kq)t  in  the  older  English  style,  and  (notably  in  the  smaller 
towns)  are  wonderfolly  good.     They  know  nothing  of  the 
domestic  uses  of  ice,  and  have  the  English  idea  that  it  is 
oDwholesome ;  have  but  a  faint  Knowledge  of  ice  cream,  and 
none  of  soda-water  fountains,  and  drink  tea  to  the  exclusion 
ofcoftee.    They  speak  of  luggage  rather  than  of  baggage; 
what  we  call  a  drug  store  they  call  a  chemist^s  shop ;  and 
what  we  know  as  candies  they  call  sweets  or  lollies.      They 
estimate  their  weight  by  stones,  and  in  this  connection  do 
not  understand  pounds.     They  drink  the  strong  British  beer 
or  the  still  stronger  colonial,  even  in  the  tropics,  and  lager 
beer  is  only  just  being  introduced  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
Melbourne  Eznibition   some   years    ago— coming  from  St. 
Louis  or  San  Francisco,  and  in  bottles.     As  in  Engi«  nd,  the 
pipe  is  smoked  rather  than  the  cigar.    The  furniture  c  i  their 
booses  and  the  arrangement  of  it  is  English,  and  a  bedioom 
window  must  always  be  blocked  up  by  a  dressing  table. 
Their  diet  has  the  English  monotony.     Nor  do  1  think  that 
the  Australians  talk  through  their  noses. 

— BUT  BECOMING  AMERICAN. 

But  such  things  are  of  the  surface.  And  in  spite  of  the 
reteuUon  of  English  ways  and  habits  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Australian  type  that  is  developing  is  nearer  to  the  American 
than  the  iGitish.  The  new  country,  the  fresher,  freer  life, 
the  better  diffusion  of  wealth,  are  telling  in  the  same  way  on 
the  offshoot  that  has  taken  root  in  Australia  as  on  the 
offshot  that  took  root  here.  There  is,  I  think,  in  the  people, 
and  especially  in  the  native  bom,  evidences  of  the  same  in- 
ventiveness, the  same  self-reliance  and  push,  the  same 
independence,  the  same  quickness  of  thought  and  move- 
ment, the  same  self-satisfaction  and  spread-eagleativeness  as 
are  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  our  own.  They  are  even 
more  prone  than  the  Americans  to  the  invention  and 
naturalisation  of  new  words  and  phrases.  The  quickness  of 
the  peopte,  the  newness  of  the  country,  and  the  mobility  of 
the  governments  make  political  changes  and  l^slative 
experiments  comparatively  easy. 

DISUNITED  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Australian  states  are  only  nominally  colonies.  They 
are  in  reality,  in  all  things  of  practical  importance,  except 
pediaps  the  matter  of  l^;al  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council, 
which  could  easily  be  got  rid  of,  self-governing  republics,  for 
the  system  of  responsible  ministries  leaves  to  the  governors  ap- 
pointed to  each  colony  little  but  social  and  advisory  functions. 
The  cokmies  are,  moreover,  absolutely  independent  of  each 
otaer.  The  American  realises  what  the  gre&test  blessing  of 
our  Union  really  is  when,  on  passing  from-  one  Australian 
colony  to  another,  he  finds  that  nis  luggage  is  liable  to  exami- 
natioa.  In  addition  to  this  thei-e  is  tbe  difference  in  railway 
gauges.  The  New  South  Wales  roads  have  the  standard 
gauge  of  England  and  America,  4  feet  8^  inches.  The 
Queensland  system,  with  which  they  connect  on  the  north, 
has  the  narrow  Range  of  3  feet  6  inches.  The  Victorian 
fjstem,  with  which  they  connect  on  the  south,  has  the  Irish 
ffv^.uge  of  5  feet  3  inclies.  From  Adelaide  the  South  Aus- 
Uman.  system  makes  connection  with  the  Victorian  system 


with  a  5  foot  3  inch  gauge,  but  a  little  distance  to  the  north 
of  Adelaide  South  Australia  breaks  her  own  gauge  and  re- 
sorts to  the  3  foot  6  inch,  so  that  her  roads  cannot  connect 
with  the  New  South  Wales  system,  which  ere  long  will  be 
pushed  west  to  the  South  Australian  line.  And  in  the 
colonies  there  are  many  little  indications  of  that  spirit  which, 
if  suffered  to  grow  and  intensify,  may  give  justification  to 
the  adage  that  peoples  separated  by  creeks  may  more  bit- 
terly hate  each  other  than  those  separated  by  oceans. 

AWAITINa  ANNEXATION. 

With  the  political  connection  with  Great  Britain,  which 
under  present  conditions  combines  security  with  freedom, 
there  is  no  restiveness.  Neither  do  I  think  there  is  any 
loyaltv  more  than  skin-deep.  Imperial  federation,  snob  as  is 
talked  about  in  Great  Britain,  has  no  hold  in  the  colonics. 
In  fact,  the  tariff  legislation,  in  which  Great  Britain  is 
treated  as  any  other  foreign  country,  ia  a  more  substantial 
declaratiop.  .?i  independence  than  any  mere  formal  separa- 
tion could  be. 

In  truth,  though  I  doubt  if  it  is  fully  understood  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Australian  feeling  toward  the  mother  country  is 
no  more  filial  and  involves  no  more  loyalty  than  does  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  our  newer  states  toward  the  older 
states. 

As  for  the  feeling:  toward  the  United  States  it  is  fully  as 
good  and  as  warm  as  we  deserve.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Australians  would  be  quick  to  respond  to  any  proposi  • 
tion  from  us  for  reciprocity.  We  could  virtually  annex 
Australia  as  we  could  virtually  annex  Canada  and  Great 
Britain,  by  the  simple  process  of  abolishing  our  tariff  and 
raising  our  revenues  by  means  not  in  themselves  corruptive 
and  impoverishing. 

PRIVATE  MORALS  AND   PUBUC   UFE. 

BY  "m."  (the  dukb  of  mablbobough  P) 

If  the  Duke  of  Marlboroueh  did  not  write  the  article 
*^  On  Public  life  and  Private  Morals,"  which  is  signed  with 
the  letter  **  M.,"  in  the  Fortnightly  Beview  for  February, 
we  do  his  Grace  an  injustice.  On  grounds  of  internal 
evidence,  his  identity  seems  clear  enough.  The  article  is 
worthy  of  him.  The  only  thing  that  is  unworthy  is  the 
anonymity  behind  which  most  people  will  conclude  that  the 
Duke  of  Divorce  would  have  done  well  not  to  hide.  "  M.,** 
whether  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  or  not,  wields  an  able 
pen,  and  expresseshimself  withan  uncompromising  fearless- 
ness, which  seems  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  refusal 
to  sign  his  name  in  fuU.  The  thesis  which  he  lays 
down  may  be  defined  as  this,  that  the  adulterer  is  indis- 
pensable. The  world  cannot  get  on  without  him,  and  the 
outcry  which  has  driven  Mr.  I'amell  from  the  leadership 
is  one  of  the  most  demoraHsing  outbursts  which  has  ever 
been  in  this  country.  '^  At  all  events,''  says  **  M.,''  '*  it  may 
be  safely  said  Uiat  if  the  world  had  been  bound  to  forego 
the  services  of  evBty  pubUc  man  who  was  an  adulterer,  the 
world  would  probably  still  be  in  a  state  of  barbarism.'' 

The  same  thesis  may  be  maintained  with  even  greater 
truth  conocaninK  murderers,  but  even  ''  M."  would  shrink 
from  asserting  Uiat  becmuse  great  rulers  have  sanctioned 
murder  in  the  past,  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  our  business 
to  cast  the  first  stone  should  an  assassin,  whose  hands 
still  drip  with  his  victim's  blood,  attempt  to  grasp  the 
reins  of  power. 

As  for  the  accusation  t^at  Mr.  Pamell  deliberutely  lied 
to  a  friend  and  an  ally,nud  implored  him  to  go  ana  deceive 
his  political  associates  on  the  very  eve  of  a  trial,  on  the 
issues  of  which  hung  the  immediate  future  of  the  Liberal 
party, ''  M."  dismisset  aiiily,  by  saying  that  in  tae  whole 
course  of  his  love  affisdr  Mr.  Pamell  has  not  so  recklessly 
deceived  so  many  people  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  continually 
doQ6  in  the  course  of  a  single  speech, 
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THE  MORGUE. 

ITS  8ECKETS  AND  ITS  STATISTICS. 

In  his  article  upon  "  The  Moigue,"  in  the  JRevue  des 
Deux  Mondts  for  January  15th,  M.  EmeetCherbuliez  treats 
a  very  painful  subject  with  the  simplicity  and  gravity  which 
constitute  the  best  form  of  respect.  He  ^ves  a  complete 
description  of  the  establishment,  the  buildmg,  the  metnods 
of  procedure,  the  duties  of  the  officials,  and  puts  the  whole 
in  the  just  light  of  public  utility.  His  intimate  knowledge 
of  his  subject  fits  him,  undoubtedly,  for  the  duty,  but  the 
most  unsentimental  good  sense  cannot  deprive  the  per- 
formance of  a  ghastly  repulsiveness  inherent  ahke  to  the 
physical  and  moral  details  which  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

Suicide  is  the  cause  of  about  one-third  of  the  deaths 
which  are  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  establishment, 
SDd  the  examination  which  M.  Cherbuliez  has  made  of 
these  records,  through  a  period  of  ten  vears,  show  that 
certain  prevaUin^  laws  may  be  traced  through  the  facts 
of  whidi  the^  tale  cognisance.  For  ten  years  the  average 
of  cases  received  at  the  Morgue  has  scarcely  varied  from 
900  a  year.    There  are  always  a  great  many  more  men 
than  women,  and  the  cause  of  death  is  more  frequently 
drowning  than  anything  else.    Out  of  660  cases  of  adults 
death  was  caused  in  £k)  instances  by  drowning,  72  are 
c&aes    of    sudden    death,    52    natural    death,   3?   were 
crushed     in     accidents,    28    are    cases    of    homicide, 
28    of    hanging  and    strangulation,  and  28  falls  from 
a    high    place.        Amongst    the    other   isolated    cases 
there    is    one    of     hydrophobia.      The     curious    fact 
is    that   these   proportions    are  more  or  less  regnilarly 
maintained.    With  regr.rd  to  suicide,  it  is  found  that 
while  more  men  kill  themselves  than  women,  men  do  it  at 
a  more  advapced  age  than  women,  and  generally  in  a 
different  way.    ''Tl^law,  brutally  stated,  is  that  the 
woman  drowns  herself  and  the  man  hangs  himself."    In 
1868^  which  is  the  year  that  M.  Cherbuiiez  selects  for 
definite    figures,  out    of   51    cases  of  women's  suicide 
tliere  were  48  drowned  and  not   one  case  of  hanging. 
In  previous  years,  while  the  number  of  cases  of  drowning 
vary  from  38  to  51,  there  was  only  one  case  of  hanging 
in  each  year.    With  men,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  of 
hanging  vary  from  33  to  37  every  year.    There  are,  how- 
ever, also  a  large  number  of  cases  of  drowning  among 
men.    The  average  age  at  which  men  commit  suicide  is 
shown  to  be  between  40  and  50;  for  women,  between 
15  and  30.    We  have  to  accept  M.  Cherbuliez's  statement 
sato  the  great  care  and  thoroughness  with  which  the 
books  of  the  Morgue  are  kept,  but  it  seemsa  httle  difficult 
to  believe  in  the  accinracy  of  the  '*  cause  of  suicide,"  which 
ii  registered  id  every  case.    Taken  however  as  given,  after 
no  ciottbt  much  patient  inquiry,  we  get  the  rather  in- 
teresting  fact   that  suicide  is  rarely  the    outcome   of 
romantic  sorrow.    Of  the  181  masculine  suicides  recorded 
in  1888,  36  wore  caused  by  disorder  of  the  brain,  17  by 
other  forms  of  illness,  17  by  poverty,  16  by  intoxication ;  2 
only  were  traceable  to  heart  sorrow.     In  the  51  cases  of 
feminine  suicide,  cerebral  disorder,  worry,  and  dnmkenness 
fin  up  the  list,  at  the  end  of  which  fibres  one  isolated  case 
of  ''love  troubles.*'     An  examination  of  the  profession 
or  condition     of    the    suicide    cases    gives    no    very 
staking  result.    Artisans,  domestic    servants,  and    the 
ranks  of  the  lower  middle-class  appear  to  furnish  the 
greater  number.    The  maximum  of  admissions  is  always 
made  at   the  beginning  of  the  fine  weather,  and  the 
minimum,  curiouSy  enough,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter. 

Three-fifths  of  the  suicides  are  committed  in  the  spring 
and  smnmer,  which  is  also  the  season  of  accidents  death 
from  drowning.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  regularly  from 
Kay  to  Jane  Uiat  assassins  are  busiest. 


KOCH  AND  HIS  SECRET. 

HOW  HB  DISCOVERED  IT  AND  WHAT  IT  IS. 

KocH*8  thesis  (reproduced  in  the  daily  papers),  con- 
taining the  so-called  disclosure  of  the  secret  of  his  remedy, 
is  analysable  into  three  parts — 

(jo)  The  story  of  how  the  discovery  was  made. 

(b)  The  active  constituent  of  the  remedy,  and  guesses 
about  its  nature  and  composition. 

{0"^  A  hypothesis  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  remedy. 

(a)  Reaffirmation  and  adhesion  to  former  statements. 
Koch  retracts  nothing.  He  has,  he  says,  from  the  first, 
urged  the  greatest  caution  in  the  application.  He  h«id  never 
claimed  that  it  would  cure  advanced  phthisis. 

THE  DISCOVERY. 

The  experimental  stages  (spread  over  nearly  a  decade 
apparently)  were— 

(1)  Injecting  Jiving  tubercle  bacilli  into  a  healthy  guinea- 
pig— result  death. 

(2)  Similar  injection  into  a  diseased  (tuberculous)  guinea- 
pig — result,  local  ulcerative  changes,  not  fatal. 

The  same  results  were  then  obtained  with  injections  of 
dead  bacilli,  proving  that  the  active  a^ent  was  not  the 
baoiUus  itself  but  a  chemical  product  of  tt, 

(3)  Injection  of  attenuated  bacilli  (diluted  and  weakened 
with  water)  into  healthy  gninea-pig'-result,  local  suppuration, 
noifatai. 

(Theoretically,  according  to  Pasteur's  principles,  theso 
guinea-pigs,  having  been  vaccinated,  should  have  been 
lendered  proof  against  the  injection  of  tuberculosis. 
Koch  is  silent  on  tiie  subject.) 

(4)  Similarly  attenuated  bacillary  injections  produced 
death  in  tuberculous  guinea-pigs. 

(6)  Smaller  and  weaker  quantities  cf  the  feame  injections 
produced  in  tuberculous  guinea-pigs  salutary  change,  indica- 
tive of  permanent  cure,  except  that  the  dead  bacilli 
remaining  in  the  body  were  a  source  of  trouble. 

The  next  difficulty  was  to  separate  the  remedial 
product  from  the  bacilli.  Koch  does  not  say  how,  but  he 
finally  managed  to  dissolve  out  the  required  product  with 
glycerine. 

COMPOSITION  AND  PREPARATION. 

The  essential  constituents  of  the  remedy  are  thus 
glycerine  and  water,  with  1  per  cent,  of  the  mysterious 
bacillary  product.  The  precise  formula  for  its  prepara- 
tion is  withheld.  This  glycerine  *'  extract  '^  is  the  famous 
''  lymph  "  used  in  expenments  upon  human  beings.  Its 
bacillary  ingredient,  more  potent  than  an  v  known  drug, 
has  eluded  the  deftest  weapons  of  the  chemist.  Koch 
gives  some  characteristic  chemical  reactions  which  would 
group  it  with  the  albuminous  class  of  compounds,  but 
this  is  scarcely  more  descriptive  than  calling  a  stone  a 
piec^  of  graveL  Koch,  in  fact,  had  little  to  disclose  about 
the  composition  of  the  fluid  that  had  not  already  been 
anticipated, 

POST-MORTEM  WARNINGS. 

Professor  Virchow — the  doyen  of  pathologists — has 
examined  twenty-one  cases  of  death  after  Koch  treat- 
ment. His  observations  tend  towards  the  following 
conclusions : — 

(1)  Though  the  Koch  fluid  breaks  down  and  destroys 
tuberculous  tissue  (without  killing  the  tubercle  bacilli),  yet 
there  appears  to  be  an  exception  in  the  ca^e  of  certain 
tuberculous  nodules  upon  which  the  fluid  apparently  fails 
to  act. 

(2)  If  the  patient  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  consumption  ; 
if  the  patient  is  badly  nourished  or  has  weak  chest  muscles ; 
or  if  there  is  a  want  of  habitual  expectoration,  then  the 
tuberculous  tissue  in  the  lungs  destroyed  by  the  fluid, 
possibly  not  being  expectorated,  along  with  its  contained 
bacilli,  may  be  transferred  to  other  parts  of  the  pulmonary 
system,  and  may  set  up  fresh  seats  of  disease. 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  A  JOURNAUST. 

SOME     PRACTICAL     ADVICE    TO    BEGINNERS. 

HakdCT  a  week  passes  in  which  I  do  not  receive  letters 
from  persons  who  feel  within  them  the  aspiration  to 
become  a  journalist,  and  asking  what  they  must  do  to 
get  their  feet  upon  the  first  rung  of  the  journalistic 
ladder.  I  therefore  condense  here  some  observations 
which  I  wrote  for  the  Yoxmg  Man  under  the  above  title. 

THE  BREAD  AND  BUTTER  JOURNALIST. 

If  you  want  to  be  merely  what  may  be  termed  a  bread-and- 
butter  journalist — that  is  to  say,  a  journalist  who  takes  to 
journalism  as  a  man  takes  to  shop-keeping  or  a  woman  to 
dressmaking — the  procedure  to  be  followed  is  very  simple. 
Learn  to  write  a  legible  hand,  master  the  elementary 
principles  of  grammatical  composition,  make  yourself  efficient 
in  shorthand,  and  then  apply  for  a  post  as  apprentice  reporter 
OD  the  paper  published  in  your  own  neighbourhood. 

When  onco  you  get  your  footing  in  that  capacity — when 
you  are,  say,  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old— everything 
depends  upon  yourself  how  far  you  rise.  If  you  are  faithful 
in  small  things,  you  will  be  promoted  to  more  important 
duties.  Yon  will  get  on  and  make  a  livelihood,  and  that 
being  the  aim  and  end  of  your  ambition,  you  will  do  well 
therewith  to  be  content. 

I  don^  think  any  one  should  dream  of  becoming  a 
journalist — except  of  the  bread-and-butter  order — any  more 
than  be  should  dream  of  becoming  a  minister  of  religion, 
unless  he  has  a  vocation. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  MESSAGE  7 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  such  a  man  must  ask  himself  before 
he  decides  to  become  a  journalist  is  this.  If  I  am  to  teach, 
wlat  am  I  to  teach  ?  what  is  my  message  ?  What  have  I 
to  say  that  is  worth  saying?  Why  should  I,  out  of  all  the 
aullions  of  my  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  be  selected 
to  fill  the  post  of  public  preacher  to  the  daily  congregation  ? 
He  may  not  have  any  very  clearly  articulate  message. 
He  must  be  in  earnest  about  something ;  and  the  ;^eater  the 
range  of  things  he  can  be  earnest  about,  the  better  is  he 
Ukely  to  succeed  in  journalism,  the  more  enjoyment  he  will 
pet  out  of  his  work,  and  the  more  he  will  be  likely  to  interest 
aiui  benefit  his  readers. 

THE  FTEST  QUALIFICATION  OF  A  JOURNALIST. 

Hence  the  first  qualification  of  a  journalist,  if  he 
would  be  a  real  journalist,  is  the  possession  of  a  heart. 
Henoe  I  would  say  to  any  one  who  wanted  to  become 
a  successful  journalist :  Be  sympathetic.  Avoid  cynicism  and 
jlKdtff^ence  as  the  very  deviL  Regard  indifference  to  any 
ibject  whatever  as  a  proof  of  ignorance,  and  therefore  of 
>mpetence.  Touch  life  at  as  many  points  as  you  can,  and 
ijM  touch  it  so  as  to  receive  and  retain  its  best  impres- 
lons.  If  yon  do  not  feel  strongly,  you  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
able  to  write  powerfully ;  and  if  your  sympathies  are 
ideoed,  and  the  eyes  of  the  tmderstanding  are  dulled,  you 
become  a  bore  and  an  abomination,  whose  copy  will 
d  into  the  wastepaper  basket.  For  the  first  duty  of  a 
lomalist  is  to  be  alive,  and  he  who  does  not  feel  does  not 

• 

THE  TOOLS  OF  THE  TRAFB. 

Bat  suppose  you  feel  intensely  enough,  and  are  a  part  of 

sympathetic  nerve  of  civilisation,  then  get  to  know  your 

>,  and  learn  to  master  your  tools.    The  first  of  these  tools 

the  capacity  for  saying  clearly,  with  such  emT?ha*is  and 

iciinon  as  the  case  may  permit,  exactly  what  you  have  to 

\  and  then  to  be  done  with  it. 


Learn  also  to  write  legibly.  Learn  at  any  rate  to  read 
French  and,  if  possible,  German.  If  you  can  also  master 
shorthand  and  are  an  adept  at  the  type-writer,  so  much  the 
better  for  your  chances  of  success.  These  things  are  among 
the  tools  of  the  journalist,  and  the  man  who  can  handle  them 
well  will  find  himself  the  better  for  it  at  every  turn  in  the 


race. 


HOW  TO  GET  A  FOOTING. 


But  when  yon  have  mastered  your  tools,  what  then? 
How  have  I  to  get  a  footing  in  the  Press?  How  do  I 
know  whether  or  not  1  can  write?  My  young  friend,  it 
is  no  use  asking  me  that  question,  or  any  other  man. 
The  question  whether  or  not  you  have  a  chance  of 
success  depends,  not  upon  any  particular  essay  which 
you  may  throw  out,  but  whether  you  have  an  eye  to  sec, 
a  heart  to  feel,  a  will  that  carries  you  over  obstacles,  and  a 
patience  that  knows  how  to  wait.  These  are  qualities  which 
are  not  discernible  by  the  eye  of  the  most  sympathetic 
friend,  or  of  the  most  lynx-eyed  critic,  to  whom  you  may 
submit  your  early  contributions.  The  only  test  which  is 
worth  anything  is  the  test  which  you  can  apply  yourself  any 
day  you  please.  All  around  you  there  are  multitudes  of 
editors,  all  of  them,  to  such  measure  of  perspicacity  as  they 
are  gifted  with,  eager  to  find  some  one  capable  of  wilting  on 
subjects  that  interest  their  readers,  and  especially  anxious  to 
discover  such  a  phenomenon  free  gratis  and  for  nothing. 
Every  new  beginner  always  writes  for  nothing.  I  wrote  for 
years  before  I  received  a  pennypiece.  It  is  tie  appren- 
ticeship of  journalism.  *'  But  how  can  I  get  an  editor 
to  take  my  copy  even  for  nothing?"  How?  Well,  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  sending  it  on  to  him,  and 
letting  him  taste  it  for  himself,  and  see  how  he  likes 
it.  Don't  go  and  ask  him  what  to  write  about.  It  is  the  last 
thing  he  will  tell  you,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  does  not 
know  what  is  inside  of  your  head,  and  therefore  cannot 
declare  what  shall  come  out  Choose  vour  own  subject ;  the 
very  choice  vrill  help  to  show  whether  you  have  got  a 
journalistic  eye  in  your  head,  and  then  don't  write  about  it  ir 
you  have  got  nothing  to  say.  Wait  another  day,  chootC  another 
subject  on  which  you  have  got  something  to  say,  and  then 
say  it  in  as  few  words  as  is  possible  to  give  full  and  clear 
expression  to  your  meaning. 

REMEMBER  TIME  IS  EYERTTHING. 

Then  pend  it  on  to  the  editor  wi*^hout  losing  time. 
Remember  in  jcurnalism  tiine  is  everything.  If  Shakespeare 
and  St.  Paul  combired  their  gifts  to  produce  the  master 
piece  of  human  genius  in  the  shape  of  an  essay  about  an 
event  three  weeks  old,  it  would  be  basketed  by  almost  every 
daily  paper  now  printed  in  favour  of  some  merely  ephemeral 
production  that  was  *  on  the  nail.'*  Getting  an  article 
accepted  by  the  paper  is  like  catching  a  train.  If  you  are 
not  there  in  time,  you  might  as  well  not  have  been  there  at  all. 

But  what  subjects?  As  a  rule,  the  subject  that  lies 
uppermost.  When  you  go  home,  to  tell  the  home  folk  what 
you  have  read  in  the  papers,  you  will  uFually  mention  first 
those  subjects  on  which  the  edStor  will  be  hungriest  for  copy. 
But  no  editor  wants  copy  spun  out  of  your  interior  as  a  f^pider 
spins  its  web  out  of  its  abdomen.  What  he  wants  is  fresh 
facts  bearing  upon  the  topic  of  the  hour;  fresh  light  it  may 
be  from  the  oldest  of  books  or  the  latest  of  newspapers  thftt 
will  enable  him  to  illustrate  the  subject  under  discussion.  In 
any  case  you  must  try  to  give  the  editor  something  he  doesn't 
know,  but  which  he  wants  to  know  just  at  the  moment  when 
he  wants  most  to  serve  it  up.  Don't  meander  away  \\ith  a 
page  of  generalities,  sail  briskly  into  the  heart  of  your 
subject  at  once.  Contribute  your  quota,  whatever  it  may  be, 
of  fact,  or  reflection,  or  quotation,  or  parallel,  or  saying,  and 
be  done  with  it.  Persevere.  The  waste-jiapcr  basket  is  one 
great  test  of  capacity. 

Ycu  muot  cross  that  to  get  into  print.  Then  when  onco 
you  are  in  print,  you  can  go  on  until  you  can  find  some  one 
to  j-Kiy  you  for  your  copy.  That  is  the  onU  schocl  of  journal- 
ism that  I  know  of.  It  is  that  in  which  I  graduated,  and 
where  meet  of  those  whom  I  know  ha^e  learned  their  trade. 


ISO 
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FOUR  YEARS  OF  TORY  GOVERNMENT. 

OONSBRVATIVK  HISTOBY  AND  PROPHECY. 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  discusses  the  prospects  of 
Conservatism  in  England ;  his  conclusion  is  expressed  in 
the  following  paragraph  : — 

The  policy  of  Lord  Salisbuiy's  Governjnent  is  increasing  the 
number  of  convinced  Conservatives  in  England.  This  increase 
will  be  continued,  as  the  abiding  wisdom,  and  the  permanent 
good  effects  of  its  administration,  become  with  time  more 
and  more  incontrovertible.  The  disgrace  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
the  disruption  of  his  party,  will,  as  in  1886,  keep  from  the  polls 
thousands  of  Liberals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  apparent  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  bribes  which  Radicalism  offers  to  discontent, 
arid  the  largeness  of  the  Indeterminate  vote,  preclude  us  from 
any  certain  expectation  that  the  Unionist  majority  in  England 
will  at  the  next  General  Election  decisively  counterbaulance 
the  Radical  vote  from  the  whole  oi»  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Ireland.  The  result  will  largely  depend  upon  the  political 
acj:ivity  of  educated  Conservatives.  The  result,  not  only  of 
this  election,  but  of  all  further  conflicts  between  parties,  will 
depend  even  more  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
wealthier  classes  by  their  public  spirit,  and  practical  sympathy 
with  their  poorer  neighbours,  justify  to  the  people  the  existing 
bases  of  society. 

The  history  upon  which  he  bases  his  predictions  is  told 
in  the  following  passage  which,  if  the  Conservative  elec- 
tioneers are  wise,  they  will  reprint  and  circulate  through- 
out the  constituencies  by  the  million  : — 

Under  the  Grovemment  of  Lord  Salisbury  the  countryjenjoyed 
four  years  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Ireland,  excepting  some 
few  isolated  plague-spots  of  disturbance,  has  been  rendered 
orderly,  and  comparatively  prosperous.  The  specific  form  of 
lawlessness,  which  in  1886  was  epidemic,  has  been  virtually 
stamped  out.  Encouraged  by  the  successful  operation  ef  Lord 
AshtK>ume's  Acts,  the  Government  have  introduced  a 
great  measure  of  Land-purchase,  which  was  read  a  second 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  138.  A 
portion  of  this  Bill  contains  the  first  serious  legislative 
attempt  to  remedy  the  condition  of  the  congested  districts. 
In  the  Session  of  1889  a  measure  for  the  construction  of 
Light  Railways  in  Ireland  had  been  passed,  in  the  face  of 
bitter  Radical  opposition,  and,  at  the  end  of  last  Session, 
when  there  was  some  fear  that  a  failure  of  the  potato-crop 
would  produce  exceptional  distress,  further  powers  were 
obtained,  after  a  night's  sitting  of  Irish  obstruction,  to 
expedite  the  commencement  of  the  work  in  distressed 
districts.  In  the  sympathetic  and  elaborate  statement 
which  Mr.  Balfour  made  in  moving  a  vote  on  account  of 
proposed  relief  works,  ample  proof  was  g^ven  that  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  this  immediate  distress,  and  also  of  adding 
permanently  to  the  material  resources  of  Ireland,  had 
engaged  his  whole  mind.  Abroad,  possibly  causes  of  quarrel 
with  Russia,  France,  and  Germany,  have  been  removed.  The 
expansion  of  Great  Britain  in  Africa  has  been  assured.  Egypt 
has  been  regenerated.  In  administration,  permanent  pro- 
vision has  been  made  that  the  strength  of  the  Navy  should 
be  adequately  maintained.  The  Imperial  coaling-stations 
and  harbours  have  at  last  been  put  into  a  proper  state  of 
defence.  In  finance,  by  the  conversion  of  Consols,  an  annual 
relief  of  £2,600,000  will  shortly  be  given  to  the  taxpayers.  In 
the  four  years  the  National  Debt  has  been  lessened 
by  £29,404,000,  Imperial  taxation  has  been  reduced 
by  £7,500,000,  and  Local  taxation  relieved  by  £3,641,000, 
while  the  ex'pendituie  is  less  by  £6,140,000  than  it  was  in 
l^SG.  In  legislation,  by  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  con- 
structive statesmanship,  popular,  representative,  local 
government  has  been  given  to  London  and  the  counties. 
From  their  design,  their  scope,  their  details,  and 
their  successful  working,  the  Local  Government  Acts 
would  by  themselves  give  permanent  distinction  to 
the  legislation  of  any  Government.  During  these 
years  the  most  malignant  opponents  have  been  unable  to  point 
to  any  flagrant  jobbery,  or  to  detect  anv  atoss  administrative 
blunders.  In  addition  to  this  ork  accompUshed 


by  the  Government  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  an  ingenious 
platform  speaker  might  take  the  concrete  case  of  an  Ptisan, 
or  a  miner,  or  an  agricultural  labourer,  or  a  soldier,  or  a 
policeman,  or  a  merchant  sailor,  and  show  how  in  the  daily  Ufe 
of  each  one  of  them,  the  Fmudulent  Trade  Marks  Act,  the  Coal 
Mines  Regulation  Act,  the  Allotments  Acts,  the  Bairaclcs 
Act,  the  Police  Superannuation  Acts,  the  Load-line  Act,  and 
Mr.  Goschen's  successive  reductions  in  taxation,  had  given 
material  advantages.  He  might  place  his  typical  workman 
in  an  insanitary  house,  or  quarter,  and  show  how  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act  would  improve  his  opportunities 
of  securing  a  healthy  home.  He  might  follow  the  school* 
days  of  his  children,  and  explain  the  added  provision  for 
technical  and  continued  instruction  which  the  Technioal 
Education  Act  and  the  new  Code  have  supplied.  He  might 
compare  the  present  rates  of  wages,  and  the  means  of  em- 
ployment at  home,  and  the  outlets  for  enterprise  abroad,  with 
those  which  prevailed  during  the  depressing  rule  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  With  such  a  record  of  Conservative  work,  the 
old  Liberal  charges  against  Conservatives  have  become 
palpably  false. 


THE  COMING  BILUONAIRE. 

WHY  HE  WILL  NEVER  ARRIVE. 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman,  in  the  Forum  for  Januair, 
predicts  that  the  billionaire,  a  man  owning  1,000,000,000 
dollars,  or  £200,000,000  sterling,  seems  to  be  coming 
rapidly  in  the  United  States.  He  is  the  supreme  product 
of  the  protective  system.  At  present  three-fourths  of 
the  national  wealth  is  in  possession  of  fewer  than 
250,000  families.  Vast  fortunes  are  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  ever.  In  less  than  forty  years  i£td  mere 
addition  of  interest  at  four  per  cent,  will  make  a  fortune 
of  200,000,000  dollars  into  1,000,000,000  doUare.  Mr. 
Shearman  points  out  that  far  from  the  coming  billionaire 
being  a  despot  he  will  probably  be  exceedingly  timoroos. 
At  present  nineteen-twentieths  of  those  who  own  over 
10,000,000  dollars  keep  out  of  public  life.  Mr.  Shearman 
argues  that  the  advent  of  the  billionaire  need  not  really 
be  feared,  because  long  before  he  arrives  with  his  million 
paupers  in  his  train  the  protective  system  of  America 
will  be  destroyed,  and  the  protective  system  makes  the 
millionaires.  In  place  of  the  indirect  taxes  which  fall 
upon  the  working  man,  direct  taxes  will  be  created 
wliich  will  fine  down  these  enormous  fortunes 
which  are  endangering  the  Republic.  By  indirect 
taxation  the  richest  class  of  the  community  gains 
upon  all  the  other  classes  of  the  community  at 
the  rate  of  1,000,000,000  dollars  per  annum.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  rates  and  taxes  in  the  United  Stat^  are 
paid  by  the  poorer  classes  ;  one-tenth  is  paid  by  the  very 
few  and  the  very  rich.  At  present  he  calculates  an  in- 
direct tax  of  15  per  cent,  on  expenses  would  take 
225,000,000  dollars  from  the  rich  and  960,000,000  dollars 
from  the  other  classes  ;  that  is  to  say,  180,()00  families 
which  own  42,000,000  dollars  would  pay  225,000,000 
dollars,  while  the  13,000,000  other  families  which  only 
own  about  1,900,000,000  dollars  between  them  would  pay 
960,000,000  dollars  taxation.  By  substituting  for  a  15 
per  cent,  tax  on  expenses,  a  tax  of  one  and  a  fifth  per 
cent,  on  all  property  at  its  full  value  would  raise  the 
contributions  of  the  rich  to  520,000,000  doUais,  and 
reduce  that  of  the  poorer  classes  to  225,000,000  doUars. 
The  net  efiect,  therefore,  for  the  substitution  of  direct 
for  indirect  taxation  would  be  worth  750,000,000  dollan 
a  year  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Hence,  Mr. 
Shearman  thinks  that  direct  taxation  on  a  large  scale  is 
near  at  hand ;  it  is  one  of  the  demands  of  the  Fannen' 
Alliances  everywhere.  The  reign  of  the  extortions  is 
fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
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HOW  CHRIST  VISITED  THE  EXILE. 

A  STOST  F&OM  SIBERIA. 

In  the  Paternoster  JReview  there  is  a  charming  storyi 
tnnslated  from  the  Russian  by  Mrs.  Louis  Alisay,  which 
seems  to  me  somewhat  like  a  tale  circulated  by  Count 
Tolstoi  It  tells  how  one  Timothy  Ossepovitch,  while  a 
joung  man  of  twenty,  had  been  robbed  by  an  uncle  who 
wasted  all  his  nephew's  money  and  possessed  himself  of  a 
young  girl  whom  Timothy  hoped  to  marry.  Timothy,  in 
his  wrath,  struck  at  his  uncle,  and  tried  to  kill  him,  but 
fortunately  failed,  only  succeeding  in  inflicting  a  wound 
which  led  to  his  banishment  to  Siberia.  There  he  pros- 
pered and  married.  After  he  had  been  sixteen  years  in 
Siberia,  during  which  time  he  became  a  very  religious 
msn,  he  still  cherished  in  his  heart  a  deep  feeling  of 
hatred  against  his  uncle.  One  time,  when  he  was  reading 
his  bible  in  the  midst  of  the  roses  in  his  garden,  he  was 
much  offended  at  the  way  in  which  the  Pharisee  had 
recei?ed  Jesus. 

At  the  same  moment  happened  the  wonder,  of  which 
Timothy  Ossepovltch  spoke  to  me ;  it  was  as  follows : — 

"*  I  look  around  and  think  what  an  abundance  there  is, 
and  what  an  easy  life  I  have,  and  my  Lord  lived  in  such 
poverty  and  humiliation.  My  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  I 
could  not  get  rid  of  them ;  aU  around  was  of  a  bright  rose 
coioQf,  even  my  own  tears.  So  in  a  sort  of  trance  I  ex- 
claimed :  '  0  my  Lord,  if  you  vouchsafe  to  come  to  me  I  will 
give  jou  even  my  life !  * " 

"  Suddenly  the  answer  came,  as  if  on  the  wings  of  a  rose- 
scented  zephyr — 

"  I  will  come." 

Timothy  Ossepovitch  came  to  me  trembling,  and  said, 
**  Listen,"  and  tell  me  how  you  understand  this. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  the  Lord  will  be  my  guest  ?  " 

From  that  day  Timothy  Ossepovitch  always  laid  an 
extra  cover  on  his  table,  the  sixth  and  most  honoured 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table  was  reserved  for  the  guest, 
and  a  large  arm-chair  always  stood  there  in  readiness  for 
the  coming  of  our  Lord.  On  Christmas  Eve  Timothy 
declared,  **  To-morrow  I  expect  the  Lord."  In  order  to 
meet  Jesus  he  invited  all  those  who  were  in  poverty, 
affliction,  and  necessity.  They  assembled,  but  still  there 
was  one  vacant  chair.  The  end  of  the  story  is  as 
follows : — 

Timothy  Ossepovitch  sat  for  a  time  quite  still,  then  walked 
to  and  fro,  one  could  see  that  he  was  grievously  alarmed. 
Every  hope  was  fading.  It  seemed  clear  that  the  Lord  would 
not  come. 

After  a  few  more  seconds,  Timothy  Ossepovitch  sighed, 
looked  at  me  with  melancholy  sorrow  and  said,  "  Well,  my 
dear  brother,  I  see  it  is  the  Lord's  will  to  leave  me  in  dis- 
appointment, 01,  perhaps  you  are  right,  as  I  have  not  known 
how  to  assemble  those  who  were  necessary  to  receive  such  a 
Holy  Guest.  Ood*s  will  be  done.  Let  us  say  a  prayer,  and 
then  we  can  take  our  supper." 

I  replied,  "  Say  the  prayer."  He  stood  before  the  image 
and  said  aloud  the  Lord's  Prayer,  then  the  Christmas  Song, 
"  Hallelujah !  Glorify  Christ  on  our  earth,  who  came  down 
from  the  skies."  As  soon  as  he  had  uttered  these  words, 
qaite  imexpectedly  some  one  knocked  on  the  wall  from  the 
OQtside,  and  so  loudly  that  the  building  began  to  tremble, 
and  all  at  once  there  was  a  noise  in  the  chief  entrance  haU. 
Then  the  door  of  the  room  opened  wide. 

AU  present  rushed  in  Indescribable  terror  to  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  room— some  even  fell  down.  Only  the  boldest 
ventured  to  look  towards  the  door.  There  on  the  threshold 
stood  a  very  old  man,  dressed  in  rags,  and  shivering  as  he 
supported  himself  with  his  hands  on  either  post.  And  behind 
him  in  the  entrance  ball,  where  all  vras  before  dark,  shone  a 
bright  rose-tinted  light ;  and  over  the  shoulder  of  the  old 
man  there  appeared  a  shining  hand  as  white  as  snow,  hold- 
ing a  long  glass  lamp,  which  was  alight.    The  wind  is  raging 


furiously  around,  but  does  not  even  flicker  the  flame.      The 

light  fails  on  the  old  man's  face  and  hand,  on  which  is  seen 

an  old  scar  whitened  by  the  cold. 

*  *  *  « 

Now  they  brought  wood  to  light  the  flre.  We  rose  from 
our  knees.  The  white  hand  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  But 
the  old  man  remained  standing  in  the  doorway. 

Timothy  Ossepovitch  went  to  him,  took  both  his  handi^ 
and  seated  him  in  the  best  place. 

I  am  sure  everyone  guesses  who  the  old  man  was.  It  was 
the  uncle  who  had  injured  him  so  long  ago. 

In  few  words  he  said,  *'  Everything  has  flown  by  like  dost 
driven  by  a  whirlwind.  I  have  lost  my  family  and  my 
fortune.  I  started  in  search  of  my  nephew,  to  find  him  and 
to  ask  his  pardon." 

The  old  man  had  longed  for  this  moment,  but  at  the  same 
time  dreaded  his  nephew's  anger.  In  the  snow-storm  he 
had  lost  his  way,  and  almost  frozen  felt  sure  that  he  should 
die. 

**  Suddenly  an  unknown  power  guided  me  and  said :  *  Qo 
quickly  instead  of  me  and  drink  from  his  cup.'  This  unseen 
power  took  both  my  hands,  and  here  I  stand  without  knowing 
myself  how  I  was  brought  here." 

Then,  in  the  presence  of  all,  our  host  answered,  "  I  know 
your  guide,  uncle.  It  is  the  Lord,  who  has  said,  *  If  thy 
enemy  is  hungry,  feed  him,  if  he  is  athirst.  give  him  drink.' 
Sit  in  the  most  honoured  place.  Eat  and  drink  to  God's 
glory,  and  remain  in  my  house  as  long  as  you  will,  even  to 
the  end  of  your  life." 

From  this  hour  the  old  man  dwelt  with  his  nephew  and 
dying  blest  him.  And  thus  Timothy  Ossepovitch  had  ever- 
lasting peace. 

From  this  story  we  learn  how  an  exile  was  taught  to  build 
a  cradle  in  his  heart  for  Christ,  born  into  the  world.  And 
every  heart  can  become  such  a  cradle  if  it  follows  God's 
Commandments.  *'  Love  your  enemies.  Do  good  to  those 
who  offend  jou."  Christ  will  come  into  such  a  heart  and  will 
make  it  His  abode. 

"  Even  so,  0  my  Lord,  come  toon  1 " 


THE  DIVISION  OF  AFRICA. 

BY  M.    DE  LAVELEYE. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess  in  a  readable  and  lucid 
form  the  results  of  the  recent  rearrangement  of  Africa 
should  read  M.  de  L^veleye'8  ai-ticle  in  the  Fonim  for 
January.  It  is  interesting  not  so  much  because  of  the 
account  which  it  gives  of  the  politico  -  geographical 
changes  as  for  the  clear  light  which  it  throws  upon  the 
philanthropic  aspect  of  the  case.     He  says  : — 

African  affairs  have  recently  been  settled  by  a  series  of 
strange  events  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  domain  of  inter- 
national law  and  diplomacy.  First,  we  have  seen  the  spon- 
taneous generation  of  a  state  five  times  the  size  of  France ; 
secondly,  the  founding  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa  of  a 
neutral  zone,  stretching  from  shore  to  shore  of  the  Dark 
Continent,  where  the  humane  principles  of  philanthropy, 
from  which  Europe  is  farther  and  farther  receding,  are 
successfully  practised;  thirdly,  mutual  grants  of  immense 
expanses  of  territory  made  to  one  another  by  several  European 
States  under  the  novel  name  of  "spheres  of  influence," 
over  which  the  contracting  parties  had  no  right  whateTer, 
and  on  which,  in  fact,  no  European  had  evtr  set  foot,  as 
Lord  Salisbury  himself,  the  principal  author  of  this  remark- 
able amngement,  ironically  remarked.  We  have  witnessed 
an  ingenious  and  economical  application  of  the  maxim 
*•  Do  ut  des  "-one  giving  another  what  is  not  his  to  bestow 
— as  was  the  case  in  the  recent  Anglo-German  treaty,  when 
Berlin  and  London  allotted  themselves  shares,  not  onljr  of 
the  region  near  the  great  lakes,  but  even  of  some  possessions 
of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  who  was  most  courteously  deprived 
of  his  sovereignty  over  them.    . 
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AMERICAN  nCTION  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

The  beat  literary  article  in  the  Quarterlies  this  month 
is  that  upon  "  American  Fiction,^  which  appears  in  the 
Edinhttrgh  Jfeview,  It  is  a  masterly  survey  of  the 
American  novel  before  and  after  the  war,  and  is  marked 
by  much  literary  acumen  and  interesting  analysis.  The 
writer  thinks  the  Americans  have  only  as  yet  produced 
one  great  writer  of  romance— Hawthorne — and  no  great 
novelist.  In  short  stories  they  are  our  superiors.  The  great 
American  novel  will  not  have  to  be  written  by  the  New 
England  school  of  impersonal  realism.  Miss  Murfree,  who 
writes  under  the  name  of  "  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,"  com- 
mands the  admiration  of  the  reviewer.  She  uses  a  larger 
canvas  and  a  broader  point  than  any  of  her  contem- 
poraries. Of  Bret  Harte  it  is  said  that  he  is  a  Califomian 
Dickens — ^with  a  ^fference.  Breadth  of  s^pathy,  artistic 
reticence,  intuition,  and  sense  of  the  picturesque  saved 
Bret  Harte  from  sinking  into  mediocrity.  George  Cable, 
in  his  "Miniatures  of  (>eole  Life,"  can  hardly  be  praised 
too  highly  for  the  quality  of  his  work.  This  painter  of 
the  bygone  civilisation  of  a  grey-haired  comer  of  the 
States  transports  us  into  a  new  yet  old  world.  There  is 
a  page  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  pitilessly  faithful 
photographs  which  Howells  produces  of  an  artificial,  con- 
ventional, highly  sophisticated  society.  In  his  hands 
Americans  seem  to  have  lost  the  virility  of  the  race. 
The  reviewer  thus  summarise  the  later  schools  of 
Amerioan  fiction : — 

i^M9  •Obool  i«  ^.^en  tip  to  ttie  exhibition  of  character. 
Direct  transcripts  from  contempomry  society  form  its  staple 
subject.  Short  stories,  instead  of  novels  or  romances,  become 
its  favourite  method  of  presentation.  Commonplace 
characters,  ordinary  scenes  in  society,  familiar  incidents  in 
daily  life,  are  portrayed  with  minate  realism  of  treatment, 
fidelity  of  detail,  and  accuracy  of  observation.  Another 
school,  while  adherins;  to  contemporary  life  as  their  main 
subject,  allows  freer  play  to  the  imagination,  neither  eschews 
passion  nor  dreads  melodrama,  and  endeavours  to  unite  the 
realism  of  the  novel  with  the  idealism  of  romance.  The  first 
group  of  writers  belonfsf,  for  the  most  part,  to  keen  and 
crowded  New  England,  where  intense  concentration  of 
wealth,  trade,  and  population  seems  to  have  fostered  a 
corresponding  intensity  of  literary  finish.  The  second  ^onp 
of  writers  belongs  to  the  West  and  to  the  South,  and  its  best 
representatives  are  Bret  Harte  and  Howe,  Cable  and  Miss 
Murfree. 

I  have  not  space  to  follow  the  reviewer  through  his 
detailed  criticism  of  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  and  others,  but 
the  following  general  observations  on  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  American  novel  will  be  read  with  interest 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic : — 

Within  more  recent  years  literature,  and  especially  fiction, 
has,  as  it  were,  introduced  the  two  nations  to  each  other.  The 
novelists  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds  have  done  as  much 
as  steam  and  telegraphy  to  foster  kindly  feelings  between 
kindred  peoples.  They  have  proved  more  efficient  guardians 
of  the  peace  than  a  score  of  presidents  or  premiers. 
The  fact  that  the  American  novelists  mainly  devote 
themselves  to  the  portraiture  of  everyday  characters, 
or  to  photography  of  contemporary  life,  is  true.  Their  works 
are  deficient  in  creative  power,  and  triviality  is  their  curse. 
Some  other  reason  must  be  found  for  the  want  of  creative 
power,  depth,  passion,  and  richness  which  characterises 
American  fiction.  A  re 'tain  delicacy  of  feature,  grace  of 
movement,  neatness  of  p>se,  distinguish  both  the  mental 
and  the  physical  products  of  the  country.  Its  literature,  like 
its  beauty,  belongs  to  nervous,  highly  strung,  keenly  sus- 
ceptible oiganisations.  American  thought  is  apt  to  be 
superficial.  Their  readers  rarely  think  a  thing  out ;  they  are 
suggestive  rather  than  forcible;  they  pUy  with  their 
difficulties  as  cats  play  with  mice.  Cold,  self-possessed,  pre- 
cocious, alert,  keen-witted  Americans  seem  wanting  in  Itfu '  — ' 


passion,  repose,  and  expansiveness.  Their  versatility  is 
phenomenal ;  but  the  gift  is  dangerous  if  it  dissipates  powers 
and  squanders  talents.  Newspapers  and  magaxines  usurp 
the  place  of  books  ;  the  best  men  become  editors  instead 
of  authors ;  every  one  is  content  to  become  the  tde- 
graph  of  public  opinion.  In  the  stress  and  strain  of  life 
Englishmen  are  also  losing  their  solidity,  their  repose,  their 
reserved  strength  both  of  mind  and  body.  England  is  grow- 
ing Americanised,  and  the  similarity  between  the  two  nations 
is  in  our  opinion  becoming  daily  more  marked.  In  its 
extravagant,  or  imitative  stages,  American  fiction  rcCaine<]l 
the  ver&ncy  of  youth.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  it  passed, 
with  a  bound,  into  a  literature  of  old  age.  Elaborate 
portraits,  painted  by  American  novelists,  may  arrest  atten- 
tion for  scientific  drawing  of  muscles,  yet  they  are  little 
more  than  lifeless  mechanisms.  Except  keen  observatioo, 
felicity  of  expression,  and  technical  skill,  American  novelists 
contribute  little  or  nothing  to  their  lay  fig  ures.  Too  artistic 
to  attempt  anything  beyond  their  powers,  they  rarely 
approach  great  Bubjects  or  g^eat  characters.  Consequently 
they  restrict  themselves  to  ranges  of  feeling  which  lie 
uniformly  low,  and  to  a  treatment  which  is  realistically 
photographic. 


FRENCH  WOMEN  AND   THEIR  DOWRIES. 

BY  MADAME  ADAH. 

Madame  Adam,  writing  on  the  "Dowries  of  Women  in 
France,"  in  the  North  Atnerican  Review  for  January, 
concludes  her  paper  in  somewhat  despairing  terms. 
She  says : — 

More  and  more  in  France  young  people  marry,  not  from 
attraction  for  one  another,  not  for  love,  but  for  the  dowry ; 
and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  parents  are  less  and  l^s- 
able  to  give  large  dowries,  because  money  is  depreciating  day 
by  day.  So  that  here  in  France  we  can  only  fear  a  greater 
falling  off  in  marriages  and  population  than  that  which 
prevails  now,  and  which  is  certainly  caused  in  a  great  measure- 
among  people  of  small  means  by  the  question  of  dowry.  Let 
some  one  tell  me  the  remedy.    I  do  not  see  it. 

The  paper  is  interesting,  not  because  of  its  despair^ 
but  because  of  the  account  which  she  gives  of  the  tnree 
systems  under  which  married  women's  property  is  regu- 
lated in  France.     These  are  — 

The  regime  de  la  communaute  leaves  the  husband  sol» 
master. 

The  rSfflnie  de  In  separation  d-e  hieru^  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  wife's  emancipation,  offers  more  advantages  than  the 
other  two  systems,  but  it  loses  all  force  if  the  wife  allows  her 
husband  to  secure  her  power  of  attorney. 

The  regime  dotal,  on  the  contrary,  protects  the  wife  against 
herself — which  is*  a  curious  thing. 

She  says : — 

The  system  generally  adopted,  especially  in  Nortbero 
France,  is  the  regime  de  la  commtmautS,  modified  by  a  con- 
tract with  reference  to  personal  property.  But  these  restrio- 
tions  do  not  change  the  husband's  right  to  administer  the 
property  until  he  has  shown  bad  management. 

If  those  about  to  marry  adopt  the  regime  de  la  $SpaTtttiam 
de  bierUy  the  wife  preserves  the  entire  administration  of  her 
own  property,  real  and  personal,  and  the  free  enjoyment  of 
her  income.  Then  the  husband  and  wife  both  contribute  to 
the  household  expenses,  following  the  agreement  secured  in 
the  contract  at  time  of  marriage.  If  these  agreements  bave^ 
not  been  made,  the  wife  contributes  to  the  expenses  of  the: 
family  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  her  income. 

There  is  only  one  province  in  the  north  of  France  where 
the  dotal  system  is  in  favour — that  is  Normandy.  The 
women  of  Kormandy  have  a  peculiar  character.  They  have 
a  more  important  place  in  the  household  of  the  peasants  and 
middle  classes ;  and  whereas  in  the  south  the  dotal  system 
gives  the  wife  a  little  freedom,  in  the  north  it  gives  her  entire 
^-^om  in  her  own  affairs. 
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THE  ARCHBISHOP'S  JUDGMENT. 

:irHAT  IS  LAWFCL  AND  UNLAWrUL  IN  THE  CHUBCH. 

In  the  Church  Quarterly  the  first  place  is  given  to  a 
Qologistic  account  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
judgment.  The  article  summarises  the  Primate's  judicial 
deliverance,  and  then  sums  up  as  follows  : — 

It  remains  to  compare  the  pronouncements  as  to  what  is 
"*•  lawful "  and  what  is  •*  unlawful."  It  is  ruled  unlawful  (1) 
to  sign  the  cross  in  the  Eucharistic  absolution  and  bene- 
diction ;  (3)  to  **  mix  "  the  chalice  publicly;  (3)  so  to  perform 
**Uie  manual  acts**  that  they  should  not  bo  visible  to  the 
communicants.  But  it  is  lawful  to  use  a  chalice  which  has 
been  *' mixed"  before  the  service  begins;  to  cleanse  the 
vessels,  after  the  service,  beforo  leaving  the  Holy  Table ;  to 
take  the  eastward  position  throngbout  the  service,  provided 
that  the  manual  acts  are  visibly  done ;  to  have  the  Agnus 
Dei  sung  during  the  communion  of  the  people ;  to  have  two 
lights  burning  on  the  Holy  Table  through  the  celebration, 
though  not  required  for  purposes  of  light. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  this  summary  that  what  is  per- 
cnitted  is  far  more  valuable  than  what  is  prohibited ;  and  the 
Jishop  gained  from  a  really  spiritual  court  what  has  never 
been  gained  from  a  secular. 

We  are  specially  impressed  by  (1)  the  courageous  independ- 
ence with  which  it  reviews  the  ground  traversed  by  previous 
•decisions  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  gives  due  weight  to 
•evidence  not  then  considered ;  and  (2)  by  the  consistently 
ecclesia-sticai  line  of  its  arguments,  as  witnessing  to  that 
historical  continuity  of  the  English  Church  which  is  ignored 
by  popular  Protestantism,  and  the  assertion  of  which  was 
a  main  principle  of  the  Church  revival  movement  of  1833. 
In  a  very  few  points,  as  we  have  intimated,  we  think  this 
judgment  open  to  respectful  and  honest  criticism ;  but,  taking 
it  as  a  whole,  we  accept  it  with  earnest  gratitude. 

We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  of  the  troest  interests  of  the  Church,  those 
wh^m  it  concerns  would  do  well  to  give  full  practical  weight 
to  the  moral  authority  of  a  court  which,  whatever  may  bo 
isaid  against  the  principle  of  its  constitution,  has  at  any  rate 
presented  itself  before  the  Church  of  England  as  a  genuine 
spiritual  court,  and  has,  in  the  full  force  of  the  words,  acted 
up  to  that  high  character. 

In  tiie  Dublin  Review^  Mr.  Luke  lUvington  examines 
at  considerable  length,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  stand- 
point, the  bearing  of  the  Lincoln  judgment  on  the  High 
Church  party.   He  contends  their  position  is  as  follows : — 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  they  hold,  teaches  Catholic 
^mth.  Besides  its  actual  statement  of  much  that  is  Catholic, 
it  refers  us  (the}^  say)  to  the  principle  of  "  Catholic  consent'* 
KS-t,  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers),  and  thereby  it 
indirectly  teaches  all  that  comes  under  the  head  of  that 
consent.  Now  the  doctrines  of  the  Real  Presence,  and  the 
Sncbaristic  sacrifice,  and  Eucharistic  adoration,  are  part  of 
the  faith  which  has  been  taught  by  "Catholic  consent." 
Therefore  they  are  taught  by  the  Prayer  Book.  True,  these 
•doctrines  are  not  taught  by  the  Episcopate  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  never  &ve  been.  .  .  .  But,  say  our  friends,  the 
Prayer  Book  taught  it  (i.e,  the  Real  Substantial  Presence),  as 
though  a  book  and  not  the  living  Episcopate  could  constitute 
Ihe  iccletia  doceTU.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  a  book  being  the  voice 
of  the  Church  is  to  a  Catholic  so  supremely  absurd  that  even 
if  he  has  passed  a  portion  of  his  life  in  the  Church  of 
England  he  soon  has  a  difficulty  in  suppressing  a  smile  at 
the  singular  delusion  in  which  he  was  once  ensnared. 

Two  features  of  the  judgment  are  also  noticed,  Le,  its 
dissociation  of  ritual  from  doctrine,  and  its  condemnation 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  'for  not  reciting  the  prayer  of 
tx>naecration  with  proper  "visibility."  The  reviewer 
dissents  strongly  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  his  com- 
mendation of  the  judgment  that  it  recognises  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  English  Church.  In  Mr.  Rivington's  opinion, 
it  is  precisely  what  it  destroys. 


HOW  DID  CHRIST  RISE  AGAIN  ? 
DR.  Abbott's  theory  op  the  resueebction. 
In  the  Con  tempera  ly    Review^  Dr.  Abbott   replies  ta 
Professor  Beet's  paper  on   **The  Certainties    of  Chris- 
tianity."    Dr.  Abbott  says : — 

Probably  I,  too,  have  laid  myself  open  to  misunderstanding. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  nie  that  the  Professor  hims^ 
has  misunderstood  me  so  far  as  to  think  that  I 
reckoned  among  "illusions  "  both  the  belief  in  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  also  the  belief  in  His  resurrection.  On  the 
contrary,  I  regard  these  as  the  most  real  of  realities,  except 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  hardly  any  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  **  divine,"  and  wlio  think  that  *'  rising  again " 
means  simply  walking  and  talking  after  death.  Perhaps  the 
Professor  and  I  look  at  the  same  things  from  a  different  point 
of  view,  he  regarding  them  as  "  certainties,"  1  as  "realities." 

He  fully  admits  that  there  was  some  manifestation  of 
the  risen  Saviour  in  some  real  and  objective  shape,  but  he 
does  not  think  that  this  requires  us  to  beheve  that 
Christ's  body  laid  in  the  grave  was  raised  to  life.  Dr. 
Abbott  denies  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  one's  body 
raised  from  the  dead  is  a  test  of  divinity,  and  ne  maintains 
that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  was  something  very 
far  above  the  mere  reanimation,  or  even  the  spiritual 
mutation,  of  the  body.  It  is  evident  that  the  appearance 
of  our  Saviour  to  the  Apostle  Paul  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
vision,  and  Dr.  Abbott  maintains  that  St.  Paul  placed  the 
manifestation  of  the  Saviour  to  himself  on  the  same 
footing  with  manifestations  to  the  other  Apostles.  He 
points  out  that  great  difficulties  attend  any  hypothesis 
that  descends  to  details,  illustrating  this  by  the  curious 
theory  of  Bishop  Westcott,  t^at  the  risen  body  of  Christ 
had  flesh  and  bones,  but  no  blood,  blood  being  with  the 
Jews  the  symbol  and  seat  of  corruptible  life. 

Life  being  so  short,  and  the  art  of  well-doing  so  long  and 
bard,  why  should  those  who  have  one  of  the  greatest  helps 
to  well-doing — I  mean  the  belief  in  Christ's  resurrection — 
say  to  others  who  also  have  it,  "  You  cannot  possibly  have  it, 
unless  you  believe  it  after  our  fashion,"  and  "  Unless  you 
believe  it  after  our  fashion,  you  will  not  admit  that  Christ  is 
divine  "?  In  the  first  place,  that  is  not  true  ;  for,  as  1  have 
said  above,  some  people  disbelieve  the  former,  yet  believe  the 
latter.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  spiritual ;  for  spiritually 
it  is  quite  possible  that  one  may  disbelieve  the  former  yet 
believe  the  latter.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  not  wise ;  for  if 
to-morrow  bhould  demonstrate,  beyond  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  the  manifestations  of  Christ  to  the  other  Apostles  were 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  manifestation  to  the  thirteenth,  and 
that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  not  icateiial,  but  simply 
spiritual,  what  should  we  say  then  of  the  champion  of 
Christianity  who  had  committed  us  to  the  statement  that 
henceforth  *'none  will  admit  the  claims  of  Christ  to  be 
divine"? 


Chautauquan. — ^The  February  number  contains  a 
symposium  by  half  a  dozen  well-known  American  ladies 
upon  the  great  servant-girl  question.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  maintains  that  every  American  girl  ought  to  be 
trained  to  domestic  service,  and  she  suggests  that  a  semi- 
or  post-collegiate  course  of  domestic  service  should  be 
instituted  as  an  adjunct  to  the  higher  education,  and  a 
degree  conferred  upon  its  successful  graduates.  Those  of 
the  first  year  might  add  the  initials,  '*H.  N."  to  their 
names,  meaning,  *' Hopeful  Neophyte.'*  Those  of  the 
second  year  **H.  E.,"  meaning,  ** Household  Expert." 
Mrs.  Miller  says  that  she  long  ago  settled  in  her  own 
mind  that  the  mission  of  American  women  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  to  civilise  and  refine  the  working 
women  of  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  teach  them 
the  language,  and  in  due  time  send  them  out  to  found 
homes  and  train  the  next  generation  of  American  citizens. 
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THE  CARPENTERS  OP  PARIS. 

'  SOCIAL  MONOaRAPn?  07  1856  AND  1889. 

'  M.  FrscK  Brentano  is  a  name  to  command  readers 
even  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  appended  only  to  a  review 
of  another  man's  work.  The  book  which  he  has  thought 
worthy  of  careful  notice  and  high  praise  in  the  Nouvelle 
^  Bevue  is  M.  Maroussem*s  historical  study  of  the  "Car- 
penters of  Paris."  It  is  with  the  comfortable  sensation 
of  settUng  down  to  the  study  of  a  good  material  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  critic  that  readers  interested  in 
the  great  questions  of  modem  society  will  apply  them- 
selves to  the  article.    First  of  all,  M.  Maroussem*s  method 

^  pleases  M.  Funck  Brentano..  It  is  only  by  subdivision  of 
a  great  subject  and  careful  study  of  its  separate  parts 
that  anything  like  a  scientific  basis  of  theory  can  be 
formed.    In    taking    the  case    of    the     carpenters    of 

^  Paris,  and  studying  it  as  nearly  as  possible  exhaustively, 
M.  Maroussem  has,  in  his  reviewer's  opinion,  contributed 
much  by  example,  as  well  as  by  achievement,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  logical  and  progressive  method  of  treatment.  If 
his  example  should  produce  a  series  of  monographic 
studies,  as  far  as  possible  resembling  the  natural  sciences  in 
predsion,  data  would  little  by  httle  be  collected  for  the  con- 
struction of  something  approaching  to  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  social  question  as  it  exists  at  this  moment  in 
France.  And  as  Uie  carpenters  are  but  one  class  of 
artisans,  and  by  stating  their  case  light  is  thrown  on  the 
whole  question  of  skilled  labour,  so  the  case  of  France 
would  tiirow  light  on  the  modem  world.  The  essential 
necessity  is  to  substitute  science  for  sentiment. 

M.  Bretano  extracts  from  the  monograph  in  question 
certain  interesting  and  leading  facts.  The  carpenters  of 
Paris  are,  it  seems,  among  the  most  ancient  trade 
bodies  of  France.  Since  the  end  of  the  last 
century  their  salaries  have  increased  by  200  per 
cent.,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  day*s  work  has 
been  reduced  to  ten  hou^s  in  summer  and  eight 
in  winter.  Nevertheless,  their  numbers  are  decreasing 
from  day  to  day.  Also  they  are  breaking  up  into  different 
orders.  The  result  is  that,  notivithstanding  the  success 
of  the  co-operative  movement  of  a  portion  of  their  body, 
the  trade  altogether  is  declining,  and  though  the  car- 
penters of  Paris  are  even  now  unrivalled  in  the  world, 
their  art  is  decaying,  and  their  technical  constmction 
grows  less.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is,  according 
to  M.  Maroussem,  to  be  found  in  a  social  movement 
towards  individual  development,  intellectual  inde- 
pendence, and  personal  initiative.  A  comparison 
18  made  between  the  monograph  of  a  carpenter 
and  his  family  done  in  1856,  and  one  done  by  M.  de 
Maroussem  in  1889.  The  two  workmen  are  taken  under 
conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  aUke.  They  are  neither 
specially  skilled  workmen  nor  incompetent.  They  belong 
to  the  "  nucleus  "  of  working  carpenters ;  both  are  highly 
respectable,  both  are  mamed.  The  carpenter  of  1856 
received  fifty  centimes  an  hour;  the  carpenter  of  1889 
received  eighty,  that  is  sixty  per  cent.  more.  The  first  paid 
one  franc  fifty  centimes  for  nis  midday  meal ;  the  second 
ffives  three  francs  for  his;  the  furniture  of  the  home 
IS  about  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  the  second 
possesses  a  liqueur  stand  and  a  coffee  service  and 
viatiDg    cards.      The  wife    of    the    second    wears   a 


bonnet,  the  wife  of  the  first  was  content  with  a 
cap.  Each  of  them  has  his  little  collection  of  books,  bat 
the  Hbrary  of  the  first  contained  the  '*  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  and  was  composed  of  none  but  religious  books ; 
that  of  the  second  mcludes  "Karl  Marx  on  Oi^itsl,'' 
and  other  revolutionary  works.  Tha  significance  of  this 
illustration  depends  upon  whether  the  two  are  types  or 
only  individual  instances.  M.  Maroussem  adduces  a 
CTeat  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  thev  are  types.  The 
lioal  touch  of  difference  is  that  while  the  first  is 
orthodox,  the  second  does  not  submit  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Church  in  even  the  great  events 
of  family  Ufe — he  is  civilly  married,  and  his  children 
are  not  baptised. 

THE  LAW  OF  CONJUGAL  ATTRACTIOK. 

LIKE  DRAWS  TO  LIKE. 

Hermann  Fol,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living 
embryologists,  while  staying  at  Nice — the  Mecca  of 
honeymooning— had  his  attention  attracted  to  the 
resemblances  oetween  young  married  couples.  Fol  hts 
already  ^ven  convincing  proof  of  the  phenomenal  keen- 
ness of  his  observative  faculty.  He  was  thf«  first  scientist 
to  precisely  notice  and  accurately  describe  the  nuirveUons 
processes  which  take  place  during  the  fertilisation  of  an 
e^g.  The  popular  notion  that  married  people  "end  by 
resembling  each  other  '^  was  shared  by  Fol,  but  his  trained 
vision  detected  amongst  crowds  of  young  married  couplei, 
characteristics  that  led  him  to  suppose  a  contrary  pro- 
position to  be  nearer  the  truth — they  begin  bjr  resemblii]^ 
each  other.  To  put  the  matter  to  scientifio  test,  he 
engaged  in  a  series  of  observations  and  researches  on  the 
photographs  of  young  and  old  married  couples,  the  results 
which  lie  publishes  in  the  Revu^  Scitntifique,  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  his  statistical  conclusions  : —  • 

Couples.  Resemblances.      Non-Resemblances.    Total 

per  cent.  per  cent. 

Young         ...  132  about  60-66    ...    66  about  33  33    ...    198 
Old 38     „      71-70    ...     15      „      2830    ...      53 

The  vividly  large  percentage  of  physical  similarities 
between  young  married  couples  is  emphasised  by  the 
calculation  that  in  marriages  made  at  random — by  chance 
— the  number  of  resemblances  would  not  amount  to  more 
than  two  in  a  hundred.  Amongst  the  non-resemblanoes 
were  incl  ided  some  very  curious  cases,  where  man  and 
wife,  though  quite  dissimilar  in  every  other  req>ect,  yet 
exhibited  in  common  ''certain  traits  constituting  an 
ugliness  more  or  less  ridiculous."  Fol  infers  from  tms  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  candidates  for 
marriage  do  not  fear  the  particular  form  of  uglinnss  to 
which  their  mirror  accustoms  them. 

After  warning  against  hasty  generalisation  from  resolta 
so  comparativ^y  meagre,  Fol  invites  other  scientists  to 
follow  up  the  subject,  and  verify  or  modify  the  following 
tentative  conduaions  he  draws : — 

(1)  In  the  immense  majority  of  marriages  of  "  indina- 
tion,"  the  contracting  parties  are  attracted  by  similarities 
and  not  by  dissimilanties. 

(2)  The  resemblances  between  aged  married  couplea 
is  not  a  fact  acquired  by  conjugal  life. 


HOW  TO  HELP. 

A  NEW  edition  of  '*  How  to  Help  "  has  been  published^ 
in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  formulate,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Rules  and  R^ulations  of  the  Association  of 
Helpers.  This  is  published  in  a  pamphlet  at  2d.,  aod 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  post  &ee  for  2^d. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  MANAGING  STREET  BOYS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DRUMMOND. 

In  GiMhi  Words  there  is  an  excellent  paper  by 
Professor  Dnimmond  on  the  Boys'  Brigade,  an  article 
which  ought  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  brigade 
members  a  hundred-fold,  for  it  amounts  to  a  declaration, 
made  with  all  the  authority  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  esteemed  religious  teachers  of  the  present  day,  that 
a  new  patent  process  has  been  discovered  for  the 
management  of  street  boys,  the  great  secret  of  which  is 
drill.     In  this  new  process — 

The  whole  art  and  mystery  of  making  boys  is  explained  to 
Toa;  the  whole  process  of  cleaniog,  restoring,  renovating 
them  ;  of  clothing  them  and  putting  them  into  a  right  mind, 
of  giving  them  a  sound  body  and  a  reasonable  soul. 

Call  these  boys,  boys^  which  they  are,  and  ask  them  to  sit 
up  in  a  Sunday-class,  and  no  power  on  earth  will  make  them 
do  it ;  but  put  a  fivepenny  cap  on  them  and  call  them 
soldiers,  which  they  are  not,  and  yon  can  order  them  about 
till  midnight  The  genius  who  discovered  this  astounding 
and  inexplicable  psychological  fact  ought  to  ran^  with  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  As  class  it  was  confusion,  depression, 
demoralisation,  blasphemy,  chaos.  As  company  it  is  respect, 
self-respect,  enthusiasm,  happiness,  peace. 

The  secret  was  first  found  out  by  a  Glasgow  volunteer, 
who  started  his  new  patent  in  1883,  with  the  result  that 
at  the  end  of  1890  there  are  433  companies  in  existence, 
1,370  oflicers,  and  18,000  members.  More  than  half  are 
in  Scotland,  5,800  are  in  England,  and  the  rest  are 
scattered  all  over  the  English-speaking  world.  The 
brigade  is  emphatically  a  religious  movement,  every  com- 
pany is  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  some 
existing  Christian  local  institution. 

Contrary  to  a  somewhat  natural  impression,  the  Boys* 

Brigade  does  not  teach  the  **  Art  of  War,"  nor  does  it 
foster  or  encourage  the  war-spirit.  It  simply  employs 
military  organisation,  drill,  and  discipline,  as  the  most 
stimulating  and  interesting  means  of  securing  the  atten- 
tion of  a  volatile  class  and  of  promoting  self-respect, 
chivalry,  courtesy,  esprit  de  corps,  and  a  host  of  kindred 
virtues. 

In  addition  to  Sunday  classes  every  company  reports 
an  address  given  at  drill  during  the  week,  and  each  parade 
is  opened  and  closed  with  prayer.  One  or  more  clubs 
for  cricket,  footbaU,  g3nnna8tic8  or  swimming  are  formed 
in  connection  with  almost  every  company.  Summer 
camps  have  been  started,  ambulance  drills  have  been 
established,  and  last  year  over  200  boys  in  Glasgow  passed 
the  St.  Andrew's  ambulance  examination.  Reading 
and  club  rooms  have  been  formed  by  some  companies  and 
a  hundred  bands  have  been  established.  The  following 
is  Professor  Drummond*s  conclusion  : — 

Many  of  the  prime  movers  in  this  new  cause  are  men  who 
have  been  almost  straneers  to  such  work  before.  But  they 
saw  here  something  definite,  practical,  human  ;  something 
that  they  could  begin  upon  without  committing  themselves 
to  positions  which  they  had  not  quite  thought  out.  For  a 
real  field  of  honest  usefulness— a  field  where  the  tools 
reqtiired  are  simply  the  stronger  and  better  elements  in 
Christian  mimhood,  there  is  prol^bly  nothing  open  just  now 
to  laymen  which  has  in  it  anything  like  the  same  substance 
and  promise  as  this. 

The  headquarters  of  this  unique  and  important  organisation 
are  in  Glasgow.  An  ample  literature  is  now  on  the  shelves  at 
headquarters,  so  that  asking  questions  will  cause  ho  trouble. 
The  address  is — The  Brigade  Secretary,  60,  Bath  Street, 
Glasgow. 


ARE  WOMEN  WORSE  THAN  MEN? 

YES — OFTBN  AND  IN  MANY  THINGS  ! 

In  the  Leisure  Hour  for  February  Mrs.  Mayo  devotes 
her  serial  paper,  **  Under  Discussion,"  to  a  criticism  of 
some  women's  manners  and  ways.  "The  article  is  a  strong 
one,  in  the  form  of  a  conversation,  but  the  gist  of  it  is 
that  women  are  distinctly  inferior  to  men  in  very  many 
important  elements  of  human  character.  Women,  to 
be^^in  with,  blind  themselves  to  their  own  wickedness  by 
using  innocent  terms  to  describe  plain  sins.  Treachery 
is  called  tact ;  lies,  fibbing ;  drunkenness,  over-stimu- 
lation ;  while  thoughtlessness  is  simply  sheer  vulgar 
selfishness  and  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others. 
Selfishness  may  be  equal  in  both  sexes,  but  it  manifests 
ffcself  pre-eminently  in  some  women  by  their  capacity 
for  petty  pushing  and  grasping,  and  by  their  callous 
indifference  to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others  : — 

I  am  afraid  that  disregard  for  others*  rights,  an  indisposi- 
tion to  look  not  only  "  on  one*s  own  things,  but  also  on  the 
things  of  others,'*  is  a  besetting  weakness  of  our  poor  sex.  I 
think  it  is  John  Ruskin  who  somewhere  says,  in  his  rather 
sweeping  fashion,  that  he  has  come  across  very  few  women 
who  seem  to  realise  that  there  is  anybody  else  in  the  world 
except  themselves  and  their  own  children  1 

Sometimes  out  of  spiteful  inquisitiveness,  sometimes 
to  gratify  a  mean  vanity,  women  will  recklessly  undermine 
or  damage  the  influence  or  authority  which  is  really 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  young  lives.  Nor  is  this 
all.  While  men  and  women  are  far  more  alike  than  they 
are  indifferent,  women  are  much  wickeder  in  being  more 
spiteful : — 

For  instance,  women  go  out  of  their  way  to  inflict  i^in 
or  contumely  on  each  other,  even  when  there  is  no  question 
of  revenge  or  spite,  or  scarcely  of  personal  knowledge.  I 
have  no  doubt  some  men  are  quite  as  purse-proud  or  house- 
proud as  some  women,  but  generally  they  will  simply  neg- 
lect those  whom  they  outshine.  1  he  woman  wishes  to  drive 
home  her  triumph  and  enjoy  it  with  the  flavour  of  some- 
body's humiliation. 

Then,  again,  few  women  have  among  themselves  any 
share  of  that  which  among  men  is  called  **  honour."  A 
room  full  of  girls  will  indulge  in  the  most  spiteful 
remarks  about  a  visitor  whom  they  see  coming  up  the 
avenue,  and  then  the  moment  she  has  arrived  in  the 
room  they  will  surround  her  with  greetings,  hugging  her, 
kissing  her,  and  generally  teaching  a  terrible  lesson  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  feminine  treachery  : — 

I  have  heard  men  make  remarks  about  others  both  spiteful 
and  severe But  those  men  would  not  straight- 
way fawn  upon  the  object  of  their  contempt,  and  profess 
an  unctuous  joy  in  his  society.  If  any  man  did  so,  his  fellows 
would  instantly  dub  him  a  cad  and  a  sneak.  And  yet  too 
many  men  only  laugh  when  they  detect  women  in  these  mean 
treacheries  I  Quite  recently  a  "  society  "  journal  said  airily, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  women  are  allowed  to  speak  and 
behave  in  ways  which  would  cause  the  immediate  ostracism 
of  a  man.  I  think  the  virtue  about  which  women  should 
examine  themselves  and  their  ways  is  truthfuluess  1  I  do 
think  it  is  the  lack  of  this  which  underlies  much  t>ad  manners,, 
and  social  treachery,  and  petty  injustice. 

Mrs.  Mayo  finishes  up  by  quoting  Canon  Littledale, 
who  says  that  men  rarely  stab  one  another  with  the  personal 
stilettos  of  concentrated  spite  which  women  are  apt  to 
wield.  Men  are  loth  to  strike  a  fallen  enemy,  whereas 
too  many  women  delight  in  trampling  on  him  to  the  last. 
He  also  says  that  there  is  a  lower  standard  of  truthfulness 
among  women  than  among  men,  proved  by  small  social 
hypocrisies,  continual  inaccuracy,  and  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  exaggeration. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

WHO  IT  WILL  HOLD  AND  WHAT  IT  WILL  CONTAIX. 

SoMB  five  ^ears  ago,  when  I  issued  a  collection  of 
articles  contnbuted  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  under  the 
title  of  '^  Centres  of  Spiritual  Activity,*'  I  prefixed  it 
with  an  introduction  in  which  I  ventured  to  define  my 
ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Ideal  Church. 
There  was  one  sentence  in  this  introduction  which 
6ummed  up  somewhat  paradoxically^  but  yet  quite 
truthfully,  the  essential  characteristics  of  my  conception 
of  the  Ideal  Church.  That  sentence  was  as  follows : — 
''The  Ideal  Church  will  include  atheists  among  its 
members,  and  run  a  theatre  and  a  pubhc-house."  The 
formula  was  purposely  cast  in  a  shape  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  attention  and  to  excite  reflection. 
It  would  have  been  perfectly  possible  to  have  framed 
the  conception  in  terms  that  would  not  have  been 
open  to  cavil,  but  it  was  worth  while  to  incur  criti- 
cism for  the  sake  of  stirring  up  thought.  Mr.  Blath- 
wayt,  towards  the  close  of  last  year,  called  at  my 
ofiice  to  have  a  conversation  with  me  on  the  subject,  and 
published  his  notes  of  our  talk  in  Great  Thoughts  of 
January  3rd.  The  report  of  our  conversation  was  then 
sent  round  by  the  editor  of  Chreat  Thoughts  to  various 
persons,  whose  opinions  upon  the  ideal  therein  set  forth 
have  been  published  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  same 
paper. 

Dr.  Clifford,  the  ex-President  of  the  Baptist  Union, 
expressed  himself  as  completely  in  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  and  aim  out  of  which  my  theory  grew,  end  saw  in 
tnem  and  it  a  return  to  the  Christianity  of  Christ  Jesus. 
His  objections  to  some  of  the  details  were  expressed  by 
him  in  a  correspondence  which  subsequently  appeared  in 
the  Baptist  newspaper.  Canon  Scott-Holland  complained 
that  my  ideal  of  a  Church  devoted  to  doing  good  left  off 
before  the  difficulty  of  the  Churches  begins.  Tha  asser- 
tion of  Dogma,  the  claim  of  the  Sacraments,  the  power 
of  the  Church,  begin  when  a  man,  trying  to  do  good, 
finds  that  he  cannot  do  good  at  all  without  the. 
inflow  of  secret  healing  life  which  comes  through  the 
fixed  elements  in  the  Church — Dogma,  Sacrament, 
Pilesthood.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thain  Davi(£on  cries  "  *  Gooa 
Lord,  deliver  usl'  The  heterogeneous  conglomeration 
in  which  your  prophetic  eyes  sees  the  Church  of  the 
Future  is  nothmg  better  than  a  social  and  religious 
chaos."  He  condemns  my  conception  as  grotesque,  as 
defiant  of  biblical  teaching,  and  as  involving  the  throw- 
ing aside  of  cbe  whole  system  of  Faaiine  theology,  and 
of  subetituxine  the  hrosA  road  for  the  narrow.  The 
Bishop  of  Becuord  in  a  long  letter  modestly  expresses 
liis  preference  for  the  Church  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  he  maintains  would  bo  set  aside  if  Mr.  Stead's 
theories  were  to  prevail  Dr.  Billing  says :  ''  I  should 
hail  a  new  reformation  which  should  give  us  champions 
of  good  works  as  zealous  as  the  old  Reformation  cham- 
pions of  justification  by  faith.  Such  will  probably 
neither  '  run  a  theatre  nor  a  public-house,'  but  they 
will  find  an  immense  field  for  uiem  to  labour  in.  The 
Ohurch  of  the  Incarnation  has  a  boundless  mission  to 
the  human  race,  but  I  do  not  expect  any  real  benefit 
for  the  race  from  any  effort  that  does  not  recognise  the 
necessity  of  a  moral  change,  and  I  know  of  no  hope  for 
this  change  but  from  Christ,  and  the  means  to  this  end 
He  has  ordained."  The  Rev.  Robert  Horton  says  that 
lie  entirely  agrees  with  what  I  obviously  mean,  but  he  is 
obliged  to  differ  from  what  I  actually  say.  The  hope  of 
the  world  secus  to  him  to  lie  in  the  Church  dnking  into 
her  proper  insignificance  in  order  that  Christ  should  take 
rigntf  ul  pmce.      Lord  Meath  does  not  see  how  any 


Christian  could  well  find   fault  with  my  ideal  Chiudi, 
seeing  that  it  is  to  consist  of  all  men  who  take  Christ  as 
their  example,  and  who  endeavour  to  imitate  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  in  their  lives,  as  our  Lord  Himself  has  said 
that  "  he  that  is  not  a^inst  us  is  on  our  part"    Colonel 
Griffin,  the  yice-Presideut  of  the  Baptist  Union,  says  the 
Church  of  the  future  will  still  be  the  Church  of  the  past 
Christ's  Church  remaineth ;  cannot  be  improved.  TheChiuch 
will  be  ever  the  same.    The  world  needs  no  new  ChuiclL 
If  we  pre  to  be  Christs  it  will  be  by  having  Christ's  q)irit  in 
us,  V  hi  :h  we  can  only  have  by  close  personal  contact  with 
the  Hving  Saviour.    Professor  John  Stuart  Blaclde  thinks 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  tJie  main  Mr.  Stead  is 
quite  right.    Nevertheless,  he  thinks  that  atheists  must 
be  left  outside.    Looking  at  Christ  as  a  friend  looks  to  a 
friend,  men  will  learn  to  be  Christians  and  forget  to  be 
Churchmen.    The  Rev.  John  Pulsford,  in  a  very  kindly 
letter,  says  that  he  foresaw  tl  at  my  imprisonment  would 
be  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  me,  but  a  leader  of  men 
must  be  all  the  more  careful  that  he  is  led,  otherwise  he 
will  deceive  and  curse  both  himself  and  ^ose  whom  he 
leads.    Strictly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  right  Leader 
of  men.    If  the  real  men  of  the  future  are  called  to  be 
''  not  Christians  but  Christs,*'  they  will  no  more  prescribe 
either  theological  or  ecdesiastical  systems  than  Gfaikt 
did.  ''  I  want  to  underscore  and  endorse  every  line  of  that 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Stead's  confession  of  faith,  beginning 
with,    I   think,    'Christ  came  into  the  worid  to  bring 
heaven  to  earth,'  etc.  etc." 

In  my  reply  in  the  current  number  of  Great  Thoughit 
1  entirely  disclaim  any  desire  to  invent  a  new  Chiuch. 
If,  as  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  seems  to  think,  the  ideal 
Church  I  described  &ve  years  ago  is  not  the  Chuich  of 
Christ,  then  it  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  For  the 
Church  of  the  Future  must  be  the  Qiurch  of  Christ,  or  it 
is  not  worth  while  talking  about. 

So  far  from  ignoring  the  central  fact  that  the  Ch:irch  ia 
a  picked  company  of  select  and  electsouls,  whoare  gathered 
together  out  of  the  world  in  order  that  liiey  may  more 
effectively  help  to  save  the  world,  I  hold  that  doctrine 
much  more  strongly  than  some  of  my  critics.  All  that  I 
asked  was  that  in  constructing  our  ideal  Church  balow 
we  should  endeavour  to  make  it  approximate  as  dosdy 
as  possible  to  the  Church  of  the  Firstborn  above. 
There  are  sheep  and  there  are  goats ;  but  somehow  their 
skins  have  got  mixed.  When  people  cry  out  against  me 
for  saying  that  the  ideal  Church  ought  to  indadu 
atheists,  they  forget  that  we  are  all  atheists  half  our  tine, 
and  that  the  Church  that  does  not  include  atheists  as  a 
practical,  actual  fact  among  its  members,  is  a  Chmch 
which  has  never  yet  existed  in  this  world.  As  to  the 
Rev.  Canon  Scott-Holland*s  criticism,  I  cannot  Vaing 
myself  to  believe  that  the  Divine  Spirit  is  farmed  oat  to 
any  ring  of  ecclesiastical  monopolists  as  if  it  were  a 
S3mdicato  with  the  exclusive  concession  to  a  patent 
medicine ;  nor  can  I,  with  the  Society  of  Friends  Wore 
me,  regard  Sacraments  as  so  indispensable. 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  Churdi  to  interpret  the  love  of 
God  to  a  world  which  is  sometimes  so  miserable  it  forgets 
to  love,  and  when  it  ceases  to  love  it  loses  toaoh  with 
God.  Where  love  is,  God  is,  and  the  true  ideal  Cimrch 
is  that  which  hest  makes  men  feel  that  God  is  love,  and 
that  God  is  everywhere.  Among  all  men  and  women  of 
this  generation  there  is  no  one  who  preacdies  more 
passionately  and  with  a  more  earnest  conviction  the  truth 
that  only  love  and  sacrifice  can  save  the  w<»rld  than  Olive 
Schreiner.  In  an  ideal  Church  which  included  Christ-like 
sculs  forlorn  in  the  lack  of  the  consolations  of  Chxi&tiamty, 
surely  the  author  of  "  The  Story  of  a  Soutii  African  Fann," 
would  find  a  shelter  and  a  home. 


Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews. 
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FIFTT  TEARS  OF  SANITAR7  PROGRESS. 

Ther£  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Heview 
npoD  the  '*'  Sanitary  Progress  of  the  last  Fifty  Years/' 
bued  chiefly  upon  Sir  John  8imon*8  history  of  English 
ttnitary  institutions.  In  the  present  day,  when  we  are 
all  ahoddering  at  Darkest  England  as  it  is  now,  to  see 
the  following  picture  of  English  towns  (taken  from  the 
r^rt  of  the  Boyal  Commission,  1844-5)  is  quite 
refreshing: — 

Out  of  50  towns  visited  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners, 
the  diamage  was  reported  as  bad  in  43,  the  cleansing  in  42, 
the  water  sapply  in  32.  In  Liverpool  40,000,  and  in  Man- 
chester 15,000,  of  the  working  class  lived  in  cellars,  "  dark, 
damp,  dirtj,  and  Hl-ventilated."  The  results  of  this  state 
of  things  were  clearly  seen.  Whilst  the  death-rate  in 
cooDtiy  districts  was  18*2  per  thousand,  in  tjwns  it 
was  26'2,  in  Birmingham  and  Leeds  it  was  27*2,  in 
Bristol  30-9,  i*i  Manchester  33-7,  in  liverpobl  34*8.  The  aver- 
age age  at  death  in  Kutland  and  in  Wiltshire  was  36^  years, 
whilst  in  Leeds  it  was  21,  in  Manchester  20,  in  Liverpool  17. 

The  sanitary  period  began  in  1838,  after  which  our  history 
faUs  into  three  main  periods.  There  is,  first  of  all, 
from  1838  to  1854,  a  time  of  great,  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public,  somewhat  blina  activity,  when  a  sense  of  evils 
lather  than  a  knowledge  of  possible  remedies  dictated  public 
action.  Fh>m  1854  to  1866  there  follows  a  time  of  apparent 
stagnation,  but  perhaps  of  greater  and  more  lasting  growth. 
With  1866  b^ms  a  great  outburst  of  legislative  activity, 
ftimnlated  by  the  report  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission 
in  1871,  which  has  lasted  to  the  present  time,  and  has,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  affectea  administration. 

From  that  day  to  this  prepress,  although  irregular,  has 
heen  steady,  ^e  article  is  not  one  which  can  be  sum- 
mahaed  with  advantage,  but  the  following  figures  are 
interesting.  If  all  men  lived  their  full  span  of  eighty 
years  \he  death-rate  would  be  12*5  per  thousand.  In 
Sarrey,  outside  Liondon,  the  actual  deatn-rate  was  brought 
down  to  14*3.  The  death-rate  in  1838  in  England  was 
22*4,  but  it  has  never  fallen  below  21.  In  the  ten  years 
from  1871-80  the  children  bom  in  anjr  one  of  these  years 
had  1^800,000  years  more  of  expectation  of  life  than  they 
would  have  had  if  t^ey  had  been  bom  between  1838-54. 
Notwithstanding  all  our  sanitary  progress,  the  chance  of  a 
man  reaching  three-score  yearo  and  ten  is  smaller  than  it 
was  sixty  years  ago.  In  London  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  death-rate  was  80  per  thousand, 
m  1^  eighteenth  it  had  f^en  to  50  per  thousand,  in  the 
first  bau  of  the  nineteenth  to  25,  and  it  is  now  down  to 
17^.  Rothbury  has  the  lowest  death-rate  in  the  king- 
dotD,  vis.  11*83.  The  death-rate  goes  up  the  more 
cronded  the  population  is  to  the  square  mile.  In  129 
^tricts,  with  less  thui  200  per  square  mile,  the  death-rate 
is  18|,  while  in  those  which  have  a  density  of  6,000  a 
square  nodle  the  death-rate  is  30^.  In  London  the  death- 
r^  from  zymotic  diseases  has  fallen  from  5*2  in  1840-50 
to  2-24  in  1889.  The  death-rate  from  consumption  has 
fallen  from  2*68  in  1851-60  to  1*55  in  1888.  Deaths  from 
diaeaaee  of  the  nervous  system  in  London  are  fewer  than 
those  in  Wiltehire.  In  1888  the  figures  were :  London, 
2*19  per  thousand ;  "Wiltshire,  2*67.  The  reviewer  says, 
in  condosion. : — 

Sanitary  progress  demands  many  things— statesmanlike 
direction  on  the  part  of  the  central  authority,  a  policy  of 
edocation  rather  than  of  coercion,  a  gradual  development  as 
against  fussy  interference,  intelligent  co-operation  on  the 
part  Gf  the  local  authorities,  a  certain  knowledge  of  sani- 
tary cause  and  effect,  a  steady  sense  of  public  duty.  In  no 
pert  of  life  is  the  need  of  a  broad  conception  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  various  members  of  the  body  politic  so 
pressing. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  PALACE  IN  LONDON. 

BY   ELIZABETH  BISLAND. 

Elizabeth  Bislakd,  after  drchng  the  world  at  top 
speed,  is  contributing  articles  to  the  Cosmopolitan  on 
things  of  interest  in  the  Old  World.  There  is  nothing  ia 
her  January  article  ''On  the  People*8  Palace''  calling 
for  special  attention  beyond  its  illustrations  and  th& 
unconscious  burlesque  fashion  in  Which  the  authoress 
exaggerates  the  popular  legend  of  the  East  End  of 
London.    Here,  for  instance,  is  an  example : — 

Imagine  a  city  the  size  of  New  York,  containing  over  a 
million  inhabitants  of  a  race  that  claims  to  stand  in  the 
very  forefront  of  human  progress,  and  in  this  city  not  a 
single  newspaper  published,  not  one  public  library,  and  not 
one  shop  for  the  sale  of  books  1 

This  might  pass  as  the  description  of  a  town  in  darkest 
Africa,  but  on  the  contrary  it  lies  in  the  very  heart  of 
civilisation,  Christianity,  and  enlightenment.  Not  a  hand 
was  lifted  to  lighten  the  intellectual  gloom  of  this  "  city  of 
dreadful  night ; "  indeed,  very  few  had  the  faintest  concep- 
tion of  its  condition,  until  seven  years  ago.  when  Widter 
Besant,  the  novelist,  began  it^  explonitioo  in  search  of 
material  for  a  new  romance.  S6  moved  and  astonished  was 
he  by  the  deadly  dulness  and  dreiuriness,  the  ugliness,  the 
squadid  pleasures  and  hea^  ignorance  of  East  London,  that 
he  set  earnestly  about  the  discovery  of  a  remedy.  The  result 
of  these  efforts  was  "  All  Sorts  and  CJonditions  of  Men,**  that 
shocked  and  aroused  the  conscience  of  all  England. 

Those  familiar  with  it  know  that  all  London  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  centre  being  the  City  proper — the  great  com- 
mercial and  financial  axle  of  the  earth— and  its  right  and  left 
wings  being  respectively  a  superb  capital  adorned  with  all 
that  art,  wealth,  and  power  can  devise  or  command,  and  an 
unbeantiful  city  of  toilers,  a  denselv  populated  manufacturing 
town,  the  home  of  the  poor,  the  laborious,  and  the  miserable. 

It  is  as  if  the  City  sat  in  the  centre,  and  judged  all  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  setting  the  fortunate,  the  powerful^ 
and  the  prosperous  on  its  right  hand  amid  all  things  desir- 
able, and  saying  to  the  impotent,  the  unhappy,  and  the 
vicious :  '*  Sit  thou  on  my  left,  and— blessed  are  they  that 
expect  nothing ! " 

The  churches  are  numerous  and  active,  and  religious 
workers  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  reclaim  the  vicious ;  but 
as  yet  no  one  had  di>tamed  of  a  duty  to  the  young,  the 
hefUthy,  the  self-supporting,  and  the  moral.  They  werejef t|toi 
content  themselves  as  best  they  could  with  the  dull  round  of 
labour  and  cheap,  coarse  amusements.  Indeed  the  average 
English  workman  has  so  great  a  horror  of  charity  that  no  one 
dared  offer  it  to  him  until  Mr.  Besant  made  plain  his  de> 
sperate  need  of  intellectual  aid  and  alms  of  pleasure. 
Though  the  plan  of  this  new  benevolence  had  been  set  forth 
in  the  form  of  a  novel,  so  feasible  and  practical  did  it  appear,, 
and  so  strongly  did  it  appeal  to  the  public  interest,  etc.  etc. 

Then,  after  giving  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Walter  Besant, 
and  describing  the  People's  Palace  in  detail,  Miss  Bisland 
concludes  as  follows : — 

This  is  the  beautiful,  the  noble  result  growing  out  of  th& 
novelist's  idea,  an  idea  that  was  bom  from  his  resdisation  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  difference  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  is  not  in  the  necessities  of  life,  but  in  the  luxuries ;  not  in 
the  food  and  clothes,  but  in  the  pleasure  of  mind  and  body  ; 
and  it  is  these  luxuries  and  pleasures  which  wake  the  dis- 
content and  bitter  envy  of  those  deprived  of  them  and  form> 
the  sharpest  contrast  to  the  dull  blankness  and  ugliness  of 
their  lives.  Here  is  a  bridge  with  which  to  cross  the  gulf.  It. 
does  not  degrade  the  people,  because  they  pay  for  what  they 
get ;  and  yet  a  noble  liberality  puts  these  pleasures  within 
the  reach  of  meagre  purse8,-open8  to  those  starved  minds  and 
hearts  the  heaven  of  knowledge,  of  art,  of  beauty^  and  of 
pure  religion. 
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HOW  TO  ELEVATE  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

SOME  HINTS  FOR  LONDONERS. 

The  most  interesting  paper  in  the  Quarterly  Beview 
is  one  on  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  which 
begins  by  reminding  us  that  it  was  the  common  workman 
in  old  times  who  was  the  designer  and  constructor  of  the 
marvellous  cathedrals  and  palaces  which  have  been  the 
admiration  and  despair  of  all  subsequent  ages  : — 

SOME  FAMOUS  WORKING  MEN. 

The  recognised  great  architects  and  carvers  of  antiquity, 
and  the  old  Italian  painters,  were  men  of  the  working  class, 
or  of  the  other  classes  who  in  their  ambition  joined  the 
workmen.  And  even  in  philosophy  and  literature,  many  now 
forget,  it  seems,  that  working  men  were  often  masterful ; 
that  Socrates  was  first  known  as  a  decent  carver  ;  that  Ben 
Jonson  was  a  bricklayer  ;  that  Spinoza  lived  by  grinding 
lenses,  and  Rousseau  by  copying  music ;  that  Robert  Bums 
began  life  as  a  ploughman ;  that  Charles  Dickens  had  no 
literary  instruction,  other  than  self-e<lucation,  in  his  boy- 
hood ;  and  that  the  painter  "  Millet  had  been  a  thepherd.** 
These  distinguished  men  were  intellectual  nuggets,  speci- 
mens of  native  ore ;  and  our  so  long  neglected  working  class 
are  a  ubiqiytous  but  unworked  mine  of  poetry,  and  science, 
and  philosophy. 

GIVE  THE  MAN   A  HOME. 

How  then  would  the  Quarterhj  reviewer  work  this 
mine  ?  He  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  prescription. 
First  of  all  the  working  man  must  have  a  home  : — 

If  the  working  class  could  be  well  liberated  from  the 
present  system  of  house  tenure,  and,  the  Government  or 
County  Council  laying  out  the  future  roads  of  London  on  a 
well-considered,  liberal  plan,  the  building  plots  were  all  made 
freehold,  and  judiciously  arranged  for  various  styles  and 
rates  of  houses,  and  the  costs  of  law  and  registration  were  no 
greater  than  the  broker  charges  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
workmen  would  soon  undertake  to  build  their  own  free 
bouses:  and  would  promptly  find  that  they  could  have 
salubrious  and  ample  homes,  within  the  cost  of  their  old 
dual  rental,  plus  the  present  daily  waste  of  time  and  money 
in  the  tavern  and  the  street.  Until  the  working  class  have 
houses  of  their  own,  there  is  no  hope  of  their  re-elevation. 

LET  HIM  HAVE  FRESH  AIR. 

To  help  him  to  a  home  and  a  space  in  which  to  live  is 
the  duty  of  the  County  Council.     Tlie  reviewer  says  : — 

The  County  Council  have  to  plan  and  carry  out,  all  round 
the  outer  suburbs,  a  complete  and  well-designed  arrange- 
ment of  exterior  boulevards,  with  spacious  avenues  con- 
necting these  wide,  doubly-planted,  circular  highways  with 
the  existing  larger  thoroughfares.  Within  the  area  thus 
treated  there  should  be  distributed  abundant  liberal  reserva- 
tions for  new  playgrounds,  parks,  and  gardens  ;  and  through- 
out this  outer  suburb,  thus  appropriately  planned,  there  wiU 
be  ample  space  for  aitisans  to  build  their  freehold  houses 
— leaseholds  hAng  interdicted— at  a  cost  for  sites  much 
lower  than  the  present  price  for  leaseholds. 

From  every  suburban  railway  may  be  seen  abundant  plots 
of  ground  at  present  used  for  cricket,  football,  and  lawn 
tennis.  But  the  pity  of  it  is  that  these  attractive  grounds 
are  only  waiting  for  the  builder ;  and  the  players  year  by 
year  are  ousted,  having  always  to  go  further  from  their 
homes  for  recreation.  Why  do  not  the  various  clubs  unite 
in  one  great  metropolitan  association,  and  themselves  prepare 
a  full  suburban  plan  of  the  lands  required  for  playgrounds, 
to  be  rented  or  be  left  entirely  open  ?  The  young  men  of 
London  have,  unfortunately,  latent  influence  enough  to  get 
whatever  they  can  reasonably  require.  Why  are  their 
energies  so  limited  in  action  ?  iTave  they  no  breadth  of 
view,  no  foresight  or  determination  ?  Are  they  capable  of 
nothing  public  but  a  game  1 


PEBSONALLT  CONDUCT  HIM  ROUND  THE  MUSEUMS. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  introduce  him  to  the 
world  at  large  in  which  he  lives,  and  this  he  thinks  could 
be  done  by  peripatetic  discourses  on  the  exhibitions  in 
our  National  Galleries  : — 

Probably,  of  all  our  thirty  millions  here  at  home,  not  one 
intelligent  and  studious  visitor  per  hour  attends  the  place ; 
and  yet,  if  lectures  on  our  national  biography,  and  on 
pictorial  art,  were  given,  not  only  wo^d  the  people 
flock  in  crowds  to  hear  them  every  day,  bat  the  result 
would  be  such  increased  interest  in  the  histonr  and 
fate  of  England,  and  of  her  great  Empire,  as  would  raise 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  would  give  enormous  strength 
to  the  Queen's  Government  in  face  of  Foreign  Powers, 
This  is  the  sort  of  liberal  education  that  the  working  class 
immediately  require :  they  need  a  general  introduction  to  the 
world.  Those  who  are  not  on  spealcing  terms  with  people  of 
the  labouring  class  can  hardly  understand  bow  naturally 
intelligent,  and  yet  how  ignorant  they  are ;  how  narrow  are 
their  minds  and  understandings.  Were  there  lectures, 
several  each  day,  and  "gallery  rounds,'*  in  the  museums 
at  Kensington,  and  Bloomsbury,  and  Bethnal  Green,  to 
audiences  of  a  hundred,  more  or  less,  so  frequently  that 
casual  visitors  could  hardly  fail  to  be  in  time  for  one  at  least, 
the  effect  upon  the  working  people,  not  to  say  on  those  above 
them,  would  be  great  indeed. 

GIVE  HIM  LEISURE  TO  LEARN  TO  UVE. 

I  have  not  space  to  follow  in  detail  the  rest  of  his  sug- 
gestionsy  but  this  is  the  way  in  which  he  summarises 
them  : — 

The  working  class  must  then  be  educated,  not  instructed 
merely ;  and  instruction  should  be  aided  by  the  use  of  ampde 
means  now  under  Government  control.  Excessive  working 
hours  should  also  be  reduced,  by  independent  mutual  arrange- 
ments with  employers,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  to  give  more 
time  for  education  ;  so  that  working  men  may  morally  and 
intellectually  rise  in  due  accordance  with  their  higher  status 
in  the  world  of  business  and  of  politics. 

Then,  those  men  who  are  honest,  and  industrious,  and  wise, 
will  systematically  save;  and  will  invest,  in  harmeny  with 
capitalist  employers,  in  their  proflt-sharing  undertakings,  so 
that  the  interests  of  labour  and  of  capital  may  be  made 
obviously  concurrent,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present  it  is 
often  thought,  antagonistic. 


NOTICE  TO  HELPERS. 

This  month  I  have  been  compelled  by  press  of  matter  for 
which  I  could  And  no  room,  even  in  the  twice-enlarged 
pages  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  to  publish  a  further 
supplement  imder  the  title  of  Help.    In   this  supple- 
ment,   which  was   published  on  February  2nd,  will  be 
found  the  reports  connected  with  **  Tlie  Feeding  of  the 
Starvii^  Scholars,"  **The  Humanisingof  the  Workhouse," 
and  **  Tlie  Mission  of  the  Magic  Lantern."    There  is  no 
intention  on  my  part  to  separate  the  Association   uf 
Helpers  from  the  Review,  but  the  publication,  even  if 
only  occasionally,  of  the  supplement  Help,  will  enable 
me  to  cope  with  material  which  would  otherwise  flood  the 
Review. 

Particulars  of  the  Service  for  the  present  month  hav© 
already  been  conununicated  to  the  Helpers,  the  object 
being  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  union, 
of  the  religious  societies  in  the  various  towns  and  dis- 
tricts of  the  land,  for  the  purpose  of  grappling  seriously 
with  the  social  question.  This  is  the  only  form  of  tho 
reunion  of  Christendom  which  is  practical  and  which  cam. 
be  attempted  at  once.  It  is  an  object  which  most^ 
command  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  all  those  who  aro 
interested  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  tbo 
people,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  readers  for  their  con.- 
sideration  and  support. 


Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews, 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  REDSKIN. 

BY  GENERAL  MILES. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  telegram  every  other 
day  in  the  morning  papers,  signed  by  Greneral  Miles, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  United  States  forces 
chained  with  the  suppression  of  the  Redskin  rebellion  in 
Dakota.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  interesting  to 
come  upon  his  name  as  the  author  of  the  fii'st  paper  in 
the  North  American  Review  for  January  on  the  "  Future 
of  the  Indian  Question."  General  Miles  is  a  better 
soldier  than  a  writer,  and  his  article  does  not  convey  a 
veiy  clear  idea  to  the  mind.  It  seems  that  there  are  only 
250,000  Redskins  left  in  the  United  States,  but  though 
tiiey  are  few,  General  Miles  says  : — 

The  fact  that  we  have  had  a  few  years  of  peace  is  no 
guarantee  that  it  will  continue.  Within  the  last  sixteen 
jrears  we  have  bad  no  less  than  nine  Indian  wars,  and  now  we 
find  oorselves  threatened  with  a  more  serious  and  general 
aprising  than  any  that  has  occurred  during  the  whole  history 
01  Indian  warfare. 

They  are  a  doomed  race  ;  none  realise  it  better  than 
themselves.  General  Miles  quotes  a  remark  of  Sitting 
Bull's  the  first  time  he  met  him  as  indicative  of  the 
genuine  sentiment  of  the  Indians.  Raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven.  Sitting  Bull  said,  "  Grod  Almighty  made  me  an 
Indian ;  He  <lid  not  make  me  an  agency  Indian,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  become  one."  The  agents  are  frequently 
changed,  and  are  often  inexperienced  ;  the  result  is  that 
the  Indians  bave  suffered  from  want  of  food,  aggravated 
hy  the  failure  of  the  crops  on  the  plain  country  for  the 
last  two  years.  To  these  starving,  dwindling  race  came 
emisaaries  from  a  certain  region  situated  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  announcing  that  the  real 
Messiah  had  appeared  among  them. 

80  well  was  this  deception  played  by  men  masquerading 
and  personating  the  Christ  that  they  made  these  superstitious 
savages  believe  that  all  who  had  faith  in  this  **  new 
religion"  would  occupy  the  earth,  and  all  who  did  not 
would  be  destroyed ;  and  they  were  told  that  which  is  most 
predoos  to  the  Indian  heart,  that  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
relatives  would  be  resurrected,  and  that  after  the  whites 
were  destroyed  they  would  come  back  driving  vast  herds  of 
bofl^oes  and  wild  horses.  They  met  the  representatives 
of  fourteen  tribes  of  Indians,  and  after  several  months 
they  returned  to  the  various  tribes  and  announced  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard,  fully  convinced  that  what  had  been  told 
them  was  true. 

Sitting  Bull  and  the  medicine  men  took  advantage  of 
the  distressed  condition  of  the  Indians  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  Messiah,  and,  by  way  of  making 
ready  the  way  of  the  coming  deliverer,  got  together  arms 
and  ammunition  in  order  to  remove  the  whites.  The 
r^ult  is  that  the  Indians  are  better  armed  and  better 
supplied  with  ammunition  to-day  than  at  any  other  time 
of  their  history.  All  that  General  Miles  can  say  as  to 
the  remedy  for  these  things  is  that — 

After  careful  observation  of  all  the  principal  tribes  in  the 
United  States,  I  believe  that  those  people  who  have  been  and 
are  still  a  terror  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  certain  states 
and  territories  should  be  placed  under  some  government  just 
and  strong  enough  to  control  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  now  that  the  rebellion  is  at  an  end. 
General  Miles  will  be  able  to  practise  what  he  preaches. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  POETRY. 

BY  MR.   EDMUND  GOSSE. 

In  the  Fomm  for  January,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  in  his 
article  "Is  Verse  in  Danger,"  dons  the  prophet's  mantle 
and  discusses  in  prose  the  future  of  poetry.  He  thinks 
we  are  passing  through  a  period  obviously  unfavourable 
to  the  development  of  the  art  of  poetry.  Living  poets  no 
longer  enjoy  popular  appreciation  ;  they  are  regarded  now 
with  almost  complete  indifference.  This,,  he  does  not 
think,  is  the  fault  of  the  poets,  and  as  one  of  them  Mr. 
Gosse  naturally  holds  different  opinions.  He  thinks 
that  the  modem  poet  is  blighted  by  the  domination  of 
the  dead;  as  he  puts  it,  the  "activity  of  the  dead  is 
paramount  and  threatens  to  paralyse  original  writing 
altogether. "  The  mif  ortunate  modem  is  crowded  out  by  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead.  It  is  worse  than  Chinese  cheap  labour 
in  the  poetic  market,  for  these  unsubstantial  ancients  do 
not  even  need  a  handful  of  rice  to  keep  them  alive. 
"Milton  has  no  copyrights  and  demands  no  royalty. 
The  new  Orpheus  throws  down  his  harp  in  despair  when 
the  road  to  his  desire  is  held  by  such  an  invincible  army 
of  spectres."  Mr.  Gosse,  however,  bids  Orpheus  take 
heart  of  grace,  and  confront  the  future  with  renewed 
hope.  The  antiquarian  passion  of  our  age  is  wearing 
itself  out,  and  is  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  a  spirit  of 
imreasonable  intolerance  of  the  past  Terrible  vengeance 
is  to  be  taken  upon  the  ghosts.  One  by  one  the  old  poets 
pass  into  text- books  and  are  lost.  The  schoolmaster  is 
the  only  friend  the  poet  of  the  future  dares  to  look  to, 
for  he  alone  has  the  power  to  destroy  the  loveliness  and 
the  charm  of  the  old  poets.  Giving  himself  to  "  the  vain 
pleasure  of  prophesying,"  Mr.  Gosse  writes  as  follows : — 

Poetry,  if  it  exist  at  all,  will  deal,  and  probably  to  a  greater 
degree  than  ever  before,  with  those  more  frail  and  ephemeral 
shades  of  emotion  which  prose  scarcely  ventures  to  describe. 
In  the  future,  lyrical  poetry  will  probably  grow  less  trivial 
and  less  conventional,  at  the  risk  of  being  less  popular. 
A  kind  of  poetry  now  scarcely  cultivated  at  all  may  be  ex- 
pected to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  poets,  whether  socialism 
hastens  or  delays.  What  may  be  done  in  this  direction 
is  indicated  in  France  by  the  worl>  of  M.  Copp6e. 
The  modem  interest  in  the  drama,  and  the  ever- 
growing desire  to  see  literature  once  more  wedded 
to  the  stage,  will,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  lead  to  a  levival 
of  dramatic  poetry.  In  religious  verse  something  and  in 
philosophical  verse  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  wider 
hope  has  scarcely  found  a  singer  yet,  and  the  deeper  specula- 
tion has  been  very  imperfectly  and  empirically  celebrated  by 
our  poets.  Whether  love,  the  very  central  fountain  of  poetic 
inspiration  in  the  past,  can  yield  many  fresh  variations,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  That  passion  will,  however,  in  all  prob- 
ability be  treated  in  the  future  le<s  objectively  and  with  a 
less  obtrusive  landscape  background.  The  school  which  is 
now  expiring  has  carried  description,  the  consciousness  of 
exterior  forms  and  colours,  the  drapery  and  upholstery  of 
nature,  to  its  extreme  limit.  The  next  development  of  poetry 
is  likely  to  be  very  bare  and  direct,  unembroidered,  perhaps 
even  arid,  in  character.  It  will  be  experimental  rather  than 
descriptive,  human  rather  than  animal.  So  at  least  we 
vaguely  conjecture.  But  whatever  the  issue  may  be,  we  may 
be  confident  that  the  art  will  retain  that  poignant  charm 
over  undeveloped  minds,  and  that  exquisite  fascination, 
which  for  so  many  successive  generations  have  made  poetry 
the  wisest  and  the  fairest  friend  of  youth. 


Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews. 
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VAKIOUS  NOTICES. 

Mrs.  Butler,  in  the  Datcn  for  January,  says : — 
Ko  word  of  criticism  of  General  Booth's  Scheme  shall  ever 
appear  in  the  jwgcs  of  the  humble  little  Daren.  Criticism  is 
uDgrateful  in  the  presence  of  such  a  large-hearted  and  prac- 
tical scheme—such  a  gigantic  effort  inspired  by  the  love  of 
humanity.  Probably  no  country  in  the  world  is  so  rich  and 
80  poor  as  our  poor  England ;  and  we  rejoice  that  a  channel 
is  found,  wide  enough  to  carry  much  of  the  gold  of  the  rich 
and  kindly  disposed  down  to  the  abodes  of  misery.  Some  of 
General  Booth's  expressions,  happily  apt  for  the  times,  are 
translated,  and  have  become  proverbial  in  other  countries 
besides  England.  The  "submerged  tenth,"  *'Xtf  dixieme 
submerge^''  is  constantly  is  use.  The  scheme  and  book  are 
stirring  up  thought  and  action  in  other  European  cities; 
thank  God  I 

The  Congregational  Review  says : — 

General  Booth,  it  must  be  said,  has  been  happy  in  some  of 
his  critics.  Professor  Huxley  ought  to  secure  him  many 
thousands — probably  has  done  so.  The  learned  scientist 
writes  with  all  the  authority  and  with  all  the  intolerance  of 
an  infallible  pope,  and  destroys  the  force  of  any  of  his  ob- 
jections which  deserve  attention  by  his  railing  against 
*'  corybantic  Christianity.'*  We  are  no  admirers  of  Salvation 
Army  methods,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  where  Agnosticism 
sneers  at  "corybantic  Christianity"  it  should  at  least  be 
able  to  point  to— say  a  hundredth  part  of  work  done  for  the 
mitigation  of  human  sorrow  and  the  reform  of  moral  cha- 
racter by  these  despised  "  ranters."  When  to  fierce  tirades 
like  these  is  added  the  half -expressed  but  really  bitter  dis- 
approval of  the  Times,  the  fortune  of  the  movement  ought  to 
be  made. 

Dr.  Joseph  Cook,  in   Our  Dag,  reriewing  the  book, 

says: — 

Practical  American  reformers  would  prefer  to  begin  farther 
back  and  make  the  liquor  traffic  an  outlaw.  As  to  the  city 
shelters,  the  farm  colonies,  and  the  colonies  over-sea,  they 
will  prove  to  be  efficient  but  not  sufficient  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  right  treatment  of  the  perishing  poor.  The 
Christian  tone  which  sounds  through  every  page  of  General 
Booth's  book  like  a  bugle-note  is  an  inspiration.  It  only  needs 
to  be  followed  unflinchingly  into  practical  experience  to 
suggest  remedies  for  all  the  present  inadequacies  of  his 
plan.  

THE  HUMANISING  OF  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  our  Association 
for  the  Humanising  of  Workhouses,  although  very  warmly 
appreciated  by  the  inmates  of  the  workhouses,  unfortu- 
nately do  not  seem  to  command  thenripelvefl  in  all  casop 
to  the  guardians  and  their  officials.  In  several  instances 
the  Christmas  Number  of  the  Review,  which  was  sent 
to  the  chaplains  of  the  workhouses  to  be  handed  to 
the  inmates,  appears  to  have  been  confiscated  by 
the  rev.  gentlemen,  and  have  failed  to  reach  their 
destination.  In  order  to  establish  some  means  of 
communication  between  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
houses and  the  outside  world,  I  enclosed  with  each  copy 
of  Review  a  circular  letter,  "To  my  Friends  in  the  Work- 
house,**  asking  them  for  friendly  hints  as  to  the  supply 
of  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  tobacco,  together  with 
information  concerning  visitors,  concerts,  and  music.  I 
enclosed  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  and  a  sheet  of 
paper  for  reply.  In  very  few  instances  does  this 
communication  appear  to  have  reached  those  to 
whom  it  was  aadressed.  It  is  rather  a  nice 
legal  question  whether  the  officials,  even  when 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
have  a  right  to  steal  my  stamps.  The  inmates  of  the 
workhouses  do  not  cease  to  be  British  subjects  because 
they  are  in  a  workhouse,  and  I  should  hke  to  know 
whether  the  local  Poor-law  authorities  have  a  right  to 


intercept  any  communications  addressed  to  them,  and  to 
appropriate  for  their  own  use  the  postage  stamps  sent  for 
reply.  The  Guardians  of  St.  George*s-m-the-East  seem 
to  have  no  doubt  upon  this  subject,  judging  from  the 
foUowing  letter  which  I  have  received  from  the  clerk  : — 

Dear  Sir,~I  am  directed  by  my  Board  to  thank  you  for 
sending  the  Review  of  Reviews  (Christmas  Number)  for 
the  use  of  the  workhouse  inmates,  but  they  strongly  depre- 
cate the  surreptitious  manner  in  which  tiie  form  enclosed 
theiein  was  sent,  as  it  is  contrary  to  good  discipline  and  the 
proper  management  of  the  workhouse,  and  if  repeated  they 
will  feel  reluctantly  compelled  not  to  allow  any  paper  to 
come  in. 

The  form  enclosed  is  returned  herewith. 

January  28th,  1891. 

ADVICE  TO  A  WOULD-BE  JOURNALIST. 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLB*8. 

In  Poet'lore  for  January  Mr.  Kingsland  prints  what  he 
says  Is  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  of  Carlvle's.  It  must 
have  been  one  of  the  last  that  our  Venerable  Chief  wrote 
with  his  own  hand,  for  it  was  about  this  time,  I  think,  that 
the  muscular  power  of  his  right  hand  failed  him.  It  is 
written  in  blue  pencil.  His  correspondent,  with  much 
temerity,  had  asked  his  advice  concerning  the  pursuit  of 
journalism  in  lieu  of  the  printer's  craft,  and  the  advice 
given  (and  in  this  instance  followed  for  a  time  at  least) 
was  as  follows  : — 

*•  Chelsea,  1  April,  1870. 

**  Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  manifests  a  great  deal  of  goodwill 
to  me ;  for  which  I  am  much  obliged.  It  also  bespeaks  in 
yourself  an  amiable  and  honourable  disposition,  and  a  stock  of 
natural  faculties  and  aspirations,  which,  if  well  cultivated  and 
wisely  guided,  may  turn  to  excellent  account  for  you  in  life. 

"  I  by  no  means  advise  you  to  look  towards  *  Literature ' 
as  a  goal !  I  do  advise  you  to  continue  seriously  devoting 
all  your  leisure  hours  to  acquirement  of  solid  knowledge  and 
clearer  and  clearer  understanding  of  yourself  and  of  the 
world  that  is  about  you ;  if,  in  the  course  of  years,  you  should 
clearly  feel  yourself  to  have  attained  some  realwiidom  of 
Conduct  and  Thinking,  and  then  to  have  actually  something 
to  sag,  there  can  be  no  harm  whatever  in  your  saying  it  by 
any  honest  method ;  but  probably  also  there  mav  be  little  or 
no  advantage  (xo  yourself,  above  all)  ;  and  it  is  dangerous  to 
count  as  certain  that  such  a  result  (the  one  real  sanction  for 
literary  enterprise)  will  arrive  in  one's  own  case  while  still 
undecided !  It  is  true,  multitudes  of  persons  do  rush  into  News- 
paper and  other  Literature  without  the  shadow  of  any  such 
sanction ;  but  their  life,  accordingly,  turns  out  to  be  miser- 
able, mad,  and  despicjible,  almost  beyond  that  cf  any  otter 
class  of  men  I  knowl  You  may  believe  me,  an  honest, 
rational,  and  really  good  printer's  course  of  life  offers  far 
more  capabilities  in  the  world  at  present ;  especially  in  the 
British  world,  with  its  many  colonies,  etc.  etc. 

"  Be  wise,  be  steadfast,  modest,  diligent,  you  will  infallibly 
arrive  at  something  grod,— and  if  it  be  a  qviet  thing  instead 
of  a  noisy,  think  yourself  all  the  luckier  1  Wishing  you 
heartily  well. — Yours  sincerely, 

"T.  Carlyle." 


The  following  are  the  photographers  of  the  portraits 
illustrating  our  '* Character  Sketch"  on  pages  122 
and  132  :— 

Madame  Oloa  Novikofp  ...  Elliott  and  Fry,  55,  Baker  St. 

Mb.  J.  A.  Fboude      Do.  do, 

Mb.  A.  W.  Kinglake Do.  do. 

Rt.  Hon.W.  E.  Gladstone  ...  Stereoscopic Co.,\\0,liegent  St. 

Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle         ...  Do.  do. 

Rev.  Joseph  J.  Ovebbeck  ...  Bussell and  Sons,  17,  Baker  St. 

Gen.  Alex.  Kibeeff Schon/eld  and  Co.,  St.  Peters- 

lurg. 

M.  Katkofp Chapyrau,  St.  Petersburg. 

M.  Ivan  Aksakoff Mebivs,  Moscow. 


ART  IN   THE   MAGAZINES. 


Art  Journal.    Fsbronrj.    i».  M. 

Die  Mcture  by  R«irv  Wdhi'i.  R  A. 

The  FilgTim't  W»¥.    Hrt.  Henry  A.ty  (JiilU 

f»n»-rl((lit).    (lllui.) 
The  StMsafl  Alt  Iiittltule,  Fmnktort.  (IlTuJ.) 

CUiule  Pliilipt. 
LordTeimjjcn.Clillcthooil.    11.    (lllus,)  P. 

H«Mit  Kiologimplij-'.    (lluO     CnnrlMHtrt- 

Sir"5'*D.  Linton,  P.B.I.    (Illui.)     Ftederldt 


Girl's  Own  Paper 

SobriqueU  or  Art 
Kb]  Ion  Piinten 

■ta,  or  The  Reil 

Niunf»o< 

IrUh  Monthly. 

ArtMtProieulon 

mii<i  u  II  Bmnch 

f  Educa- 

Hanzln«  or  Art. 

Gunner  lUkhK 

Feb.    U. 
Bur.."    Fronllip 

«e 

OimntArt.    (Ill 

..)    Fr«ierLekrf 

The  Pnper  Uode 
With  Poftmta 

ii<l6tucivo(DTm< 
the  Author.    W 

'Si- 

Tl,e"pSVtnilt.    of  John  Ru.kln  (so 

ncloded). 

(tltni.)    U.  H.  a 
The  Uieot  Melol 

?,,*B?"^  Book. 

(Illu..) 

The  Ute  Sir  Jo-eph  Edgir  Boehm,  Burt.,  B.A. 

(llluO    M.H.  S. 
Jolm  Wurnlton  Wood,  Bcolptor.     (Illua.) 

T.  Wilrnot. 
JapsneM  Poltery.    (lUui.)    Enl«tHait. 

New  EnKUnd  Magailne.   Jan. 

AieiBnder  Pope,  sn  Ameiiean  Liinc1»eer.  with 
Portrait  Mid  other   Illuetnitionfc      F.   T. 


Photographic  QuarUrly.   Jan.   2>. 

Frontlaplece.      "  ConBdencn.''     Bhipoor  R. 

Bhednrd. 
OrlRlnaJlty— A  Talk  In  the  StiKlla.     H.  P. 

Rubinaon. 
HsIlonaUrtle  Focuialnij.    Bev.  P.  C.  larabert. 
Geological  Photograph}-.    A.  B.  Held. 
ArtlaUc  Photiwiaphv.    (Illua.).    J.  Aoitren. 
Fhotogia^yfTDinVacbUandBoata.    (lHu*.) 

The  Alma  of  Artlatio  Photography,     Erneat 
J.  Humph rry. 

Phatognlphlc  Portraiture.    Alfred  Pateraon, 

Air  and  Venlllatlon.  (lllui.)  C.  H.  Bothamley. 

linUntaneoua    P!iologrsi*v    Thirty    Yeara 
Ago.    (inua.)    Val«ntln«  Bianehmfl. 

Proixiud  International  Exhibition  of  Photo- 
graphy.   Major  J.  Fortune  Mult, 
Serlbner's  Nagailne. 

Xcapolllan  Art-Mlchetll.      (Illua.)      A.  F. 


Stbnmen  Au»  Martk  Laaeh. 
Uber  Land  uni 


Baumgartner. 
With   portrait  an 


VomFolizumllMr.    Heft  t. 

SewSLetchM.  Albert  Henri «h el.    (Illui.) 
Wilson's  Photographic  Hagazlne-  January. 
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HInlaand  Sugaer"--- 

Poetical  PnoiDf 
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Art  Journal.— This  magazine  ha«  a  very  good  accoi'nt  of  the  Sfaalel  Art 
Institute  At  Frank  Fort- on -the-Main.  A  more  interesting  article  is  that  on 
Lord  Tennyson's  "  Childhood,"  begun  in  the  Jantiary  number,  which  now 
brings  the  Lnureate's  career  down  to  1627 .when  he  had  but  a  "  a  few  montiu 
more  of  boy  life  to  lounge  away  in  Lincolnahire  Tamblea  ;  to  muse  by  qiuunt 
gateways  entering  into  ancient  homes  of  lor^  and  ladyi  to  dream uitder the 
shadow  of  the  grey  village  spires  ;  to  watch  ruatic  lada  end  lasses  love-mikiDg 
by  the  hayricks  ;  to  hear  Harry  and  Charlie  aing  to  their  team." 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts.— The  first  article  of  the  Gaz^tlt  de»  fctar 
Arti  is  devoted  to  "  Paul  Veronese  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,''  and  is 
fully  and  beautifully  illustrated.  The  followinf;  extract  from  the  letterpteM 
gives  the  note  of  M.  Charles  Yriarte's  appreciation  of  his  aabject : — 

Wo  eay  the  "  Virgins  of  Raphael "  as  we  say  the  "  Women  of  Veronese."  Tie 
first  borrow  their  beauty  from  divine  attributes  ;  the  second  arrive  at  diilnity 
b;  their  human  perfection,  by  nobility,  grace,  charity,  and  by  kindness,  tor 
that  is  one  of  the  special  features  of  Veronese,  and  !t  is  his  secret.  With  bin 
all  poetry  starts  from  reality  j  it  does  not  descend  from  heaven  upon  earth, 
bnt  Is  inherent  to  earth  .  .  ,  Venetians  have  seen  and  known  bii  models 
Tbey  live,  they  smile,  they  speak;  they  also  have  been  inscribed  upon  Ibe 
Golden  Book.  In  Paolo  there  is  nothing  ascetic,  no  reverse,  no  ptofoond 
melanchoiy,  no  undecided  gieams  in  wbich  vision  loses  itself  and  thought  i* 
swallowed  up.  All  is  alive,  vibrating,  radiant,  sun  and  light  inundate  the  caom. 
He  has  not  even  the  great  tricks  of  style  of  a  paintei-  who  drowns  one  side  of 
a  composition  in  shadow  ;  daylight  penetrates  everywhere ;  he  models  in  foil 
light,  faces  swim  in  ether,  golden  hair  receives  the  caressei  of  the  sun,  jevel* 
sparkle,  white  shoulders  and  eiqoisile  necks  are  iridescent  with  mother-of-peiri 
reflections,  magnificent  stuSs  all  in  large  patterns  and  wide  folds  show  ap  the 
slightest  colours  of  their  tisane  ;  all  is  frank  and  straightforward ;  all  is  jrat 
and  true;  the  brush  scatters  light  end  life,  and  dispenses  it  with  the  liberality 
of  genins." 

Among  the  other  articles  for  January,  one  of  the  most  intereatdng  is  a 
continuation  of  M,  Chariea  Ephrussi's  ''  Biogranhy  of  Gerard,"  which  brin^ 
the  faahionable  painter  of  kings  to  that  most  pLeaain^  stage  of  a  good  mans 
career  in  wbich  he  is  able,  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  own  aucceas,  to  help 
on  many  a  struggling  auocesaor.  Ary  Scheffer  owed  to  a  timely  order  obtained 
by  Gerard's  exertions  the  oontinuance  of  his  career  as  a  painter,  which  be, 
under  the  preaaure  of  neoeasity  and  disappointment,  had  resolved  to 
abandon.  Leopold  Robert  was  not  saved  from  eventual  suicide,  bat  Us 
early  years  were  cheered  and  his  talents  developed  by  Gerard's  encoDtaee' 
ment.  Ingres  iHao  was  helped  to  get  his  foot  upon  the  ladder.  Among  toe 
illuatrations  in  this  article  aa  engraving  of  a  delightful  portrait  oi  the 
Princess  Ponte-Carvo,  gives  an  excellent  conception  of  the  charm  of  Qeiaid's 
style. 

Magazine  of  Art.— Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  brings  to  a  conclusion  his 
aeries  of  very  interesting  articles  on  ttie  "  Portraits  of  Mr.  Ruskin."  The 
illustrations  show  us  Mr.  Buskin  as  he  was  in  1880,  1881,  1862,  and  1884. 
The  picture  of  1880  is  from  a  bust  by  the  late  Sir  Kdgar  Boohm,  who 
himself  forms  the  subject  of  another  sketch  in  the  same  magazine.  John 
Warrington  Wood,  the  sculptor,  who  died  in  1886,  also  has  an  article  to 
himself. 

Vom  Fels  Ztim  Heer.— A  word  should  be  given  to  Albert:  Hendschd's 
sketches.  Juat  before  Christmas  1871,  a  publiaheratFnnkfort-on-the-Hain 
exhibited  in  his  window  a  few  loaves  from  a  portfolio  of  diwwings, 
and  they  immediately  attracted  great  attention.  The  windows  were 
besieged  with  people,  and  in  a  few  days  all  the  sketches  were  sold  so  that 
new  editions  were  speedily  called  for.  No  one  knew  anything  of  the  artist 
who  at  one  stroke  had  created  such  an  extraordinary  sensation  by  bis 
representstione  of  scenes  and  events  from  real  life  and  of  certain  cbuacten 
familiar  in  the  streets  of  Frankfort.  With  an  unusually  faithful  memoiy 
for  details  of  anything  he  had  once  seen,  and  with  much  good-nature  and 
fine  humour,  the  moet  trivial  circumstances  of  life  grew  under  hie  creative 
hand  int^i  interesting  charact«r  sket^ea  of  the  first  rank.  The  artist  died 
ely  forty  years  of  age.  Tlie  new  sketches  are  a  selection  from 
ed  drawings. 
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THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

The  first  place  in  the  Fortnightly  Henew  is  taken  up  by 
a  terrible  article  of  forty  pages  in  length,  entitled 
**  Rujsiau  Finance — the  Racking  of  the  Peasantry,"  by 
that  man  in  a  mask,  **  Mr.  £.  B.  Laniu/'  who,  it  is  de- 
clared, is  not  now  Uving  in  Russia.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  generally  understood  that  there  is  no  "  Mr.  Lanin," 
but  Uie  importance  of  the  article  does  not  depend  upon 
the  author,  but  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
which  he  makes,  some  of  which  are  terrible. 

^        THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  PEASANTRY. 

The  gist  of  the  whole  article  is  found  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  book  published  last  year  by  M. 
l^emirovitch-Dantshenko : — 

Suffering,  tortured,  mined  people  1  Who  will  stand  np  for 
you  ?  It  seems  as  if  there  were  no  crawling  thing  that  does 
not  feed  upon  you  1  My  conception  of  Russia  is  that  of  a 
huge  giant  put  to  sleep  by  magic  spells ;  every  unclean  and 
slimy  thing  has  mcanwhHe  crept  upon  him,  every  species  of 
Termin  is  continuously  gnawing  hun  without  satisfying  its 
greed.  Lichens  are  on  him,  and  mosses  have  grown  over 
him.  His  body  is  stretched  out  upon  the  ground,  and  a 
forest  has  grown  up  around  him ;  and  in  the  forest  God's 
light  is  absent ;  darkness  alone  prevails. 

Nothing,  even  the  remotely  approa«Ung  prosperity,  is 
▼isiblo  in  any  comer  of  the  Empire.  An  extraordinary 
statement  is  made,  on  the  authonty  of  Sokolovski,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  concerning  the  wholesale  purchase  of  the 
children  of  peasants  who  are  carried  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  sold  Bke  calves  to  manufacturers  and  shopkeepers. 

The  only  real  hope  that  glimmers  upon  the  horizon  is 
kindled  by  the  consciousness  that,  just  as  no  country 
could  be  quite  so  paradisaical  as  Finland  was  made 
out  to  be  last  month,  so  no  country  could  be  quite 
«o  utterly  damned  as  Russia  is  made  out  to  be  in  the 
present  paper. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  describes  a  couple  of  da^s*  *'  Himting 
on  a  Norwegian  Island,"  an  authentic  narrative  of  genuine 
^rild  sport,  which  is  described  with  much  vigour,  and  is 
very  interesting  reading.  Mr.  George  Meredith  continues 
hb  story.  Mr.  David  Schloas  writes  on  **  The  Road  to 
Social  Peace*' in  a  somewhat  ineffective  fashion. 

Mr.  William  Archer*s  paper  on  "Critics  *Over  the 
Coals,' "  deals  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  action 
ot  Besque  v,  Sarcoy. 

GO  TO  KENTUCKY. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  writii^  on  the  farms  of 
Trotting  Horses  in  Kentuc^,  concludes  as  follows  : — 

Cro  out  to  Kentucky  and  see  for  yourself  what  the  country 
is.  Your  ancestors  went  out  there  one  ksudred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  and  their  descendants  live  there.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  more :  there  are  plenty  of  farms  to  be  had  for 
prices  ycu  can  afford  to  give.  You  will  enjcy  a  refined  home 
m  which  to  settle  and  bnng  up  your  children.  Instead  of 
going  to  the  North  to  invest  in  prairie-lands,  turn  your  steps 
to  Kentucky,  and  yon  will  bless  me  for  having  written  these 
few  notes  on  the  old  homesteads  of  Kentucky  and  her 
admirable  breed  of  trotting-horscs. 

THE  CELT  TO  THE  FRONT. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  writes  on  "  The  Celt  in  English 
Art''  apropos  of  Mr.  Bume-Jones's  picture  of  the  Briar 
Hose. 

How  exquisite,  how  sad,  how  tender,  how  soulful !  The 
<3eep  melancho^  of  the  Celtic  temper— so  human,  so 
humanising— the  rich  dower  of  a  conquered  race,  long 
oppressed  and  ground  down,  speaks  forth  with  mute  eloquence 
from  every  storied  line  of  it.  Our  swMt«it  songs  are  those 
that  tell  of  saddest  thought.    From  Osrian  to  fiume-Jones 


and  George  Meredith,  Celtic  art  in  all  forms  has  struck  thai 
note  most  consistently. 

It  is  this  profound  infusion  of  Celticism  and  of  the  modem 
spirit  into  essentially  decorative  pictoral  art  that  marks,  to 
my  mind,  fiurne-Jones's  true  greatness. 

The  article,  however,  is  interestit^  on  account  of  the 
first  page,  which  deals  with  the  influence  of  the  Celt  in 
literature  and  politics.    The  New  Radicalism,  he  main- 
tains, is  an  essentially  Celtic  product.    But  how  does  Mr 
Grant  Allen  make  out  that  General  Booth  is  a  Celt  ? 

DECORATIYB   ELECTRIC   LIGHTINa. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  H.  Gordon  has  a  brief  paper  on  *'  The  Develop- 
ment of  Decorative  Electricity,"  in  wliich  she  indicates  the 
first  tadpole  wriggle  of  anideal  scientific  use  of  the  imagina- 
tion required  to  produce  good  and  artistic  results.  Among 
other  suggestions  which  she  makes  is  that  an  electric 
cigar  lighter  should  han^  near  every  front  door.  She 
would  also  have  electric  lamps  in  all  the  principal 
cupboards,  linen  and  housemaid  s  closets,  wine  and  coal 
cellars.  In  the  drawing-room  the  light  of  the  future  will 
be  a  reflected  light.  Many  of  her  suggestions  are  in- 
teresting, but  I  have  not  space  to  quote  them  at  length. 

MR.  OSCAR  WILDE  ON  OHRISTIAmTY. 

There  is  a  very  wonderful  article,  entitled  "  The  Soul 
of  Man  under  Socialism,"  in  which  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  in- 
dulges in  lar^  discourse  for  the  space  of  thirty  pages. 
Mr.  Oscar  Wude  has  written  about  many  things,  but  it 
will  surprise  most  of  his  friends  to  find  him  coming  out, 
Uke  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  an  interpreter  of 
Christianity : — 

*'  Know  thyself**  was  written  over  the  portal  of  the  antique 
world.  Over  the  portal  of  the  new  world,  "  Be  thyself  '  shall 
be  written.  And  the  message  of  Christ  to  man  was  simply 
"  Be  thyself  "    That  }s  the  secret  of  Christ 

His  last  word  is  that  the  new  Individualism,  for  whose 
service  Socialism,  wilUngly  or  unwillingly^,  is  working,  is 
the  new  Hellenism.  The  worship  of  pain  has  hitherto 
dominated  the  world ;  the  Individualism  which  Christ 
brought  can  only  be  realised  through  pain  and  in  soh- 
tude.  The  Individualism  of  the  future  will  develop 
itself  through  joy.  Even  now,  in  some  places  in  the 
world,  the  message  of  Christ  is  necessaiy— in  Russia,  for 
instance.  There,  the  Nihilist  is  the  real  Christian,  and  the 
mediaeval  Christ  is  the  real  Christ.  There  are  a  good  many 
other  paradoxes,  f^r  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  customary  pattern. 

Senor  Castelar  on  Public  Affairs.— In  the  Emafia 

Moderna  Seflor  CdsteittT,  in  his  "  Cromca  Inttr^ 
nacUyival,**  expresses  some  diaapprova?  of  the  English 
attitude  towards  Portugal,  and  exhibits  a  faith  in  the  future 
'* civilising  mission"  of  the  Portuguese  in  Africa, 
which,  if  faith  can  remove  mountains,  should  make 
the  Congo  and  Shir^  railways  a  fait  accompli  without 
further  ado.  Sefior  Castelar  devotes  two  or  three  pages 
to  the  situation  in  Ireland,  in  which  he  describes  Mr. 
Parnell  as  ''  rushing  about  his  kingdom,  which  shrinks 
away  and  vanishes,  like  the  Peau  de  CJiagrin  of  Balzac's 
famous  tale,  under  his  very  feet."  **The  parochial 
clergy,"  he  says,  "  long  ago  disgusted  that  a  Protestant 
shoidd  dominate  a  Catholic  nation,  have  turned  against 
him,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  have  worked  on  the  religious 
sentiments  which  are  the  true  ba.sis  of  national  life. 
Where  political  sentiments  are  stronger  than  ancient 
faith,  it  coste  the  Irish  much  difiiculty  to  detach  them 
selves  from  a  man  who  has  so  successfully  led  their 
aspirations  towards  an  attainable  goal ;  but  where  religion 
predominates  over  political  ideas,  Parnell  appears  like 
the  fallen  ^.n^rl  c.iTt  dowi  from  the  heights  of  the 
Empyrean  to  the  deepest  abyss." 
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THE    PATERNOSTER    REVIEW. 

The  Paternoster  Beviev  this  month  appears  in  a  new 
and  more  ornamental  cover.  The  frontispiece  is  a  pen- 
and-ink  and  very  lifelike  sketch  of  M.  Octave  Feuillet, 
which  accompanies  a  brief  paper  by  Miss  Belloc. 

THB  BREADTH   OF  TUB  GATHOUC  CHUBCH. 

The  first  place  is  ^ven  to  an  article  on  '^  Cardinal 
Newman,  Leo  the  Thurteenth,  and  Louvain,^  by  Mr.  St 
George  Mivart,  who  calls  attention  to  the  new  impulse 
given  to  the  teaching  of  philosophy  at  Lou  vain. 
The  impulse  he  associa^  with  the  names  of  Cardinal 
Newman  and  Leo  the  Thirteenth.  The  writer  does 
not  hesitate  to  make  the  following  statement,  which 
%o  most  readers  will  seem  a  very  daring  paradox : — 

Here  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  state  our  conviction 
that  no  institntion  which  is  not  a  Catholic  one,  can  perfectly 
fulfil  the  functions  of  a  University. 

This  assertion  is  made  quite  apart  from  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  Catholic  religion  is  true.  It  is  based 
simply  on  a  knowledge  of  the  breadth  of  Catholic  theology, 
and  of  the  fact  that  no  "  broad  church  "  is  so  **  broad  "  as  is 
the  teaching  of  Rome.  This  enables  Catholic  theology  to 
embrace  and  locate  every  religious  system,  from  that  of  the 
Greek  Church,  through  every  form  of  Christianity,  Judaism, 
Mahometanism,  and  Paganism,  down  to  the  fetish  worship  of 
Western  Africa.  True  or  false,  Catholicism  forms  a  vast, 
harmoniously  organised  whole,  whereof  every  other  religious 
system  may  be  ^equately  represented  as  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable or  insignificant  fragment. 

THE  MISTAKES  OF  MB.  STANLEY. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Werner,  who  at  one  time  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Mr.  Stanley,  jmnps  upou  his  former  idol.  Mr.  Werner 
denounces  Mr.  Stanley  roundly  and  defends  Major 
Barttelot.  He  maintains  that  Mr.  Stanley  has  not  shown 
one  i^Hurk  of  generosity,  one  grain  of  gentlemanly  feeling. 
With  his  pride  and  egotism  he  has  heaped  infamy  and 
iusolt  iq>on  every  officer  who  has  served  him. 

THE  CATHOLIC   SOCIALIST   ^^EW  OP  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  William  Barry,  in  an  article  imder  the  title  of 
'^  Educate  our  Masters,**  exalts  the  old  Benedictine 
noviciate  which  combined  manual  labour  with  study,  as 
the  highest  and  noblest  pattern  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Contrasting  their  methods  with  those  of  the  School 
Board,  he  pleads  for  an  order  of  the  new  life,  whose 
t^ushere  will  train  children  in  the  art  of  life  as  they  are 
called  upon  to  live  it,  instead  of  merely  giving  them 
flhreds  of  science  and  literature  devoid  of  significance  for 
their  daily  duties.  The  education  which  he  favours  will 
subordinate  the  study  of  books  to  the  practice  of  intelli- 
gible, helpful  rules  of  living,  and  will  approximate  more 
nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  regiment  than  a  class,  to  an  army 
than  a  university. 

\  THE  TZAR  AT  HOME. 

Mr.  William  Henry  writes  on  **  Nihilism  and  its  Cause." 
He  takes  a  more  reasonable  view  than  most  Englishmen 
who  write  upon  the  subject.  Speaking  of  the  Emperor, 
he  says : — 

There  never  was  a  greater  error  than  the  common  impres- 
sion which  exists  not  only  here,  but  in  other  countries,  that 
the  Tzar  never  drives  out  without  an  immense  escort  of 
dragoons.  You  will  see  during  the  winter  months,  when  the 
Tsar  goes  from  his  own  palace  to  the  Winter  or  other  palaces, 
one  or  two  mounted  outriders.  The  time  being  of  course  well 
known  to  the  police,  the  centre  of  the  Nevski  Prospect  and 
other  streets  through  which  the  Tsar  has  to  travel  are  kept 
perfectly  clear,  and  of  course  it  is  expected  (and  properly  so) 
that  every  one  will  make  obeisance  to  him  as  he  passes  in  his 
carriage.  On  state  occasions  it  may  be  that  there  is  en 
escort  of  dragoons   with  the    carriage,   as    in    England; 


but  the  common  idea  that  the  Tzar  is  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  his  Government  is  altogether  false.  In  the  winter 
time  he  goes  down  to  Zarsko3  to  some  grand  sledging  party 
and  picnic,  almost  in  the  same  way  that  the  Queen  would 
go  to  Virginia  Water.  At  certain  times  he  may  be  met 
driving  in  an  open  sledge  with  the  Empress  and  her  two 
daughters,  and'a  coachman  and  one  or  two  mounted  equerries. 
The  Emperor  is  fond  of  show,  particularly  large  military 
displays.  He  is  not  a  very  keen  sportsman.  He  is,  like  all 
Russians,  a  great  lover  of  music,  and  not  a  mean  musician 
himself ;  and  does  not  hesitate,  in  the  domestic  circle,  to  take 
a  part  along  with  the  family  assembled. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

THE  BEHRIKG  SEA  DISPUTE. 

Sir  George  Baden-Powbll,  after  sketching  the  history 
of  the  dispute,  seeks  to  show  that  "  the  question  of 
seizure  is,  however  great  from  an  international  point  of 
view,  a  mere  minor  question  to  that  of  the  industry 
itself,"  which  is  aflfected  by  the  dispute  to  the  extent  of 
one-third  of  its  total.     In  his  opinion — 

The  one  complete  remedy  is  International  Agreement 
resulting  in  International  Administration,  wi^h  a  view  to  the 
proper  preservation  of  the  fur  trade. 

In  opposition  to  those  who  aver  that  the  American 
people  are  still  pervaded  by  a  big  sentimental  cause  for 
war  in  jealousy  or  hatred  of  the  Britisher,  Sir  George 
says: — 

I  venture  roundly  to  assert,  on  a  not  inconsiderable  ex- 
perience of  American  opinions  in  situ,  that  whatever  truth 
there  may  have  been  in  such  an  assertion  in  years  gone  by, 
nowadays  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people,  and 
especially  the  true  Americans,  born  and  bred,  entertain  the 
very  leverse  of  such  ideas. 

THE  INDIVIDUALIST  IDEAL:    A  REPLY. 

The  first  "  reply,**  that  to  Mr.  Morris's  paper  on  the 
«  Socialist  Ideal  in  Art,"  is  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  who 
grants  the  Socialists  have  indeed  "the  merit  of  originality, 
but  it  is  an  originality,  which  seems  to  all,  excepting 
themselves,  to  be  due  solely  to  the  non-recognition  of 
facts.'*  Mr.  Mallock  tbus  tersely  sums  up  his  argu- 
ment: — 

In  all  his  points  alike  Mr.  Morris  Is  a  dreamer,  just  as  are 
his  brother  Socialists.  He  diflEers  from  them  only  in  this 
that  his  dreams  are  the  dreams  of  a  poet ;  and  though  this 
prevents  them  from  being  typical  of  the  dreams  of  Socialists 
generally,  they  are  eminently  typical  of  them  in  their  obvious 
unreality. 

Mr.  Morris's  own  words  are  the  best  of  all  comments  on 
his  methods:— 

"  Forget  six  centuries  overhung  with  smoke. 
Forget  the  noisy  steam  and  piston  stroke.** 

A  melancholy  interest  is  connected  with  the  second 
"reply**— to  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  article,  "The  Socialist 
Ideal  in  Politics" — written  by  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh, 
whose  recent  death  all — even  those  opposed  to  him  on 
conscientious  grounds — deeply  regret.  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
contends,  with  all  the  energy  of  his  robust  mind,  for 
Individualism  in  the  State,  in  Society,  and  in  Industry. 
The  position  he  takes  may  be  suflSciently  inferred  from 
the  following  extract : — 

I  am,  by  the  limitation  of  my  subject,  relieved  from  saying 
more  on  art  and  literature  than  that  I  think  the  dead  level 
Socialistic  government  roller  of  like  reward  for  every  one^ 
great  or  small,  brave  or  cowardly,  would  probably  flatten  out 
of  sight  the  whole  of  the  peculiarities  of  cleverness  and  genius 
which  sometimes  help  to  serve  and  illumine  the  world.  I 
have  in  this  paper  only  to  write  on  the  stand  to  be  made  by 
the  advocates  of  individualism  in  politics.  It  is  on  projects 
of  industrial  legislation  that  the  battle  is  to  be  really  fought. 
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OB.   DOLUKGEE  AND  THE  PAPACT. 

There  is  an  interesting  monograph  on  Dr.  Dollinger, 
hf  a  writer  who  takes  up  his  pen  in  order  to  use  the 
RkTarian  theologist  as 

a  fresh  proof  that  Rome  has  abandoned  none  of  her  pre- 
tensions, and  that,  if  she  ever  regain  her  old  authority, 
princes  may  again  have  to  go  to  Canossa  and  inquirers  to 
the  stake.  A  short  notice  of  his  life  may  throw  some  light 
upon  the  character  and  the  studies  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  Roman  rule  of  faith,  and  may  be  not  without  in- 
stmction  in  showing  the  modem  tendencies  of  Catholicism. 

His  own  estimate  of  Dollinger  as  a  historian  is  sum- 
marised in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

Broad,  rational,  and  practical,  his  intelligence  compre- 
hends not  a  view  nor  a  portion,  but  the  whole  of  his  subject. 
He  knows  the  facts  and  what  has  been  said  of  them.  He  is 
a  historian  rather  of  the  type  of  Ranke  than  of  Mommsen 
or  Stubbs;  a  scholar  whose  knowledge  is  powerful  by  its 
extent  and  depth,  rather  than  by  the  glance  of  genius,  or  by 
the  force  of  accuracy  and  the  Insistence  of  detail. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  THE    DAY. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  writer  of  the  paper  on  the 
"  Ethics  of  the  Day "  contributes  very  much  to  clarify 
the  minds  of  his  readers  upon  the  (mestion  of  which  he 
treats.  His  article  is  based  upon  Mr.  Lilly's  book  on 
**  Right  and  Wrong,'*  and  his  standpoint  is  pretty  much 
Uie  same  as  Mr.  Lilly  s.  He  reviews,  however,  the 
books  of  Mr.  Martineau,  Sedgwick,  Leslie  Stephen,  and 
Herbert  Spencer. 

AN  OLD  BACHELOR  ON  WOMAN's  SPHERE. 

Mr.  Adam  Sedgwick,  the  geologist,  who,  as  he  ex- 
it himself,  was  sunk  into  the  mire  of  celibacy. 


prBoseci 
held  sti 


leld  strong  opinions  against  allowing  petticoated  bipeos 
to  matriculate  at  the  universities.  The  reviewer  who 
contributes  a  few  pages  to  his  life  and  letters  exti'acts  the 
following  statement  from  Sedgwick's  correspondence  as 
to  woman's  rightful  sphere  : — 

She  longed  for  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  she 
most  pduck  it  right  or  wrong.  In  all  that  belongs  to  tact  and 
feeling  I  would  trust  her  before  a  thousand  breeches -wearing 
monkeys :  but  petticoats  are  not  fitted  for  the  steps  of  a 
ladder.  And  'tis  only  by  ladder-steps  we  are  allowed  to 
cHmb  to  the  high  platforms  of  natuml  truth.  Hence  most 
women  have  by  nature  a  distaste  for  the  dull  realities  of 
physical  truth,  and  above  all  for  the  labour-pains  by  which 
thej  are  produced.  When  they  step  beyond  their  own 
elorious  province,  where  high  sentiment,  kind  feeling,  moral 
jadgments  most  pure  and  true,  and  all  the  graces  of  imagina- 
tion, flash  from  them  like  heaven's  light,  they  mar  their 
nature  (of  course  there  are  some  exceptions),  and  work  mis- 
dhief,  oraf  best  manufacture  compounds  of  inconsistency. 
The  mesmeric  dreamer  and  economist  in  petticoats  is,  I 
think,  no  exception  to  this  remark. 

A  POOR  ARTICLE  ON  RUSSIA. 

An  article  on  **  Russia,  its  People  and  Government,'  is 
much  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  review.  It  is 
bssed  upon  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu's  ''Empire  of 
the  l^rs,"  the  last  volume  of  which  was  published 
four  years  ago,  two  volumes  of  Tourgenieff,  "Marie 
BashkiitseTs  Journal," and  Hermann  Dalton's  "Letter 
to  the  Ru&sian  Synod."  The  reviewer  quotes  Mr. 
Grenville  Murray's  "  Russians  of  To-day "  as  an 
authentic  and  contemporary  source  of  information.  He 
is  not  ashamed  to  say 

She  has  known  no  Crusades,  no  reign  of  Chivalry ;  and 
grand  and  generous  traditions  are  as  much  wanticg  to  her 
hisUffy  as  the  Golf  Stream  to  her  climate. 


Considering  that  Russia  is  the  only  country  at  the 
present  moment  which  has  actually  lived  through  a  crusade 
m  the  lifetime  of  this  generation,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
have  a  more  apt  illustration  of  the  incompetence  of  the 
reviewer. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OP  HANDWRTTINO  ON  BIOORAFHT. 

In  a  review  of  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid's  **  Life  of  Lord 
Houffhton,"  the  reviewer  gives  the  following  explanation 
of  <£e  absence  of  good  letters  in  Lord  Houghton'9 
biography : — 

In  his  later  years.  Lord  Houghton  himself  was  not  a  good 
correspondent,  and,  indeed,  it  l^came  exceedingly  difficult  to 
read  a  single  line  of  his  handwriting.  It  seems  that  the  printers 
who  charged  half-a-crown  a  sheet  extra  for  Dean  Stanley's 
"copy"  required  fifty  per  cent,  extra  to  set  up  Lord 
Houghton's.  We  cannot  say  that  it  was  too  much.  The 
letters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  old  age,  those  of 
Lord  Brougham,  and  some  parts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  hand- 
writing, were  not  to  be  deciphered  without  much  study  and 
patience.  But  we  have  received  specimens  of  Lord  Houghton's 
bewildering  communications  which  surpassed  them  all. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  carelessness,  or,  perhaps,  the 
sheer  inability  to  make  characters  with  a  pen  which  anybody 
else  could  interpret,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  comparatively 
slight  value  of  the  correspondence  which  his  biographer  has 
had  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  It  is  difficult  to  carry  on 
communications  of  this  kind  when  on  one  side  they  are  all 
but  illegible. 

A  TORT  VIEW  OF  FREE  EDUCATION. 

The  Qtutrtedy  reviewer  admits  that  free  education  is 
inevitable,  but  he  shakes  his  head  dismally  and  greatly 
fears  that  the  change  will  not  conduce  to  the  moral  and 
social  welfare  of  the  country.  Still,  if  it  must  Come,  it 
had  better  come  at  the  hands  of  those  who  would  take 
care  to  subsidise  to  the  uttermost  the  existing  denomi- 
national schools.  In  School  Board  districts  the  voluntary 
8cho(»ls  should  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  rates.  A 
regular  sum,  say,  of  10s.  on  each  child  in  average  attend- 
ance, should  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  grant  in  return 
for  which  fees  should  be  abolished.  But  although  the 
amount  of  public  money  to  be  paid  to  the  voluntary 
schools  is  to  be  increased  there  must  be  no  increase  of 
popular  control  over  the  schools.  Carrying  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  camp,  the  reviewer  maintains  that  the  Educa- 
tion Act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  admit  of  the  teach- 
ing of  denominational  dogmas,  and  that  the  ratepayer? 
should  be  free  to  hand  over  the  B^iard  Schools  to  voluntary 
managers  if  they  would  undertake  to  provide  the  sum 
required  for  their  maintenance. 

GREEK  IN  THE   X7NIVERSITIES. 

The  reviewer  objects  strongly  against  the  proposal  to 
disestablish  Greek.    He  says : — 

We  have  great  hopes  that  this  danger  which  threatens  the 
study  of  Greek  in  England  will  be  averted. 

It  will  be  some  consolation  to  our  American  readers  to 
come  upon  the  following  prediction : — 

America  is  straining  every  nerve  to  develop  a  school  of 
classics ;  and  though  we  hold  that  at  present  she  is  too  much 
disposed  to  pin  her  faith  to  the  German  as  disting^uished 
from  the  English  school,  yet  we  are  disposed  to  think  that, 
if  the  barbarisers  have  their  way  in  England,  we  shall  In 
time  witness  the  curious  spectacle  of  the  migration  of  the 
Muses  from  the  Isis  and  the  Cam  to  the  Fotomao  or  the 
Mississippi. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS. 

Thb  most  interesting  article  in  this  number  is  that  of 
Mr.  D.  G.  Ritchie  on  •^The  Rights  of  Minorities.**  The 
writer  contends  that  the  real  factors  in  a  modem  political 
constitiition  are  the  newspaper,  the  public  meeting,  and 
the  petition.  While  admitting  the  defects  of  each  of  these 
organs  of  pabhc  opinion,  he  affirms  that — 

Where  there  exists  snch  organs  of  public  opinion  and  a 
tolerably  sound,  even  though  not  ideally  pnrfect,  repre* 
sentatiTe  sptem,  any  minority  which  has  really  got 
life  and  vigour  in  it  can  make  itself  felt  I  do  not 
think  that,  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  construct  any  politictd  machinery  fdt  giving  a  pro- 
minent place  to  the  opinions  of  minorities  that  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  assert  and  to  spread  these  opinions. 
The  all-important  and  essential  right  of  minorities  is  the 
right  to  turn  themselves  into  majorities  if  they  can ;  this 
means  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  association,  freedom 
of  public  meeting.  "  (iivo  me,**  said  Milton,  "  the  liberty  to 
know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to  conscience, 
above  aU  other  liberties.  Minorities  that  grumble  at  the 
wkuole  world  round  them  and  have  no  desire  and  no  hope  of 
convincing  other  people  are  not  a  valuable  factor  in  political 
or  social  Hfe.  They  are,  in  all  probability,  the  decaying 
survivals  of  a  past  type,  and  not  the  first  germs  of  a  new. 

There  are  also  two  good  papers,  one  on  "  The  Inner  Life 
in  Relation  to  Morsdity,''  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Muirhead,  the 
other  by  Professor  Jodl  on  **  Morals  in  History.'' 

CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Thb  January  number  of  the  Review  oontiuns  several 
•olid  articles,  which  include  a  criticism  cf  ^'Tatian's 
Diatessaron,''  now  edited  in  Enghsh  for  the  first  time  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Hemphill,  an  artiele  on  ''Gapitolum 
Coloniense" — ^the  name  by  which  Cranmer,  in  his  note 
books,  now  in  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum,  referred 
to  the  ^' Antididagma,''  under  which  formidable  title 
the  Chapter  of  Cologne  Cathedral  published  their 
protest  against  Archbishop  Herman's  work,  the  ''  DeHbe- 
ratio,"  in  which  he  suggested  reforms  in  the  Roman 
Church — and  a  review,  entitled  ''Cranmer*s  Liturgical 
Projects,''  of  the  scholarly  work  of  Father  Grasouet 
on  **  Edward  VI.,  and  the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer."  The 
reviewer  complains  somewhat  bitterly  of  the  reforming  zeal 
0!  the  Archb&hop,  and  his  position  is  fairly  defined  by  his 
statement  that,  "  It  has  well  been  said  that  almost  the 
only  real  reform  that  remained  to  be  carried  out  at  the 
dea^  of  Henry  VIII.  was  the  translation  of  the  services 
into  English.  To  translation  we  would  add  .  .  .  that 
some  reform  of  the  mediaeval  service  books  was  needed." 
There  are  also  lighter  articles  on  "Albert  Diirer,"  "  Gaspard 
(Admiral)  de  CcSigny,"  and  "  The  Early  Diary  of  Frances 
Bumey."  Foreign  Missions  are  represented  by  notices 
of  Hshop  Churton's  *'The  Missionary's  Foundation 
of  Doctrine,"  and  a  memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Mackay, 
missionary  at  Uganda.  The  reviewer  of  these  two 
works  points  out  the  tendencv  of  foreign  mission 
work  ''  to  give  a  certain  breadth  of  view,  a  tolerance  of, 
«nd  even  a  svmpathy  with,  those  who  differ  from  us, 
which  the  closer  atmosphere  of  homo  work  is  less 
calculated  to  encourage."  Naturally,  the  "Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  Judgment "  holds  the  premier  place  in 
be  present  number.  (It  is  noticed  under  "  Leading 
Articles  in  the  Reviews.")  The  Bishop-Designate  of 
Worcester  is  severely  handled  in  a  paper  on  "The 
Anglican  Ordinal  and  Non-Episcopal  Oroination,"  for  his 
utterances  on  that  subject  at  the  Cardiff  Church  Congress 
t>f  1869.  Dr.  Martineau's  new  work  on  "Authority  in 
Religion"  is  discussed  temperatelv  and  fairly,  aul  the 

oiiuodoz  positions  he  assails  ably  defended. 


MANCHESTER    QUARTERLY. 

Thb  principle  article  is  that  on  the  "Rev.  W.  A. 
0*Connor,  His  Life  and  Work"  Mr.  O'Kell,  who  is 
responsible  for  this  sketch,  takes  a  somewhat  deprecating 
view  of  the  part  played  by  Manchester  in  the  world  of 
letters.  "  We  produce,"  says  he,  "  so  Httle  work  that  is 
entitled  to  high  rank  in  literature,  we  so  rarely  write  a 
remarkable  book,  that  at  times  one  feels  tempted  to  say  : 
*  What's  literature  to  Manchester,  or  Manchester  to 
literature  ? '"  It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  however,  that  this 
reproach  has  to  a  large  extent  been  removed  by  a  work, 
"  Essays  in  Literature  and  Ethics,"  written  by  the  subject 
of  the  present  notice.  The  essays  are  said  to  display 
qualities  of  the  highest  order  and  to  embody  much  of  the 
strangely  hiteresting  life  of  its  author.  Almost  imknown, 
buried  in  an  obscure  parish  in  a  poor  district  of  Man- 
chester, misunderstood  by  many,  with  stem  heroic 
devotion  to  duty,  all  these  circumstances  united  to 
intensify  a  rare  individuaUty  and  power  almost  approach- 
ing genius. 

Of  the  other  articles  Mr.  W.  Clough  discourses 
pleasantly,  if  not  with  originality,  on  "  A  visit  to  Italv." 
Mr.  Harold  D.  Bateson  urges  the  claim  and  the  necessity 
for  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  versification  by 
intending  poets,  a  suggestion  which  it  is  hoped  some 
members  of  that  genus  irritabile  will  take  in  good  part 
and  ^ofit  accordingly,  and  a  good  and  sympathetic  essay 
on  "The  Poetry  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,^  by  Mr.  John 
Walker,  containing  much  sound  criticism  well  worth 
notice. 


THE  ECONOMIC  REVIEW. 

We  have  this  month,  under  the  above  title,  to  notice  a 
new  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  Quarterlies,  its  pro- 
gramme, as  stated  by  the  editors,  being  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem of  the  present  age,  i.e.  that  of  social  reconstruction.  Ta 
this  end  the  Review  will  endeavour  to  supply  principles  to 
guide  their  readers  "  through  the  tanglea  mazes  of  slocial 
and  industrial  life,"  and  to  emphasise  the  study  of  dutv 
in  relation  to  these  problems.  Articles  dealing  witn 
economic  morals  from  the  point  of  view  of  Christian 
teaching  are  promised  as  a  special  feature,  with  a  fair 
field  and  no  favour  to  Socialists  and  Individualists 
alike.  No  project  of  social  reform,  however 
radical,  will  be  excluded,  provided  it  is  supported  by  well- 
reasoned  arguments :  no  defence  of  the  existing  order, 
however  conservative,  but  will  be  admitted,  if  its  logic  is 
sound  and  its  point  of  view  scientific.  With  party  politics 
the  Review  will  have  no  concern  •  r't  is  written  **  for  those 
who  are  trying  to  see  more  CiOraly,  apart  from  political 
or  class  prejudices,  their  duty  as  citizens  and  as 
Christians." 

One  feature,  which  should  prove  useful  to  students^ 
will  be  a  quarterly  conspectus  of  English  legislation  on 
social  subjects,  and  a  summarv  of  blue  books  and  official 
documents,  with  reports  on  the  progress  of '  social  and 
economic  legislation  in  foreign  countries. 

This  article  is  the  reprint  of  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  at  the  Co-operative  Exhibition  at 
Tynemouth.  Dr.  Westcott's  remarks  are  characterised  by 
a  liberality  and  comprehensiveness  not  always  found  in 
episcopal  utterances. 

The  "Progress  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States"  is 
treated  by  Rev.  M.  Kaufmann  ;  Mr.  D.  G.  Ritchie  writes 
on  "  Locke's  Theory  of  Property ;  "  and  the  "  Economic 
Aspects  of  the  Eight-Hour  Movement "  is  discussed  by 
Rev.  Professor  Symes. 
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THE   ARENA. 

AKK   <;lIOST.S    IlKAL? 

Thk  Artna  for  .f;miiary,  wliich  j)iiblishos  a  frc>nti«pioco 
of  Mr.  Wallace,  Intgin-sits  new  vnlumcwitli  a  paper  hy  the 
•  •miiH'iit  natiiralisr,  askiug  tlie  question,  **Are  there 
Ohjeotive  Aj)|Kiriti«ms  T'  ami  answerhij^  it  in  the  alfir- 
mativf.  There  is  not  iiiueh  in  his  paper,  which  is,  indeed, 
little  ni«»re  than  a  hrief  sunnnarv  and  discussion  of  the 
variou-*  ••lassos  of  evid«-nce  denufii^t rating  the  objective 
reality  of  many  apparitions.     He  says  : — 

ilie  -evi-ral  j^roujiN  of  facts,  while  <tr»^n.u:  in  themselves,  pnin 
jfieafly  in  strciif^tii  iiy  tl.c  support  tiny  |j:ive  to  each  other. 
<Mi  tlir  theorv  ui  ohjoriixe  realitv  ail  are  harmonious  and 
•■'•iisi^tciit.  On  the  ilu'ory  of  liallucination,  some  require 
elal»or.'iti'  and  un«»upp<.it«.d  theories  for  their  explanation, 
wliil«-  tin-  LMvat  liiilk  are  I'.tally  inexplicalii«'.  and  have,  there- 
frni',  to  !•(•  iirin-red.  or  yet  a-ide.  i.r  explaiiicd  away.  Collec- 
tive lr>li»:.iiiali"iis  (s).).caile«l ;  are  admitted  to  be  I're'juent. 

H'-  pioiiiisi'v,  to  discu>s  the  general  nature  and  origin  t»f 
the  vaii«'U-  classes  of  ghosts  in  another  paper. 

1\    niAISK   OF   iniOVKK   <LKVKL\NI>. 

Mr.  Wdhnr  T^arriniore  devotes  twenty  pages  fu  a 
j»rojunLL''d  enlo«^iimi  <»f  (irovcr  Cleveland,  a]»parently 
with  the  view  »ff  his  n«»niination  as  Deiiiociatic  candidate 
at  the  iu'\t  l*re«ii«lential  eh-ef  i«»n.  Mr.  Larrinn ire  admits 
that  Mr.  Clevelf.'ud  i^  not  a  iiiaLfnetic  man.  lie  j)r;iises 
his  atfif.iile  in  conn.  »;ii  »n  with  free  traile.  lie  thus 
advert -»  to  an«jtli.-r  f«  .lUiu.'  of  Mr.  Ciivelan<rs  policy, 
which  is  n  t  s  »  well  apj.rcciatejl  in  England  :    - 

IIa\iit.i:  d<'iio«  rat<*ly  M't  o:it  i«j  heojine  a  leader  t»f  ]»ui»!i.: 
opiiii«  1..  a?i.',  to  reoruat.isf  a  L'nat  party,  he  compelled  that 
jarty  t  •  take  an  .''iiL'n  <-i\e  fr..»iii  «..n  a  live  (|ac>tion.  in  i»erfi:<t 
i*oi.si-ti  i.'V  wjjh  it>  }ii-torial  ]»o-ition  of  ojipusiti-'n  to 
I'l'Jt'i'ff  pnff  r/i'iJi:!}'.  Yw.  (.'It  \fl;jr;d  as  a  po]»ular  l«a«ler 
crv>talli-ei?  alnint  him-eit  t i. «.*;.".•' .win^rsei.tinient  I'or  check ii.t: 
the  »:r<");\th  of  FiMh-ralisic.  and  coi.\crUd  -luh  sentinn-nt  into 
a  pia«-ti>'a!.  ]i  litical  f<r<-e. 

H"  l.-M!!"-  thi'  Novfiiil.i-r  ell  '\i'\\^  as  largely  due  to 
Mr.  <  'i'  v«  l;iii«l.     lie  'i.'.vs  : 

li   i-  ii..-.o{f:.l  wrM-tl..-.-  i',   i'.-    hi^tnrv  t^f  dcniocracie>.  a 

ft 

1  »pwl;ir  l«-a<l«  r  «\« !  ;i«-':  •.  \  ( /I  a  li.nii-  «lti'i*ivi.'  triumph  than 
v.;i-.  Ti  .•  i«  «•..?  i'l"  t!i.-  irci!,i  liii'ijiiii  I'.ir  niemi'i'id  uf  thi; 
Kii:y--i-.-.,iiil  (  i..iL_'';i-- to  M'.  (  lt-\i  I.n.il. 

iii:m:v  t.Koia.i:i>M   »>  ,a./.;  i:i:i.i.  \>ims.m. 

M)  ll.indin  (iarland  ^pr«.-;id.">  ovtrr  t w«iity-eight  pag.s 
an  t  \::-.ioidi!!.irv  tli-scitation  whi«h  )j«'  calls  a  New 
l)<-cl  iS  it!<»i»  ••!  liiulit:',  the  p'iiit  ot'  whit-h  is  that 
Ai.'i  1  ■  I  n:is-'.  rho  IK,'  Im-jwciu  tin-  Miiule  tax  <»f  land 
v.ili:.  •  •«.  ths-  -«»ciali>tif  iial  ioji.ili^ni  of  Kdwaid  Hellamv. 
Mr.  <i:.ii..nl  tliinks  tl,.-.t  tlw^inuh-  ti\  will  bring  America 
n.  •»!  di.  .r  t»  the  mil't-niiiiun,  .ind  he  thus  summarises  the 
I -Ml"-.  • -.nfittiit  JUL' the  n-'itinn  :    - 

I '  .'  t!'  r..-)i'tir;  iiiai.  !li:>  ijav  i-%  -t:in'iin:.'  at  the  tiartinj-  of 
•\\..v..;..«  .1,.  !•  .j.liiij  C'l.ii --••<1I\  I  :.ji'i,j-|.  !ru"«t<,  comhino, 
III  tj"  •»"'i"-  t-i  .«:n-  _i;int  ir:-  umm.Iv  <  i'  ;.!!  ii;'iu«»trv,  contfolK  il 
i'\  ii.-:.i*'-  t  I  lif  I- 1!  ::i 'i  .»ii  oy  s.-iilitaiy  n'-jiiise;  the  t»tlu:r 
!i-:i«i:i._  t !  I  •._■!•  ;il..i.;t  i  i::  i*\  l.ivv-:.  liir-.u-rli  fn'i*  traHc.  fri'f 
pi««'i  :'ii  «i..  fi«  ••  <'p|»  "'tiMiity  i>  fi«i'  nu-n.  rii«*  land  doctrir.*.' 
til  ■»iii_I"-!;.'"  |>'.i['-  '''\\y  rn-  r  -  a  d-'-'nu-fi  -n  .ifall  nionojHjiy. 
a  cjinii.:  o'l  lax  l«\i>'i  u|'«m  >o«-!al  i.ot  i;.'ii\  ihi.'il  \alues  and 
tin-  L:i>::t«'!  iii'i!\ i-1  .al  "•o.  rt;,  «•  .ti-i-teiil  witli  the  e«j!;al 
n^ht'*  «•;  t.'i-  ri'.-' .  In  -!i"!  t.  i|i-  !  :i;.«'  i-  up  ■!;  ii>  \s  hen  a  man 
HiU-t  « lr*M.-i'  oi.'twnii  |i.'it«  r;  .'lii-'ii  ><\  a  p  vi  ww  ••nt  liaMt;  to 
.oiinptiin  anil  tyraiiiiv.  aii'l  tin-  :':at«-inal,  .-ponian«*ous,  i;!.- 
»-on.-«.ioU' co-o]»»:raiion  ««t"  ii.'i:\ .l-.ali-m. 

MI<:i:vTioN-    vs  A    i.vw  {\Y  \\'V\  \\y., 
Mr.  S«il..mon  Schindler  in  a  lu'ief  jiajier  maintains  that 
liinnanity  can  oidy  lie  ke]>t  alive  by  a  perpetual  niovenn-nt 


of  the  individuals  which  coiiBtitute  its  cells.    Here  i 
own  summary  of  his  thesis  : — 

1.  Migration  is  a  law  of  Nature,  and  people  who  mi 
follow  involuntarily  a  force  which  they  cannot  resist. 

2.  The  stronger  and  wider  the  current  of  migratioi 
higher  will  rise  the  waves  of  civili.sation.  Migratioc 
blessina:  and  not  ^  curse  to  humanity. 

3.  Migration  may  prove  disastrous  both  to  the  cell 
moves,  and  to  the  cell  which  is  pu.shed  out  of  place  I 
intruder,  but  the  life,  the  health,  and  the  pro>i>eri!y  ^ 
body  of  humanity  depend  upon  it. 

•1.  It  is  folly  trying  to  prevent  what  cannot  be  previ 
Insteal  of  st  ul>b<.»ridv  offering  resistance  to  a  law  of  N 
we  oii^ht  to  •familiarise  ourselves  with  its  working 
regulate  our  course  of  action  accordin«»ly. 

WAS   CHRIST   A   Bri>r»HlST  ? 

Dr.  Felix  Oswald  is  a  writer  who  would  do  w 
stutly  Max  Miillor's  recent  paper  on  tho  subj\-ct  t 
similarity  between  Christianity  and  Kuddhism. 
Oswald  maintains,  in  c>pposition  t«>  the  Oxford  Proft 
that  our  Savioiu*  vanqieil  up  Buddhism,  and  {Hissed 
uj)on  the  world  as  a  new  revelation.  The  foUi 
illustration  will  strike  most  Englishmen  as  ex<[ui 
grot esi  pie  : — 

Chri>tianily  has  certainly  surpassed  its  parent  ore 
adapting  itself  to  the  purposes  of  a  Co>niopoiiiaL  mi 
and  thi-re  i>  no  <loubt  that  its  westward  progTe.«i 
emancinated  its  doctruie  from  manv  Oriental  i.reui 
By  a  similar  ]»roce-s  the  Knjrlish  lan.'uago.  >in«'e  it? 
migration  to  the  American  continent,  Ims  been  purp 
nuich  ir«i\incial  dross,  and  we  mav  admit  that  n.anv  ».-3 
sive  Americanisms  have  no  equivalent  in  the  idiooio 
Pilizahethnn  era.  Ameri<-an  i»;itriots  of  a  future  genet 
may  p)  lurther.  They  may  <pie.vti«.>n  the  iti-^pirari' 
Bvri.tti*<  iioi'trv  ami  the  force  of  Bat'on's  IolHc  ;  tIkm 
demonstrate  the  imfirness  of  Ihiti.^h  f«vs  tu  generate 
thing li'it  a  muddled  dialect,  and  assert  that  only  an  Aui< 
cliniatr  could  c'Vohe  the  pure  En«:li^h  «»i  l»u>i«»n  and. 
deli»hia  :  but  e\en  then  their  nutirhm  couMnut  hojet 
the  kiiow  nothing  zeal  of  theol<»gic:d  loyali-ts.  iinle*- 
shouM  attt-nipi  to  deny  the  tran.sitlantic  oriian  of 
l>:irap>ii  lang'.iage. 

OTITEK    AllTIi  T.I'.s. 

Mr.  K.  1").  Stark  writes  on  »Silver  Coinage  froii 
j)oint  of  view  of  a  believer  in  free  coinage.  Th 
Name  Paper  discusses  the  question,  **  Wouhl  we  Liv 
Lives  over  .\gain,''  by  a  pessimist  writer,  who  wouk 
if  he  could,  and  who,  every  one  must  hope,  wouk 
have  the  «-hanc.'  even  if  he  wanted  it.  The  symjN- 
is  devtited  to  a  series  of  short  papers  on  Helen  (>arui 
remarkable  b«M.k,  **  Is  this  Yimr  Son,  My  Lniil?' 
aim  of  which  is  to  show  us  that  — 

Morality  ha^  but  one  >t.'md;ird.  irrespective  of 
that  what  i?.  wrong  for  woman  is  wrong  f.)r  man,  and 
what  is  rijiht  for  man  is  ri^ht  for  woinan.  It  aims  to 
that  tin*  maintenance  of  a  sejjjirate  coile  t»f  morals  for  w< 
is  a  >ur\;\al  of  mail's  tyninny  over  the  weaker  sex.  mA 
leu'al  nisd«iliti«'-i  imposed  ujjon  the  wife  ami  lawful  bI' 
an*  t«'k' ii-  of  «»la\erv. 

ft 

The  most  interesting  of  the  papers  is  one  hy  I 
TMatt,  a  Catht»lic,  who  says  w«»meii  make  biul  ret«'rii 
})ecatiNe  of  their  emotional  nature  and  the  cotirai; 
their  convict i(»ns.  that  render  thtm  bigots  while 
«'ives  ux  the  following  extnu»rtlinarv  infonnaiiou  "f 
method  in  which  he  conducted  himself  as  judge  in 
Divorce  Cotirt  :  — 

While  njM)!!  the  bench  1  granted  a  div.-rce  to  cvcrr' 
a>kitig  it,  tor  hrr  ap]>oaranc(»  m  court,  as  a  rul«%  pr.-voJ 
incapal)ii'  of  lM.ii,i:  a  iTife.  and  I  invariably  gave  thocjist' 
of  the  chiMren  to  the  m(»ther.  She  nnYdit  lie  a  Uul  «>'*' 
v«  t  a  L'««<«1  mother.  At  least  ohc  is  the  oiJv  niolhcr 
child  can  have. 
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NORTH  AMEBICAN  REVIEW. 

Thb  I^orth  American  continues  to  be  as  cosmopolitan 
a«  ever,  and  in  the  programme  for  the  new  year  the  forth- 
coming features  are  for  the  most  part  of  non- American 
origin. 

MR.  LECKY  ON  IRISH  AFFAIRS. 

Mr.  Lecky,  ha\ing  written  himself  out  in  his  book  on 
the  subject  of  Ireland,  throws  in  a  few  shavings  from  his 
workshop  in  a  paper  entitled  "Ireland  in  the  Light  of 
History.  '  Blr.  Lecky's  practical  conclusion  is  that  the 
Report  of  the  Painell  Commission,  and  Prof.  Dicey's 
pamphlet  upon  the  same,  afford  American  readers  abun- 
ojuit  evidence  of  the  true  character  of  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  movement.  If  they  read  them  with  impartiality, 
they  will,  I  believe,  have  little  difficulty  in  concluding 
that  there  have  been  few  political  movements  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  which  are  less  deserving  of  the  respect  or 
sapport  of  honest  men. 

MUST  AMERICA  SHUT  OUT  IMMIGRANTS? 

The  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  a  representative  of 
Massachusetts  in  Congress,  gives  expression  to  the  very 
widespread  feeling  in  America  in  favour  of  restricting 
immigration  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  does  not 
go  so  far  as  some,  who  would  forbid  any  non-English 
speaking  person  to  set  foot  upon  the  shores  of  the 
American  Kepublic,  but  he  would  impose  various  restric- 
tions calculated  to  keep  out  the  unfit. 

Any  law,  to  be  of  use,  must  require,  in  the  first  piace,  that 
immigrants  shall  bring  from  their  native  country,  from  the 
United  States  consul  or  other  diplomatic  representative,  an 
effective  certificate  that  they  are  not  obnoxious  to  any  of  the 
existing  laws  of  the  United  States.  We  ought,  in  addition, 
to  noake  our  test  still  more  definite  by  requiring  a  medical 
certificate  in  order  to  exclude  unsound  and  oiseased  persons. 

He  would  also  shut  out  illiterate  persons,  and  thinks 
that  'Hhis  test,  combined  with  the  others  of  a  more 
senezal  character,  would  in  all  probability  shut  out  a 
iaivB  part  of  the  undesirable  portion  of  the  present 
immigration." 

ARE  JEWS   HSALTHIXR  THAN  GENTILES? 

Dr.  John  Billings,  in  a  paper  on  **  Vital  Statistics  of 
the  Jews,"  thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Jews  are 
healthier  than  their  Gentile  neighbours. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  must  conclude 
that  those  Jews  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  fos  more 
than  five,  years  have  a  decidedly  lower  death-rate  and  greater 
longevity  than  the  people  of  the  same  class  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded,  and  that  this  greater  longevity,  together 
with  ctxtain  peculiarities  of  immunity  as  regards  some 
diseases  and  excessive  liability  to  others,  is  in  part  due  to 
hereditary  peculiarities  of  structure,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
zaoe  characteristics,  and  in  part  to  their  somewhat  isolated 
and  peculiar  modes  of  life. 

In  the  United  States  the  cancerous  proportion  is  6*48 

S^r  thousand  as  against  10*01  among  the  Christians.  Dr. 
tilings  is  not  quite  sure,  however,  judging  from  the 
intemperance  and  vice  into  which  the  Jews  fall  in 
America,  that  their  hygienic  superiority  will  last. 

They  have  shown  tiiat  they  can  resist  adversity,  but 
whether  they  can  also  withstand  the  influences  of  wealth  and 
freedom,  and  retain  the  modes  of  life  which  haye  heretofore 
^ven  them  length  of  days,  remains  to  be  seen. 

CAN  THE  STATES  COERCE  CANADA  ? 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wiman,  under  the  title  **  Can  we  Coerce 
Canada  t"  discusses  the  possibility  of  establishing  com- 
plete free  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
m  place  of  the  commercial  belligerency  which  exists  at  the 
present  moment.  Mr.  Wiman  argues  that  the  true  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  to  encourage  by  all  the  means  in 


its  power  the  Liberal  party  in  tJie  Dominion  which  is  in 
favour  of  free  trade  between  the  Dominion  and  the 
Republic.  The  general  election  will  take  place  in 
eighteen  months,  and  it  will  not  be  Mr.  Wiman 's  fault  if 
the  Liberals  are  not  regarded  as  the  American  party  in 
the  coming  contest.  Whether  it  was  wise  on  his  part  to 
give  such  an  advantage  to  Sir  John  Macdonald  to  pose  as 
the  genuine  Canadian  party  is  doubtful.  Mr.  Wiman 
would  give  a  lead  to  the  Liberals  by  passing  a  resolution 
through  Congress  in  favour  of  free  trade  with  Canada  as 
soon  as  Canada  will  give  free  trade  to  them. 

THE  COMING   3IAN. 

In  **  Notes  and  Comments,"  Mr.  Edward  P.  Jackson 
predicts  that  the  conclusion  of  the  biologists  is  inevitable : 
civilised  man  is  destined  to  become  an  absolutely  tooth- 
less and  hairless  race. 

But  the  constantly  improving  science  of  cookeiy  supplies 
the  remedy  for  the  civilian,  and  as  to  the  soldier,  he  is,  like 
his  teeth,  a  relic  of  undeveloped  civilisation.  The  **  dogs  of 
war"  must  go,. teeth  and  all.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
t  hat  the  luxurious  diet  of  civilisation,  which  gives  so  little 
for  the  teeth  to  do,  is,  on  the  whole,  more  conducive  to 
vitality  and  longevity  than  the  hard  fare  of  savagery.  Long 
before  toothless  gums  shall  have  become  the  rule,  all  occasion 
for  teeth  will  have  passed,  either  for  beauty  or  use.  The. 
rudimentary  excrescences  which  will  ever  and  anon  continue 
to  appear  will  be  looked  upon  as  deformities,  and  will  be 
promptly  removed.  Those  rare  individuals  from  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  who  shall  be  able  to  show  a  com- 
plete set  of  fully-developed  teeth,  will  be  exhibited  as 
•*  freaks,"  as  the  hairy  wild  man  of  Australia  is  exhibited  to- 
day—relics of  a  former  bestial  stage  of  humanity. 

Meanwhile  the  transition  state  of  our  race  from  the  beauty 
of  luxuriant  hair  and  perfect  teeth  to  the  beauty  of  satin- 
smooth  scalps  and  geometrically-perfect  mandibles  of  delicate 
pink,  is  one  of  comparative  ugliness,  analogous  to  the 
moulting  period  of  the  feathered  tribes. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe,  taking  Mr.  Donnelly  seriously,  main- 
tai)is  that  we  have  just  tjie  same  grounds  for  believing 
that  Bacon  wrote  fill  the  lK>oks  a-scribed  to  Marlowe, 
Montaigne,  Burton,  and  the  rest,  an  we  have  for 
believing  that  ho  wrote  Shakespeare  b  jjlays  and  poems. 

Max  O'Rell  contributes  some  reminiscences  of  Ameri- 
can hotels,  written  in  the  humorous  style  so  familiar  to 
readers  of  periodical  literature  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  He  calctilates,  however,  that  the  waste  of  a  single 
large  American  hotel  could  feed  600  hungry  people. 
Financial  readers  will  be  interested  in  Mr.  Henry 
Clews's  account  of  the  late  financial  crisis.  His  con- 
clusion is  that  the  rigidity  of  the  national  banking 
system  has  become  responsible  for  a  serious  inadequacy 
in  banking  arrangements  to  satisfy  financial  interests. 

HOW  TO  MAN  THE   rXITED   STATES  NAVY. 

Rear-AdminJ  Luce,  in  a  very  brief  paper  on  the 
manning  of  the  United  States  Navy,  says  : — 

How  we  shall  man  our  ships  is  a  question  that  has  never, 
to  our  knowledge,  been  seriously  asked  in  this  country.  We 
still  continue  to  depend  on  short-term  enlistments  of  the 
nomads  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  no-system.  Nothing  worse 
could  possibly  be  devised  to  secure  the  end  in  view. 

The  first  thing  that  he  asks  for  is  an  executive  depart- 
ment like  the  Board  of  Trade  in  order  that  the  United 
States  Government  might  keep  in  touch  with  the 
merchant  seaman ;  the  second,  which  mi^ht  indeed  be 
re^(arded  as  a  primary  one,  is  the  revival  of  American 
shipping  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  merchant  marine 
with  which  the  United  States  can  keep  in  toUch. 
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THE   FORUM. 

The  Forum  this  month  is  hardly  up  to  its  uHual  level. 
I  notice  elsewhere  M.  de  Laveleye's  article  on  the 
**  Division  of  Africfi,"  and  Mr.  Gttsse's  speculations  as  to 
the  **  Future  of  Poetry."  There  are  more  jjoor  articles  in 
the  January  Ftn'mn  than  I  ever  remember  having  seen  in 
any  previous  nnmhcr.  Professor  Timothy  D wight's 
**  Formative  Influences,"  for  instance,  is  very  twaddly. 
He  had  a  go«Ml  umther,  he  tulls  us,  and  the  special  influ- 
ence for  good  in  his  life  "was  *'thc  impulse  given  to  an 
exfgctical  scholar  by  reason  of  his  occu|Miti<>nand  business 
to  look  at  all  sides  of  a  subject,  and  seek  honestly  after 
truth."  That  is  about  all  that  he  has  tos;iy.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Lilly's  **  Shibbnlcth  of  Liberty  "  is  an  article  which  might 
as  well  uttt  have  bei'ii  written  for  any  clear  and  delinite 
impressitin  it  leaves  u]>on  the  mind.  It  is  n  little  sermon, 
an«l  not  a  very  interesting  sermon,  upon  the  text 
<hat  liberty  can  only  be  secured  by  voluntary 
«d)e«lience  to  the  law.  Dr.  Austin  Flint's  paper 
«in  the  **  Revolution  in  Medicine"  is  little  more 
than  a  somewhat  C(»mmrnipl;ice  speculation  jis  to  the 
results  that  are  likely*  to  follow  the  Koch  method  of 
inoculation.  Mr.  Bwinlmans  j»aper  on  '*  Conservative 
Pr*»givss  "   is   platituilinarian  t«»  the  last   point. 

MKS.    hVNX    LINTON   oN»i;    Mi>UK. 

Mrs.  Lvnn  Linton,  in  herp-iper  ontlie  '*  Kevoli  against 
Matrimony.  "  repeats  herself  once  more.  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton,  wiiile  jjrotesting  a^iinst  facility  of  divt)rce,  pro- 
poses to  m'lke  hopeless  madness  and  persistent  «lrunken- 
ness  a«ldiiional  causes  ft)r  tli*  dissolution  of  marriage.  She 
notes  tint     - 

The  literature  of  (*ath«;lic.  France,  wlicie  marriage  is  a 
>acraine:it  itidi-soluM*'.  lias  done  more  to  weaken  respect  for 
the  tie  and  to  >\ut\v  acUiltery  as  hoth  interesting  and  incvit- 
al>le.  a:*  l)oth  r«»rFiantically  heautiful  and  morally  ])ardonable, 
than  anything  that  the  world  has  seen,  done,  or  known. 

*•  The  tendency  of  man,'"  she  is  good  enough  to  tell  u.s, 
*•  is  upward."  Some  time  perhaps  she  will  discover  that 
the  tendency  of  woman  is  not.  nece.s.sarily  downwanl,  ami 
then  she  will  have  to  unwrite  more  than  half  wluit  she  has 
written.  A  m  )re  invetente  m.aligner  of  her  sex  har«lly 
exists  on  the  face  of  this  jilanet. 

IIKFOKMKI)    KAII.WW    CONSTRHTION. 

Thtrre  is  a  very  .solid  and  interesting  pa[H'r  by  Mr. 
Oberlin  Smith,  in  which  he  sets  forth,  with  the  par- 
ticularity of  an  engineer,  fourteen  reforms  in  railway 
construct  it  »n  which  are  m^cessarv  on  .American  railwavs. 
There  certainly  .seems  to  be  considerable  need  for  reform. 

Tliirty-two  thousand  one  hun<lred  and  tliirty-tw^o  ptfoplc 
were  kille  1  and  woundf^l  by  the  railways  of  the  I'niled  Stute:^ 
during  th-  year  en^Hng  Jan.-  M),  Jss'j. '  Of  these,  22.(XM)  were 
'•mploye.^,  of  whom  l.'.'Tli  wriv  kille<l  and  20.()2s  were 
woundcil.  Of  jja-^senirers  aiid  t)tlicr  non-einployers,  ;t.851 
were  kille'l  and  <J.2si  were  woun<'ed.  Tlie  «ivorage  stKtcd  ot 
yias.senvrer  trains,  inclndiiiir  stops  at  way  .stations,  was  not 
very  far  fn»m  2.')  mile>  |K'rliour.  The  averajre  "drad  weight" 
earrie:]  fitr  each  pa^senirr-r  wa.s  lust  ween  one  and  two  ton>. 

Tlie  m<»st  interesting  of  the  reforms  which  he  suggests 
is  the  need  for  making  railw.iy  carriages  nnich  lighter 
than  they  are  at  present.  He  thinks  that  the  rsiilwjiy 
carriage  of  the  futtu'c  will  com])are  with  the  present 
vehicle  as  a  ladv's  tricvele  does  to  a  navvy's  Uirrow.  It 
will  have  rubber  tvres,  run  at  tin?  highest  spi-ed  and 
with  alni«».st  ideal  .•  moothnes.s.  it  will  be  constructed  of 
a  combination  of  steel,  aluminium,  leather  and  paper. 
At  present  an  electric  .street  car  sixteen  feet  long  cm 
lie  run  when  but  half  loailed  atailead  weight  of  <»(.M.> pounds 
iHjr  passenger.  The  average  dead  weight  of  a  jKissenger 
in  r.  train  c^'r.ipcsed  of  a  lc»ci>Tuetive  and  three  Kleoping 
cars  in  9,370  pounds. 


THE  MANUFACTTEE  OP  ANCESTORfl. 

The  Rev.  J.'C.  Price  answers  the  i[ue.stiun,  "Dt^esthe 
Negi'o  Seek  Social  E([uality  ? "  with  an  emphatic  No ;  he 
wishes  for  political  equality  and  nothing  else.  Mr.  John 
D.  Champlin,  jun.,  luis  a  Komewhat  slight  paper  on  "The 
Manufacture  of  Ancestors,"  in  which  he  scoffs  the  mania 
of  the  American  families  for  the  invention  of  illustri«»as 
ancestors  in  the  remote  past.  The  legitimate  conclusiim, 
he  says,  of  this  reverence  of  i)e<legi"ee  is  Ut  be  found  m 
Chimi,  whei*e  the  worship  oi  ancestors  lias  become  a  reli- 


gion. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY.     . 

The  Athihiir  MonOdy  o|)ens  with  some  unpublished 
letters  by  Cluirles  and  Maiy  Ltunb.  A  '*  coiihtnictiTe 
idealist  who  regJinls  the  al^olute  as  indeed  a  spirit," 
gives  an  accoiuit  of  SchojHjnhauer  s  life  and  phiIos(»phy, 
treating  him  }is  the  second  of  two  philos«>phers  of  the 
panich.xical,  Hegel  l>eing  the  first.  ,     ^,    ^    , 

There  is  a  channing  piij)er  by  Miss  A.  M.  £arle, 
describing  the  **Xew  England  Meeting  House.*'  It  ii 
full  of  inteivst  and  fonjott-en  facts,  of  which  tike  the 
following  as  a  sjimple  : — 

Strange  and  grotesrpie  decorations  ditl  the  c>utsidc  of  the 
earliest,  meeting-hou.-^es  liear— grinning  wolves'  heads  nailed 
under  the  windows  and  by  the  si<le  of  the  dour,  while 
si)lashes  of  blood,  which  had  dripiKHl  from  the  severed  neck, 
reddened  the  logs  beneath. 

In  ITit)!,  if  the  wolf-killer  wi.shed  to  obtain  the  reward,  he 
\v:l^  ordered  to  bring  the  wolfs  head  and  "iinyle  it  to  the 
nn*eting-lu)use  and  give  notis  therfxif.'' 

Mr.  Themlore  Il<»osevelt  gives  a  brief  but  important 
paper  on  the  **  First  Fruits?  of  Civil  Service  Ilef<»rm." 

MACMILLAN*S  MAGAZINE. 

The  most  noticeable  article  this  month  is  that  bv  Mr. 
T.J.  Macnamani  on  **Freo  Schools."  His  remarica  on 
the  American  system  and  the  effect  of  the  i)ro{K>9ed 
meiusnre  on  volunttvry  schools  are  sound,  but  ho  appears 
to  have  <jverlookeil  Dr.  l^nson^s  recent  utterance  on  the 
latter  subject.  Tlie  argument  for  Free  Eilucation  is  thcs 
stateil:  — 

"  As  addacod  in  the  discus.iions  of  1885  and  onwarfU.  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  Free  E<lucation  may  thus  be  epitoint.<ed. 
Its  advocates  claim  for  it  (1)  that  it  will  imj^rovo  attendance 
at  school  by  removing  all  obstacles  to  the  admissi  n  of  the 
very  poorest  children,  and  by  increasing  the  regrularity  of 
those  whose  names  are  already  on  tlie  school  regiAter?.  and 
that  it  will  place  a  larger  amount  of  time  at  the  teacher's 
disiwsal  for  purely  teaching  purposeit.    (2)  That  children  in 
large  centres  of  population  will  be  enableil  to  attend  schools 
most  convenient  to  their  homes,  and  not,  as  very  often  at 
present,  trudge  a  considerable  distance  to  find  a  **  penny"  or 
♦•  t  wojxiimy "  schofjl.    (3)    That    it    will    render    a  proper 
administration     of     the    compulsory    attcnthince    claujses 
lH)ssiblo.     (4)  That    it    will    remove    a   serious    pricvance 
from    the    ]tarent    who    finds    the    ])ayment     particuL'iriv 
oppressive    just    at    that    period  when  the    rearing  of  a 
fjmiilv    makes     the     heaviest     demand     on     his     i^'antr 
pur.*4e.    (5)  That    it   will    sweep    away    another    pressing 
hardship,    viz.,   that   exiMjrienccd    by    the   indigent  parent 
whose  child  requires  fee-remission  in  a  volmitary  school.    In 
such  a  c^'Lse  the  B  »anl  of  Guardians  is  now  the  remitiinfr 
authority,  and  to  olitain  exemption  the  parent  has  to  sac 
in  forma  pov peri*.  (T*)  'I'hat  the  State  has  already  swjillowed 
t  he  camel,  since  public  funds  are  subsidised  to  meet  by  ^^ 
the  greater  ])ro|>ortion  of  the  cost  of  Primary  Edacation,  and 
that  the  est;iblishment  of  a  syst^^m    of    Free   Edocatioo 
will  simply  complete  the  obligations  already  very  laigely 
admitted. 


THE    BOOK    OF    THE    MONTH. 


ARISTOTLE'S  TREATISE   ON   THE  CONSTITUTION   OF  ATHENS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


^  cannot  often  happen  that  tiie  "  Book  of  the 
MoDth''  is  one  wnich  was  written  upwards  of 
twentj-two  centurieB  ago,  and  modern  authors 
might    be  disposed  to  oomplain  of  on  ancient 
Greet  writer  being  brought  into  competition  with  them 
on  the  Bcore  of  novelty.    They  neea  not,  however,  be 
seriously  alarmed.     It 
it   Dot    every    month 
thst  there  can  be  such 
s  resurrection   of   the 
dead    as    the   literary 
world     baa    jnst    wit- 
neued.    It  is  notevery 
tnonth.nor  every  year, 
Uut  can  give  us  DBck 
oM  of  the   woika  of 
classical   antiquity 
vhich  has   been  long 
r^aided  as  hopelessly 
lost,  and  which  no  mor- 
tal eye   has   seen   for 
upwards  of  a  thousand 

What,  then,  ia  the 
woil:  which  has  made 
this  itartlinK  reappear- 
ance, and  thus  "  flut- 
tered the  dove-cots" 
of  the  world  of  letters? 
The  inquirer  ma^  be 
directed  to  the  Britiah 
Hnaenm,  and  he  will 
•ee  displayed  before 
him,  in  a  rase  bearing 
tbe  inscription,  "The 
Cmque  Text  of  Aris- 
totle <m  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Athens,"  two 
long  strips  of  a  yallow- 
eoloored  material, 
covered  with  writing  in 
ink,  which  will  seem  to 

kim  to  have  preserved  -^^ 

a  wonderful  amonnt  of 
6esbnesB    consideriDg 

■Is  great  age.     I^eae  ABDIotia 

•trips  are  now  mounted 
between  sheets   of   situs,  bnt  i 


THB    DAV-BOOX   OV  T&K    BAILIFF   DIBTSrUS 

of  the  contents  of  this  strange-looking  document  wo 
will  speak  later.  Tho  first  qu«rtion  of  interest  is  th» 
history  of  the  manuscript  itself.  To  those  who  are  ex- 
perienced in  luch  matters  it  tells  its  own  tale,  or  at  least 
part  of  it.  Rather  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  in  the  year  78  A.a, 
alwiUr  "       ■■ 


r 


farm  was  keepmg  hia 
accounts.  A  large 
number  of  the  in- 
habitanta  of  Sgypt  at 
that  time  were  Greek, 
and  this  bailiff  was  a 
Greek,  and  his  master 
was  a  Greek.  Conse- 
quently the  accounts 
ffhich  the  bf.'liff  kept 
of  the  money  which  he 
received  and  expended 
were    written    in    the 


neatly  bound  and  ruled 
ledger  in  which  to 
make  his  doily  entries, 
he  used  a  roll  of  the 
material  then  univer- 
sally in  use  for  writing 
purposes,  which  was 
papyrus.  Papyrus  is  a 
material,  composed  of 
the  fibres  of  the  river- 
plant  of  that  name. 
Which  grows  plentifully 
in  Egypt.  A  layer  of 
this  material,  in  which 
the  fibres  ware  placed 
horizontally,  was  glued 
firmly  to  another  layer, 
of  which  the  fibres  were 
arranged  perpendicu- 
larly i  the  surfoce  waa 
then  smoothed,  and  the 
whole  was  ready  to 
receive  the  writing 
which  was  inscribed 
on  it  with  a  pen  of  reed.  Only  one  side  of  it,  that  on 
which  the  fibres  lay  horiEontally,  was  primarily  intended 
to  be  written  on,  and  on  this  side  we  are  to  concave  tho 

—  -      b«liff  Didymus  as  entering  his  accounts  of  the  money 

eommonly  reitresented  in  the  hands  of  the  statues  of  which  passed  through  his  hands,  and  balancing  the 
statesmen  or  orators.  These  were  the  books  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  month  by  month.  A  curious 
wdenta  before  paper  was  invented,  or  printers  or  binders  record  is  thus  laid  bare  of  the  life  on  an  Egyptian  farm 
had  been  heard  of,  and  a  few  of  these  ancient  books  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  which  would  make  this  roll 
hav  baen  ppwotved  through  tbe  centuries  to  the  present  oi  papyrus  interesting  even  if  it  contained  no  other 
™T-  writing.      Day  by  day  we  are  told  how  such  a  labourer 


Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens. 
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fifty-eight  of  these  the  treatise  is  referred  to  by  name ; 
Id  the  rest  Aristotle  is  mentioned  as  the  author,  and  it 
\a  supposed  from  the  character  of  the  passages  that 
this  is  the  treatise  from  which  they  are  quoted.    Of  the 
fifty-eight  passages  in  which  the  treatise  is  named,  fifty- 
fiTo  are  found  in  the  text  before  us ;  two  of  the  others 
wootd,  from  their  subject,  belong  to  parts  of  the  work 
which  are  wanting  in  the  MS.  in  its  present  somewhat  muti- 
lated condition  ;  and  one  only  is  distinctly  different  from  a 
psMflge  in  the  present  text  on  the  same  subject — a  fact 
which  will  not  be  held  to  be  strong  evidence  against  the 
gauuneness  of  the  work  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
witii  the  fallibility  of  mortal  man  in  the  matter  of  his 
quotations.    Of  the  thirty-three  passages  in  which  the 
treatise  is  not  cited  by  name,  but  which  have  been  con- 
jecturallj  assigned  to  it   by  critics,  twenty-three    are 
actoaDy  found  in  the  MS. ;  live  may  very  probably  have 
been  taken  from  the  missing  portions  of  the  text ;  four 
there  is  no  strong  reason  for  supposing  to  be  quotations 
from  this  work  at  all ;  and  only  one,  again,  is  apparently 
a  miBquotation  of  a  passage  in  the  text.    Of  course  there 
are,  not  unfrequentl^,  slight  verbal  variations  between 
^e  quotations  and  tne  actual  text,  but  these  will  reason- 
ably oe  hdd  to  be  confirmations  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
text  rather  than  the  reverse. 

THE  EXFEBTS  ABE  SATISFIED. 

This  criterion,  which  is  derived  from  the  previously 
extant  quotataons  from  the  work,  is  one  easily  intelligible 
to  an,  and  the  result  of  its  application  is  in  the  hignest 
degree  satisfactory.  The  other  arguments  which  bear  on 
the  subject  are  of  too  technical  and  minute  a  character 
to  be  more  than  indicated  here.  To  see  that  the  Greek 
is  real  Greek  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  if  of  the  some- 
what rough  and  inelegant  style  proper  to  Aristotle  ;  to 
examine  the  bearing  of  the  narrative  on  those  of 
Herodotus,  or  lliucymdes,  or  Plutarch,  and  see  that  there 
are  no  greater  discrepancies  with  the  previously  existing 
eridenoe  than  is  naturally  to  bo  expected  in  an 
independent  witness ;  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  facts  now 
for  the  first  time  made  known  are  possible,  or  at  least  such 
as  Aristotle  might  have  believed  to  be  possible — these  are 
the  fdnctionB  c3  the  professional  scholar  and  historian, 
opoQ  idiose  decision  the  general  public  must  attend, 
^nthout  expecting  to  be  ame  to  estimate  the  evidence 
upon  which  it  reeta, '  It  is  dear,  however,  that  the  editor 
of  \hQ  text  on  behalf  of  the  British  Museum — as  well  as  the 
paleo^phical  experts  in  that  establishment  -has  satis- 
fied imnaelf  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuine- 
cess  of  the  work,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
this  conclusion  will  not  be  disturoed  by  subsequent 
investigation. 

ABiarOTLE  AS  AN  AUTHOR. 

It  iatime,  however,  to  come  nearer  to  the  actual  contents 
of  the  work.  What  manner  of  treatise  is  this  Constitu- 
tiooal  History  of  Athens  ?  It  is  one  which  well  illustrates 
the  laborioiis  and  painstaking  method  of  the  great  Groek 
philosopher.  Aristotle  was  accused  by  Bacon  of  ignoring 
induction  from  observed  facts,  and  trusting  over  much 
to  deduction  ik  pnori ;  but  this  is  a  strange  perversion  of 
the  troth.  Few  philosophers  have  been  so  careful  to  base 
their  conclosions  on  a  firm  foundation  of  concrete  facts  ; 
and  just  as  he  accumulated  an  immensa  amount  of  obser- 
vation on  the  structure  and  habits  of  animals,  in  order  to 
write  his  works  on  natural  history,  so,  when  he  desired  to 
compose  a  treatise  on  the  science  of  •politics,  he  set  ^x>ut 
to  ooDect  statistics  as  to  the  politicid  constitutions  and 
histories  of  all  available  states.  In  this  way  was  formed 
the  ooUectioR  known  as  ''  The  Ck)nstitutionSi"  in  which 


were  included  records  of  no  less  than  158  states,  ft 
is  possible  that  in  manv  cases  the  work  of  compilation 
was  dene  by  some  of  the  philosopher's  pupils  imder  his 
supervision  rather  than  directly  by  himself.  Whether  this 
was  the  case  with  the  treatise  on  Athens  will  probably 
be  a  subject  of  difference  among  critics  ;  but  no  ancient 
writer  (and  Polybius  tells  us  that  the  work  was  criticised 
as  being  Aristotle*s  own  by  one  l^mseus,  only  two  genera- 
tions f^er  the  philosopher's  death)  expresses  any  doubt 
as  to  the  authorship ;  and  in  any  case,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  minutely  rovised  by  Aristotle  and  carries  the 
weight  of  his  authority  in  support  of  the  statements  whioh 
it  contauis. 

ONE  TBEATISB  OUT  OF   158. 

Of  all  these  158  constitutions,  some  forty  are  known  to 
us  by  quotations  in  other  writers,  but  none  of  them  to  an 
extent  which  will  at  all  compare  with  the  section  on  the 
history  of  Athens.  That  was  naturally  the  section  which 
possessed  the  greatest  interest  for  subsequent  generations. 
The  Greeks  who  settled  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies, 
and  to  whom  aU  the  Greek  papyrus  manuscripts  which  we 
now  find  are  due,  looked  back  to  Athens  as  the  glory  of 
Greece  and  their  spiritual  and  intellectual  parent.  It 
was  the  history  and  literature  of  Athens  that  the  schclanf 
and  grammarians  and  lexicographers  of  a  later  day  sought 
.to  record  and  illustrate,  and  for  such  a  purpose  the  work 
of  Aristotle  was  an  invaluable  authority.  No  doubt  many 
students  in  Alexandria  and  throughout  Egypt  had  copies 
of  a  work  of  such  recognised  auuiority,  and  hence  it  is 
no  matter  of  surprise  that  this  treatise  should  survive 
by  itself,  apart  from  the  157  others  which  were  once  its 
companions. 

AN  OBJECrr  LE3H0N  IN  DEMOCRACY. 

But  a  reader  who  is  not  a  professed  student  of  ancient 
history  may  reasonably  ask.  What  is  all  this  to  us  ?  What 
eood  is  it  to  us  that  somebody  has  discovered  a  short 
history  of  a  nation  which  existed  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  ?  No  doubt  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
the  few  who  are  scholars  and  historians ;  but  how  does 
it  touch  the  public  generally  ?  The  answer  is  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  this  discovery  shows  that  no  one  need 
despair  of  recovering  almost  any  of  the  lost  works  of 
Greek  antiquity,  and  that  is  a  fact  to  which  no  lover  of 
literature  (and  there  are  many  in  all  ranks  of  society)  can 
be  indifierent.  There  are  driamas  by  tragedians  excelled 
only  by  Shakespeare,  lyrics  by  pcets  and  poetesses  per- 
haps unparalleled  in  the  modern  world,  histories  and  works 
of  philosophy  and  science  by  men  of  commanding  genius 
and  industry,  on  which  no  man  has  set  eye  for  a  thousand 
or,  it  may  be,  for  nearly  two  thousand  5  ears ;  and  any  of 
these  may  be  restored  to  us  as  this  history  of  Aristotle's 
has  been  restored .  But  more  than  this,  this  little  chroii  iclo 
of  the  Athenian  Constitution  has  an  inteteet  for  the  men 
of  practical  politics  as  well  as  for  the  men  of  literature, 
It  contains  what  is  of  supreme  interest  in  the  present  day. 
an  object  lesson  in  the  rise,  development,  and  decay  of  a 
democracy.  We  are  watching  to-day  the  development  of 
democratical  government  in  our  own  land  and  in  other 
lands  around  us.  Is  it  a  thing  of  no  interest,  a  matter  of 
no  importance,  to  see  how  an  ancient  j^eople  wtnt 
througn  the  same  experiences,  and  how  the  5um  total  of 
that  experience  looked  to  the  ablest  and  the  most 
judicial  thinker  of  the  ancient  world  ?  There  we  have 
no  party  prejudices  to  bias  the  writer's  judgment.  The 
whole  history  of  the  most  interesting  of  ancient 
peoples  unrolls  itself,  calmly  and  without  prejudice,  in 
the  words  of  this  little  treatise.  He  does  not  point 
the  moral,  but  he  tells  the  tale,  and  we  may  draw  our 
own  conclusions. 


THE   CONSTITUTION   OF   ATHENS. 


BY  ARISTOTLE. 


\hB  Btory  of  the  beginnings  of  this  little  nation, 
.ted  from  ub  by  two  thousand  five  hundred  years, 
nd-  the  same  qualities  dominatius;  man  in  his 
gji  with  maD|  the  same  economical  and  social  causes 
wxig  the  same  pohtical  results.  The  actiuil  beginning 
history  is  lost  through  the  incompleteness  of  the 
Ksiipt,  and  we  miss  thereby  the  description  of  the 
iment  of  the  kings.  Atiiens,  Hke  our  modern 
18,  passed  through  the  stages  of  monarchy,  aristo- 
J  government,  and  democracy  ;  but  the  history  of 
^Daichy  disappears  in  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  past. 
oly  gather  rouehly  the  course  of  events,  how  the 
were  assisted  by  a  council  of  nobles,  the  heads  of 
families,  who  formed  the  Ixjdy  which  was  calkil, 
rhe  place  in  which  it  met,  the  Coimcil  of  Ai*coi>agus, 
>w,  as  time  went  on,  the  power  of  the  kings  gi*ew  less 
le  power  of  the  aristocratic  council  grew  more. 

FBOM  THE    KIXCS  TO  THE  ARKOrAOlS. 

liUtocratic  rule  of  theking  was  fettered  by  the  gnidual 
ition  of  other  magistrates,  who  took  over  some  of 
qties.  First,  the  office  of  Commander-in-^liicf 
oaroh)  was  created,  and  the  authoiity  of  the  king 
Mtroyed,  or  at  least  limited,  in  war.  Tlion,  after  a 
tion  of  which  we  have  no  clear  details,  another 
arate  was  instituted,  known  as  the  Archon  or  Ruler, 
bared  some  of  the  kingly  functions :  and  it  seetufl 
9le  that  at  the  same  time  the  law  of  succession  to 
rone  was  altered,  and,  instead  of  the  oldest  son  sue- 
gotihisfathersdeatli,  the  ablest  member  of  the  kingly 
was  elected  to  the  crowTi  by  the  Council  of  Areo- 
In  this  way  the  Government  was  in  fact  transferred 
ha  long  to  the  Council,  and  the  next  step,  though  long 
dyWaseasy,  which  consistcil  practically  in  the  abi  )lition 
monarchy.  The  title  of  kmg  was  retained,  but  the 
'  of  it  was  no  longer  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
and  was  confined  to  certain  religious  and  sacrificial 
,  The  Archon  was  now  made  the  titular  head  f»f 
Temmenty  and  though  it  was  ordained  that  only 
Bra  of  the  kingly  house  should  be  eligible  to  that 
nkf  their  term  of  office  was  limited  to  ten  years. 
toshons  ruled  successively  under  this  system,  and 
he  office  was  thrown  open  to  all  members  of  the 
;  but  when  three  mere  of  these  ten-year 
had  passed  another  change  was  made.  To  the 
isting  magistrates,  the  Archon,  the  King,  and  the 
lander-m-Chief,  wore  added  six  others,  whose  prin- 
daties  lay  in  the  administration  of  justice ;  and 
fire  officers  were  known  collectively  us  the  Nine 
flis.  They  held  oflice  for  a  year  only :  they  were 
d  l^the  Council  of  Areopagus,  and  they  became 
«n  of  that  body  when  their  year  of  otfioe  was 
id ;  hence  they  were  inevitably  subordinate  in  j^vac- 
Mywer  to  the  Areopagus,  and  the  government  of  the 
was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocratic 
Q,  much  as  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  govern- 
of  Bngland  was  practically  in  the  h.inils  of  a  parlia- 
which  was  elected  by  the  nobility  and  middle  chisscs 

THE   rONIHTION    OF   THK     PKoI'LE. 

i  what  of  the  lower  cUu^es  under  this  rvt/tmo  ? 
»Ue  tells  us  that  their  condition  was  bad,  very  bad. 
nlk  of  them  were  sciittered  over  the  soil  of  Attica, 
g  and  working  at  their  small  holdings  of  land,  liut 
I  was  not  a  country  well  adapted  to  agriculture. 
poor,  and  water  Wiis  often  deficient,  hence 


bad  seasons  were  not  unfremient,  and  Uul  seasons  to  the 
small  farmer  meant  debt.  Debts  meant  mortgages,  and 
since  it  was  then  lawful  for  a  man  to  mortgage  his  person 
as  well  as  his  land,  the  majority  of  the  poorer  classes  were 
actually  the  property,  the  living  cnattels,  of  their 
creilitors.  They  had  no  voice  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  country,  no  prospect  of  improving  their  position ;  they 
had,  as  they  themselves  said,  no  share  in  anything.  Is 
it  suri)rising  that  this  state  of  things  should  have  led  to 
chronic  discontent,  which  amounted  almost  to  civil  vf^tx  ? 
This  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  labouring  class  was 
able  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  moneyed  and 
aristocratical  class,  and  to  this  they  were  driven  to  resort. 
The  result  wjis  that  the  upper  classes  gave  way,  and 
agreed  to  invest  a  leading  citizen,  named  Draco,  with  full 
powers  to  reform  the  constitution. 

THE    POLITIiAL   REFORMS   OF   I)RAC0. 

Hero  is  the  fii-st  new  departure  in  Athenian  political 
history,  the  first  stej)  in  reform.  Draco's  measures  took 
two  forms.  First,  he  drew  up  a  code  of  (criminal  law,  in 
which  the  i)unishments  for  crime  were  chanicterised  by 
extreme  severity.  The  lesser  ofiences,  he  said,  deserved 
death,  and  ho  could  give  no  more  for  greater  ones.  But, 
severe  as  this  code  was,  it  at  least  had  the  merit  of 
certainty.  liefoi*e  this  time  there  had  been  no  written 
ccmIc  of  laws,  and  suitors  and  prisoners  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  whims  of  the  magistrates.  Now  they  could  at 
lejvst  know  what  actions  were  criminal  and  what  penalty 
was  affixed  to  them.  This  was  the  work  by  which  Draco 
was  best  known  in  later  times,  and  his  fame  still  survives 
in  the  proverbial  phrase,  *'  Draconian  legislation.''  Kut 
we  learn  for  the  first  time  from  Aristotle  tliat  he  was  also 
a  pohtical  refomier.  The  great  feature  of  his  j)«)litical 
legislation  was  liis  extension  of  the  franchise.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  give  the  whole  jiopulation  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, but  he  gave  the  franchise  to  all  growii  men  who 
were  able  to  furnish  themselves  with  a  military  ecpiipment. 
Wo  cannot  now  tell  what  proportion  of  the  population 
came  within  the  limits  of  this  (jualification,  but  it  is 
cert^iin  tluit  a  large  class  was  for  the  iii-st  time  intrcKluced 
into  i>ublic  life.  Tliose  who  possessed  the  qualification 
were  entitleil  to  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  olficers  of 
the  state  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intei-csts  of  the 
aristocracy  were  ])resen'ed  by  fixing  a  nuich  higher  too- 
perty  <iualificati<m  for  candidates  for  those  ottices.  Tlio 
lal)ouring  classes  were  not  yet  trained  in  pubfic  life,  and 
hence  they  were  not  yet  made  eli^ble  for  the  higher  offices 
themselves ;  they  could  only  give  their  votes  for  some 
person  who  possesscnl  the  necessaiy  standard  of  ]»niperty. 
Moreover,  the  Council  of  Aroonagus  still  remained  the 
supreme  power  in  the  sUite,  with  a  general  control  over 
all  [mblic  afiairs,  whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  iwlicy. 
In  addition  to  this,  another  Council,  of  401  members, 
was  instituted,  but  its  duties  were  at  i)reseiit  of  only 
inferior  importance. 

THE   CVrSE   OF  THEIR    FA  I  LI' UK. 

Draco  had  done  something  towaixls  extending  the  range 
of  the  i>olitical  franchise,  but  he  had  entirely  failwl  to 
touch  the  real  root  i>f  the  evil,  and  his  failure  was  due  to 
a  cause  which  is  of  great  signilicance  in  this  present  day. 
Ife  had  trietl  to  remedy  an  economic  i/rievance  by  a 
purely  politicsd  measure.  Of  what  use  was  it  to  a 
struggling  small  farmer  to  be  t(»ld  that  he  might  vote  for 
one  of  his  bettera  to   be  made  archon  or  general,  when  he 
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forth  a  yoke  in  the  election  of  the  magistrates  of  the  state, 
and  was  a  memher  of  the  great  popular  assembly  which, 
when  the  democracy  was  fully  established,  became  the 
rahng  power  of  the  State. 

PROPERTY  QUALirrCATION  FOR  MAGISTRATES. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  poorer  classes  were 
not  yet  trained  to  pubUc  life,  property  qualifications 
were  attached  to  all  the  more  important  magistracies, 
and  mombers  of  the  poorest  class,  though  they  could 
elect  magistrates,  could  not*  be  magistrates  them- 
sehrea.  But  no  privilege  was  in  future  to  be  given 
to  birth.  The  basis  of  the  constitution  became  one 
of  wealth  instead  of  birth.  The  offices  which  a  man  might 
hold  were  regulated  by  the  amount  of  his  income,  and 
not  by  the  length  of  his  pedigree.  This  is  a  reform  which 
might  be  sharpy  criticised  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
present  day,  for  the  oapitaHst  is  held  in  at  least  as  mudi 
su^ncion  by  advocates  of  democracy  as  the  peer  or  the 
country  gentleman.  But  the  object  of  Solon  was  to  break 
the  long-continued  supremacy  of  the  aristocracy  of  birth, 
and  in  substituting  for  this  an  aristocracy  of  those  who 
had  the  greatest  stake  in  the  country  he  paved  the  way  for 
forthdr  development  in  the  direction  of  democracy,  and  he 
threw  open  the  path  to  the  highest  honours  to  all,  howevsr 
hnmHe  in  birth,  who  might  acquire  wealth  by  their  own 
industry  and  perseverance. 

A  GRADUATED  INCOME  TAX. 

At  the  same  time  he  introduced  another  reform,  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  look  on  as  a  rather  late  develop- 
ment of  democracy,  namely,  graduated  taxation  according 
to  income,  the  rich  man  being  taxed  on  a  larger  proportion 
of  his  total  income  than  the  poor  man.  Nor  do  we  read 
of  complaints  or  difficulties  arising  from  this  source. 

Solon  was  regarded  by  subsequent  ages  as  the  founder 
of  Athenian  democracy,  not  because  he  actually  made  the 
democracy  the  ruling  power  in  the  State,  but  because  he 
gave  it  its  first  start  in  the  path  of  poUtical  progress.  For 
the  time  the  control  of  the  government  still  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  rich  and  well*bom  minority.  The  chief 
magistrates  were  drawn  exclusively  from  tnose  who  pos- 
sessed the  highest  property-qualification,and  the  aristocratic 
Cknmcil  of  Areopagus  was  still  the  highest  authority  in 
the  state,  with  a  general  sujpervision  of  the  laws  and  of 
the  maintenance  of  pubUc  discipline  and  order.  But  in 
spite  of  this  the  legislation  of  Solon  formed  the  Magna 
Charta  of  Athenian  democracy.  Just  as  we  look  back  to 
the  Charter  which  the  barons  wrested  from  John  as 
embodving  the  principles  upon  which  the  English  Consti- 
tution has  been  developed,  so  the  Athenians  looked  back 
to  Solon  as  the  man  who  introduced  the  democracy  to 
public  life  and  laid  down  the  lines  which  should  direct 
lis  progress. 

THE  MAGNA  CHARTA  OF  ATHENS. 

He  gave  the  poorest  class  for  the  first  time  a  voice 
in  the  election  of  officers  of  state,  and  he  also  gave 
them  the  right,  of  which  they  subsequently  made 
great  and  effective  use,  of  reviewing  their  conduct  when 
their  term  of  office  came  to  an  end.  Athenian 
magistrates  were,  with  few  exceptions,  elected  for 
a  veai*  only,  and  at  the  end  of  their  time  they  had  to 
suDDiit  to  a  public  examination,  at  which  any  person 
xni^t  lay  a  complaint  against  them  for  their  conduct 
while  in  office.  Such  complaints  were  heard  by  large 
courts  of  jurors,  who  were  drawn  from  all  classes  of 
the  people;  and  thus  the  whole  people  had  the  means 
of  exertang  an  effective  supervision  over  the  behaviour 
oi  the  magistrates.      This  direct  supervision  by  the  whole 


body  of  the  people  was  the  decisive  fact  of  the  Athenian 
Constitution  ;  for  it  meant  that,  as  soon  as  the  democracy 
had  learnt  its  strength,  it  could  exercise  an  irresistible 
pressure  upon  the  men  in  office  and  so  secure  obedience 
to  its  own  wilL  In  this  way,  from  the  germ  planted  by 
Solon,  the  subsequent  uncontrolleil  supremacy  of  the 
democracy  was  secured.  To  quote  part  of  a  note  by 
the  editor  of  the  volume  which  we  are  summarising : 
"  The  constitutions  of  difierent  countries  have 
each  had  their  one  decisive  fact,  which  may 
not  have  been  the  one  possessing  most  legal 
promin^iee,  but  which,  nevertnoless,  ^s  guided  the 
coiu^e  of  the  political  development  of  the  country.  In 
England  this  aecisive  fact  has  been  the  control  of  the 
Conunons  over  financial  cuppHes,  which  has  always  been 
i)[\e  lever  by  which  the  popular  House  has  at  first  checked, 
and  finally  brought  into  subordination,  the  power  of  the 
Crown.  .  .  .,  In  4^hens  it  was  the  immemate  control 
which  the  people  exercised  over  the  magistrates,  sum- 
marily directing  their  proceedings  in  office  by  means  of 
the  popular  assembly,  and  sharply  punishing  any  neglect 
of  its  wishes  by  means  of  the  courts  of  law.  ^lon 
deserved  the  reputation  which  he  won  as  the  founder  of 
the  Athenian  constitution  by  being  the  first  to  introduce 
into  it  thb  special  feature.  The  reforms  of  his  successors 
onlv  developed  the  constitution  on  the  lines  which'  he 
had  laid  down ;  and  though  these  modifications  were 
doubtless  far  enough  from  his  original  intention,  they  yet 
followed  naturally  from  the  growing  strength  of  the 
lower  classes  whom  he  had  introduced  into  pm)Uc  life.** 

Solon's  reward. 

But,  though  subsequent  ages  might  look  back  to  him 
as  the  father  of  the  constituUon,  it  does  not  follow  that 
his  contemporaries  took  at  all  the  same  view  of  his  work. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  it  on  Aristotle's  authority  that 
the  reforms  of  Solon  gave  satisfaction  to  no  one.  The 
rich  were  enraged  at  having  their  privileges  and  their 
property  ahko  curtailed;  the  poor  were  disappointed 
because  the  whole  soil  of  Attica  was  cot  redistributed 
for  their  benefit,  and  the  private  friends  of  Solon  were 
vexed  because  he  had  not  used  his  opportunity  for 
the  personal  aggrandisement  of  himself  and  thein. 
Solon,  however,  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his 
integrity  by  any  of  these  outcries.  Rather  than  be  assailed 
by  constant  appeals  for  this  or  that  alteration  in  the  laws, 
he  solemnly  ratified  his  measures  for  a  hundred  ^ears, 
and  then  withdrew  from  Athens  for  a  prolonged  period  of 
foreign  travel.  At  the  same  time  he  published  a  dignified 
and  vigorous  defence  of  his  conduct  in  a  series  of  poems 
of  which  considerable  fragments  are  preserved  to  us  by 
Aristotle.  lu  them  he  represents  himself  as  standing 
between  the  rich  and  the  jpoor,  ^ving  to  the  latter  8u<m 
position  as  was  sufficient  for  their  needs,  and  defending 
the  former  against  unjust  spoliation  :  **  and  I  stood  hold- 
ing my  strong  shield  over  both  alike,  and  would  not  allow 
either  to  prevail  lUijustly." 

THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION   AT  WORK. 

Such  was  the  work  of  Solon,  the  greatest  legislator 
that  Greece  ever  possessed ;  and  if  it  did  not  bring  lasting 
peace  to  his  country,  it  was  because  the  passions  of  rival 
classes  had  been  too  greatly  inflamed  by  the  strug|[le. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  o^ears  which  followed  his  legislation 
were  not,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  four,  a  period  of' 
rest.  The  annual  elections  for  the  office  of  archon  were 
repeatedly  occasions  for  faction  fights  and  party  conflicts. 
The  combatants  were  divided  into  three  parties.  There 
were  the  rich  landowners  who  represented  the  old 
aristocracy  and  who  longed  for  a  return  to  the  andent 
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need  telling  in  detail  here,  and  Anatotleadds  little  to  our 
preTioQs  knowledge  of  the  subject.    For  thirteen  years 
the  brothers  ruled  on  the  same  principles  as  their  father, 
and  an  seemed  secure  and  prosperous.    Then  Hipparchus 
grossly  insulted  an  Athenian  youth,  Harmodius,  and  he 
with  his  friend  Aristogeiton  planned  in  revenge    the 
morder  of  the  despots.  The  plot  half  succeeded ;  flipper- 
dins  was  killed,  but  the  conspirators  were  arrested  before 
they  could  reach, Hippias.    Harmodius  perished  on  the 
spot;    Aristogeiton   raSSered  long  torture  before  being 
releaaed  by  death;    and  flippias,  frightened  and  em- 
bittered by  the  attempt,  changed  entirely  the  character 
of  his  rule.    It  had  before  b^n  mild  and  open ;  it  was 
DOW  cruel  and  suspicious.    He  had  before  b^n  a  Hberal 
autocrat ;   he  was  now  a  murderous  and  hated  tyrant. 
Many  of  the  leading  f amihes  of  Athens  were  in  exile ; 
and,  enooura£;ed  by  the  growth  of  the  popular  hatred  of 
the  despot,  they  made  repeated  efforts  to  return  by  force. 
A.ttempt  after  attempt  failed,  however,  some  of  them 
disastrously ;  the  armed  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  tyrant 
was  too  strong.    At  last  the  exiles  enlisted  the  support 
of  the  powerful  military  state  of  Sparta,  and  then  the  end 
came.     Hippias,    besieged   in    the   citadel    of   Athens, 
capitulated  when  his  sons  were  captured  in  an  attempt  to 
force  their  way  out.    He  was  allowed  to  retire  from  the 
eoontry,   and   took  refuge  in  Persia,   there   to   hatch 
sdiemes  of  revenge  against  the  people  that  had  expelled 

THE  BBSTORITION   OF   DBMOCRACY. 

The  despotism  was  over ;  the  democracy  was  restored. 
For  a  year  or  two  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  party  struggles 
were  going  to  be  revived,  and  that  the  Athenians  haa  not 
learnt  wisdom  by  the  experience  they  had  gone  through. 
Bat  one  of  them  at  least  had,  Cleisthenes,  a  member  of  me 
family  which  had  been  most  conspicuous  in  procuring  the 
expulsion  of  the  tyrant.  Like  others  before  him,  he 
to  the  people  in  order  to  defeat  a  political 


appealed 
adversari 


ersary,  but,  unlike  the  others,  he  carried  out  the 
promiees  he  had  made,  and  gave  the  democracy  a  real 
and  most  important  slice  of  political  power.  His 
career  was  checked  for  a  time  by  the  action  of 
his  rival  in  calling  in  the  help  of  the  Spartan  king  and  a 
military  force ;  but  the  poputace  rose  in  earnest  in  his 
ck  fence,  the  invaders  were  reduced  to  a  most  inglorious 
capitulation,  and  Cleisthenes  returned  to  carry  out  his 
reforms.  The  guiding  principle  upon  which  he  worked 
WM  the  destruction  of  the  old  partv  spirit  which  had 
caused  so  much  suffering  and  disaster  in  the  past. 

THE   EXTINCTION   OF  PARTY  FEUDS. 

The  old  parties  had  rested  upon  local  divisions  and  were 
called  by  local  names.  The  rich  men  occupied  the  fertile 
lowlands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers,  and  were 
known  as  the  party  of  the  P}ain.  The  commercial  interest 
centred  on  the  coast,  and  was  called  the  Shore.  The 
poorer  classes  occupied  the  rough  highlands  of  the 
mterior  and  were  named  the  Mountain.  The  official 
ori^misations  of  the  people  harmonised  with  these 
divisions,  and  all  a  man  s  political  associations  attached 
him  to  the  men  of  his  own  locaUty.  This  is  a  ^stem 
which  works  well  enough  in  an  orderly  and  settled  state, 
but  it  lent  itself  easily  to  the  feuds  and  faction-fights 
whidi  had  done  so  much  harm  to  Athens.  Cleisthenes 
therefore  determined  to  sweep  it  away.  Heabolic^ed 
the  existinff  division  into  tribes,  with  all  its  associations, 
Mid  diyid^  the  population  afiesh  into  ten  new  tribes, 
in  which  were  incorporated  many  new  members  who 
prerioualy  had  not  possessed  the  franchise.  But,  further, 
eadi  tribe  was  oomposed  of  three  distinct  local  districts, 
of  wiuoh  one  was  taken  from  the  Plain,  one  from  the 


Shore,  and  one  from  the  Mountain.  Thus  the  new 
organisation  cut  directly  across  the  old,  and  men  from 
districts  formerly  hostue  were  brought  into  intimate 
political  relations  with  one  another.  Moreover,  the  ^cal 
strength  of  each  tribe  was  divided  and  could  no  longer  be 
brought  into  common  action  for  party  purposes.  The 
result  completely  justified  the  action  of  Cleisliienes. 
No  doubt  there  were  grumblings  at  first,  but  the  old 
party  feuds  disappear  hencefoith  for  ever  from  Athenian 
history,  and  are  replaced  by  the  more  orderly  rivalries 
which  are  settled  by  the  ballot-box. 

THE  KBFORMS  OF   CLEISTHENES. 

This  was  the  first  and  the  greatest  of  the  reforms  of 
Cleisthenes  :  but  he  designed  to  extend  the  power  of  the 
democracy  in  other  ways  as  well.  To  begin  with,  he  put 
the  election  of  magistrates  diractly  into  the  hands  of  the 
popular  assembly,  of  which  every  citizen  was  a  member. 
To  that  assembl^^  was  also  ^iven  the  power,  at  stated 
times,  of  recording  its  opinion  that  a  too  prominent 
leader  was  a  danger  to  the  state,  and  must  go  into  exile 
for  a  fixed  period  without  further  cause  alleged ;  which 
was  a  means  of  removing  any  one  who  might  be  suspected 
of  wishing  to  follow  the  example  of  Pisistratus.  and  gave 
the  peome  an  opportuni^  of  selecting  decisively  the 
leader  whom  they  preferred  to  follow.  By  these  measures 
the  supremacy  of  the  democracy  was  secured,  and  it 
becomes  henceforth  the  main  power  in  Athenian  politics. 
It  was  made  possible  by  Solon,  it  was  made  actual  by 
Cleisthenes. 

DEMOCRACY   IN   ACTION. 

From  this  point  we  begin  the  study,  so  interesting  to 
us  at  the  present  day, of  a  democracy  in  action;  and  the 
rest  of  Aristotle*8  treatise  tells  us  of  its  growth 
and  of  its  ultimate  decay.  Its  earlier  years  were 
a  period  of  successful  process.  It  is  not  often  that 
Anstotle  turns  aside  from  his  narrative  either  to  praise 
or  to  blame ;  but  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  approves  of 
the  conduct  of  the  new  democracy  at  Athens.  He  pai- 
ticularlynoteb  for  praise  "  the  customary  moderation  of  tlio 
democracy  ^  in  dealing  with  the  partisans  of  the  expelled 
tyrante,  of  whom  even  the  most  conspicnous  were  allowed 
to  remain  tmdisturbed  in  the  city  tmtil  the  approach  of 
danger  from  abroad  showed  that  the  government  must 
be  careful  not  to  have  secret  enemies  within  its  gate£. 
It  was  a  period  of  steady  growth  and  prosperity.  Com> 
merce  was  developed,  and  with  commerce  came  wealth  ; 
and  the  discovery  of  some  silver  mines,  which  were  at 
once  made  government  property  and  were  farmed  out 
to  speculators,  enabled  them  to  build  a  powerful  fleet, 
whicn  set  them  at  once  at  the  head  of  the  maritime 
states  of  Greece. 

THE  PERSIAN  WARS  AND  THEIR  RESULTS. 

But  meanwhile  a  tremendous  danger  from  outside 
threatened  the  growing  state.  The  expelled  tyrant, 
Hippias,  had  Utken  refuge  at  the  court  of  Persia,  then 
by  far  the  most  powerfm  of  existing  states,  and  he  bad 
taken  care  to  foment  the  causes  of  disagreement  which 
had  sprung  up  between  Athens  and  Persia.  The  result 
was  the  great  crisis  in  Greek  history  which  is  known  as 
the  Persian  wars.  Persia  came  upon  Greece,  and  espe- 
cially upon  Atliens,  as  Spain  came  upon  England  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  as  England  threw  back  in  utter 
dereat  the  whole  power  of  the  Spanish  empire,  so  Greece, 
and  especially  Athens,  threw  back  the  combined  force  of 


Persia:  Wita  this  tremendous  struggle,  however,  Aris- 
totie  has  nothing  to  do.  He  haa  no  business  with  wars 
and  battles;  he  watches  only  for  legal  and  pohtical 
developments.    The  interest  which  the  Persian  wars  have 
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of  speaking  and  voting,  was  unchallenged  in  its  absolute 
supraDoacy  in  the  state.     It  mattered  comparatively  little 
that  neither  of  the  two  chief  agents  m    the   victory 
survived  their  triumph  long.    Ephialtes  was  assassinated 
at  the  instigation  of  some  of  his  poUtical  opponents,  and 
the  treachery  cf  Themistocles  was  proved  so  conclusively 
that  he  was  forced  to  escape  for  his  life  to  Persia.    But 
the  democracy  had  no  longer  any  enemies  to  contend  with 
outside  itself.    There  was,  indeed^  a  strong  aristocratic  or 
Conaervative  section  in  the  popular  assembly;  but  the 
voice  of  the  people,  whatever  direction  it  might  choose  to 
take,  was  supreme  in  the  State.    We  may  be  tempted  to 
find  a  parallel  here  between  the  position  of  Athens  at 
that  time  and  the  position  of  England  now.    There  was, 
however,  this  difference,  that  the  Athenian  populace  were 
more  aUe  to  devote  themselves  continuously  to  poUtics 
than  the  bulk,  of  the  English  people  to-day.    The  manual 
kboQT  of  the  country  was  aone  b^  slaves,  who  had  no 
reoogniaed  position  in  the  constitution  at  all.    The  free 
Athenian  citizens  Uved,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  the  city 
itself,  and  supported  themselves  by  the  pay  that  was 
gtveo  for  all  soiia  of  public  services,  such  as  many  of  the 
majspstracies,  attendance  as  iurors  in  the  lawKiourts,  and, 
uUjmately,  attendance  at  the .  meetings  of  the  popular 
assembly.    It  waa  in  this  feature  that  the  weakness  of 
the  Athenian  democratic  constitution  showed  itself ;  for 
as  the  citizens  depended  for  their  livelihood  on  the  pa^ 
that  was  given  for  the  performance  of  public  duties,  it 
was  also  possible  for  a  pubUc  man  who  wished  to  curry 
hivour  with  them,  to  propose  that  the  pav  for  some  par- . 
tacular  service  shoula  be  increased,  or  that  it  should  be 
inatitiited  in  some  department  to  which  the  practice  bad 
not  yet  been  ext^ided. 

A  BRIEP  BCRST  OF  BRILUAKCB. 

Here,  then,  it  is  that  we  see  democracy  on  its  trial ; 
and,  with  all  the  differences  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modern,  world,  the  example  is  instructive   still.      The 
special  danger  of  popular  government  is  that  it  can  be 
bnbed ;  not,  indeed,  by .  the  vulgar  method  of  slipping 
sovereigns  into  the  hands  of  voters,  which  is  an  evil  less 
likely  to  prevail  with  an  extended  suffrage  than  with  a 
lunited  one,  but  by  the  more  insidious  device  of  appeals 
to  the  matmal  interests  of  the  voters.    It  is  ea8v  to  make 
out  a  plausible  case  for  almost  any  change  which  puts 
mrae  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  mass  of  the  people ; 
but  there  is  the  great  and  real  danger  that  the  voters 
may  be  led  to  forget  the  more  remote  important  interests 
of  the  nation  at  large.    This  is,  in  modem  language,  the 
lesnn  which  Aristotle  exhibits  to  us  in  the  hisU>ry  of  the 
Aihtfmmn    democracy.    Up   to   the    time   of   its    final 
tdumph  his  B3rmpathies  appear  to  have  been  with  its 
progress,  so  far  as  he  allows  his  sympathies  to  appear  at 
all;  but  the  moment  of  its  triumph  was  also  the  moment 
when  it  turned  towfuds  its  decay. 

The  dedine  was  not,  however,  immediate,  and  it  was 
many  years  before  it  was  apparent.  The  ten  years 
whidi  follow  the  overthrow  of  the  Areopagus  mark,  per- 
haps, the  most  brilliant  epoch  in  Athenian  history.  The 
mioitime  policy  which  had  given  Athens  the  fleet  which 
won  Salamis,  bad  now  given  her  a  maritime  empire  which 
embraced  most  of  the  islands  and  coast  towns  in  the 
nei^^ibourhood  of  Greece,  and  at  this  time  the  extent  of 
that  empire  was  at  its  largest.  Meanwhile  the  wealth 
that  was  pouring  into  Athens  was  being  used  in  beautify- 
ing the  dty,  and  in  executing  those  buildings  and  works 
oi  art  which  are  ctill  the  marvel  of  the  world.  And  as 
acolptore  and  architecture  weie  at  their  greatest  now, 
•o  also  was  literature*  The  triumphs  of  Athenian 
tngedy  and  comedy,  the  greatest  dramas  in  the  world. 


save  those  of  Shakespeare,  were  written  in  this  period. 
At  home  and  abroad,  Athens  was  rich,  famous,  prosperous 
— and  envied. 

PERICLES  AND  THE   FAYM£>'T  OF  JURORS. 

The  statesman  to  whom  not  a  little  of  this  giory  was 
due,  and  who  is  thoroughly  identified  with  the  period  of 
Athens'  supreme  success,  was  Pericles.     Aristotle  does 
not  dwell  much  on  his  merits  or  his  characteristics  as  a 
politician,  because,  from  a  purely  constitutional  point  of 
view,  he  contributed  Httle  that  was  of  great  importance ; 
and  such  innovations  as  he  did  introduce  were,  in  Aris- 
totle's  opinion,  distinctly   pi  a  mischievous  tendency. 
The  chief  of  these  was  the  introduction  of  pay  for  service 
in  the  law  courts.    Tho  Athenian  juries  were  very  large, 
from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  commonly  sitting  to 
hear  a  case,  and  they  combined  the  function  of  judge 
with  that  of  jury,  fixing  the  sentence  as  well  as  deciding 
the  ffuilt.    Hence  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  population 
could  get  employment  in  this  way,  and  the  measure  bad 
the  effect  of  an  extensive  bribe  to  the  people.    It  was, 
indeed,  so  intended  ;  for  it  was  devised  in  order  to 
counteract  the  influence  which  the  conservative  leader  of 
the  day,  Oimon,  a  man  of  great  private  wealth,  was  ob- 
taining by  magnificent  donations  and  lavish  hospitality. 
Cimon  could  uirow  open  his  gardens  and  invite  all  his 
poorer   neighbours   to   walk    in    and  help  themselves ; 
I^ericles  had  no  such  wealth  of  his  own,  and  hence  he 
bribed  with  the  pubUc  purse  by  the  institution  of  pay  for 
pubUo  services.    In  this  particular  instance  there  was 
something  to  be  said  for  it,  as  he  at  least  secured  a  wide- 
spread pubhc  interest  in  the  administration  of  justice  and 
educated  the  people  in  a  great  department  of  public  life. 

THE  QREATNES.S  OF  PERICLES. 

Unfortunately  it  was  an  example  which  was  only  too 
easy  of  inoitation,  as  appears  in  the  sequel  of  the  history. 
But  for  the  time,  as  Aristotle  is  careful  to  testify,  the 
personal  ascender  cy  of  Pericles  kept  the  evil  in  restraint. 
The  power  of  popular  government  is  best  seen  when  the 
masses  commit  themselves  to  the  leadership  of  some  man 
of  high  character  and  approved  statesmanship,  who  is  not 
afra^  to  oppose  their  wishes  when  he  sees  that  they  are 
wronff,    saad   who   is    strong    enough   in    his    personal 
ascendency  to  guide  them  in  accordance  with  his  own 
judgment  and  forethought.    Such  a  man  was  Pericles,  a 
great  statesman,  with  far-reaching  views  as  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  coimtry  and  her  position  in  the  world  around 
her,  magnificent  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word,  and  with 
an  uprightness  of  character  which  imposed  itself  on  the 
Athenian  people  as  did  no  other  Atnenian  pubhc  man, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Solon. 

The  latter  years  of  Pericles'  Ufe  brought  Athens  into 
her  great  struggle  with  her  perpetual  rival,  Sparta,  which 
ultimately  proved  her  ruin.  But  even  here  Pericles  had 
counted  the  cost.  He  knew  that  Athens  must  one  day 
fiffht  out  her  quarrel  with  Sparta,  unless  she  was  prepared 
ahrays  to  be  only  the  second  state  in  Greece,  and 
that  was  very  far  from  his  idea.  He  bad  devised  his 
scheme  for  resisting  the  great  military  preponderance  of  - 
Sparta,  and  for  lettin|[  the  naval  supremacy  of  Athens 
have  full  play.  And  while  he  lived  there  was  a  hand  at 
the  helm  whiich  could  steer  the  country  through  its  diffi- 
culties. 

BUT  AFTER   PERICLES — 1 

It  was  only  when  he  died  that  the  evil  which  had 
secretly  grown  up  under  his  rule  si  Dwed  itself,  with 
disastrous  result  both  in  the  internal  poUtics  of  the 
countiT  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  latter  does 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  piesent  treatise  of 


THE  FRENCH  AND   RUSSIAN  REYIEWS. 


Thk  Nouvelle  Revue  maintains  its  reputation  for  good 
lechnicai  articles  by  a  study  of  **  The  Defence  of  France/' 
bf  G.  G.y  whion  is  carried  through  both  the  num- 
bers for  January.  The  criticism  of  the  present  scheme 
b'  seun^iing,  and  condemns  it  as  inefBcient,  equally  for 
tb6  period  of  covering  the  first  concentration  of  troops, 
for  the  period  of  active  operations,  and  for  its 
utility  in  case  of  a  reverse.  Th6  conclusion  to  which 
the  arguments  are  worked  out  is  that  the  present 
system  of  defence  offers,  on  the  north-eastern 
fronU^  a  defective  and  dangerous  method  of 
protection  hj  fortified  places,  which  would  serve  no  ^ood 
purpose  during  operations,  and  must  necessarily  fall  into 
the  nands  of  Vie  enemy  in  case  of  a  reverse,  and  on  the 
nordiem  frontier  a  system  of  defences  which  give  direct 
protection  to  a  zone  in  which  the  enemy  would  never 
appear,  and  in  order  to  give  indirect  protection  to  tiie 
true  zone  of  mvasion  would  need  the  nelp  of  an  army 
which  must  be  detached  from  the  principal  field  of 
operations.  Within  this  first  line  the  inner  line  of 
defence,  which  has  never  been  completed,  is  badly  chosen, 
sod  not  only  forces  upon  the  French  armies  a  mistaken 
line  of  retreat  but  exposes  five-sixths  of  the  coimtry  to 
the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  details  given  of  the  respective  forces  of  the  two 
frontier  armies,  the  account  of  the  position  is  not 
pleasing  Icur  France. 

▲FBJGAN   SOMANCB. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  opening  up  of  Africa,  of 

which  we  have  hardly  yet  taken  count,  is  the  addition 

that  may  be  expected  to  the  store  of  legends  of  which  the 

folk-lore  of  the  known  world  is  composed.    When  the 

iriands  of  the  Western  P^unfic  were  <^ned  to  literature,  it 

was  curious  to  find  among  their  local  traditions  stori^ 

which  were  almost  the  exact  reproduction  of  our  '*  Jack  the 

Oiant  Killer  "^  and  other  nursery  tales.    From  the  African 

desert,  however,  if  the  specimen  which  M.  Rabourdin 

gives  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  for  January  Ist  be  accepted 

as  typical,  the  stories  which  come  will  bring  with  tnem 

the  impression  of  surroundings  which  are  unique  in  the 

world.      The     theme    may    be    paralleled    in    Greek 

or  Oriental  legend ;    the  detail    stirs  the    imagination 

with  a  sense  of  the  entirely  new.      The  present  legend 

is  of  the  Kahina,  or  Priestess  Damia,  of  Berber,  who,  after 

a  reign  of  110  years,  fell  under  the  invasion  of  Ha^en  ben 

Nondn,  Governor  of  Egypt,  in  the  year  693  of  our  era. 

Three  lovers  of  their  princess  are  sent  into  the  desert  to 

strive  for  her  hand  by  imdergoing  a  year  of  perilous 

adventure.    On  their  return  each  tells  his  story.    The 

heroes  appear  to  typify  strength,  wisdom,  and  sympathy, 

and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  the  last  who 

wins.    The  trial  of  the  first   consists   of  the  tempta- 

lioDs   of   pleasure   in    an    enchanted    oasis,   where  all 

who  yield  to  them  are  turned  to  stone.    The   second 

is  drawn   into    a    phantom    caravan,   with   which   he 

16    compelled    to    l^vel    and    visit,   night   by    night, 

the  scenes  of  desert  tragedies  which  re-enact  themselves 

in  nurage  before  his  .eyes.    The  supreme  trial  of  the  third 

is  ^  infinite  solitude  in  infinite  silence.''    Like  the  other, 

he  relates  his  own    adventure.     ''In  the   tremendous 

•flence  I  could  hear  the  beat  of  my  own  pulses,  vibrating 

*&d  hurried ;  it  was  the  song  of  my  life  breaking  ^e  voi(^ 


the  work  of  my  flesh  Uaspheming  the  Increate,  and  then 
Fear,  \kbject  and  hideous  Fear,  seized  me  in  his  fangs, 
life  waa  escaping  from  me.  From  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  implored  God,  crying  to  Him,  *  Lord,  help  me  in 
my  distress !  Bend  the  bird,  or  the  wind,  or  the  thunder- 
bolt, to  break  the  mortal  silence.  If  cot,  I  fall  beneath 
the  terror  of  the  void.* 

'I  And  suddenly  in  the  air  there  was  an  indefinable  sound. 
I  listened  anxious.  The  sound  grew,  like  a  rising  son^. 
It  increased,  it  drew  near.  Oh,  omnii>otence  of  God,  it 
was  a  fly,  a  little  common  black  flv,  which  was  flying,  and 
filled  the  immense  solitude  with  the  buzz  and  the  me  of 
its  fragile  wings.  It  approached,  it  lit  upon  mv  arm.''  He 
catches  the  fly,  ana  is  able  to  resume  nis  journey 
sustained  by  the  buzz  of  the  frail  insect.  "  The  sound  of 
its  life  vanquished  the  silence  and  the  solitude.  I  was  no 
longer  alone,  and  I  was  saved."  The  elders  of  the  king's 
council  have  their  opinions  upon  the  story,  but  uie 
princess  rises  from  her  seat  and  p^oes  down  to  mm  spring, 
'*  Tour  story  teaches  that  man  is  not  made  for  solitude 
Here  is  my  hand ! " 

AFRICAN  PROSE. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  from  M.  Rabourdin's  desert 
iMjends  b  M.  de  Wailly's  article  on  the  "  Unyamwezi  Natives 
ofthe  German  Sphere."  Here  the  only  romance  is  of  the 
kitchen,  for  it  seems  that  the  wives  of  the  Unyamwezi 
have  a  genius  for  the  concoction  of  appetising  dishes  out 
of  the  most  unpromising  materials,  but  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  plain  and  not  unpleasant  prose.*  M.  de 
Wailly's  contributions  to  African  lit^^ture  in  the  Nouvelle 
Revue  are  almost  exclusively  studies  of  native  races,  of 
whom  he  is  making  what  wiU  soon  become  a  very  exten- 
sive and  original  collection  of  character  sketches.  The 
Unyamwezi  appear,  from  the  description  which  he  gives 
of  them,  to  have  been  providentially  designed  for  conquest 
by  the  German  people.  The  traits  of  resemblance,  which 
may  presumably  develop  traits  of  sympathy,  are  isarious 
and  striking.  The  men  are  intelligent,  good-looking,  and 
addicted  to  travel  and  tobacco.  They  are  the  slaves  of  ofiidal 
etiquette,  and  constant  frequenters  of  the  beer-housOk 
This  place  of  meeting  in  an  Unyamwezi  town  has  much  the 
same  social  importance  as  the  Kaff^  of  the  German  pro- 
vinces. It  is  no  scene  of  barbarous  debauch,  but  a  centre 
of  simple  amusements;  gossip,  domestic  oecupations, 
harmless  ^mes,  accompanied  by  much  bad  beer,  and 
enveloped  m  clouds  of  smoke,  appear  to  constitute  an 
entertainment  of  which  the  local  society  never  tires. 
Heavy  music  is  not  wanting,  dancing  goes  on  in  t^e  open 
air,  and  to  complete  the  embryonic  portrait,  little  boys 
play  at  soldiers  with  a  reality  and  enthusiasm  which 
tolerates  no  shirking.  The  women  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  excellent  housewives,  faithful,  indus- 
trious, devoted  to  the  interests  of  llieir  husbands, 
clean  in  their  persons,  and,  as  has  been  noted, 
ingenious  cooks.  They  are  accustomed,  in  consequence  ot 
the  travelling  propensities  of  their  husban<k,  to  be  left  for 
long  periods  of  time  in  charge  of  the  domestic  hearth. 
They  acquit  themselves  with  great  steadiness  of  the  trust, 
and  on  the  return  of  the  husband  receive  him  with 
ceremonies  of  welcome  and  rejoicing,  for  an  account  of 
which  the  reader  must  refer  to  M.  de  Wailly's  more 
detailed  description. 
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Trade  of  North  iVfrica.  I-    Dr.  G.  Naclitigiil. 

The  Devehipment  of  Mcxleni  Medicine  und 
the  Cure  ot  Tnticrculosis. 

Folirical  C<irres(iondenee — Italy,  the  Pa:i.'!i 
Cribis,  (tc. 

Die  Gesellschaft.    January.    1  Mark. 

Portrait  of  A'boiti  von  Puttknmer. 

Poems  by  Ottilie  Treuenfels  and  Others. 

Lamartine.    K.  Bleibtreu. 

A  Bulgarian  National  Festi\'al. 

The  Position  of  Religion  in  Ancient  Greece 
and  Knnie. 

Ibsen's  "  GhosU  "  at  Vienna.   J.  L.  Windholz. 


Konservative     Monatsschrlft.      January. 

1  Mark. 
The  Tlcino  Rewlution.    Dr.  F.  Baur. 
The  Maid  of  Orleans :  New  Studies.   H.  Land- 

wehr. 
Bveiita  of  Decemlier  -Politics,  the  Church. 
Adolf  von  Thanlden.    Wit h  ixirt  rait. 


Januarj'.    2  Marks.         j 


Kritlsche  Bevue  aus  Oesterreich. 
A  Chronic  CriMs. 
Frelbetr  von  Pictit. 


Jan.  ]. 


Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.—  Several  signs  of  improvement  may  be  noted 
with  the  new  editurship ;  the  articles  in  this  number  are  longer,  though  fewer 
in  number,  than  usual,  the  illustrations  are  good,  and  altogether  the  new 

volume  promises  well. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz. — Tlierc  are  some  useful  and  interesting  articles 
in  the  number  to  hand.  Among  them  should  be  noted  the  paper  on  the 
"Origin  aiid  Purpose  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,"  by  P.  \V.  Kreiten,  a  member  of 
the  Order.  Another  noteworthy  article  deals  with  **  Utopifis,  Old  and  New." 
Tlie  writer  begins  with  a  review  of  '*  Looking  Backward,"  but  l»efore  he  has 
gone  very  far  he  allows  him.self  to  be  tempted  into  a  **  look  btickward  "  on 
his  own  account  at  the  various  schemes  which  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  before  Bellamy.  Accordingly  he  takes  us  Iiack,  not  so  far  as 
Plato,  but  to  the  Utopias  of  Thomtis  Morus  {sic  f),  Cami)anel]a,  Vairasse^ 
Cal>et,  and  others,  all  of  which  he  compares  very  {>atiently  with  that  of 
Bellamy,  adding  in  conclusion,  however,  tliat  all  these  ideals  owe  their 
existence  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  man's  need  for 
hajipiness  in  this  world,  when,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  that  can  save  society 
from  the  evils  which  threaten  it  but  a  return  to  Christianity. 

Deutsche  Revue. -A.  Gottstein,  in  his  article  on  the  *' Enemies  of 
Mankind,"  ajjproves  of  this  last  decade  of  the  century  being  st^^led  the 
"  Bacteriologicjil  Era  of  Medicinal  Kesearch  "  ;  but  Dr.  Semmola  is  much 
less  enthusiastic  alK>ut  the  Koch  cure. 

Deutsche  Rundschau. — The  writer  of  the  In  Memoriam  article  on  New- 
man seems  to  have  been  inspired  with  the  sfime  spirit  as  that  which  the 
imi(]ue  picture  of  the  Cardinal's  funenil  presented,  when  the  voices  of  two 
Churchrs  were  united  in  mourning  the  loss  i«f  a  beloved  meiiiber,  who  had 
indeed  left  the  one  to  enter  the  otlier,  and  who,  at  the  end,  was,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  wish,  unostentatiously  laid  to  rest  in  the  quiet  churchyard 
of  Rednal.  The  first  iiLstiilment  discus.ses  very  sympathetically  the  con- 
troversy which  is  asstjciated  with  tlie  Cardinal's  name. 

Die  uesellschaft.—  On  the  Bulgarian  side  of  the  Danube,  opposite  tlie 
Roumanian  village  of  Kopnnitza,  there  extends  a  wide  and  desolate  plateau 
bearing  the  name  of  (;ioslodoi.  At  this  spot  thousjinds  of  Bidgarians 
a.ssemble  every  year  on  the  10th  of  May  to  hold  a  national  festival,  tliat 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  decisive  stej)  which  they  took  in  1870  to  rescue 
Bulgaria  from  Turkish  dianinion.  How  this  was  brought  about  is  told  in 
this  magazine. 

Konservative  MonatSSChrift.— The  best  thing  in  this  magazine  is  the 
survey  of  events  of  the  juist  month,  especially  of  Church  matters.  The  recent 
revolution  in  Ticino  forms  the  subject  of  a  long  article. 

Kritlsche  Revue  aus  Oesterreich.-  This  is  a  bi-monthly  which  first  saw 

the  light  only  last  N«iveml)er.     The  Chronic  Crisis  referred  to  in  the  first 
article  is  the  national  struggle  in  Bohemia. 

Nord  und  Slid.— In  the  January  numlxir  there  is  a  sketch  of  Wilhelm 
lUabe,  the  humorist  and  novelist,  which  shoidd  not  1>e  missed.  Another 
still  more  interesting  article  gives  particular  of  the  deep  friendship  tliat 
existed  between  Beethoven  and  the  musical  poet  and  dramatist  Grillparzer, 
and  it  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  articles  on  the  two  artists  in 
Velha(icn. — In  the  Febniary  number,  Ola  Hansson  reviews  three  recent 
Scandinavian  novels  :  one  by  the  Dane,  Holger  Drachnumn  ;  another  bv  the 
Swetle,  August  Strindberg  ;  and  the  third  by  the  Norwegian,  Ame  Grarborg. 

Preussische  Jahrbueher— Otto  Hamack's  study  of  Tolstoi  is  interest- 
ing ;  but  this  latest  critic  hopes  the  world  will,  for  the  sake  of  Tolstoi's 
early  works,  forget  the  more  instructive  productions  of  his  old  nae. — 
**  Women  at  Oirton  and  Newnham  "  are  treated  at  length  by  Dr.  Kreul^ 
partly  with  a  view  to  removing  some  of  the  prejudices  which,  unhappily, 
exist  in  Germany  against  such  institutions. 

Schorer. — A  symposium  on  the  (piestion  of  **8unday  Rest  in  Germany  " 
is  the  chief  item  in  this  numljer. — An  article  on  the  teaching  of  history  may 
also  Im)  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Emi>eror's  recent  speeches,  though 
it  was  written  some  time  before  the  Emperor  took  up  the  subject. 
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Nord  und  Slid.    Janiur)*.    8  Marki. 
Wllheliu  Uaube.    With  portrait.    K.  Knppel. 
Mesmerism,  Spiritiaiii,  and  Hypnotism.     K. 

Kit:»clier. 
Oeze   before    Lessinie's    Aiiti-G<^zeii.        E. 

Schmidt. 
Grillpur/er  hihI  Be»'thovtii.  A.  C.  Kalliicher. 
Siena.    Mirie  Siiu.Hi. 
Februarv. 
Dr.  Iioi;h.ind  his  Liut  Srii-ntlfui  Diwovery. 

With  iw:t  ait.    W.  Iiii»ti-.lir. 
The  Liitfit  Kxear.ition»  of  tlic  (iornianA  aix 

Modem  Greek-*  in  Gre.co.     1*  IfjilH-i. 
Three  BiMiks.  Three  Fat«*>..      O.  Han.-SKn. 
Tlie  Cnineilitiii.      Come<ly  iu  one  uct.       G. 

Bsiky. 


Preussische    Jahrbucher.    J:uui:ii-y    ;.     i 
Mark  5U  Pf . 

Tolstoi  in  Genn^inv.    O.  Hirnai'lc. 
The  Merlin  Th«'.Ure  Libre.     K.  Hes>eii. 
WiMnenV  C*»ilr*;i's  at  U;iui1>ridj»«r   ^lliver^ity. 

llr.  K.  Breiil. 
IV'wlipnieiit  of  tlie   Veiu-tliiii   Cmi^tltutiun. 

A.  V.  von  Kriiotliaii^en. 
The  Sclinol  (.'oiifi-reni-.'.     1*.  C'aiier. 
Keiitionsof  Gerinanv  tu  Frniu-e. 
Politind   Ci>rre>poiufenei'— Tlu"    .*5i*liiiiil    Cmi- 

feroniv.  Kiiijf  anil  Miui'-tiT.  Aii*.tria,  l*i-.uf, 

Kuwia,  It:ily.  Fnmci',  Kn^laiid. 

Stimmen  aus  Maria- Laach.    Jiinimrv. 

I'mluj^niulic  i'hrihtiaiiity.     I.  T.  Grtiidcr.it:!. 
Wnllenstein  Litenittire.  '  H.  Dulir. 
Tne  Feelers  of  Insects.    K.  Wa.>niann. 
Uembraudt  a»  a  Teuclier.    A.  lUuniguitncr. 

Sehorer*s  Famllienblatt.     (i>»lon-Aiis>rabe) 

Part  :»      i.'t  I'f. 
Hutidav  Ue»t. 
Tin.'     N*'w    G»'rmnn    and    Fivneli     Infant  ly 

Wea|M>nM.    (IHuh.) 
The  Teaehini;  of  Hiit^vry. 

UebepLand  und  Mmp.    Heft  7.    i  M:uk. 

National  Lift*  in  C iriiii ila.    rlllii>.; 

New  Yeiir'.s  (.'iidtonij.    U.  Manh. 

Friedrlrh  KnKt.l«. 

TJie  Houie  of  Oranfi;e.     With  portniit  of  tin- 

lite  Kin;;  of  thi*  Xi'thHrl.iiiiij. 
A  C'rni^e  «in  tl.i-  Ar-iitii*  ('  a>t.    « llli-.; 
Prof.  Kurl  n  vk.r.     (liiovi 
Dv.  K.  Viin  Siiiisi.in.    Willi  jMirtralt. 
Tlie  Itatskfllcr  nt  Urenien.  (Illn-.j  W.  niij:r.-. 

Velhagen    und  Klaslnap's    Neue    MonatJ- 

hefte.     Januiry.     I   Miik  -Jo  Vi. 
Tiie  Gi'miaii  K<n'in  I'a-ha  K\|H-iiitiiMi.    \\'itli 

Pr>rtrait  of  Dr.   I'lti-rs,  ami  uiiii.      Dr.  C 
i'ti»n«. 
Dr.  KtH'h'tfnn-.     With  iMirtuiit.    J.  Stin.i.-. 
Fnmz  Griil|Kir/i'!-.    Wifli  imrtniit-.      F.  (int'^'-. 
Wilhflni   Grnt/.      Willi   jMtrtrait    and    utljir 

lIlnstraMon^.     I.  (iiMit/. 
Tin*  Mnnrhtnci-  Itildii-h  .jm,    vUlii,.)     F.  \«i:i 

(.Mliiia. 
Tli»*  Moiiunu-nt   in  tlu-  KmpiTor  William  s.t 

tlii'  Piirta  WiMialica.     illlo-..)    (>.  FiJ^iyK- 
Smninh  Hi-aotii--.    illlu-. »     Dr.  If.  I'ailnw. 
Till*  Itretliu\i-n  JI«>UM>  in  lionn.    «Illu>.)     F. 

I'folll. 

Tin-    IMmtot^rai.liy   C^•nJ{l^•^^   at    lirrliii.      F. 
Ander:^. 


Vom  Pels  zum  Moer.    i  M.-.ik. 

Hi-ft  I. 
Chri^tniH^  in  •  ur  (;ii>sii  ^.    a.  Tillf. 
The  Ilallnnn.     (.llhi>...     Dr.  D.  I'lamur  /ii 

Thai. 
On  tlie  MiMital  Di-vHi>iiiiii.ii(  «if  tb«'   ChiM. 

II.     Prof.  W.  Pm  vt  r. 
Sinii.    (ii]u->.)     Jl.  l)iii;;M-h. 
New  Skftflii-^  >  y  .\lb<-rt  ni-miM-lul.    (Tllii-  > 
German     .'<u|M»..tif ion»    .iln-iit      (il^i'-xls    aid 
Spirits.     Dr.  ().  H'-iiitc. 
Hell  .'«. 
Sleeping  Plan'ji.    dlln*.)    W.  Willv. 
On  the  .M.-ntwl   Devrlni.nii.iit   m   tlu*   Clill.!. 

III.     Tini.  W.  Pnv.r. 
Dr.  KiH'h">  Ciinv    iIHiij^j    C.  F.ilk.-nlii. -t. 
8t.  Mority  in  Wiiit#r.    illlu*..    .1.  N.  t/li. 
Till- Poor  i.f  New  Y.»  k.  Mllu-.>    W    V.  H.ai  d. 
The  Zone  Ta:ifr  o{  IImi);i>v.    .M.  Wnth. 


I 


Stimmen  aus  Harla-Laaeh. — Thia  is  a  Catholic  mngasine  which  appcm 

every  iive  weeks.  The  article  on  '^Uudogtuatic  Chnstianity "  is  a  Ten 
leiigt]iy  review  of  a  book  by  Dr.  (.)tto  Dnsyer  of  Gotha. — *^Rembnndk 
jus  ii  Te.'icher  "  is  another  review  of  a  little  book  bearing  that  title,  recent^ 
publislieil  at  Leijjzig,  in  which  Rembrandt  ia  represented  as  a  teacher  nol 
only  in  the  field  of  art  but  in  evoiy  other  field — politics,  religicni, 
philosdphv,  and  even^thing  connected  with  private  and  public  life. 

Ueber  Land  und  neer. — A  warm  temperameut,  aifection  for  home  and 
ccuntiy  which  they  have  so  often  to  defend,  and  a  deep  sense  of  religion 
would  .seem  to  ha  t}ie  chief  characteri.stics  of  the  people  of  Comiola. — Cb 
NovemU'r  28,  Friudrich  Engels,  the  German  Socialist,  attained  his  TOtb 
year  in  I/ondon,  and  Bebel,  Liebknecht,  and  Singer  came  over  to  London 
to  ]ay  the  l)e.st  wishes  of  the  German  Si^ial  Democrats  at  the  feet  of  him 
whom  they  revere  as  the  emlHxliment  of  their  ideal,  tlio  most  intematioDa], 
materiali.stie,  athi^lHt,  and  democratic  of  socialists. — Wilhvlm  Berger  vhta 
an  interesting  .sketch  of  the  celebrated  Katskeller,  or  City  Wine  Cellar  i)f 
Bremen. 

Velhagen. — This  is  one  of  Velhagen's  best  numbers.   Dr.  Petera's  article  ij 
an  extract  from  his  diary,  and  gives  his  experiences  in  Uganda. — On  Jan.  Ih, 
the  centenary  of  the   birth  of  Franz  GrilliMrzer,    the   famous  Aa^zian 
dnimati.st,  was  celebmted  at  Vienna  in  various  appn)priate  ways.     Many  of 
the  theatres  gjive  pei*fomianceK  of  his  dramas,  and  an  Exhibition,  including 
a  large  number  c»f  pei'scmal  relics  of  the  i>oet,  was  arranged.     Several  (if  the 
Berlin  tlieatves,  ten),  did  lionour  to  Austria's  representative  ]>oet,  by  iiarfng 
Slime  of  his  playx  ])erformed.     T]ic  centenary  commemoration  lias  called  into 
exi.stenco   quite  a  number  of   intere.sting  sketches  of  Grillixirzer  and  his 
Work,  but  the   one  which  will   best  re|Kiy  i>erusal,  ])erhai}H,  is  FerrJinaml 
( ii'o.s.s'.s  article  in  this  magazine.     Portraits  of  tlie  poet  and  of  his  friend^  the 
tliree  si.sters  Fnihlich,  add  interest  to  the  lett^jrpress.—  Ihrof.  Wilhehu  Gentz, 
who  died  la.st  August,  was  a  jminter  of  £g>'ptian  and  Oriental  life.    In  his 
memory  his  son  Lsmael  has  woven  a  perennml  garland  of  interesting  remin- 
iseciices  of  the  artist — as  a  father,  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  creator.    The 
M iinrhnivr    liihlerhnijt^n  is    an  ilhistrateil   jwiier  for  children,    which  hu 
just   coiiipleteil  it.s  forty-second  animal  vohnne  with  it«   l,<J(JOth  number. 
Like  much  more  excellent  work  purporting  to  1h!  for  childivn,  these  Bii(/er- 
htHji-n  of  Munich,  while  serving  the  cause  of  art,  Imve  the  family  in  mimltMi: 
indeed  it  is  their  desire  to  reach  all  who  am  enjoy  innocent  hiunour.    Tube 
seri'»us  in  jest,  to  hit,  but  not  to  wound,  is  their  i>osition.  Among  the  ftrtisU 
who  have  contrilnit^d  some  of  their  best  eixvitions  tii  the  p;iges  of  tliis  psper 
may  be  nientioneil  Adolf  Oberljinder,  Moritz  von   Scliwind,  Count  rocci, 
Wilhelm  Diez,   Mfix  Haider,  and  Kas}ijir  Bi-aun. — Another  article  worthy 
<if  special   mention   is   Ferdinand    Pfohl's  description  of   tlie  Beethoreo 
Iiou.se  at  Bonn  with  his  notes  on  the  personal  side  of  Beethoven  as  revc^kd 
by  <»r  a.sMK-iuted  with  the  objects  of  inteivst  treasured  there.—  A  supplement 
f^ives  live   chapters  in  (ieniian  of  the  Austnilian   novel    "Uncle  Piper,"' 
by  Tasma. . 

*Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.-  Dr.  Alexander  Tillc,  of  Glasgow,  has  one  of  \m 
cliarmini;  and  seasonable  aiticies.     This  time  it  is  **  Christmas  in  OeruiM 
Literature."    Since  the  sixteenth  century  only,  he  s.*iys.  diR's  any 
the  ei'leliration  of  Christmas  occur  in  (icnnan  writings  ;  loTl,  in 
year,  and  a  sermon  the  occasion.    Two  centuries  almost  have  to  elapse 
it  wins  a  ])laee  nj;ain,  the  next  allusion  to  Christmas  appearing  in  sianeaaqp 
by  .1.  J.  Pyrn  an«l  S.  (i.  l^mj^e  about  174.").      Fnun  that  date  it  isnotarery 
far  cry  t<»  Mi'uK  when  Goethe  lirst  seems  to  have  seen  a  Christmas  tree  it 
I.ieipzii(.  thi»nj.']i  he  does  not  refer  to  the  custom  n(»w'  universal  in  GennaBT 
till  1774.     The  Christmas  eve  of  17JMJ  at  Frau  von  Stein's  impressetl  hin 
deeply.      Schiller,   on  the  othi-r  hand,   has  never  attempted   to  depk-t  i 
Christmas  Kvo,  but  beloved  tlie  Chri.st  mas  tix'e  and  the  celebration  ncT(^  • 
theless.     After  IS<0.  when  .1.  P.  Hebel's  ]x»em,   ''Tlie  Mother  on  Chri** 
mas    Kvo,"   was    publislied,    the   (Jerman   Christmas  oKsenances  liecame 
a    Milijert  fi.r  litenny  treitnient,   ami   Schleiennacher,    Tieck,  and  *»ther* 
•  piickly  foUiiwed  with  Chri.stmas  stories  and  m)vels.— Eveiy  New  Year's  Day 
three  Ifallovtii.  meiiiiH'rs  of  a«|uaiiit  brotherhocKl  of  Halle,  antitpiely  drvfwsA 
knoek   at   tlh*   donr  of    the   lm]>erial    Palace  to  congratidaie  their  mlvr 
by  lirinifin^  him  .some  Halle  .s;iu.si»ges,  some  eggs  and  some  salt,  and  a  Sew 
Year's  poem.     The  <iriL'in  of  this  .strange  privilege  is  unknown.     Hiarf***? 
only  s;iys    ihnt   fi-r   centuries   jiast  the   HaUoren   liave   always  InnfU   luoi* 
faithful    to  their   ruler  in  sad  and  happy  times,  and  that  such  |»trioti»« 
Well  de.serves  special  preferment.     In  a  very  interestinc  article  this  taot^*^ 
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Rassesma  Nazlonale. 

January  1st. 

The  Boyhood  of  a  Great  Captain.    X. 

The    Duchy    of    Castro    (continued).      L. 

Grottanelu. 
Xcw  Ideas  on  Electricity.    O.  Oiovannoszl. 
Tfte  Commentators   on   the    Story    of   the 

Creator.    A.  Stoppaui. 
The  Osservalore     Cattolica    and    Monslgnor 

Kicoia.    Q.  Grablnski. 


Ja  luary  161h. 

Aotonfo  Stoppani. 

Tb«  Ust  French  Census.    G.  B.  Salvioni. 

Fsruian  Life  Daring  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

0.  Orabinski. 
Oknraoni  Lanza  (continued).    R.  Comiani. 
Funeral  Rites  in  Ancient  Bgypt.    G.  C.  C. 


Nuova  Antologia. 
Ja  tuary  Ibt. 

The  (keatUonarchies  of  History.  F.Grvgorius 
The  rint  lUlian  Architectural  Exhibition. 

aBirto. 
A  School  Drama.    Bdmondo  d' Amids. 
Hotet  on  a  Recent  Scienlific  Discovery.    P. 

Qiaousa. 
KotcsonBagiish  Literature. 

January  16  ji. 

Artistic  pQbUcationa  for  1890  —  A  Venturi 

ScniUa  de  Liste.    R.  Bonghi. 

TTCMoaonder  Leo  X.  (parti.)    D.  Gnoli. 

A  School  Drama  f coot.)    Bdmondo  d'Amicis. 

Ibe  Pf  oblem  of  Paper  Currency  in  Italy.    M. 
Pcnaris. 

Dr.  Schlieminn.    B.  Loewy. 


The  Clvllta  Cattolicfu 
January  Ist. 

The  Papal  Encyclical  on  Slavery. 

Agiiast  Divorce. 

i'Jt««ou  the  Universal  History.    C.  Cantu. 

A  Workiog-Man  Apoetle. 

i-itoary  heviews. 


January  I6th. 

Ihe  Present  and  Future  of  Italy.    Judged  1>y 

sa  American. 
Tbe  Pontificate  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 
^  Migratiooa  of  the  Uittites. 
The  System  of  Physics  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 


Wfiita  Intepnazlonale  d'Iglene, 

A  Senudy  for  TuhenniIo»is.    R.  Koch. 

T^  Berlin  Mfdicnl  Congress. 

'•*»  on  Bacteri  Wogy. 

*««>  on  Sanitary  Regulations. 


The  Rasaegna  Nazioixaile. — The  New  Year  number  of  the  Rassegna  publishes 
the  second  of  a  series  of  learned  articles  on  **The  Commentators  of  the 
History  of  the  Creation,"  from  the  pen  of  Antonio  Stoppani.  In  the  mid- 
January  number  the  editor  performs  the  sad  task  of  contributing  a  eulo- 
gistic obituary  of  the  learned  Father  whose  death  had  occurred  m  the  in- 
terval. Father  Antonio  Stoppani  was  a  standing  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
theory  that  theological  orthodoxy  is  incompatible  with  scientific  eminence, 
for  besides  being  an  exemplary  priest,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  geolo- 
gists of  Italy,  the  writer  of  many  well-known  scientific  works,  and  professor 
at  the  University  of  Padua.  His  death  comes  as  a  special  blow  to  the 
JtoMemui^  for  he  was  one  of  their  most  distinguished  contributors,  an  ardent 
discipe  of  Rosmini,  and  a  supporter  of  the  liberal-catholic  and  anti- 
clerical views  which  it  is  the  special  function  of  the  Itassegna  to  disseminate. 
The  ceaseless  recriminations  of  the  opposing  religious  factions  are  carried 
on  in  the  present  month.  It  appears  a  quarrel  is  raging  as  to  the  religious 
viewsy  clerical  or  otherwise,  of  Monsignor  Nicora,  Bishop  of  Como,  who  died 
last  December.  The  Raaaegfui  triumphantly  settles  the  question  in  its  own 
favour  by  publishing  a  leiter  by  the  Bishop,  in  which  he  uncompromisingly 
condemns  the  tactics  pursued  by  that  most  ultra- clerical  of  organs,  the 
Ossirvatore  Cattdlca.  The  same  number  (January  1st)  includes  a  partioiilarly 
interesting  account  of  the  early  years  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  when  his 
Imperial  parentage  was  still  a  State  secret ;  whilst  the  mid-January  number 
dev^t-es  no  less  than  forty  pages  to  an  elaborate  statistical  study  of  the  last 
tsensus  in  France,  elucidated  by  various  statistical  tables,  and  bringing  out 
forcibly  the  almost  retrograde  condition  of  the  French  population. 

The  Nuova  Aivtdogia. — Edmondo  de  Amicis  contributes  to  the  two  January 
numbers  a  two-part  study  called,  **  A  School  Drama."  We  say  **  study** 
advisedly,  for  though  there  is  no  lack  of  pathetic  incident  in  the  story,  it  is 
noteworthy  for  the  intimate  knowledge  displayed  by  the  author  of  every 
phase  of  Italian  day-school  life,  and  for  the  sympathetic  touch  >vith  which  all 
the  children — even  the  wicked  little  heroine  of  the  romance — are  sketched 
in.  Nevertheless,  the  story  seems  to  us  hardly  as  successful  as  most  of 
Sig.  de  Amicis'  contributions. 

Senator  Bonghi  contributes  (January  16tb)  one  of  his  statesmanlike 
articles  on  the  rival  advantages  of  ^'scrutin  de  liste"  and  of  **scrutin 
d'arrondissement."  He  declares  that  **it  is  to  the  'scrutin  de  liste 'tliat 
we  must  attribute  in  part,  if  not  entirely,  that  decadence  of  public  life  which 
every  one  can  see  both  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  country,  and  from  which 
all  must  wish  to  escape,  but  into  which,  as  into  a  bog,  the  more  we  struggle 
the  deeper  we  appear  to  sink. " 

In  an  article  on  "Contemporary  English  Literature,"  E.  Nencioni 
delights  over  Louis  Stevenson,  but  evidently  finds  Rudyard  Kipling  rather  a 
task  on  his  powers  of  admiration.  Amongst  other  good  articles  in  the 
Antologia  is  one  on  the  depressing  subject  of  Italian  paper  currency,  and  a 
sympathetically  written  account  of  Dr.  Schliemann  by  E.  Loevy,  dwelling  on 
his  enthusiastic  lifelong  devotion  to  Homer. 

In  the  Civilta  Cattolica  the  Jesuits  have  an  enei^etic  article  against 
divorce,  apropos  of  its  m-oposed  introduction  into  Italy,  written  from  the 
orthodox  standpoint.  The  mid-January  number,  by  way  of  giving  an 
impartial  outside  opinion  of  Italy,  relates  a  conversation  carried  on  by  the 
writer  with  an  American  traveller,  who  laments  the  decadence  of  Italy 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  brings  out  forcibly  the  undoubted  economic 
and  social  distress  of  the  peasantry  at  the  present  day.  A  series  of  articles 
on  **  Gregory  the  Great, "  and  another  on  the  labours  of  a  working-man  apostle 
are  running  through  the  Civilta  at  present. 

The  Hevista  d'laiene. — This  scientific  publication  has  increased  in  size  ; 
the  last  number  has  secured  an  original  article  by  Dr.  Koch  on  his  great 
discovery,  which  contains,  however,  little  beyond  what  has  already  oeen 
made  public. 
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THE    SCANDINAYIAN    MAGAZINES. 


Nopdisk  Tidksrift. 

Pu  llshed  by  the  Lettcrst^xit  Society*,  Stockholm. 
Yi*«rly  eulMcription  10  kr. 

Some  Note«  on  t)ie  Inatitute  of  Gcolo^ral 

Kcsmrch  lu  Sweilen.     II.    A.  G.  Nathont. 
"Uuole  Ai1ain'«  Fnther,"    Press  Prusoriition 

in  the  KeiKii  of  Guhtaf  IV.  Atlolf.  Gudniuiul 

Fniii«k. 
CIakaIc  ArclinH>Iogy  as  an  Educational  Study. 

J.  L.  Utwhif;. 

The  Contrailictionn  in  the  Ilomerian  £))ic8. 
Hugo  Serf^toilt. 

**Po«wom."  By  Holger  Drachmann.  Kltls 
Mdller.    A  review. 

The  Calmsr  Wars.  A  contribution  to  tlie 
hiatory  of  tlie  Scandinavian  Wars.  Axel 
Larsen.    Ue\iowed  l>y  P.  Sondon. 

Wenier  Holmgren.    A  review  by  B.  Salin. 


Ur  Dafirens  Kronika. 
Stockholm.    Yearly  sulteoriiition  10  kr. 

The  Import  of  Dr.  Koch's  Utest  Discovery. 
Curt  Wallitf. 

Xeleaseil  ■    Sketch  by  Elin  Ameen. 

The  Year  1«»0.    A  iwlitical  review  by  Otto 
Sjdgren. 

Literary  licvicw.    A.  IJaraldKm. 

Tlie  Acln'lleb-heel   of  Journalism.     Hjalniar 
Branting. 

Over  the  Baltic.    Poem  by  G.  V.  Geijerstam. 
A  Book  on  Socialism.    X. 


Shilllnfir  Magazln. 

Ilhutratetl  Weekly,   Janunry  3n1,  lOth.and  17th. 

C'liii>tianii. 

Dr.  Koch.    Witli  jK.rlniit. 

The  Foundation  of  the  German  Knipirc.  Sybel. 
{.QMirtnrly  J{*-rim\) 

Within  l\mr  Wall.-.    A  short  htory. 

ITotCflfrorn  Ilmne  and  Almind. 

Literature. 

Hans  Christian  ChrNtcnsen.    With  jxirtralt , 

The  Fount  hit  ion  of  theGiTinan  Empire,  rfylicl. 
(Contliiuc.1.'/ 

Within  Fiiur  Walls.     (ContiniH.-«l.) 

Notes  from  Home  and  Abnuid. 

Kapten  L.  M.  Ilillc.    With  jK^rtrait. 

Notes  on  the  ludiun  Outbreak  In  Ariz  ma. 

The  Capit«ii  of  Washingltm. 


Ur  Dagena  Kri/nika  containfl  a  terrible  and  powerfully  written  stoiy— 

physiological  and  psychological — by  Elin  Amcen,   entitled    **  HcleaBed  ! " 

The  heroine — Einma  Ohlsson — is  a  schoolmaster's  daughter,  a  handtMime, 

well-eilucated.  singularly  gifted  girl  who,  despite  the  fine  clothes  and  white 

hands  and  skilful  tongues  of  other  admirers,  falls  in  love  with   a  young 

labourer  and  marries  him.     He  is  the  strongest  man  she  has  ever  seen— 

a  horseshoe  is  like  wax  between  his  fingers — yet  so  gentle,  so  true.     He  is 

so  gay— so  full  of  life  and  healtli  that  \iherever  he  goes  a  fresh  breeze  eeemn 

to  follow.     Wc  see  her  standing  at  the  gate  of  their  simple  cottage  waiting 

for  him.     The  dinner  is  getting  cold.     A  frown  of  disappointment  darkens 

her  brow.      '* Isn't  Hans  coming  soon?"   she  asks  a  passing  workman. 

**  He'll  Ikj  in  presently.     There's  a  machine  won't  work  at  the  factory,  and 

they've  asked  Hans  to  put  it  right,"  is  the  reply.     She  goes  in  to  look  after 

the  fire,     ^'he  hears  liothing  of  the  uproar  that,  a  moment  lator,  fills  the  air. 

Quietly  and  happily  she  sits  sewing  and  dreaming.     But  presently  her  iw- 

patience  returns — she  goes  to  the  door.  Up  the  roadway  come  four  men  with  a 

bier,  on  which  lies  simuthintj  covered  with  canvas.     A  second  later,  and  she 

knows  all.     The  '*  something"  is  her  healthy,  spirited  young  workman— all 

his  life  crushed  out,  every  limb  and  evei-y  fejiture  torn  out  of  recognition  I  She 

turns  her  piteous  gjize  ujum  the  bearers,  and  falls  in  a  dead  faint  to  the  ground. 

Seven  months  later  her  child  is  born.  She  had  looked  forward  to  its  birth  with 

reviving  hope.     Of  course,  it  is  U)  be  a  Iwy — like  Hans — and  it  is  to  be  a 

workman  too,  like  him.     She  plans  c>ut  it<s  life.     She  sees  this  boy  smile  and 

laugh,  and  grow  big  and  stn^ng,  and  bring  home  some  sweet,  fair  girl-wife, 

and — and  then  some  day  some  other  little  boy  will  laugh  and  smile  and  call 

her  "gnwniy,"  and  she  will  tell  them  in  the  firelight  the  story  of  Hannr- 

how  beautiful  he  was,  how  strong  I     So  the  time  flits  on  and  the  day  comes. 

But  alas  for  the  dreams  !     It  is  a  l)oy — it  is  like  Hans — it  is  beautiful.  But 

ci-ippled,    miserable,    hel]>less  for  life !     One  arm,    no  legs.     In   a  short 

review  it  is  im])ossible  to  do  justice  to  the  story.     Pathetic  beytrnd  deflCTi{>- 

tion,   and  terrible,  are  the  unhappy  mother's  dreams  now  of  the  future. 

While  ]ie  is  a  child  he  has  her  arm  to  ])rotect  him,  her  knee  to  rest  upon. 

But  aftt^r  !    She  wat-ches  him  witli  burning  eyes  as  he  snuggles  contentedly 

to  her  lK>som.     Is  there  no  (rod  that  this  should  be '?    If  G(.kI  still  lives  and 

sees.  He  knr»ws  all  t]ie  pangs  of  hopele.ss  ambition  and  insatiable  longings 

that  nmst  fill  this  newly-awakened  life  from  dawn  till  gloomy  night.     Why, 

then,  docs  He  not  tiike  it -release  the  soul  from  its  maddening  }>ri9on,  lift 

it  to  everlasting  day  /    Then  comes  another  thought.     If  €rod  will  not  do 


in  his  onulle  ;  we  see  her  gaze  u|X)n  him  with  tearful  tenderness — she  lights 
six  candles,  for  his  boy  must  be  baptised*  must  meet  her  Hans  in  heareD— 
siie  will  never  meet  him  now  unles.s — unless  God  is  merciful,  and  thU  does 
not  look  like  it.     Then  she  takes  lu)r  Bible  and,  full  of  the  awful  solemnitr 
of  her  self-a]>pointed  mis-sion,  opens  it  and  lays  it  on  the  table,  ^  -^tches  fc 
bowl  of  water  and — the  cliild.     **I  baptise  thee  Hans,  in  the  nani.  of  the 
Father,  the  Sou,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  I  "     She  sprinkles  a  few  drops  over  hi* 
head.     *'TIiou  hast  no  gotlfather,  no  g(Klmt>ther,  little  Hans,  and  but  ow 
gifr  can  T  give  thee  — rekvise  from  life  I  "     She  kisses  him  tenderly,  hrcsHiw 
w)ftly  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,"  lays  him  gently  back  in  his  om«Ih'. 
takes  the  pillow  and  presses  it  over  his  face.     He  sleeiM*.      **Tliou  do«t  n"t 
want  CO  live,  little  Hans  ' "  she  whispers  anxiously  and  listens  with  hi***'! 
breath  as  for  reply.    Onl^'a  contented  smacking  of  the  little  full  ripe  lif*  ^ 
few  moments,  and  all  is  i»ver.     '*  No  more  tears  for  Hans  I  "  sliestiys.    W^'' 
we  see  her  in  the  convict  eell,  ])ining  away  her  life,  with  no  hojie  in  this 
world,  and     sinoe  the  priest  has  t.«)ld  lier  she  must  repent  and  she  ««««*'''" 
none  in  the  next.     "  But  I  releaseil  my  boy  !  " 
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THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

R.  A.  Arntzknito  contributes  to  De  Oich  for  January 
a  solid  article  on  Bryce's  "  American  Commonwealth,"  in 
the  course  of  whidi  ne  diaracterises  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
as  '^  a  Scot  naturalised  in  America,  who  has  worked  his 
way  up  to  the  position  of  a  millionaire,  and  values  him- 
self higher  ^n  all  the  kings  of  Europe  put  together," 
and  makes  merry  over  the  expression  "most  distin- 
guished/' used  by  Mr.  Carnegie  in  "  Triumphant  Demo- 
cracy," as  follows  : — 

The  author  could  not  say  "  the  first,**  or  the  "  highest  in 
rank."  All  men  are  equal  I  The  word  "  distinguished  "  was 
a  very  happy  discovery. 

J.  £.  Sachse  has  an  article  on  the  second  series  of  the 
Journal  des  Goncourt,  of  which  the  first  volume  has 
recently  seen  the  light.  Dr.  Gerard  Slothonever  con- 
tributes a  paper  on  "  Dutch  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,"  and  there  is  a  poem  addressed  to  the  young 
Queen  of  Holland,  under  the  title  "  The  Loo,  December 
1st,  1890,"  by  Nicolaas  Beets.  The  short  stories  which 
appear  now  and  then  in  De  Gids  are  usually  excellent ; 
the  one  this  month,  "  Miserere,"  by  J.  H.  Horijer,  opens 
with  a  cleverly-sketched  picture  of  life  in  a  Lucerne  hotel. 
English  readers  will  be  amused  by  the  way  a  couple  of  our 
compatriots  are  introduced  to  us : — 

Lord  Ruttonmore  is  walking  up  and  down,  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back.  Lady  Ruttonmore,  a  tall,  rigid, 
majestic  dame,  accompanies  her  husband.  Lord  Ruttonmore 
is  dr^ised  in  black,  with  grey  trousers.  His  snow-white, 
shining  hair  lies  in  a  heavy  curl  on  his  forehead.  His  lord- 
ship stands  a  head  t^ler  than  any  one  present ;  he  has  a 
frank,  jovial  face,  and,  though  he  never  spealcs  to  any  one, 
bis  behaviour  gives  offence  to  none.  This  lady  is  High 
Church  from  tip  to  toe.  She  rushes  past  as  quickly  as  she 
can,  and  starts  and  turns  away  her  head  in  horror  when  the 
band  plays  on  a  Sunday.  His  lordship,  less  orthodox  (in  the 
original  the  word  is  Bible-fast — an  inheritance  from  Puritan 
times),  follows  her,  hesitatingly  but  politely,  in  the  way  to 
heaven. 

Evidently,  the  writer  has  failed  to  grasp  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  High  and  Low  Church  in  England. 

Of  the  two  articles  in  Vragen  des  Tijds,  the  first  is  by 
M.  M.  W.  F.  Treub,  and  deals  with  the  **  Law  of  Testa- 
mentary Disposition."  The  author  begins  by  quoting  with 
^proval  Bluntsdili  8  dictum  that  the  "  regular  circination 
of  wealth  is  as  necessary  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  State,  as 
the  regular  circulation  of  the  blood  is  to  that  of  the 
body."  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  property  of  the 
deoeoised  should,  with  certain  limitations,  revert  to  the 
State,  and  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  He 
combats  the  social-democratic  position  taken  up  by 
Menzer,  who  thinks  such  property  should  "  fall  to  the 
share  of  the  working  classes,  out  of  the  profits  of  whose 
labour  it  was  accumulated."  For  such  a  one-sided  dis- 
position Mr.  Treub  maintains  there  is  no  reason  whatever. 
At  tiie  same  time  he  asserts  pretty  strongly  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  State  to  look  after  the  interests  of  its 
weaker  and  less  hf^pily  circumstanced  (though  not 
necessarily  less  worthy)  members,  ana  not  con- 
tioue  indefinitely  its  present  custom  of  '^giving 
to  him  who  hath."  Trie  abrogation  of  the  right 
of  testamentary  disposition  would  put  into  its 
lurnds  resoiuces  which  might  be  utilised  for 
the  purpose  of  widening  the  balance  of  property  and 
securing  a  juster  distribution  of  wealth,  while  it  would 
prevent  the  excessive  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  which  at  present  prevails.  But  it  is  unnecessary, 
he  thinks,  to  establish  special  funds  and  institutions  for 
this  purpose. 

The  remaining  article  (by  B.  A.  Van  Sandick)  deals  with 


the  **  Coal  Seams  of  the  Padang  Highlands,"  on  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra.  They  were  discovered  in  1668  by  a 
Dutch  mining  engineer,  De  Greve,  and,  though  very 
valuable,  have  not  yet  been  worked  for  want  of  transport 
to  the  coast.  The  Cmbilien  River — in  eiq>loring  a 
tributary  of  which  De  Greve  was  drowned  in  1871 — is  not 
navigable,  being  full  of  rapids  and  falls,  and  a  railway  wiU 
be  necessary. 

When  the  relative  positions  of  Sumatra,  Singapore^ 
and  Hone  Kong  are  remembered,  the  importance  of 
these  cofllfields  to  English  navigation  will  be  at  once 
apparent. 

PORTUGUESE    MAGAZINES. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  Novembw  number  of 
the  Revista  de  Portugal  is  ''A  Lesson  in  History,"  by 
Izabel  Leite,  which  traces  the  history  of  the  German 
struggle  for  national  independence  in  the  days  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  and  establisning  a  parallel  between  the 
positions  of  Grermany  then  and  Portugal  now,  proceeds  to 
draw  the  moral  which  might  be  expected.  1870,  sa3rs  the 
author,  was  the  Year  of  Terror  for  France — 1890  mi^ht 
be  called  the  Year  of  Disgrace  for  Portugal.  England  is 
denounced  in  no  measured  terms. 

January  brought  us  Lord  Salisbury's  ultimatum — an 
insolent  attempt  to  solve  by  force  a  question  of  law ;  in 
August,  our  diplomats,  not  knowing  what  they  did,  or 
intimidated  by  superior  force,  accepted  a  treaty  not  less 
offensive  to  us  than  the  ultimatum,  but  more  hypocritical^ 
because  disg^uising  the  insult  to  our  pride  with  a  semblance 
of  reconciliation  and  honourable  agreement,  and  pretending  to 
compensate  the  injury  to  our  interests  by  the  extension  of 
the  Portuguese  sphere  of  influence  to  territories  of  small  value 
to  us,  who  have  not  the  resources  for  exploring  them  at  our 
disposal.  The  indignant  protest  of  the  nation  has  already 
dictated  to  the  Cortes  their  duty ;  but  time  passes  and  they 
have  not  yet  been  called  on  to  fulfil  it.  The  Year  of  Disg^race 
is  approaching  its  end,  and  we  have  no  warrant  that  it  will 
not  expire  without  being  purged  from  the  insults  heaped 
upon  it  by  our  traitorous  ally  during  the  whole  course  of  this 
humiliating  quarrel  which  is  called  the  English  question. 

The  author  goes  on  to  sav  that  England  would  not  have 
been   so  peremptory  but  for  the  weakness  of  Portugal ; 
that  had  she  foreseen  the  slightest  probability  of  a  war — 
unless,  indeed,  there  were  ninety-nine  chances  out  of  a 
hundred  in  her  favour — she  would  have  employed  a  Uttle 
more  **  unctuous  diplomacy  "  to  gain  her  end.    The  inso- 
lence of  this  conduct  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  it 
proceeds    from   '^  an    empire    agitated    socially    by  the 
problems  of  modem  industry — shaken  politically  by  the 
oeparatist  aspirations  fermenting  in  Australia,  in  India^ 
in  Canada— by  the  Home  Rule  currents  already  active  in 
Ireland,  and  threatening  to  gain  strength  in  Scotland  and 
Wales — the  object  of  antipathy  in  Europe,  of  hatred  in 
America,  and  of  powerfid  rivalries  in  Africa,  from  the 
Cape  to  Eg3rpt,  from  the  east  coast  to  the  west-— incapable 
of  sending  a  large  army  to  the  Continent,  and  having 
strong  commercial  interests  in  our  country  I  *'    Turning 
from  this  terrible  picture  of  England's  decline,  Senhora. 
Leite  bewails  the  apathy  and  inactivity  of  the  Portuguese. 
**  However,"  she  goes  on  (and  this  is  where  the  example  of 
Germany  in  1813  comes  in),  ^'  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude 
from  this  experience  that  Portu^l  has  no  elements  of 
independent  existence,  and  is  condemned  to  a  life  witiiout 
manhood,  and  to  be  in  the  end  assimilated  by  another 
and  robu'^ter  national  organisation.    It  seems  to  us  that 
if  the  novels  of  E^a  de  Quevez,  for  instance,  present  any- 
thing Hke  a  truthful  picture  of  Portuguese  life,  the  causes 
of  national  decadence  are  not  far  to  seek,  and  the  chancea 
of  a  ''  national  movement ''  very  remote  indeed.      ^ 
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FRENCH. 

In  tlie  Joiini'il  «/#.>•  Srivurrs  MditfiiirsGenarsil  Cli'iiwut-  in  "  Letters nn 
Siii'jkt'loss  l*n\\der  "-  after  eiitcrini^  a  most  encrgi'tic  pnttuNt   against  the 
iiiUc  ami  fatal  ihenry  whicli  invtciuls  that  the  result  of  the  rirst  eiicouiitvrs 
will  doteiiniiK*    the   is.sue   of  the  iiext  j^reat  war,   i>r«>ceeils  to  di.«>cu.s»  th',* 
couiiter-<jtreii.sivo   j)rojierties  uf  the  frontier  zones  and  the  important  /  •'■ 
whicli    cavalry    is   destined   to   jday   in   the   strategical  niovenients  of    thv 
canipaii,'!!.    He  refuses  to  admit  that,  l)y  the  po.sse.ssioii  of  Metz  and  Stra.shur,' 
and  the  line  of  the  Vosi^es,  the(iernians  nece.swirily  ln»ld  all  the  truiiip>.  an«i 
that    any   «>fiensive   movement    on   the  ]Kirt  of  the  French  armies  wil:  k- 
reiidenMl  a]».solutely  imjiONsihle.    Admitting,  however,  that  the  n»'W  ij\>utivT 
gives  (lermany  considerable  a«lvantages  f«ir  the  prosecution  "'f  an.  <.»tfVn>ivt' 
cam])aii^n,  he   a.sserts   that  all  her  eltorts  have  been  «lirected    towards  the 
attack,  and  l>ut  little  juvparation  ha.s  been  made  for  the  defence.    The  incrt<i.se 
of  territorv  obtained  under  the  Treatv  of  Frankf«>rt,  bv  extending  the  frontii-r 
beyond  its  natural  geographical  limits.  Ill's  in  no  way  bettered  its  ck-fvn>iu- 
value.  ( lermany  s  di-fen.sive  power  ]>eing  conseijuently  inferi« »r  t< »  her  •  .!i'en.'»ne 
])ow«r,   every  consideration  points  to  its  being  to  t  lie  intere->t.s  of  France 
act  in  tht;  next  war  on  the  olfensive,   and  n«»t  to  rely  upon  a  dcfouMve- 
nlhiisivo  attituile.     The    a.ssumption  of  the   defensive-olfV-nsive    wmiM  l-c 
arti'iidetl   with  inextricable  ditliculties     w«»uld    prevent    the    po.>s.sib;li!y  if 
iMivelopimr  movements,   and   would  linally  condenni  her  to  act  on  the  purv 
(lefenNJve.     (ieiieral  Ch'-ment   considers  that  to  attack  in  ojkmi  order  willnn 
longer  l)e  feasible,  an<l  that  in  onler  to  obtain  sulHcient  rifle  lire  to  suIhIuc 
tliat  of  the  «k'fence  the  attack  will  have  to  be  carried  out  l»v  sucoc^^sive  linw 
in  close  «»nler,  with  suitabh*  intervals  between  each  line,  in  such  a  nuuiiicr 
that  wlun  the  lir.^t   line  is  checked  by  the  enemy's  tire  it  hliall  In*  dout»ic*i 
ami  cirrietl  fi-rward  bv  the  next  line,  and  so  on  in  succe.^sion   \vhen»-VtT  a 
clutck  oecurs.      In  the   majoriry  of   the  earlier   battles   fought    during  tlu* 
Franco  -  (lerman   W.ir  the  (o;rman  attacks  in  tlank  devel«»ped  theniselvvs 
almo.st   spnntaiiiMiU.'sly,    in   consei|uenco  of  the  a-^s^iiling  line  <»v»'rlapi»in.L'by 
their  numbers  the  defen<l«'d  front.     Similar  tactics,  howeVi-r,  against  tn»'i'!' 
provided  with   midern  wt^ip«»ns  and  smokeless  j>«)wder   will  no  lontjcr  iv 
pos^ilile,  since  thr  development   of  tlank   attacks  on  the  l>attle-tield  w^uM 
nece.-xitate    Iraven-^in.;   a    wide   and    dangerous    prep:ireil    /one,    swept  hy 
cros>-lins,    with    th»-    pM.ssibility    «»f    the   defence    assuming    the   eoaiitcr- 
<h  fiii.sixf.     In    future    the   a.ssailant    will    have    to   advance  to  the  attack 
fmiii    dillereiit    «linctions,    and   must    converge   his   forces   i»n  th«;  KitiU*- 
ti«'ld  ]»v  separati*  lii.  •>»  of  march.     Thus  the  turnini;  of  a  tlank  will  no  li.n;:ir 
bf  a  tiuj'stion  of  tairtic.s,  but  <nic  of  strateuv  :  that  is  to  sav,  it  will  ari^e  fr-'Us 
I  Wo  siparale  att.uk^,   and  not   fn»m   impromptu   m«»vt'ments,   as   in   1>7"- 
.Mar<his  like  tin*-!-  uf  IJliicher  at  Waterloo,  MacMalmn  at   Magi.*iila.  and  ihv 
(.'lowii  Prince  of  |*rn>>sia  at    S;ulowa,  will  decide  tlie   i.ssues  of   those  t;rt';»t 
davN  which  seal  the  fate  of  an  armv  and  of  a  countrv.     Tlu?  iniuoitiuit  >•'-• 
intrust c<l  to  the  cavalry  will  be  t«»  prevent  these  envcd«»ping  .•itiack.-»  by  t!.^ 
eiiiiiiy,  and  to  farilitate  thosr  <if  its  own  army  by  maintaining  ttiiieh  botwviii 
the  dili'ennt  army  corps  and  division.s,  so  as  to  direct  them  to  tlie  iiiip"r!an' 
jioints,  and  couvi'rge  all   thrir  ell'orts  towards  the  tlieatre  of  act i- in.    IV 
introdin'tioii  of  smok«K.ss  ])owMh;r  will  make  it  a  matter  of  .;onie  <lelicaiy /-' 
the  cavalry  t  »  gain  and  ktep  in  touch   with   the  enemy  ;  f<»r  the  siile  wlii  •' 
tirsf  allows  its».lf  to  be  si.M.n  and  on   whii:h  t'ire  is  ciiiene*!   will   /^/.<i»  /I/.-'-iv 
pla'*'d    ill   a   jm^ition   «if   inf»*riority.       I»eing    forced    t«t   receiv**,    witii"'s* 
retuininir,  the  fflrcts  iff  an  invisible  lire,  it  will,  if  not  entin-lv  deHnirilLM"'. 
be  t  .isily  forcid  {*>  latnal  digres>ions,  and   expose  it.self  more  and  iu«»ri*'-» 
tln'  viH-mv  without  lu-ing  able  to  discovi'r  him. 

The  Ii'  ruv  Miii'U'nii'-  •/  i^tlnnlulr  bci'ins  with  an  article  bv  M.  Mauria-, 
iiaxal  c«»n-lructor,  in  which  In*  concurs  with  Mr,  White's  deduct  ions  !r»»iii*'»*' 
ixjKrii'iices  of  the  l^nglish  naval  man«euvres  in  1 8S*.>,  ainl  shows  that  t.:i'y 
«-»incid«'  in  many  r»*spi«.ts  with  those  deducible  from  the  French  .'Sj^l"* 
lines.  Hr.  however,  thinks  it  a  matter  of  roirret  that  in>  speoi.d  r*'^-** 
wi-ri- taken  t«*  .->olve  tin- di'-jniteil  <iuestion  as  t<i  t'lJ    best  position  f«»r  thtf 
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BELGIAN. 

Revae  da  TArmee  Bel^e. 

The  Actual  Pueltlon  of  the  Queetton  of 
Fortlftcations— Ideas  and  Tendencies  of  the 
New  School— Reply  of  Cteneral  Briabnont 
to  his  Critics. 

Hiitory  of  the  Siege  of  Ostend.  1601-1604. 
Qenend  Henrard. 

Xotes  OD  t^e  Modifioations  in  Present  TaoUcs. 

The  Mani^Piojector  Actuated  at  a  Distance 
by  Electricity. 

The  Fkssage  of  Streams  and  Rivers. 

The  Hew  Swiss  Rifle. 

The  llaxKBuvres  in  Flanders. 

Uentenant  de  Oastres'  Field-Observation 
UAUt.    (Illus.) 

The  Repeating  Rifles  of  the  Principal  Buro- 
pesn  Powers.    cTable  of  Details.) 


AUSTRIAN. 

ttttheilaiiReii    aus    dem    Geblete    des 
Seewasens. 

Th«  BngUsh  and  French  Naval  ManoDiivres, 
1890.    F.  Atttmayr. 

Oa    the    Requirements    of    Steam    Ships, 
especially  In  regard  to  Engines. 

The  Arraoor-plate  Trials  in  America.    (Illus.) 

The  Victoria  Torpedo.    (Illus.) 

The  Japanese  Coast-Defence  Ship  ItsukHsima. 
(lUus.) 


ITALIAN. 

Rhista  di  AFtlffllerla  e  Genlo. 

The  Supply  of  Ammunition  to  Field  Artillery 
(S^s.>. 

Some  Particulars  on  Cavalry  Stables  (8  plates). 
CsptAin  M.  BorgatU. 

Firing  with  Time-fuses. 

Bsttery  with  Clrcnlating  Fluid. 

The  Hew  French  Instructions  on  the  Su];^ly 
of  Ammonition  in  War. 

Rassfsn  Ideas  and  Proposals  on  the  Actual 
Cooditioa  of  Fortlficatioa  (•{  plates). 

BiTisUlarittlma. 

Modem  Naval  Tactics.  lY.— The  Duel  (2 
plates).    Lieut.  Ronca. 

Hm  German  Mercantile  Marine  (continued). 
SalTStore  Raineri. 

BleetnHedmlque.    Lieot.  Pouchain. 

Round  AboQt  Africa.  II.    Lieut.  Bravetta. 

On  the  Origin  of  Observations  and  of  Meteoro- 
logical Instrument  (1  plate).  Dr.  Kell- 
m«ii. 

The  New  Engines  of  the  Sirio,  Orione,  and 
Pntm. 

R^nlations  for  the  Promotion  of  French 
■aval  Oflicers. 

The  Pranch  Auxiliary  Cruisers. 


SPANISH. 

Befista  Qeneral  de  Mapliuu 

On  the  Expediency  of  Converting  the  "Zira- 
gofla "  into  a  practleal  School  of  Qunnery 
and  Torpedo. 

Annoored  Ships. 

Ocesnograi^y  (14  figs.) 

Distinguishing  Flags  and  Pendants.  Sug- 
gested fay  the  oOoers  of  the  Infanta  Jmibei. 

PsrUamentary  Documents.  Speedi  by  Admiral 
Morln  in  the  Italian  nu-liament. 

Ofldal  Oorrespondence  on  the  Submarine 
Boat  Aro/  (oontinoed),  pp.  13^, 


electric  lighting  of  ships  for  attack  and  defence.  The  concluding  article  on 
**  Soudan  Tactics  "  contains  interesting  details  of  the  attack  and  defence  of 
fortified  villages  in  the  French  Soudan.  The  writer  considers  that  both  the 
English  and  Italians,  in  carrying  out  their  campaigns,  committed  great 
faults  in  not  having  taken  measures  to  enlist  some  of  the  native  tribes,  who 
are  naturally  brave  to  excess  and  inured  to  withstand  the  special  hardships 
of  the  Soudan  climate.  If  native  allies  had  been  well  armed  and  led  they 
would  have  formed  imcomparable  fighting  material,  and  would  have  been 
superior  for  the  special  purpose  to  European  soldiers.  It  is  with  such 
material  that  the  I^rench  have  been  able  to  extend  their  influence  and 
authority  in  the  Soudan  1,500  kilomdtres  from  the  coast,  and  with  which 
they  hope,  at  no  distant  date,  to  reach  Timbuctoo  and  Lake  Tchad.  The 
long  and  valuable  report  to  the  Minister  of  Marine,  drawn  up  by  Messrs. 
Bouchon-Brandely  and  A.  Berthoule  on  ''The  Maritime  Fisheries  of 
Algeria  and  Tunis,"  is  concluded  in  the  present  number. 

GERMAN. 

In  *'The  Russian  People  and  Army,"  the  second  instalment  of  which 
appears  in  the  IrUeriiatioticde  Revise  iiber  die  gesamnUen  Arrneen  mid  Flotteiiy 
C)tto  Wachs  deals  very  fully  with  the  officers'  corps  and  with  the  strength 
of  the  Russian  army  on  a  peace  and  war  footing.  We  have  all  heard  of  the 
colossal  totals  of  the  Russian  army  ;  but  it  wm  be  news  to  many  to  know 
that  the  establishment  of  horses  on  a  peace  footing  is  set  down  at  152,386^ 
and  at  no  less  than  830,037  when  the  army  is  on  a  war  footing.  No  doubt, 
however,  exists  as  to  the  raw  supply  of  men  and  horses — of  which  there  are 
20,000,000  in  the  Russian  Empire — being  practically  inexhaustible  ;  the  moot 
point  is  whether  they  could  be  efiectively  mobilised.  In  the  last  war  the 
maximum  number  of  troops  in  the  Balkan  Peninsular  did  not  exceed 
464,500  men,  out  of  a  total  of  1,550,000  ;  and  although  under  the  new  organisa- 
tion of  the  army  it  may  be  expected  that  better  results  will  be  forthcoming 
in  any  future  contest,  yet  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  army  is  wanting 
in  homogeneity,  and  that  the  honesty  of  the  Russian  commissariat  is  not  as 
unimpeachable  as  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers.  The  sanitary  service  is  also 
lamentably  defective,  no  less  than  118,000  having  died  and  31^000  having 
been  invalided  during  the  war  in  1877-8. 

BELGIAN. 

The  Revyie  de  VAmiie  Bdge^  formerly  the  Revxie  MilUaire  Bclge^  opens 
with  a  long  article  by  (General  Brialmont,  in  which  he  repliBs  to  the  criticisms 
directed  against  his  recent  work,  ^^Leslt^wisfortifiies. "  In  **The  Mangin  Pro- 
jector, Actuated  at  a  Distance  by  Electricity,  'details  are  given  of  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  electric-light  projectors  can  be  manipulated  at  a  distance, 
thereby  adding  considerably  to  their  utility  for  naval  and  military  purposes. 
It  is  also  incidentally  mentioned  that,  from  official  trials  made  at  Antwerp^ 
it  was  found  that,  with  the  same  power  of  light,  the  intensity  of  the  lighted 
field  when  a  37t  in.  Schuckert  parabolic  mirror  was  used  was  less  than  when 
a  29i  in.  Mangin  mirror  was  employed,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  theoretically, 
the  former  was  much  the  more  powerful ;  the  extent  of  the  lighted  field, 
however,  was  greater  with  Schuckert's  mirror. 

ITALIAN. 

In  the  Hivista  diAriiylieria  e  Genio  the  question  of  the  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion on  the  battlefield  is  dealt  with  very  fully  in  the  opening  article,  and  in 
the  summary  of  **  The  New  French  Instructions  on  the  Supply  of  Ammuni- 
tion in  War."  Captain  Borgatti  contributes  an  excellent  and  profusely 
illustrated  article  on  ''Cavalry  Stables,"  and  Signor  Fiorina  gives  a  de- 
scription of  a  novel  form  of  bichromate  of  potassium  battery,  with  circulating 
fluid,  invented  by  himself  for  positions  where  the  use  of  an  ordinary  dynamo 
would  be  impracticable.  The  cells  forming  the  battery  are  superposed  in  a 
convenient  manner  :  twelve  cells  are  sufficient  to  light  up  continuously  for 
four  hours  four  lamps  of  sixteen  candles  at  2J  amperes  each,  with  a  tension 
of  twenty  volts  and  a  smaller  number  of  lamps  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  the  amount  of  liquid  required  to  percolate  through  the  cells  being 
twenty  litres.  "Russian  Ideas  and  Proposals  on  the  actual  Condition  of 
Fortmcation,"  gives  a  summaiy  of  an  important  work,  "Examination  of 
Modem  Means  for  the  Attack  and  Defence  of  Fortresses,"  recently  published 
by  Colonel  Welitschko,  of  the  Russian  eingineers,  which  expresses  views 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  General  Brialmont  as  to  iron  cupola  forts. 
The  summary  is  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  plates  and  cuts,  and  well 
merits  consideration. 


THE    MUSICAL    MAGAZINES. 


Miuioal  Herald. 
Dr.  S.  McBurney.    With  portrait. 
Mr.  John  KlaroM.    With  pOTtralt. 
The  Fftwcetts  of  BccleBhlll.    J.  S.  Cnrwen. 
The  Future  of  Tonic  Sul  Fa. 

Orohutral  Times  and  Bandsman. 
The  Violoncello.    C.  Uoby. 
Oor  Seaside  Bands  and  Orchestlras. 
Chinese  Music. 
A  Chat  about  Violin-Playing. 
Mr.  Hamilton  Clarice.    With  portrait. 
History  of  the  Scots  Quards'  Baud. 

Monthly  Musical  Record. 
Mlels  W.  Oade.    Ilerr  Niecks. 
Organ  Worlss  of  Bach. 
The  Pianoforte  Teacher.    Hcrr  Paucr. 
Music— Bomancc  for  'Cello  and  Pioiiofoite. 
G.  Oolteniunn. 

Noneonformlst  Musical  Journal. 
Music    at    Sutton    (Surrey)   Congrogat!oiial 

Church. 
Luther  as  Hynm-writer  and  Musician.    J.  C. 

lladilen. 
Jealous  Noucoiifonnitj'.    George  II.  Ely,  B.A. 
Music  In  the  Sc.iLtiHh  Churcht-«. 

Magazine  of  Music. 
German  Conservatoires  and  their  Work.   II. 
A.  Thomson. 

MiasJaniiilui.    With  ])ortrait. 
Practical  Hints  to  Singers. 
Billow's  Beading  of  Bcctliovcn. 
Scale  Playing, 

Mosleal  Age. 
Musical  KducatioD.    B.  Macliardy. 
A  Musical  Exhibition.    Oliver  Coojier. 
Pnustloal  Hints  on  Education. 
Haydn  and  Mendelssohn.    Artliur  Pearson. 
Art  and  Emotion.    WalUs  A.  Wallis. 

Musical  Times. 

The  "  Places  of  Entertainment "  Bill. 

Mure  Scliumann  Letters. 

The   Great    Composers.      Wagner.      Joseph 
Bennett. 

MendelsMthn's  "Hear  my  Prayer."      F.  G. 
Edwards. 

Music— Easter  Anthem,  "Wake  up.  my  Glory." 
J.  Baruby. 


MUSIC   IN  FOREIGN  MAGAZINES. 

Velhaffen   und    Klaslng*s  Neue  Monats- 
hefte.   Jan. 

The  Beethovtn   Ilaus  at  Bonn.    (lUus.)   F. 

Pfohl. 

Mord  und  Siid-   Jan. 

Grillpaner  and  Beethoven.    A.  C.  Kallschcr. 


In  the  Musical  Herald  an  interesting  sketch,  with  povteit,  ia  siTai  of 
the  career  of  Mr.  S.  McBumey,  the  newest  Doctor  of  Music  from  theaol-fi 
ranks.  In  preparing  for  degrees,  Dr.  McBumev  strong  recommendi 
some  system  of  mnomonics — Stokes  or  Appleby,  or  both.  The  most  helphd 
book  he  knovt's  is  Bacon's  **  Complete  Guide  to  Memory."  The  views  d 
several  prominent  teachers  are  given  in  a  **  Symposium  "  on  the  Future  of 
Tonic  Sol-fa.  It  would  seem  that  on  the  whole  the  case  for  the  Kev 
Notation,  as  an  independent  system,  is  not  so  hopeful  as  it  was  soDe 
years  ago.  We  note  a  curious  printer's  error  in  a  Capo  Town  advcrtite- 
nient,  where  the  Cathedral  choir  was  announced  to  sing  ]rBalm  46 — "  GUd  u 
our  refuge  and  strength." 

Tlie  career  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Clarke,  as  sketched  in  the  OrchtMrdl  Timtt^  n 
interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the  force  of  genius.  Mr.  Clarke  was  Mr. 
Irving's  first  musical  director  at  the  Lyceum,  and  in  this  capacity  he  com- 
jjosed  some  excellent  music  to  *'  Hamlet "  and  other  works  produced  at  the 
theatre  during  his  stay.  He  is  now  under  a  two  gears'  engagement  asooo- 
ductor  of  the  Victorian  Orchestra,  Melbourne,  which,  although  financially  i 
failure,  has  artistically  been  a  great  success.  The  writer  of  the  article  on 
8ea-sido  Bunds  is  seriously  disA])p<niLted  both  with  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  tliese  organisations.  He  declines  to  call  them  orchestras  :  they  are  luA 
much  more  than  quadrille  l^ands,  of  small  number  and  of  poor  performance. 

There  is  no  article  of  outstjinding  interest  in  the  Monthly  Mvsical  Reeori. 
Tlie  one  which  will  probably  command  most  attention  is  that  on  Niels  W. 
Ciadc,  the  Danisli  composer,  recently  deceased.  The  reviewer  of  Mr. 
Luiiirs  new  pamphlet  on  **  Singing ''  says  there  is  nothiiu;  more 
(lepressing  than  the  reading  of  a  work  of  its  class,  ''for  death  ia  no 
less  sure  than  one*s  meeting  with  the  solemn  assevemtion  that  all  methods, 
except  that  of  the  Triter,  are  the  ruin  of  voices  trained  in  loooid- 
anco  with  tliem."  Tlic  litcordy  on  the  whole,  would  be  all  tlie  better 
for  a  little  more  of  the  English  spirit  in  its  jiages.  Tliere  is  rather  much  of 
tlie  foreign  idiom,  and  a  pushing  forward  of  Continental  composers  vhidi 
is  unfair  to  home  musicians. 

In  tlio  Xoncanformid  Musical  Journal,  this  month,  "Sir.  Qeoxge  H.  Ely 
has  a  sensible  article  on  the  brightening  up  of  the  Church  service.  Non- 
conformists, ho  says  \vnth  some  truth,  neea  a  more  generous  education  in 
a^stlietics.  The  Journal  prints  a  Minister's  ''Don't"  for  setting  agumt 
the  Methodist  Recorders  recent  Organist  and  Choir's  "Don't." 

Musical  students  who  contemplate  going  abroad  for  their  education  iriD 
receive  some  practical  help  from  the  article  on  "  German  Conservatoire ''  in  the 
Ma(jnzine  of  Mnsic^  The  writer  advises  all  intending  pupils  before  leaving 
home  to  write  for,  say,  half-a-dozen  priYspectuses  and  not  to  ignore  then 
institutions  which  have  no  prospectus  in  £nKlish.  Tlie  fees  vary  greatly, 
the  lowest  being  at  the  Berlin  High  School,  where  the  student  can  have 
piano  and  organ  lessons,  with  complete  theory  and  history  of  inusir,  foraboot 
£'12  per  annum.  Giving  some  practical  liints  to  singers,  a  writer  haa  hia  say  en 
the  much-delNited  question  of  what  a  vocalist  should  eat  and  drink.  Hie 
advice  is  to  ''Keep  the  body  in  as  good  a  condition  as  possible,  and  to  flrt 
and  drink  what  experience  tells  you  agrees  with  you." 

Tlie  Musical  Jf/e,  dealing  with  the  everlasting  question,  Are  we  a 
musicnl  nation  ? — for  the  revival  of  which  the  Staivdard  is  to  Uame — advo- 
cates the  establishment  in  London  of  a  Musical  Exhibition  on  a  gnuid  aoab 
in  order  to  advertise  the  art,  to  make  it  the  "  rage."  "  How  is  a  sale  and  a 
demand  for  a  patent  medicine  created  ?  By  advertisement.  Then  even  ee 
is  it  necessary  to  advertise  music  among  the  people  in  order  to  make  tfc* 
subject  their  common  talk." 

The  Musical  Times,  discussing  the  proposed  Places  of  Entertainment  KH 
enters  a  strong  prot^^st  against  the  provision  that  a  copy  of  eveir  toiy 
intended  to  be  sung  publicly  for  hire  at  any  place  of  entertainment  anaO  b 
sent  to  an  official  ajipointcKl  by  the  Count v  Council,  and  in  case  tliiaofficiil 
shall  disjillow  it,  such  performance  sludl  be  illegal.     Mr.  F.  G.  Edwanb^ 
article  on  MeiidcLssohn's  "Hear  my  Prayer,"  in  which  a  compaiiaaB  of 
the  original  MS.  with   the  published  score  ia  made,   will  be  intuurtiV 
not  only  to  professional  musicians,  but  to  all  lovers  of  this  beaotifnl  aaa 
popular  work.     No  composer  seems  to  have  been  more  exactiogly  cuM 
in  revising  his  compositions  than  Mendelssohn. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS  Of  THE  MONTH- 


FoncE— /br  tkt  amvenience  qf  mch  of  cur  readers  as  may  live  at  a  ditiancs  from  any  bookseUer,  aw  Book  they  may  require,  whether  or  not  it  i» 
menttoned  w  t  u  fMwoinj  List,  wxU  be  foruarded  post  frte  t7  any  paH  of  the  imted  Kingdom,  from  the  Offico  of  the  UEYIEW  of  Retiews,  oh 
receipt  of  f\uUU  Order  for  the  published  price  of  the  Book  ordered.  ^        ^  ^      ^ 


ART. 

HuisH.  Mabcus  b.    (Editor).    Tho  Year's  Art,  1691. 

(Virtue  and  Co.)    8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  386.    Price  3s.  6d. 

T!)U  well-known  volume  is  described  as  "a  concise  epitome  of  all 
matters  relating  ta  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture 
which  have  occurred  during  the  year  1890,  together  with  information 
respecting  the  events  of  the  year  lb91."  It  is  indispensable  to  the 
Sitist,  the  art-critic,  and  the  connoisseur.  Amcmg  its  most  useful 
features  are  the  list  oi'  engravings  published  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  directory  of  artists.  There  are  also  numerous  pqilraitB,  as 
well  as  reproductions  of  the  more  noteworthy  pictures  exhibited  in 
IWU. 

Mabsh,  John  B.     Cameo-Cuttlng.      (Wells  Gardner, 

Darton    and    Co.)     8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.    60.     Illustrations. 

Price  Is.  6d. 

Thisisoneof  Darton's"  Manuals  for  Home  Work."  The  general  Mea  kept 
in  view  by  the  e<litor  of  the  series  is  an  %xcelleat  one.  though  Ic  may 
be  doubttd  if  cameo-cu  tifig  is  of  atl  occupations  the  most  profitably 
ia  «btch  a  person  with  s^aie  time  can  engnge.  The  in»t  nctlons, 
which  are  for  tlie  most  pirt  cl  ar  and  practical,  are  elucidated 
by  gonrie  useful  diagrams. 

Rbcad,  G.  WooliscbOft.  Etching.  (Wells  Gardner, 
Darton  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  78.  lUoEtrations.  Piice 
]a.6d. 

Tbb  is  another  volume  in  the  sama  series.  In  this,  again,  the  in- 
Mructionck  are  of  a  practical  character,  but  it  must  be  rtmtmbei&l 
that  t-}  etvh  well  requires  such  knowledge  of  dtawingand  technical 
sltill  aa  few  amateurs  possess. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Chubch,   William  Conant.     The    Life    Of    John 

Ericsson.     (Sampson  Low,  Marston  avd  Co.)    8yo.    Cloth. 

Two  Volumes.    Price  248. 

Awry  f  nil  btosraphy  of  the  famous  Swedlsli  englnaer,  with  porirAlts 
and  )llu«tra*ioni. 

Co&BBTT,  Julian.    Sir  Francis  Drake.    (Macmillan 

and  Co.)    8ro.    Cloth.    Pp.  210.    Portrait.    Price  28. 6d. 
The  Ut*st  rolame  in  the  "  Bagltoh  Men  of  Ao«ljn"  lerles. 

DoBsoN,   Austin.     Horace   Walpole:  a   Memoir. 

(Osgood,  Mcllvaine  and  Co.)    4to.    Boards.    Pp.  370.    Illus- 
Ciations.    Price  not  stated. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Djbson's  share  in  this  Tolume  It  conceroed,  me  canpro- 
nonotti  the  irork  to  be  excellent;  bat  the  lllos'ratlons  are  poor  and 
unworthy  of  the  book.  It  Is  a  great  pity  that  to  valuable  a  \  ieoe  of 
btofrspby  shouTd  mske  its  appesranoe  In  so  inaccessible  a  form.  A 
▼cty  i«w  copies  of  the  limitf  dedlt'on  htve  reached  th  s  eouniry. 

LowB,  Robert  W.   Thomas  Betterton.    (KeganPaol, 

Trench,   Tmbner  and  Co.)     8vo.     Boards.     Pp.   si.  196. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

Tfaia  is  the  second  volumo  In  Mr.  WlIHam  Arvh^r'o  '*Oreat  Actors" 
•erlfs.  Naturally  Mr.  Lowe  hss  found  some  dlfBoulty  la  filling  the 
two  bundred  pages  allotted  to  him,  since  for  all  praotioal  porpote* 
(▼erytbtng  that  Is  worth  knowing  about  Betterton  baa  been  relat-^ 
^  Mt.  Joseph  Knight  In  the  six  pages  of  the  fourth  Tolume  of  the 
**  Di«UoBary  of  llat!ooal  Blograuhy."  Tbe  pa<*ding,  howeT»r,  is 
«seeedtngly  Interesting,  and,  unUke  much  of  the  picturesque  writlpg 
wbkdi  finds  faTonr  nowaday^  is  on  the  wboli  correct.  To  students 
4.t  oar  Ristoration  drama  tlie  book  will,  of  coarse,  be  indispeosable. 

KiwMiN,  F.  w.    Contributions   Chiefly   to   the 
Barly  HL^tory  of  the  late  Cardinal  Newman  (Kegan 

Paul,  Trench  and  Co.).     8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.192. 

6eTBal  remlnfsceocis  of  tbe  lafe  Osrd^nars  ^ootb,  mingled  with 
artiersofa  controvers'al  natare.  The  book  is  not  on  the  wh«.le 
ffsrticnlariy  pleuant  reading. 


Stbphen,  Leslie,  and  Sidney  Lee  (Editors).     Die- 
tioiiai*y  of  National  Biography.  (Smith,  Elder  and  Co.) 

Large  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  458,    Price  15s. 

The  tweatv-fifth  volume  of  thts  gnat  nnderiakfng  extends  Itom 
"H«rrls"to  "Hrnry  J."  Among  the  m*  re  important  articles  are 
"Harvey"  (Normaa  Moore.  M.D.),  •' Wanen  Hastings"  (H.  G. 
Keene).  *'Sir  John  Hawkins"  (Processor  Laughton),  "Hazlitt" 
(Leslie  Stephe-^).  "  Heurtt tt a  Maria "(S.  B.  Qaroiner),  and  "Henry 
I."  (William  Hunt).  ' 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Bbowne,  t.  b.  (Editor).    The  Advertisers'  AB.C.  of 
Official  Scales,  and  Advertisement  Directory.  1891.. 

(T.    B.    Browne,    163,  Queen  Victoria  Street.)    Large  8vo 
Cloth.    Pp.     1,196.    Price  lOs.  6d. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  oomplete  repository  of  information  oonceming 
thecost  of  advertisements  extant.  Besides  this  it  contains  severtu 
interesting  and  "informing"  articles  on  such  subjects  as  "The  Press 
in  PHrllanient,"  "London  Correspondents,"  "Light-hearted  Litera- 
ture," "A  Year's  Changes,"  etc.  etc. 

FAnMEB,  JQHN  s.    Slang  and  its  Analogrues,  Past 

and  Present.     (Printed  for  Subscribers  only).  4to.  Parch- 
ment.   Pp.  406.    Price  r.ot  stated. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Farmer's  Interesting  publication,  and 
ex' ends  f rora  "  C  '  to  "  Flxx."  He  describes  it  as  "a  dictionary, 
historical  and  oomparative.  of  the  heterodox  speech  of  all  classes  of 
tociety  for  more  than  tliree  hundred  ^'ears,  with  synonyms  in  Boglish, 
Frcncn,  German,  etc."  The  boolt  is  one  which  students  of  philology, 
as  well  as  anthropologists,  will  find  of  great  value.  Of  course  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  Mr.  Farmer  should  include  every  slang  term 
which  is  or  has  been  In  vqgue ;  but  the  collection  is,  in  the  maiu,  an 
important  and  remarlcably  oomprehensive  one. 

Howe,  W.  f.  (Editor.)  Sixteenth  Annual  Edition  of 
the  Classified  Directory  to  the  Metropolitan  Charities 

for  1891.    (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)    8yo.    Paper  covers. 
Pp.  163.    Price  Is. 

A  seasonable  publicat'on,  giving  full  Information  of  above  a  thousand 
metropolitan  charitable  Institutions — all  the  religious,  medical,  educa- 
tional, reformatory,  preventive,  relief,  and  other  charities  being 
grouped  or  classed  under  their  respective  headings—together  with  an 
appendix  containing  a  list  of  similar  Institutions  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Johnson,  Edwabd  (Editor).  The  Educational  Annual. 

1891.     (George  Philip  and  Son.)    8vo.    Boards.    Pp.   848, 
Price  2s.  6d. 

Consists  of  a  calendar  and  other  memoranda  likely  to  prove  of  use  to 
those  engaged  in  the  worli  of  ed  nasi  Ion  ;  together  with  an  educational 
review  of  1890.  and  numerous  articles  on  elementary,  intermediate, 
a!id  univirs-.ty  education. 

Sell's  Dictionary  of  the  World's  Press  and  Adver- 
tiser's Reference  Book*  1891.  (SeU's  Advertising  Agency.) 
8vo.    Cloth.    Price  28. 

This,  we  should  imagine,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  bocdcs  ever  issued  from 
the  press.  Besides  lists  of  all  the  principal  newspapers  of  the  world, 
the  dictionary  contains  numerous  artlolea,  by  well-known  writers,  on 
matters  more  or  less  Intimately  connected  with  jounuUism.  Of  these, 
Dr.  Blalce  Odgers's  article  on  *'  Libel,"  Hr.  Sala's  **  Reminiscences,'* 
and  Mr.  Bernard  Bussy's  paper  on  the  "  Press  in  Parliament,"  aie  , 
especially  interesting. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISMS,  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Cbombib,  J.  w.    Some  Poets  of  the  People  in 

Foreign  Lands.    (Elliot  Stock.)     8to.  Cloth.     Pp.  170. 

This  Interesting  little  collection  of  essays  (which  has  run  into  a  sf  cond 
edition)  deals  with  the  "  Folk  Poetry  of  Spain,"  "  A  Boyal  Moorish 
Poet,"  •♦  Federi  iUstral,"  "  Klaus  Grotb,"  etc 
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Martin,  Benjamin  Ellis.  In  the  Footprints  of 
Charles  Lamb-  (Richard  Bentlcy  and  Son.)  Sm.  4to. 
Cloth.    Pp.  IIM.    Illustrations.    Price  3s.  dl. 

Lorcnof  the  geiitlt*  Elia— and  who  tliat  hna  reail  him  love:)  him  not?  — 
will  welcnnit.'  t)u$i  intrrcritiiiK  volume,  with  its  illustrations  I ly  Herbert 
Railtun  and  J«ihn  Fullylove.  uiid  it^  chatty  lelti^riirf^tf.  Among  the 
loi*aIitiea  referred  to  arc  tlie  Temple  Uarilens,  the  East  Inctla  liou&e, 
the  Feathers  Tiivi-rn,  Etlmoiitun  Chur(.-h,  etc.  etc.  Mr.  E.  D.  Nuith 
contributeii  a  useful  biblioKniphy. 

Masson,  David  (Editor).  The  Collected  Writings 
of  Thomas  de  Qulncey :  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

(Edinburgh   and   London :  A.  and  C.    Black.)     H\o.     Cloth. 

Pp.  vi.  448.    Price  lis.  Cd. 

This,  the  roiirteeiith  v(»lume,  brin^H  PiofeRs<>r  Mai^son's  eflition  of  De 
Qiiinoey's  work-i  t«»  a  ^•lo^e.  As  a  libniry  cilitioii  it  is  without  a  rival, 
and  ib  ilol  likely  to  l.-e  suiM'i>eile«i  ior  many  j-t'ars  to  come.  Of  (Hiurse, 
review  aiul  niaj;:i7iue  arlieliti  by  De  (^uiiiccv  will  no  doubt  from  time 
to  time  be  unearlhtd  :  but  the'f(enend  reaifi'randthe  liteiitry  stuilent 
(aiMirt  from  the  !»peelalii»t;  will  tint!  Profesixtr  MatMiu'h  eililion  every- 
thing tlLit  can  be  de^red.  Editor  and  publi>her  alike  deserve  oiir 
congratulations. 

MoBLEY,  JuiiN.    Studies  in  Literature.     (Macmiiian 

and  Co.)    Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     IV-  •^^^'     l*»'ico  5s. 

A  reprint  of  recent  review  articles  and  addressesi.  The  contents  of  the 
vofume  hiclude  pa^rcrs  on  "  Worduworth,"  ''Apnoribms,"  "  Maine." 
••The  Study  of  Literature,"  "The  King  and  the  Bo-'k,"  and  Uie 
"  Valedictury  "  imblished  in  the  tfrtniijhUy  Jdvuiv  some  eight  years 
■go. 

Moon,  G.  WAsniNCiTON.  Learned  Men's  English ;  the 
Revisers.  A  Series  of  Criticisms  on  the  English 
of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Scriptures,    ccieorpe 

Koutledge  and  ^^on^.)     Half  Cloth.     Pp.  xvi.  H'lSaudxx.  2U. 

Mr.  Moon's  cvitieibms  are  worth  n-ading  as  the  ])nblie  would  >eem 
to  liave  thougtit,  judging  Irom  the  tart  tliitt  hi-;  two  lhK.ik!>  are  now 
in  a  tliinl  i-ditiou.  He  unquf>tioimbly  "•st'ores  off"  the  Ix■vi^el"!»  in 
rcxiiect  of  their  grannuar  and  >tyle.  and  on  the  wtiole  make-s  out  a 
fonnldabh*  iudiutnient.  Some  'critic  .-nia  ot  Dean  Trench  are  to 
follow. 

MoBE,  SiB  Thomas.  Utopia.  (Ca>scll  and  c:o.)  12nio 
Cloth.    Pp.  li>2.     Price  lUl. 

The  s(H;ond  vcdumc  in  th«  wei-klv  n-Usue  of  ('ai<seirsi  "National 
Library" — a  haij.!y  reprint  ulitid  \*y  l*rotfs.-i  r  llcnry  Mm  ley. 

FICTION. 

The  followinf:;  li>t  contain.**  most  of  the  work.s  of  fiction 
published  durin-r  tin-  past  mouth.  'L'wu  and  tlnvc  v<»lunic 
novels  arc  penerally  obtained  from  the  circulating  library. 
hO  that  the  Kize  and  price  of  one- volume  novels  only  arc  hcio 
given :  — 

Tiiiii;i:-Voli:mi:  Novels. 

Arnold,  Edwix  Li:sti;ij.  The  Wonderful  Adventures 
of  Phra  the  Phcenician.    (Chatto  atid  Windus.) 

A  prelace  i-»  contributtd  to  thi-.-Sory  by  I  hi-  wiitei'-  lathir.  .Sir  Kdwiu 
Arnold. 

AiTiiou  OF  "Oru  OWN  PoMPKii."    George  :  A  Story 
in  Drab  and  Scarlet.    (D.iNid  rsiott.) 
Ca.stlk,  Ei;i:kt(>n.    Consequences-    (C^-iuUyand  Son.) 
Kkvill-davii:.-*,    alukut.    An    American    Widow. 

(Trischlcr  and  ('»•.) 

Knowlk.**,  k.  li.  Shkuidan.     Glencoonoge.     (Hiack- 

wood  and  Sotjs.) 

•'  Lucas  Mali:t."  The  Wages  of  Sin.  (Swan  Sonnen- 
schcin  and  Co.) 

Bklgkavk,  Dalrymtle.    Jack  Warleigh  :  A  Tale  of 

the  Turf  and  the  Law.     ((  hapman  an.l  Ihdl.)    , 
"  Nomad."    Holly.    (Tri.-^chlor  and  Co.) 

YoNGK,  CiiAKLoTTK  M.      Two  Pcnnilcss  Princes. 

(Macmillan  and  Co.) 

NOVEL.S  IN  One  Vou'me. 
Anon.    The  Christ  that  is  to  be:  a  Latter-Day 

Romance.    (Chapman  and  Hall.)    8vo.    Cloth.     Pp.  2><0. 
Price  Gs. 


Btnneb,  Edwin  Landsbeb.    The  Begum's  Danghl 

(Sampson  Ix)w,  Marston  &  Co.)    8vo.  Cloth.    Pp.  474.  U 
trations  by  F.  T.  Merrill. 

Dickens.  Charles.     The   Haunted   Man  and 

GhOSt*S  Bargain.     (CasscU  and  Co.)     12mo.    Cloth. 
102.     Price  Cd. 

The  tir»t  volunii^of  a  n-iMUcof  CaHseira  "  National  Lllirary  "  Insuf. 
bindhig.    I'loi'esmir  Henr>'  Horley  contribu'es  n  short  intrndudu 

Evelyn. J.    A  Baffled  Vengeance:  A  Tale  of  l 

West  Indies.     (Eden,  Remington  and  Co.)    8vo.    CI 
Pp.  l'.«2.     Illu.stration.s.     Price  3s.  (kl. 

Hacg.nrd,  H.  Hides.  Cleopatra.  (Longmans,  0 
and  Co.)  «vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  3:^0.  Illustrations.  Price  3« 
A  new  editi<>n  in  Messrs;.  Longmans  popular  "  Silver  Library." 

iirT(iiiN:<()N,  Horace g.     That  Fiddler  Fellow 

Story  of   Hypnotism.     (Edwanl  Arnold.)      8vo.     (1 
Pp.  X.  201.     Price  r,.s. 

Serao,  Matildb.     Fantasy :  A  NoveL    (Ueinexca 

Svo.     Pa|)er  cover:*.     Pp.  2H0.    Price  2s.  Gd. 

This,  the  la.-.test  V(»lnnie  in  the  Int^'nuitioiial  Library,  has  lierti  ti 
late<i  from  the  Italian  by  McH^rfr.  Henry  Harlaiid  and  l*aul  .^iyhx 
Mr.  Iwlniuiid  Oo:M'.Hiipplies  an  intiiMluctM>n,  from  which  weleani 
.sigiiiir.i  Si-niit  cjmnienced  lifr  as  a  telcgniph  clerk,  after  w 
she  toiik  to  journiilitim  as  the  mo^t  coiiveideiit  ^tfi•plng-»t•MKr 
liteifiry  cjireer.  Tiie  story  bef(*c  U!i !:» realistic,  but  reaiiMtic  :i 
U-tter  sense  of  the  woid. 

GEOGRAPHY    AND    TRAVEL. 
Bai  ON's  New  Map  of  Africa.      (Bacon  ;&:  Co.)     C 
ca.<e.    Price  Is. 

The  fact  that  there  i?  always  something  new  roming  out  of  A' 
makes  it  ne(!eii:Miry  t hat  our  nia|vs  of  the  Dark  Continent  s)h)uI< 
periodicjilly  n'vise^l.  Tlie  one  now  lying  l»«,'f«»r#»  us  profe»i>e.%  t>i  r 
all  the  latest  ilisuiivj-rieB.  newbinnidaried.  prote«*toratvs.  "•phen 
inrlui-ncc."  an«l  the  n-ist.  Ir  is  convenient  In  kItu— aUntt  31  ii 
IM  in.-  anil  not  Xtn*  highly  colonreil. 

FiNCK,  Henry  t.    The  Paclfie  Coast  Scenic  To 

(Sampson  Low,   Mar.^Jton   and  Co.)     8vo.     Cloth.    I'p. 

I>10.    Map  and  illustration.s. 

I'lie  tour  taken  by  Mr.  Finck  in  a  favourite  one  amitng  mtlU 
AnicriiNin.s.  and  affonls  opiHirtunities  of  seeing  Mune  of  the  gnu 
^ct-nery  which  the  continent  csin  show.  The  jounu'V  In  q 
tion  wab  from  South  California  to  AiaAka.  the  I'anaifian  Pj 
H-iilway.  YrllnWhtone  Park,  and  the  Grind  Cumm.  Mr.  Finrk': 
pii  •sioii!>  are  interchting  and  well  descriJn'd. 

FoTHKHiNUHAM.  L.  MoNTEiTH.    Advontures  in  Nj 

saland.     (Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.)    Svo.    CI 

V\K  ;inl.     Portraits. 

Thitf  book  is  written  by  an  agent  of  the  African  Lakes  CuinpinT 
givca  an  account  of  a'twoyeari'  struggle  with  Arab  slave-dealfi 
Ci  ntral  Africa. 

Greswkll,  The  Rev.  William  Parr.  Geographj 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  (Oxfc 

At  tin;  C'lari'iidon    Pro.s.-*.)     H\o.     Cloth.     P]».  xii.   154. 
niap>.     Price  Tis. 

TIrs  work  has  t>een  prej^ired  in  furtheramv  of  the  *xc«*l!ent  sch«iw 
the  Royal  Ciloniil  institute  to  supply  s  *hiM>lR  with  the  latest  andn 
truitwiirthy  informatiiui  concerning  the  Greater  Britain  beyonl ' 
seas.  It  iNunltorm  with  and  snppbrmentary  ti»  the  short  iiistor; 
these  countries  recently  issued  by  the  (Uarendtm  Pre»s. 

Wallac  e.  alfiied  RrssKL.    The  Malay  Archlpelai 
the  Land  of  the  Orang-Utan  and  the  Bird 
Paradise :  A  Narrative  of  Travel.     With  Stad 

of  Man  and  Nature.     (Macmillan  and  Co.)    »?vo.  ChA 

Pj).  51»u 

This  wi<rk.  which  was  first  puliliiihe<1  in  18A9.  is  too  well  known  taar 
more  than  a  imssing  reference  here.    The  new  etlition  is  tastefwi' 

cheap. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

atstin.    Alfred.    Savonarola:  a  Tragedy.  (^* 

niillan  and  Co.)    Svo.     Cloth.     Pp.  306.     IVice  5s. 

Th«*  Mcou'l  \olum«'  in  the  now  collcoteil  elltion  of  Mr.  Alfr^l  4»»t»» 
iHK-t  ic-.il  Works.  The  first  volume—*'  The  Tower  of  Babel "— •PP*'^ 
al  out  a  ntoiith  ago. 
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*'  Cyfaill  **  (Translation.)   Selectioiis  ftH>in  the  Can- 
zoniere  of  Francesco  Petrarca.    (Eden,  Remington  and 

Co.)    8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  128.    Price  3s.  6d. 

These  selections  appear  on  the  whole  to  be  well  rendered,  and  may  be 
recommended  as  au  hitroduction  to  the  poetry  of 

.    .    .    ••Petrarch  pale, 
Prom  whose  brain-lighted  heart  were  thrown 
A  thooaand  thonghu  beneath  the  sun. 
Bach  lucid  with  me  name  of  One." 

Edgah,  John,  B.A.  The  Homeric  Hymns,  Translated 

into   English    Prose.     (Edinburgh:    James  Thin.)    8vo. 

Cloth.     Pp.  124.      Price,  3s.  6d. 

The  tliirtv-foor  translated  pieces  are  preceded  by  an  introducMon,  in 
which  Mr.  Bdgar  learnedly  discusses  the  dates  and  origins  of  t|ie 
hymns. 

iBSEs,  Hembik.    Hedda  Gabler :  a  Drama  in  Four 

Acts,      (William    Heinemann).      8vo.      Cloth.     Pp.    236. 
Fortiait  of  Ibsen.    Price  5s. 

A.  trmnslation^m  the  Norwegian  by  Mr.  Bdmund  Oosse.  As  regarja 
the  play  itamf  the  rtrader  will  form  liis  own  opinion  from  the  summary 
tmt>u6tMad  elsewhere.  As  regatds  the  merit  of  Mr.  Qosse's  translation, 
he  may  with  ad\antage  cousalt  an  article  bv  Mr.  William  Archer  in 
the  Mm  MttU  Gazette  ot  January  33rd.  It  ill  becomes  any  man  who 
is  not  an  expert  toex(>res8  an  opinion  cm  the  matter. 

Macaulat's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.    With  Ivry 

and  the  Armada.     (Cassell  &  Co.)    12m.  Cloth.    Pp.  192. 
Price  6d. 

The  third  volume  in  he  weekly  reissue  of  Csssell's  "  National  Library," 
Profeecor  Henry  Morley,  as  usual,  contributes  a  brief  introductory 
note. 

RossETTi,  William  M.  (Editor).    The  Poetical  Works 

of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.     (EUis  and  Eivey.)    8vo. 

Cloth.     Pp.  380.    Price  Gs. 

In  regard  fo  this  volume  we  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  what  we  said 
last  month  n^ith  respect  to  the  one- volume  Arnold,  namely,  *' that 
eveiT  lover  of  English  poetry  will  welcome  this  cheap  and  excellent 
edition."  The  poet's  brother,  Mr.  William  Uossetti,  contributes  a 
preface. 

RELIGION    AND    PHILOSOPHY. 

Badham,  f.  p.,  b  a.   The  Formation  of  the  Gospels. 

(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trabner  and  Co.)  8vo.    Cloth.  Pp.  100. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

This  Is— to   adofit    the  author's  language— an  attempt  to  solve  the 
Synoptic  problem  by  methods  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  ortlio- 
dox  solution  of  the  Hexateuch—by  allowing  weight  t)  the  doublet*, 
repetitions,  and  inconsistencies,  from  which  none  of  the  Sjmoptie 
Gospels  are  free. 

FouABD,  THE  Abbe  CONSTANT.  Thc  ChHst,  thc  Son 
Of  God :  A  Life  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 

Christ.     (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)    8vo.    Cloth.    2  vols. 

Haps.    Price  l-is. 

This  Life  of  Christ  was  written  primarily  for  Horaan  Catholics.    The 


English  version  now  put  before  the  public  has  been  made  from  the 
fifth  French  e<lition,  with  the  author's  sanction,  by  Mr.  George  F.  X. 
Griffith.  Cardinal  Manning,  who  contributes  an  introducaon,  de- 
scribes it  as  "  a  (ingularly  able  and  excellent  work." 

LiDDON,  H.  P.,  D.L.  (The  late).  Advent  in  St.  Paul's : 
Sermons  bearing  eliiefly  on  the  Two  Comings  of 

Our  Lord*     (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)    8vo»    Blue  cloth. 

Pp.  XX.  614.    Price  5s. 

The  second  volume  of  a  new  and  uniform  ed  tion  of  the  late  Canon 
LIddon's  works. 

McCosH,  James.  LL.d.  The  Prevailing  Types  of 
Philosophy :  Can  they  Teach  Reality  ?  (MacmiUan  and 

Co.)    Svo.    Cloth.     Pp.  iv.  66. 

Dr.  IfcCofh  is  dissatisfied  with  "  the  prevailing  types  of  philosophy  " 
in  that  they  do  not  even  take  reality  for  granted.  Kcality,  he  con- 
teodi,  is  a  truth  to  ht  assumed,  and'  no  attempt  need  or  should  be 
made  to  estaJ^ish  it  by  mediate  proof. 

Monk,  William  Henry  (Musical  Editor).  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  (Clowes  and  Son.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
3T4.     Price  5s. 

This  reprint  of  the  Liturgy  \m  edited  with  plain  song  and  appropriate 
mnaic,  snd  ooi.tains  all  that  is  necesrary  for  the  proper  and  eomptet« 
performaTKe  of  the  C^ora  S<»rvice.  Dr.  Monk  was  mgaged  upon  the 
work  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 


Newman,  Jcen  Hbnbt,   Cardinal  (the  late).   An  Essay 

in  Aid  of  a  Grammar  of  Assent    (Longmans,  Green 

and  Co.)    8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  502.    Price  3s.  6d. 
One  of  the  most  recent  additicms  to  the  "  Silver  Library." 

Newman,  J.  H.     Discussions  and  Arguments  on 

Various    Subjects.      (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)    8vo. 
Cloth.    Pp.  404.    Price  3s.  6d. 
Another  recent  addition  to  the  same  library. 

Newman,  J.  H.     Parocliial  and  Plain  Sermons. 

(Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)    Svo.    Cloth.    Eight  volumes. 

Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

Eight  more  volumes  in  the  same  excellent  series. 

Sanday,  W..  M.A.  The  Oracles  of  God.  (Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.)    Svo.    Cloth.    Pp.  xii.  148.    Price  4s. 

This  is  a  collection  of  nine  Ifniverslty  tecturf  s  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  Biblical  inspiration,  and  on  the  special  significance  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  at  the  present  time.  Two  erudite  appendices 
are  added. 

SCIENCE   AND   MEDICINE. 

Bridgbb,  a.  e.,  B.A.   Dr.  Koch*s  Remedy.    (Hogg.) 

8vo.    Paper  covers.    Pp.  92.    Price  Is. 

One  of  the  many  little  volumes  brought  into  being  by  the  publication 
of  details  of  Dr.  Koch's  *'  Cure."  Dr.  Bridger  has  studied  the  sysUm 
carefully,  has  observed  nearly  2fiO  cases  under  treatment  at  lierlin. 
and  has  personal  experience  of  iniections  and  their  effects.  His  con- 
clusions (supplemented  by  practical  hints  to  patients)  are  set  out  in 
the  pamphlet  before  us. 

BuBNETT,  J.  CoMPTON,*M.D.  Fivc  Ycaps'  Experience 
in  the  New  Cure  of  Consumption  by  its  own  Virus, 
presumably  on  a  Line  with  the  Method  of  Koch. 

(Homoeopathic  Publishing  Co.)    6vo.    Cloth.     Pp.  viii.  116. 

So  Dr.  Koch  was  not  first  in  the  field  after  all.  Dr.  Burnett  aays  tlmt 
he  has  for  the  past  five  years  regularly  tispd  the  baclllic  vin  ^  as  a  pert 
of  his  daily  pract'ce,  and  in  the  aggregate  yi  ith  great  satisfaction. 

Dabwin,  Chables.  On  the  Structure  and  Distri- 
bution of  Coral  Reefs.  (Waiter  Scolt.)  fc!vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
xxiv.  278.    Illustrations.    Price  Is. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  "  Camelot  Series."  In  this  woric— first  published 
more  than  forty  years  ngo— Darwin  proved,  mainly  from  his  own 
cbservations  on  the  Kef  ling  Archipelago,  that  atolls  owe  their  origin 
to  a  subsidence  of  the  supporting  ocean  floor,  the  rate  of  upward 
growth  of  the  reefs  Iteeping  pace  on  the  whole  witli  the  gradual 
depression  of  the  sea-bottom. 

Caillabd,  e.  m.  Electricity,  the  Science  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century :  A  Sketch  for  General  Readers. 

(John    Murray.)      Svo.      Cloth.      Pp.    310.      Illustrations. 
Price  7s.  Cd. 

'*  The  aim  which  the  writer  has  proposed  to  I  erself  "  (savs  Miss  Caillard 
in  her  pr.  face)  '*  is  to  give  lucr  au  ou;  line  of  modem  elcctiical  science 
AS  may  be  le  dily  imdetsiocd  by  recders  who  have  no  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  subjtct,  and  who,  though  unsble  to  malce  n 
serious  study  of  it.  wish  to  acquire  sufficient  Knowleilge  to  enable 
them  to  follow  with  intelligent  interest  the  marvellous  and  rapid 
progress  whi<  h  is  Leing  made  in  this  ever-widening  fit  Id."  The  proof- 
sheets  have  been  lead  by  Professor  Ajit^  n. 

Gbibblb,  Thbcdoee  g  bah  am,  c.e.  Preliminary  Sur- 
vey and  Estimates.  (Longmanp,  Green  and  Co.)  Svo. 
Cloth.    Pp.  XX.  420.    Diagrams  and  illustrations.    Price  Cs. 

The  latest  volume  in  Messrs.  Longmans'  useful  "Text  Books  of 
Sc  ence  "  series,  giving  full  information  concerning  the  various  kinds 
of  surveying,  and  the  iustriunents  emploj-ed. 

PowEEs,  Edwaud,  C.E.    War  and  the  Weather. 

(Delavan,    Wisconsin:    Powers).      Svo.      Clolh.      Pp.    202. 

Price  1  dol. 

Mr.  Pouters  cont  r.ds  that  artillery  firin$(  sets  in  operation  certain 
motions  and  forces  titat  cause  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour,  titus 
bringing  rain.  Hence  he  azsumei  the  possibility  of  artiCciul  tain 
when  and  where  required. 

Wbight,  Lewis.  Optical  Projection.  (Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.)  Svo.  Cloth.   Pp.  426.   Illustrations.  Price  6s. 

Mr.  Wright,  who  has  written  a  book  on  Light,  here  discusses  the  use 
of  the  &ntem  in  exhibition  and  scientific  dcmonstratioc — a  subject  in 
which  he  has  had  considerable  practiced  experience. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD., 


ji^  The  Canadian  elections,  which  occurred 
CowtfiaiT  March  5ch,  have  attracted  the  keeneet 
atteiititm  of  the  thinking  men  who  speak 
Eoglish,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  liave 
brought  into  clear  ivViet  the  fact  that  the  exterior 
RLations  of  the  English -speaking  countries  to  each 
other  are  beginning  more  and  more  to  dominate 
qiMStions  of  internal  politics.  The  elections  in  the 
Dominion  have  turned  upon  no  other  question  save 
tills  alone .  Upon  what  t^rms  shLiIl  Canada  be 
toward  the  British  Empire  and  toward  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  1  Sir  John  MacDonald,  the  veteran 
premier,  with  his  _ffrfu«  ocfta/es,  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
Commiesiouer  of  the  Dominion  and  heir -presumptive 
to  the  premiership,  appealed  to  the  Canadians  for  a 
majority  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial 
connection,  while  they  have  endeavored  by  every 
means  in  their  power  to  make  each  elector  feel  that 
in  voting  for  their  opponents  he  was  voting  in  favor 
of  the  annexation  of  the  Dominion  to  the  United 
States.  This  may  have  been  clever  electioneering ; 
and.  indeed,  it  lias  been  crowned  with  some  measure 
of  immediate  euccess.  But  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  fabric.  Sir  John 
HacDunald's  tactics  are  far  more  menacing  than  Sir 
Richard  Cartwright's  aspirations  for  free  trade  with 
the  United  States. 

No  doubt  it  was  very  tempting  to  attach  the 
Btigma  of  treason  to  the  opposition,  but  it  is  the  last 
resort ;  and  the  temporary  advantage  which  it 
brings  to  a  party  is  dearly  bought  at  a  price  which 
the  State  must  pay.  He  does  a  poor  service  to  his 
country  who.  for  the  sake  of  defeating  his  adver- 
sary, contrives  to  convince  the  larger  half  of  his 
teltow-subjects  that  the  smaller  half  are  disloyal. 
1^  it  be  admitted  that  there  are  men  in  Canada  who 
avow  boldly  their  belief  that  a  political  union  with 
the  United  States  would  be  advantageous  to  their 
country.  Such  expressions  are  manifestly  in  the 
nature  of  legitimate  political  discussion ;  and  to 
stigmatize  them  as  ' '  treason' '  is  both  ridiculous  and 
contemptible.  The  Government  of  Canada  cannot 
loo  quickly,  for  its  own  good,  abandon  itn  rumored 


intention  to  prosecute  faitliful  and  reputable  citizens 
for  high  crimes  aild  misdemeanors  because  tliey  hold 
that  Canada's  maniffltt  destiny  is  absorptitm  into 
a  North  American  federation.  There  are  no  plots  on 
either  side  of  the  boundary  line,  no  treasonable  con- 


spiracies anywhere  forming,  and  no  possibility  of 
political  union  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  exoept  as  the  result  (tf  a  peaceful  and  gradual 
evolution.  Such  union  is  only  contemplated  specu- 
latively, as  men  forecast  the  long  future.  Nolxxly  is 
making  any  preparation  for  it  as  a  probable  event  in 
the  lifetime  of  this  generation. 
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hard);  be  knowD  precisely  until  he  coDveDee  the  body 
UCe  in  April,  as  be  is  expected  to  do.    Meanwhile  it  is 
supposed  that  the  negotiationa  at  Washinf^ton  will  be 
continued.     It  would  have  been  better  if  Sir  John  had 
completed  a  definite  scheme  or  draft-treaty  of  rec- 
iprocity before  appealing  to  the  const ituenciea.      An 
Bnaiyeis  of  the  election  figures  seem  to  show  that 
about  half  the  electors,  if  not  an  actual  majority, 
voted  for  Liberal  candidatee ;  and  it  is  highly  sigui. 
flcant   that  the  two  great  provincee.  Ontario  and 
IJuebec,  have  given  very  heavy  Liberal  gains.     The 
farming  communities  have  al«o  as  a  rule  been  strong 
AKainat  tbe  Oovemmcnt     The  maritime  provinces 
of  the  east,  and  the  new 
provinces    of    the    far 
west,  simport  Sir  SrAta ; 
but  the  whole  feeling 
of  elation  and  strength 
is  in  the  Liberal  camp. 
The  campaign  has  been 
one    of     extraordinary 
educational  value.     It 
has  done  more  than  any 
other  event  of  recent 
years  except  the  Pan- 
American  Congress,   to 
make    apparent    the 
trend  of   the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  ex- 
pansion of  the  western 
hemisphere. 

As  for  the  bugbear  of 
annexation,  this  cam- 
paign has  done  much 
to  clarify  opinion. '  It 
iHabaord  tocall  the  Lib- 
erals annexationists, 
and  it  ia  no  part  of  the 
practical  business  of  the 
day  to  deal  with  the 
possible  continental 
federations  of  thp  dim 
future.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  tlie  Liberals  of 
Canada  want  free  trade 
with  the  United  States. 

and  do  not  want  to  withdraw  from  the  British  Em- 
pire. Mr.  Farrar  holds  otherwise ;  and  Mr.  Eklward 
Blake's  recent  remarkable  review  of  the  situation 
seemed  to  look  towards  annexation.  But  Mr,  Laurier, 
Sir  Richard  Cartw right. and  allother  prominent  Cana- 
dian Lil^eralsare  ardent  advocatesof  the  perpetuation 
of  the  British  sway.  Tlie  same  thing  is  true  of  Mr. 
Erastus  Wiman,  the  most  rejiresentative  of  the  Cana- 
dians in  theUnitedStates.  and  the  most  indefatigable 
and  influential  exponent  of  the  advantages  of  commer- 
cial union.  He  has  always  maintained  that  the  jires- 
eace  of  Great  Britain  on  the  continent  of  North 
America  itt  a  pledge  of  peace  between  the  great  Eng. 
lish-Rpeakingcommunities.and  therefore  to  be  favored 
heartily  from  every  point  of  view.  His  formula  as 
r^vds  annexation  is  terseness  itself,  and  it  is  in 


these  words :  "  Annexation  is  unnecessary,  undesir- 
able and  impossible. "  He  also  holds,  with  reason, 
that  a  limited  reciprocity,  such  as  Sir  John  MacDon- 
aid  proposes,  and  which  would  not  admit  our  Ameri- 
can manufactures  to  Canada,  is  not  sufficiently  fea- 
sible to  be  considered. 

American  business  men  have  observed  the 


KatlpnKlty 


Canadian  movement    ' 
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and   intelligence  than    Americsji    politi- 
cians.     This  country  has  manifestly  reached    the 
period  when  in  many  lines  its  nmnufacturing  capac- 
ity is  considerably  greater  than  the  demands  of  the 
home  market.     Mr.  Blaine's  reciprocity  ideas,  em- 
bodied in  the  tariff  l%- 
islation  of  the  late  Con- 
gress,  have    met  with 
the    widest    sympathy 
and  approval  of  bnst- 
ness  men  in  all  parties. 
Our  factories  have  capa- 
city, it  is  said,  to  make 
boots  and  shoes  for  100,  - 
000,000  people,  and  we 
have  less  than  65,  OOO,  000 
to  wear  them.     Ameri  - 
can   watch    factories 
could  probably   supply 
the  demand  of  the  en- 
tire world.     For  a  hun  - 
dred  such  products  of 
skill    and    capital  new 
markets  within  ■'eaeon- 
able   distance    are    de- 
sired ;  and  Canada,   as 
well  as  Mexico,  Brazil 
and    the  othe;     I^tin- 
American    States,    is 
viewed  as   a   field  for 
trade  expansion.      And 
in  turn,   Mew  England 
and    the    other    border 
States  desire  Canadian 
raw  materials  and  fond 
products,  not  less  tiian 
tlipy  desire   free  sugar 
and   other   soutlrern 
products  in  excliange   for   North   American   manu- 
factures sent  to  S)>anish  and  Portuguese  America. 
It  is  already  demonstrated  that  the  reciprocity  plan 
will  work  out  in  practice.     Following  Mr.   Blaine's 
successful   negotiations  with   Brazil,   vorioua  other 
States  are  completing  commercial  treaties  of  reci- 
procity with  our  government,  and  we  are  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  of  immense  commercial  and 
social  influence  for  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  tlie 
West  Indies,  and  the  Central  and  Soutli  American 
Republics,     Tlie   political  influence  that  this  coun- 
try exert^Kl  sixty  years  ago,    in  the  days  of   Mon- 
roe and  John  Qiiincy  Adams,  is  now  U*  be  |>aralleled 
by  a  dominating  fommercial  influence  under  tlie' 
uukgic  of   '■  ivcijwiwity. "    Tlie  advantages  of  this 
policy  will  lie  inter- continental. 
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taUnX  fcirei^ books,  while  itliae  id  turn  bevn  ruthlesB- 
lypiratinl  abroad,  will  henceforth  liavea  faircliance. 
JleanA-hilc.  there  is  not  the  Bli)i:htet<t  danf^er  that  the 
r^iag  publiowillsufTer  from  a  return  tohigh-priced 
Uoks.  The  aseurauce  of  protection  throu^bout 
the  umrkete  of  tlie  English -reading  world  will  euabte 
an  author  or  a  |>ublisher  to  issue  larger  editions  and 
therefore  to  make  lower  pric«8.  American  pub- 
liiiliet^  do  not  expect  tliiBQe\.'law.  which  will  go  into 
<-ffect  next  July,  to  cause  any  wonderful  revolu- 
tions in  their  busineea.  Puaeibly  for  a  time  it  may 
transfer  t<>  America  a  portiou  of  the  buHiuetis  of 
printing  books  for  the  English  market:  for   in  spite 


theimportationof  foreign  copies  of  books  copyrighted 
in  America  was  fortunately  moditied.  in  the  in- 
terest of  individuals,  by  a  pemiiasion  to  bring  in  at 
any  time,  subject  to  the  ordinarj'  duty  on  books, 
one  or  two  copies,  for  personal  use  and  not  for  sale, 
of  any  foreign  edition.  It  would  seem  to  the  ordi- 
nary obBcrver  that  the  regular  customs  duty  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent  on  books  ought  to  suffice  for  tlie  jjrotec- 
tiou  of  American  publisliers  and  printers,  and  tltat 
manufacture  here  should  not  be  made  a  condition  of 
copyright.  But  the  law  exactly  as  it  stands  is  per- 
fectly honorable  and  fair,  and  issusceptible  of  strong 
defence.     Its  achievement  is  a  matter  in  which  all 


of  the  demand  of  English  typographers,  it  is  scarcely 
likely  that  their  government  will  in  its  turn  establish 
the  conditioD  that  books  olitaining  English  copyright 
must  be  manufactured  in  Great  Britain.  It  should 
be  noted  that  tlie  new  American  law  will  not  permit 
the  copyright  privilege  to  be  granted  to  American 
authoiBunleHR  the  type  is  set  and  the  books  are  printed 
in  the  Unit«d  States ;  so  that  foreign  authors  are 
nut  discriminated  against  in  any  particular.  The 
new  copyright  protection  is  extended  to  foreign 
maps,  charts,  musical  compoeitions.  engravings, 
lithographs,  cuts,  prints,  photographs,  drawings, 
paintings  and  works  of  art.  as  well  as  to  books. 
lliere  must  be  simultaneous  publ)cati<in  here,  how- 
ever ;  otherwise  the  protecti<m  is  forfeited.  The 
original  intention  of  the  bill  to  prohibit  absolutely 


TT,   QV  CONUKCTICHT. 

right  minded  and  judicious  men  should  find  satis- 
faction. In  the  long  history  of  the  agitation  many 
men  in  Congrees,  in  the  publishers'  ranks,  among 
the  authors  and  among  the  practical  printers,  have 
rendered  themselves  worthy  of  honorable  mention. 
Mr.  Ptatt  iu  the  Senate  and  Mr.  Simonds  in  the 
House  had  the  honor  to  have  charge  of  the  measure 
in  the  recent  Congress.  Of  all  men.  Mr.  Robert 
Underwood  Johnson,  of  the  Century  Magazine,  de- 
serves most  credit  for  the  fact  that  the  measure  was 
actually  passed.  As  Secretary  of  the  American  Copy- 
right League  (of  authors)  and  as  Secretnry  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  various  organizations  of  pub- 
lishers, printers  and  writers  which  supported  the 
bill,  Hr.  Jolinson  bestowed  an  enormous  amount  of 
effective  work ;  and  the  bill  became  a  law  because  of 
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his  energy  and  persistence.  Among  the  publishers, 
the  house  of  the  Putnams  has  been  most  prominently 
identified  with  the  copyright  movement,  the  late  G. 
P.  I^itnam  being  its  recognized  leader  fifty  years 
ago,  while  his  son  G^rge  Haven  Putnam,  the  pres- 
ent head  of  the  house,  has  for  years  been  especially 
active  in  advocacy  of  the  cause.  Mr.  Kennedy,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Typographical  Union,  as 
the  representative  of  the  practical  printers  of  Ameri- 
ca, aided  most  effectively  in  the  work  at  Washing- 
ton. English  authors  who  have  thought  that  Ameri- 
can copyright  would  bring  them  sudden  affluence, 
will  doubtless  experience  some  disappointment ;  but 
the  material  gains  of  the  measure  will  not  be  incon- 
siderable, and  the  moral  gains  will  be  immense. 

The  Open  ^°  Europe  there  is  an  open  sore  that  re- 
Sore      fuses  to  heal.     It  is  the  wound  which  was 

of  ranee,  j^flicted  upon  France  twenty  years  ago, 
when,  as  security  against  a  repetition  of  the  crime  of 
1870,  Germany  crushed  the  French  armies,  captured 
their  capital,  and  dictated  a  peace  in  the  Palace  of 
Versailles  which  converted  Alsace  and  Lorraine  into 
Elsass-Lothringen.  France  deserved  her  punish- 
ment. If  her  territory  had  been  left  intact  she  could 
have  resented  none  the  less  bitterly  her  overthrow 
and  humiliation ;  but  the  loss  of  her  frontier  prov- 
inces has  fiu-nished  her  with  one  plausible  pretext 
for  meditating  that  War  of  Revenge  which,  under 
any  circumstances,  she  would  have  waged  when  the 
first  opportunity  offered.  It  was  hoped,  however, 
that  the  French,  with  the  lapse  of  years,  would  have 
obtained  sufficient  mastery  over  their  emotions  to 
have  consented  to  be  civil  to  their  conquerors — at 
least  until  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  war.  The 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  dissipated  that 
hope.  The  outburst  of  animosity  on  the  poxt  of  the 
Parisian  newspapers,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
the  Empress  Frederick  to  Paris,  is  a  painful  re- 
minder that  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  the  open 
sore  of  France  is  still  inflamed,  and  that  it  is  not  safe 
for  a  German  to  touch  it  even  with  the  softest  of  cold 
cream.  French  statesmen,  diplomatists,  and  jour- 
nalists are  much  given  to  ridiculing  M.  D^roulMe  in 
ordinary  times.  He  is  a  madman,  a  poet,  un  fou 
ftirieiix,  etc.,  etc.-,  whom  no  one  would  treat  seri- 
ously ;  besides,  he  stands  quite  alone,  is  quite  insig- 
nificant, and  not  worthy  of  notice — a  mere  pimple 
on  the  surface  of  the  nation,  so  they  have  been 
wont  to  declare.  That  all  this  is  the  veriest  non- 
sense is  apparent  enough  to-day,  when  the  angry  hot 
spot  of  France  has  succeeded  in  communicating  ite 
inflammation  to  so  much  of  the  nation  as  to  bring 
Euroj)e  once  more  within  measurable  distance  of 
war.  Henceforth  none  of  these  solemn  wiseacres  can 
pretend  that  M.  DeroulMe  is  une  quant iU  negligeable. 
He  may  be  mad,  but  his  is  a  madness  with  which 
France  is  bitten,  and  Europe  will  do  well  to  reckon 
in  future  that  whenever  the  crisis  comes  the  real 
France  speaks  tbroo^  M.  D6roul^,ai^not  through 
M.  RibQ^|^flfeMMH|riMMk|HM|Mity  may 
occi 


Bmpreaa   Th©  occasion  which  has  enabled  M.  Deroa 
Frederick  \Me  to  demonstrate  his  power  was  one 
^^   which  his  friends  might  wish  had  been 
more  in  accordance  with  the  chivalry  of  his  quixotic 
nature.     It  is  indeed  an  evil  fate  which  compels  pa- 
triots to  insult  a  lady,  and  to  help  in  chevying  a  guest 
from  the  hospitality  of  France.     The  incident  of  the 
Empress  Frederick  is  one  which  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten.    The  Queen's   daughter   and  the   Kaiser's 
mother  chivalrously  essayed  to  make  the  somewhat 
perilous  experiment  in  her  own  person  of  testing  how 
far  the  flood  of  bitterness  left  by  the  war  had  been  as- 
suaged.    Alas!   she  has  not  returned  from   France 
with  the  olive  branch,  but  rather  with  the  melancholy 
experiences  of  the  dove  on  its  first  exclusion.     In 
the  whole  waste  of  waters  there  was  no  resting-place, 
for  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the  heaven  wers 
submerged.     The  incident  briefly  told  is  as  follows: 
When  Meissonier  died,  the  German  Emperor  wrote 
a  letter  in  which  he  paid  cordial  tribute  to  the  great 
battle- painter  of  contemporary  art.     It  was  a  recog- 
nition shown  by  the  conmfiander  of  the  greatest  army 
in  the  world  to  the  fame  of   the  greatest  painter 
laureate  of  Mars.      The  French  were  pleased,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  that  on  the  neutral  field  of 
Art  the   victors   and   vanquished   might   meet   as 
friends.     To  this  the  French,  who  were  as  much 
superior  to  the  Germans  on  canvas  as  they  were 
proved  to  be  inferior  in  the  field,  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  to  make  no  objection.     At  the 
forthcoming  International  Exhibition  at  Berlin  the 
French  artists  could,  in  the  artistic  arena,  avenge 
Sedan  and  be  crowned  as  victors  in  the  capital  of  the 
German  Eknpire.     So  M.  Detaille  and  other  French 
artists  consented  to  exhibit,  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  encouraging  response,   the  Elmpress  Frederick, 
who  is  an  artist  before  she  is  an  empress,  set  off  to 
Paris  to  make  the  round  of  the  studios,  to  inspect  the 
museum,  and  to  make  purchases  for  the  furnishing 
of  her  new  chateau  in  the  Taunus.     At  first  all  went 
well.      The  French  wei-e  somewhat  fiattered  bv  the 
Imperial  homage,   and  the  only  inconvenience  Her 
Majesty  endured  was  in  the  excessive  curiosity  of  the 
reporters,  who  followed  her  everywhere  in  platoons. 
But  after  a  day  or  two  M.  Deroulede  became  uneasy. 
To  him  the  presence  of  * '  the  widow  of  a  German 
general  in  the  late  wars  ' '  in  Paris  was  painful,  and 
the  thought  that  French  artists  would  exhibit  in 
Berlin  oppressed  him  like  a  nightmare.     So  he  began 
to  protest  in  the  name  of  Alsace.     At  first  it  seemed 
as  if  he  would  only  be  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  but  after  a  time  first  one  paper  and 
then  another  foUowed  suit.     An  imfortunate  visit 
paid  by  the  Empress  to  the  museum  and  picture  gal- 
leries of  Versailles,  and  the  removal  of  a  tricolor 
wreath  by  a  too  courteous  attendant  from  a  bust  of 
Henri  Reynault  during   her   visit    to   one   of  the 
museums,  irritated  the  national  susceptibility,  and  in 
a  moment  it  became  evident  tliat  the  open  sore  of 
France  was  almost  as  angry  and  as  inflamed  as  it  ha* 
been  any  time  these  twenty  years.     The  situation 
grew  critical  as  well  as  painful. 
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1^,,^  g„  The  newspapers  of  Paris  gave  tongue.  The 
MiieUtf  mob.  it  is  true,  showed  itself  to  be  bett^- 
""*"■  mannered  than  the  joumalistB.  In  the 
streets  DotJiing  was  done  that  dishonored  the  reputa- 
tioD  of  France.  But  in  the  prees  it  was  far  otherwise. 
Ooe  journal  after  another  began  to  sa;  unkind  things, 
tmtil  it  seamed  as  if  the  Emprees  was  about  to  be 
driven  out  of  Paris  by  a  journalistic  charivari.  She 
was  shown  to  the  door  more  or  leas  rudelj,  and  the 
natural  consequence  followed.  The  K/^nigche  Zeitung, 
whose  editor,  a  German  ambassador  once  confiden- 
tially admitted,  ought  to  be  hanged  in  the  interest  of 
the  peace  of  Europe,  responded  to  the  ill-mannered 
and  churliBh  articles  in  tiie  French  preee  b^  a  violent 
and  brutal  rejoinder,  in  which  he  called  M.  Wrou- 
lUe  and  his  ft-iends  ' '  the  scum  of  human  society, ' ' 
and  declared  that  every  German  had  been  insulted  in 
the  person  of  the  Empress.  For  a  moment  it  really 
seemed  as  if  a  very  slight  unpleasaDtneee  in  the  streets 
al  Paris  might  precipitate  a  war  at  which  civilization 
would  stand  aghast ;  but  fortunately  the  Empress  left 
Paris,  without  having  been  molested,  on  the  morning 
of  February  2Ttb,  and  she  ia  now  in  England.  The 
incident  is  at  an  end,  but  its  consequences  remain. 
Europe  now  knows. where  France  stands,  and  that 
when  any  crisis  comea  it  is  M.  D^roulMe,  and  not  the 
Foreign  Minister,  who  has  to  be  reckoned  with  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  France.  The  immediate  result  is  that 
the  French  artists  are  not  going  to  exhibit  at  Berlin, 
and,  per  contra,  the  German  Government,  instead  of 
relaxing  the  irksome  passport  r^ulatione  which  it 
was  about  to  modify  in  Elsaes-Lothringen,  issued  the 
following  decree : 

From  eight  a.  m.  on  Tuesday,  the  Sd  inst.,  the  Order  of 
the  SSd  May,  188B,  concerning  passports,  is  to  be  carried 
oat  in  all  points,  and  especially  oil  tBcllltiea  for  travelling 
with  through  tickets  are  to  cense. 

The  newspapers,  as  usual,  have  once  more  led  de- 
cent peaceful  people  to  cry,  ■■  cursed  are  miachief- 
makers,  for  they  are  the  children  of  the  devil.'' 

Tn  Kainr  "^^  German  Emperor  is  evidently  deter- 
*'»«»''  mined  to  go  his  ow-n  way.  Count  Walder- 
°"  "'■  see,  successor  of  Count  Moltke  as  the  Staff- 
Oeneiul,  has  been  replaced  by  Gen.  von  Schieffen. 
.  formerly  Quartermaster -General.  Count  Waldereee 
is  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  9th  Army  Corps 
of  Schleswig-Holst^in.  and  he  has  been  promised  the 
command  of  one  of  the  three  armies  Germany  would 
have  to  mobilize  In  case  of  war.  The  incident  is 
notable  as  indicating  the'  young  Emperors  determi- 
nation to  be  his  own  commander-in-chief.  Count 
Walderaee  wanted  to  be  Count  Moltke  aecuitdna. 
That  poet  William  n.  reserves  for  himnclf.  Report 
adds  that  Coimt  Waldersee  has  been  removed  because 
he  insisted  on  impracticably  expensive  sciiemes  for 
strengthening  the  army. 

j,„       The  past  month  has  been  full  of  nmiota 

Bitmnrck  about  Prince  Bismarck.     That  illustrious 

personage  ie  in  a  state  of  irascible  unrest. 

The  volcano  is  not  in  fuU  eruption,  hut  there  are  the 

premonitory  symptoms  of  an  outbumt     The  fallen 


Chancellor  chafee  openly  against  liis  evil  fate.  He 
has  secured  two  oilcans — one  in  Hamburg,  the  other 
in  Munich — which  keep  up  more  or  lees  well-sustaiited 
attacks  upon  Genera)  Caprivi's  policy,  asserting  that 
Caprivi  has  given  in  too  much  to  England  in  Africa, 
and  had  violated  the  usages  of  office  in  publishing 
Prince  Bismarck's  private  memorandum  that  Eng- 
land was  worth  more  to  Germany  than  Zanzibar,  or 
— indeed — the  whole  of  Africa.  The  Prince  told  a 
deputation  from  the  Aix  la  Chapelle  Reading  Club 
that  ' '  he  did  not  find  real  satisfaction  in  the  retired 
life  which  he  was  now  leading.  It  couki  not  be 
expected  of  any  one  who  had    been    engaged    in 


politics  for  forty  yearn  tliat  he  should  be  indifferent 
to  the  course  of  events.  There  whs,  therefore,  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  abstain  from  expressing  his  views 
on  public  affairs,  especially  since  he  saw  that  at- 
tempts were  already  begiuning  to  be  made  to  disinte- 
grate the  Arm  edjflceof  the  empireondifTerent  sides.  " 
This  kind  of  remark  naturally  does  not  commend 
itself  to  tlie  Emperor,  who,  on  February  30,  addressed 
a  significant  speech  to  the  Diet  of  Brandenburg, 
"The  spirit  of  disobedience,  "  said  the  young  auto- 
crat. ' '  is  creeping  through  the  land.  It  is  trying  to 
confuse  the  minds  of  my  people  and  of  the  men 
devoted  to  me.  It  makes  use  of  an  ocean  of  printer's 
ink  to  hide  the  ways  whicli  must  be  clear  to  anybody 
who  knows  me  and  my  principles. ' '    Lest  they  should 
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from  the  ISth  to  the  SOth,  the  town  being  surrendered 
to  the  fleet,  recaptured  and  again  surrendered  in  the 
course  of  a  week.  According  to  an  English  captain 
who  was  boarded  by  a  Cliilian  man-of-war.  t)ie 
country  is  under  a  perfect  reign  of  terror.  Husbands 
luid  fathers  saw  their  wives  and  daughters  whipped 
in  the  public  squares  by  drunkeu  soldiers,  while  the 


IMllaa  Premier. 

ofllcers  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  their  men.  On  March  6th 
the  insurgents  again  defeated  the  Oovemment  in  a 
bloody  battle  at  Pozo  Almonte,  Tliey  proclaim  their 
intention  of  marching  upon  the  capital  and  executing 
President  Balmaceda  and  the  heads  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Some  one  certainly  aeemtt  to  stand  in  ui^nt 
need  of  being  hanged. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  on  the  opposite  coast  is 
little  better.  On  February  17th  there  was  discovered 
a  conspiracy  to  niurder  the  principal  niemberH  of  the 
Argentine  Ooremnjent  at  Buenos  Ayres,  On  March 
2d  the  ci^  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  business  was  at  a 


standstill,  and  the  Government  was  trying  vainly  to- 
force  the  bankers  to  make  it  a  large  loan  for  defence 
purposes.  In  Uruguay  the  Ministry  resigned  on 
March  4th,  while  on  March  2d  Fonseca  was  installed 
as  President  of  Brazil.  The  whole  continent  of 
South  America  is  in  a  state  of  revolutionary  fer- 

tram  ihi    ^'hile   the  expansion 

Britiaii      of  the  American  trade 

Stand/Hint. 


and  visions  of  a  Western- Hemi- 
sphere zollverein  are  freely  in- 
dulged, the  zealous   imperialists, 
of  the  other  half  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  are  doing  all  that 
they  can  to  discover  a  means  for 
cementing  together  in  the  bonds 
of  mutual  commercial  interests 
thedirene  parts  of  HerMajesty's- 
realms.   "While  the  United  States- 
practise    absolute  free  trade 
among  themselves,  the   Austra- 
lian as  well  as  the  North  Ameri- 
can  colonies  of   Great  Britain 
are  stroi^ly  protectionist  even 
against  the  motlier  country.     It 
seems  well-nigh  hopeless  to  in- 
dulge the  idea  of  an   imperial 
federation  upon  the  basis  of  in- 
terior free  trade.     Thus  the  Aus- 
tralians are  just  now  in  session 
at  Sydney,  coDsidering  the  best 
way  to  federate  the  several  Aus- 
tralian colonies ;  and  the  conven- 
tion is  overwhelmingly  protec- 
tionist,   the    free-traders   being 
outnumbered  two  to  one-    Since 
imperial  free  trade  is  out  of  the 
question,  how  can  the  colonies  be 
bound  to  the  mother  country  by 
ties  having  more  than  a  senti- 
mental value?     The  sea  is  the- 
highway  of  imperial  communi- 
cation as  well  as  of  trade  -.  the 
British  navy  rules  the  sea;  the 
navy  might  be  made  so  strong 
and  HO  obviously  protective  of 
all  colonial  intereste  as  to  count 
for  much  in  keeping  the  parts 
loyal  to  the  whole.     Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes — the  brilliant 
young  premier  of  Capetown,   and  the  head  of  the 
South  African  Chartered  Company  that  is  winning 
a  vast  new  domain  for  Great  Britain — has  just  been 
spending  some  weeks  in  London,  vigorously  pusbii^ 
a  campaign  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  fiscal 
system  by  which,  even  at  some  expense  of  the  advan* 
tages  of  free  trade,  the  component  parts  of  the   Brit- 
ish Empire  might  be  more  freely  welded   into  one 
whole.     This,  it  is  held,   could  be  effected  with  the- 
least  Hmashing  of  diplomatic  and  economic  crockery, 
if    the  various   communities   which  constitute   the 
British  Empire  were  to  agree  to  levy  Navy  dues  of 
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Sir  Ciordon  Sprigg  and  Sir  Alexander  Qalt  and 
many  other  well-known  Colonial  Statesmen  have 
intimated  their  inteDtion  of  joining  the  council. 

fflffMin;  f'^  '"^  °'  eatabliBbing  the  English  peace 
U(  — why  should  we  not  eubstitute  this  for  the 
"''""'  old  phraee,  the  Roman  peace?— over  the 
Eaatem  world  progresBee  steadily.  February  has  been 
inarked  by  two  military  achievements,  and  one  dip- 
looiatic  and  judicial.  In  Burmah  there  has  been  some 
fighting.  The  Tsawbwa  of  Wuutho, ' '  for  committing 
a  Beriea  of  unprovoked  attacks  on  our  posts  and  vil- 
lagin  in  Burmah  " — so  runs  the  proclamation — has 
bwn  deposed,  his  palace  has  been  burned,  and  a  Brit- 


Cktating  The  social  world  in  England  has  been  scan- 
o(  dalized  by  an  incident  which,  however  in- 
'^""  sigTiificant  in  itself,  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
symptom  of  modem  manners  and  modem  morals  in 
high  places.  To  the  ordinary  honest  man  who  never 
gambles,  the  line  b<>tween  cheating  and  gaming, 
thoughclear,seem3sothinthattheoffence  imputed  on 
this  occasion  does  not  appear  so  frightfully  heinous.  It 
is  otherwise  with  tliat  exclusive  and  peculiar  section 
of  mankind  that  isknown  as  Society.  Perhaps  for  the 
very  reason  that  tlie  boundary  line  between  gam. 
bling  and  cheating  is  so  easy  to  cross,  the  gaming 
classes  have  agreed  to  regard  cheating  at  cards  ae  an 
unpardonable oSence.  In  their  social  ethics  it  cor 
responds  to  that  mysterious  sin  of  which  it  is  written 
in  the  Gospel,  •■All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy 
shall  be  forgiven  unto  men, ' '  but  that  particular 


ish  forc«  900  strong,  300  of  whom  are  whit«,  has 
Dccupie<l  Wuotho — not  without  somewhat  stiff  stock. 
ade-^ghting.  In  the  Soudan  there  has  been  more 
serious  work.  Tokar  has  been  reoccupied  by  the 
Egyptian  force  under  English  command,  aft«r  a  bat 
tie  in  which  1,000  of  the  Dervishes,  under  Osman 
Digna,  were  killed.  Tokar  and  Handoub  are  likely 
to  be  occupied  permanently.  It  is  the  first  step  on 
the  road  to  Berber,  the  key  of  the  Upper  Nile.  A  not 
less  remarkable  forward  step  was  taken  in  Cairo  in 
the  middle  of  February,  when  the  Khedive  appointed 
Mr.  Justice  Scott,  with  an  Italian  assistant,  as  presi- 
dent of  a,  committee  for  superintending  native  tri- 
bimala.  The  French,  or  such  few  of  them  as  are 
int«rested  in  the  worn-out  tradition  of  Fi'ench  interest 
in  the  Nile  Valley,  are  furious.  But  the  English  have 
foundamissioD  in  Egypt,  where  they  are  undoubtedly 
securing  great  reforms  iu  administration,  and  are  in 
many  ways  contributing  to  the  welfare  and  security 
of  tlie  population  of  the  Nile  Valley. 


RT,    HON.   JAMBS  LOWTHSB,   M.   V. 

blasphemy  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men,  neither  in 
this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come.  Recent  so- 
cial history  in  England  seems  to  teach  that  a  man 
may  ruiu  his  friend's  only  daughter;  he  may  corrupt 
his  neighbor's  wife,  and  destroy  his  neighbor's 
home  ;  and  Society  indignantly  denounces  all  who  ob- 
ject to  him  as  if  they  were  Pharisees  and  persecutors. 
But  if  in  the  dealing  out  bits  of  colored  pasteboard 
he  shouli)  take  an  unfair  advantage,  so  as  to  cheat 
his  neighbor  out  of  a  £5  note,  away  with  bin)  \ 
away  with  him  I  it  is  not  fit  for  such  a  man  to  live — 
at  least  not  in  the  social  cii-cle  which  he  has  hitherto 
graced  with  his  presence.  And  the  gravity  of  the 
alleged  offence  is.  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  only 
.ethical  code  to  which  Society  attaches  supreme  im. 
portance.  As  this  violation  was  said  to  have  been 
committed  in  the  very  presence  of  tiie  Heir  Apparent. 
the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  social  hierarchy,  it  is  n« 
if  a  heretic  had  denouuced  Transubstantiation  at  the 
footetool  of  the  Pope. 
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to  open  the  College  of  St.  Patrick  on  the  17th  inst 
He  will  be  able  to  assure  the  Pope  that  in  this  grave 
CTisis  his  representatives  have  done  their  duty.  As 
for  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the  Nonconformists  who 
forced  the  Irish  to  repudiate  Mr.  Pamell  are  loudly 
declaring  that  they  cannot  allow  a  man  foimd  guilty, 
after  full  and  open  trial,  of  charges  immeasurably 
more  heinous  than  those  against  the  Irish  leader,  to 
return  to  public  life  until  he  has  either  cleansed  his 
character,  or  pleaded  guilty  and  repented  of  his 
crime. 


Cpmm/ss/on  ^  English  politics  the  great  event  of  the 
on        month  has  been  the  sudden  and  imexpected 

^^^'  decision  of  the  Government  in  favor  of 
appointing  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
questions  in  dispute  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. It  is  one  among  many  signs  that  statesmen 
everywhere  are  recognizing  more  and  more  the  fact 
that  the  centre  of  political  power  lies  in  the  hands  of 
the  wage-earning  class.  Tlie  credit  of  this  new  de- 
parture— for  new  departure  it  is,  of  a  very  striking 
kind— belongs  to  Sir  John  Gorst.  Sir  John  is  the 
•hlest  member  of  the  Administration  outside  the 
Gabinet  He  was  sent  to  Berlin  to  represent  the 
empire  at  the  Labor  Congress  convened  by  the  Gter- 
man  Emperor,  and  came  back  determined  to  press 
for  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
question  of  the  condition  of  the  British  workman. 
Unfortunately,  being  only  an  Under-Secretary  for 
India,  and  having  no  power  behind  him,  he  preached 
to  deaf  ears.  Ministers  wished  to  let  sleeping  dogs 
lie.  At  one  time  it  seemed  probable  that  they  would 
accede  to  his  request  They,  however,  speedily 
repented  themselves  of  their  inclinations  in  that 
direction,  and  six  weeks  ago  there  seemed  to  be  no 
more  prospect  of  obtaining  a  Royal  Commission  than 
there  was  of  abolishing  the  London  fog.  Sir  John 
went  down  to  make  his  moan  before  his  constituents, 
and  unfolded  before  them  his  idea  of  the  Social  Pro- 
granune  which  a  wise  Administration  would  under- 
take to  carry  out.  This  speech,  like  his  other  represen- 
tations, seemed  in  danger  of  falling  flat ;  but  in  a  for- 
tunate hour  he  consented  to  be  interviewed,  and 
accentuated  and  emphasized  his  protest  against  the 
policy  of  his  colleague.  After  that  interview  Mr. 
Morley,  who  would  have  been  supported  by  the  whole 
of  the  Liberal  party,  undertook  to  move  for  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  hours  and  conditions 
of  labor,  a  motion  which  was  certain  to  receive  the 
HUpport  of  Sir  John  Gorst,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
and  a  large  contingent  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  and 
Tory  Democrats. 

The  knowledge  of  this  arrangement  was  brought 
before  ministers  within  an  hour  of  the  Cabinet  meet- 
i  ng  on  Saturday,  the  2l8t.  They  found  themselves  con- 
fronted witli  this  position.  If  they  refused  to  appoint 
a  Commission,  Mr.  Morley,  put  in  motion  by  their 
own  colleague.  Sir  John  Gorst,  British  representa- 
tive at  the  Berlin  Congress,  would  move  a  resolution 
which  would  unquestionably  command  the  support 
of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.     The 


choice  was  left  to  them  whether  they  would  give 
way  at  once  and  monopolize  the  credit  for  their  bold 
and  independent  initiative,  or  whether  they  would 
wait  to  have  their  hands  forced  by  a  debate  which 
would  enable  their  opponents  to  obtain  all  the  credit 
of  the  new  departure.  The  Cabinet  showed  a  praise- 
worthy alacrity  in  recognizing  its  own  interests. 
Within  two  hours  after  the  information  had  been 
brought  before  the  Cabinet,  the  decision  was  taken 
which  raises  the  whole  labor  question  before  a  quasi- 
judicial  Commission.  Much,  of  course,  will  depend 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  committee,  but  Minis- 
ters have  everything  to  gain  by  making  it  as  strong 
and  representative  as  possible,  and  no  mistakes  in 
its  constitution  can  seriously  diminish  the  impor- 
tance of  its  appointment.  The  issue  of  the  Royal 
Commission  is  a  declaration,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  that  the  existing  conditions  of  labor 
are  unsatisfactory,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  put  in  motion  all  the  machinery  at  its  disposal  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  in  what  way  its  condi- 
tions can  best  be  improved. 

Tht  Polities  Elsewhere  is  given  the  full  text  of  the 
1^  interview  with  Sir  John  Gorst,  which 
****  "'**"'«•  may  be  regarded  as  the  caiisa  cauaana  of 
the  Commission,  from  which  will  be  seen  how  clear- 
ly the  more  intelligent  Conservatives  imderstand 
that  the  social  question  will  constitute  the  politics 
of  the  future.  The  same  conviction  is  felt  no  less 
strongly  on  the  Liberal  side,  and  we  may  now  expect 
to  see  both  parties  bidding  against  each  other  as  to 
which  will  go  the  farthest  and  prove  the  wisest  in  its 
suggestions  for  improving  the  condition  of  laboring 
men  and  laboring  women.  The  Liberals  have  not  yet 
formulated  their  social  programme,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  not  differ  very  materially  from  that  of  Sir 
John  Gorst.  with  the  exception  of  certain  additions, 
the  discussion  of  which  will  at  least  be  a  welcome 
change  from  the  wearisome  banalities  which  for 
so  long  have  occupied  the  attention  of  our  public 
speakers.  The  extent  to  which  the  State  can  inter- 
fere in  restricting  child  labor  and  in  regulating  the 
hours  of  adults,  the  demand  for  a  graduated  income 
tax,  and  the  possibility  of  dealing  practically  with 
the  Land  Question — these  matters  are  now  coming  to 
the  front  with  a  rush  and  thereby  forcing  into  the 
background  the  question  of  Home  Rule.  The  British 
public,  it  is  said,  can  only  think  of  one  thing  at  a 
time.  Hitherto  Ireland  has  occupied  its  attention, 
but  signs  are  not  wanting  that  Ireland  is  about  to 
take  a  back  seat. 

The  Eclipse  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  years  there  should  be 

of        less  exclusive  attention  given  in  British 

Home  Rule,  p^ij^i^g  ^  ^^^  subject  of  Home  Rule  for 

Ireland,  probably  no  time  would  be  lost,  in  the  long 
nm,for  that  great  cause.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that,  unless  a  sudden  and  salutary  change 
comes  over  the  minds  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  sup- 
porters, Home  Rule  will  be  for  some  time  to  come 
entirely  out  of  the  range  of  practical  politics.     This 
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to  the  position  where  further  development  will  be 
dear);'  hampered  rather  tlian  agisted  hj  a  Itigh  tar- 
iff? l^ie  Cougrees  has  taken  marked  means  to  pro- 
mote our  Dew  maritime  progreas,  having  ordered 
heavy  naval  outlays  and  having  provided  a  system  of 
mbeidies  for  American  mail -carrying  eteamsliipe. 
In  the  Weet  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  long- 
threatened  repeal  of  the  pre-emption  and  timber  cul- 
ture land  lawB  was  indeed  accomplished  by  the  Fifty- 
fiiHt  Congrees :  and  it  will  also  be  not«d  that  mem- 
orable reforms  in  the  Indian  system  were  inaugurated. 
Thejudicial  measure  that  grants  the  Supreme  Court  the 
relief  it  has  needed  ever  since  the  war,  is  worth  men- 
tion among  the  good  deeds.  The  bill  providing  for 
the  inspection  and  partial  regulation  of  federal  elec- 
tions by  federal  officers,  was  staved  off.     Abetractlj 


Ingalls  is  eloquent,  too ;  but  his  is  the  eloquence  of 
telling  and  felicitous  phrases  and  of  polished  wit.  It 
was  no  match  for  the  prophetic  enthusiasm  of  Mrs. 
Lease,  who  is  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  of  the  farmers  and 
workingmen  of  Kansas,  and  who  has  an  army  of 
Kansas  women  of  like  spirit  at  her  l>ack.  For  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  admits  women  on  equal  terms  with 
men,  and  it  already  includes  half  a  million  women 
in  its  membership.  The  Republican  majority  in 
Kansas  was  thought  invincible ;  anil  yet  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  last  November  elected  five  farmer  Cougrees> 
men  out  of  seven,  secured  the  State  Legislature,  and 
replaced  the  wor' J-famed  United  States  Senator  In- 
galls by  the  obscure  farmer  Mr.  Peffer.  Mrs  Lease 
and  the  women  of  Kansas  are  in  a  large  n 
sponsible  for  the  success  of  tlie  agitation. 


the  measure  would  seem  irreproachable.  Concretely 
it  has  met  with  intense  and  most  passionate  opposi- 
tion. Ttie  United  States  is  now  obviously  destined 
tot  many  years  to  come  to  leave  tlie  control  of  elec  - 
tion  machinery,  in  the  choice  of  Congressmen  and 
presidential  electors,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  local 
election  authorities  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  At 
least,  it  is  safe  under  all  circumstances  to  praise  this 
Congress  for  granting  international  copyright, 

"tiiii  ^^  ^"  ^^  speakers  in  the  remarkable  se- 
't''™  B«ai  riea  of  women's  conventions  recently  held 
'^'*  '  in  Washington,  it  is  probably  within  the 
truth  to  say  that  none  made  so  marked  an  impres- 
aion  as  lUrs.  Mary  E.  Lease,  of  Kansas ;  for.  as  one  of 
the  New  York  papers  declared  in  its  largest  headline. 
"This  Woman  Beat  Ingalls,"  If  any  man  would 
know  the  manner  of  woman  reformer  who  hails  from 
"the  broad  i)rairieB  of  Temperance  and  Humanity — 
loving,  -sunny  Kansas."  let  him  read  Mrs.  Lease's 
^■eech  at  Washington  in  defence  of  the  Farmers'  Al- 
liance movement.  If  the  reader  is  not  thrilled  by 
the  ttm>bbiDg  elocguence  and  rhetorical  beauty  as 
well  as  by  the  moral  intensity  of  that  address,  he 
may  never  hope  to  be  moved  by  noble  speech.    Mr, 


f^  The  fact  is  that  the  farmers,  who  are  to- 
farmerM-  day  as  they  have  always  been  the  most  thor- 
oughly typical  and  representative  element 
of  American  citizenship,  are  tired  of  old-time  party 
politics.  Like  the  common  folk  of  England— as  is 
so  remarkably  shown  on  another  page  of  this  Review 
in  an  interview  with  Sir  John  Gorat^what  is  wanted 
is  a  new  programme  of  social  politics  for  tlie  people. 
Tlie  Farmera'  Alliance  simply  breatlics  the  spirit 
that  is  in  the  air.  The  Western  farmers  know  tliat 
things  are  somehow  wrong.  They  have  been  trying 
to  solve  the  puzzle.  Doubtless  their  diagnosis  of  so- 
ciety's diseases,  and  still  more  their  remedial  for- 
mulas, are  at  some  pointa  absurd.  But  they  are  hon- 
est and  earnest,  and  in  many  of  their  views  they  are 
clear-headed  and  right.  They  have  at  least  made  one 
grand  discovery ;  namely,  tliat  they  have  been  dele- 
gating the  busineaa  of  government  to  politicians  and 
lawyeis.  and  that  if  the  interests  of  the  masses  are 
indeed  jeopardized  by  the  syndicates  and  monopolies 
and  growingly  dominant  corporations,  it  is  high 
time  for  the  people  to  cease  electing  to  legislative  and 
executive  posts  the  classes  of  men  most  amenable  to 
the  influences  of  corporate  wealth  and  power. 
The  Western  farmers  believe  tliat  the  ' '  money  pow- 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH  FOR  APRIL. 

BY    MRS.    ANNIE    BESANT. 


INTRODUCTORY. 
The  Character  Sketeli  for 
tliiH  month  has  been  fortu- 
tmtoly  iotniHted  to  tlie  hands 
of  thepetBoa  who  of  till  others 
was  rooet  competent  to  per- 
form the  task.  Mrs.  Annie 
Besant,  his  comrade  for  years, 
koew  Mr.  Bisdlaugh  bettei 
than  almost  anj  other  living 
man  or  woman.  Mr,  Brad- 
laugh's  estimsite  of  her  ability 
and  her  sympathy  was  ex- 
pressed by  him  shortly  before 
he  died  in  an  article  written 
for  the  American  press,  from 
which  the  following  are  ez- 

"Mrs.  Annie  Besant  as  an 
orator  has  few,  if  any,  equals 
amongst  her  own  sex  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  18TT. 
on  the  occasion  of  her  trial, 
jointly  with  myself,  for  pub- 
lishing the  Knowlton  pam- 
phlet, Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockbiim  paid  such  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Besant  for  her  talent  as 
an  advocate  as  is  probably 
witliout  parallel  from  judge 
to  prisoner  in  the  records  of 
English  trials. 

■ '  To  compensate  her  for  the 
enforced  loneliness  of  her 
home,  Mrs.  Besant's  ever-rest- 
less mind,  from  18TT  until 
1t5IW.  has  so  constantly  sought 
additional  toil,  tliat  it  is  won- 
derful she  has  survived  the 
incessant  struggle. 

"  For  ten  years,  as  my  jwrt- 

ner  in  publishing  and  co-edi-  

tor  with  me,  our  work  was 
common,  our  standpoint  on 

all  speculative  matters  was  the  same.  She  was  devo 
tion  itself,  enduritig  much,  and  always  ready  to  labor 
and  lo  suffer,  and  I  have  sometimes  sorely  regretted 
tliat  my  Parliamentary  work  broke  our  paths  some- 
vi-httt  in  twain.  During  the  past  four  or  five  yeare 
l>er  sympathies  have  led  lier  to  take  views  of  the 
reioHliee  for  social  misery  in  which  I  cannot  con- 
cur; and  she  ))as  found  gui  da  pee  to  a  mysticism 
wrhich  seems  to  me  unsoHod  and  unreal.     But  of  this 


I  am  sure.  that,  with  Leasing,  she  always  seeks  for 
truth,  and  will  never  hesitate,  whatever  the  personal 
consequence,  to  proclaim  in  turn  each  truth  she 
thinks  she  has  found. ' ' 

The  Character  Sketch,  written  by  her  when  the 
grave  had  but  closed  over  Mr.  Bradlaiigh.  does  not 
profess  to  be  an  iriiiiartial  summing  up  of  his  life's 
work.  I:  has  not  been  the  object  of  these  Sketches  to 
be  a  judicial  verdict  on  a  man's  life  and  work.     It 
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data  of  over-boiling  rother  than  imder-boiling  your 
[wtatoes.  in  case  your  evil  cookery  should  lead  to 
jour  being  pelted  with  them ;  his  struggles  with  a 
trocp-hoTHe  who  knew  more  than  a  man,  and  who 
would  jump  forward  or  backward,  present  his  head 
were  hia  tail  should  be,  and  otherwise  mock  at  the 
untrained  lanky  boy,  who  understood  soldiering  so 
much  lees  than  he  did  hiraeeU.  Our  recruit  soon 
made  his  way  into  the  trust  and  even  aflfectjon  of 
his  comrades,  as  he  did  alt  his  life  long  with  those 
among  whom  be  worked  :  but  his  first  days  were  not 
happy  onea :  they  were  spent  in  a  sailing  vessel, 
which  took  him  and  his  fellow -recruits  from  London 
to  Dublin,  and  he  was  very  sea-sick  and  ill  at  ease 
with  his  comrades.  They  mo<;ked  him  for  hia  shabby 
clothes  of  faded  black;  they  broke  open  his  box, 
pulled  out  his  books,  kicked  his  Greek  lexicon  to 
pieces,  and  nearly  doomed  his  Arabic  vocabulary  to 
Che  same  fate. 

THE  SBA-BICK  RECRUIT. 
He  was  too  heart-sick  and  too  sea-sick  to  defend 
his  property,  and  would  have  left  the  ship  with  very 
little  glory  had  it  not  been  for  an  incident  that  touch- 
ed his  sense  of  justice.  A  storm  arose,  and,  it  being 
necessary  to  shift  the  cargo,  the  captain  offered  the 
recruits  £5  tor  tbeir  help.     The  task  over,  and  the 
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Htomi  passed,  the  captain  refused  to  give  ttie  money ; 
there  were  murmurs,  but  no  one  dared  to  face  the 
captain  on  his  own  ship,  when  suddenly  the  lanky 
sea-sick  Isdsprang  from  the  crowd,  and  poured  out  on 
the  astonished  captain  a  flood  of  indignant  eloquence, 
reproaching  him  for  his  meanness  and  finally 
threatening  him  with  a  letter  to  the  Times!  The  cap- 
tain capitulated  before  tlie  vehement  orator,  and 
paid  the  promised  gratuity,  the  equally  amazed  re- 
cruits discovering  that  the  lad  who  had  seemed  so 
helpless  was  by  no  means  the  fool  be  looked.  Still, 
the  early  days  were  not  smooth ;  he  annoyed  the  offi- 
cers by  being  a  stickler  for  the  Queen's  Regulations, 
and  amused  the  men  by  his  climisinees  at  drill — the 
sense  that  he  was  compelled  to  leam  taking  all  the 
force  and  energy  out  of  him.  A  fight  with  a  bully, 
who  was  also  a  good  boxer,  was  one  of  his  early  steps 
to  pc^nilarity.  He  fought,  expecting  to  be  beaten, 
but  found  that  when  he  could  hit  his  enemy  the  ene- 
my wasobligedtofalldown.  Thenceforth  disregard 
ing  all  blows  aimed  at  himself,  he  knocked  his  oppo- 
nent down  as  often  as  be  could,  and  finally,  to  his  great 
surprise,  found  out  that  he  had  won.  ' '  No  one  can 
stand  against  a  blow  of  'Leaves',"  was  the  verdict, 
"  but  you're  a  fool  to  get  in  the  way  of  his  fist" 

BOME  EXPLOITS  OF    "LEAVES.    " 

"Leaves"  was  his  regimental  soubrtgiief,  for  he 
drank  only  tea  and  was  always  reading  books,  and 
when  they  found  that  being  a  teetotaler  and  a  student 
did  not  prevent  him  from  exhibiting  exceptional  phy- 
sical courage,  and  from  often  standing  between  tiiem 
and  unfair  treatment,  the  name  of  "Leaves"  became 
one  of  affection  instead  of  contempt 

On  one  or  two  occasions,  however,  be  nearly  came 
to  grief.  At  Rathmines  the  clei^man  of  the  parish 
preached  a  sermon,  which  was,  he  said,  above  the 
heads  of  the  soldiera  present.  This  annoyed  Private 
Bradlaugh,  and  he  wrot«  to  tbe  preacher,  criticising 
the  sermon  and  pointing  to  various  blundere  contein- 
ed  therein.  On  the  following  Sunday  the  regiment 
marched  to  church  as  usual,  but  ' '  Leaves  ' '  and  his 
comrades  were  pi'epared  for  action  if  any  further 
insolence  should  be  shown  in  the  pulpit.  A  contemp- 
tuous sentence,  began,  and  inamoment  three  hundred 
heavy  cavalry  sabres  smote  the  floor,  unhooked,  and 
allowed  to  fall  in  one  mighty  crash.  An  enquiry 
was  ordered,  and  Private  Bradlaugh  was  summoned, 
but  luckily  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  came  to  hold  a 
review,  and  no  further  action  was  taken. 

The  other  occasion  was  even  more  critical.  He 
was  orderly-room  clerk,  and  a  newly-arrived  young 
oflicer  came  into  the  room  where  he  was  sitting  at 
work,  and  addressed  to  him  some  discourteous  order. 
Private  Bradlaugh  took  no  notice.  The  order  was 
Vepeated  with  an  oath.  Still  no  movement.  Then 
it  came  again,  with  some  foul  words  added.  Tlie 
young  soldier  arose,  drew  himself  to  his  full  height, 
and  walking  up  to  tbe  officer,  bade  him  leave  the 
room,  or  he  would  tlirow  him  out.  The  offtcer  went, 
but  in  a  few  momentit  the  grounding  of  niuskets  was 
heard   outside,    the  d()or  opened,    and    tlie  Colonel 
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Rogers,  that  gentleman  never  put  on  him  the  slight- 
Mt  preasure.  only  asking  that  he  should  not  let  his 
busiams  suffer  on  account  of  his  personal  work.  To 
me«t  this  difficulty  Charles  Bradlaugh  adopted  the 
nom  dt  guerre  of  "Iconoclast,"  and  under  this  name 
lie  wrote  and  spoke  up  to  the  year  1868, 

A  OOOD  HUSBAND  AND  A  OOOD  FATHSR. 
In  1B54  he  married  Miss  Susannah  Hooper,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  strongest  and  meet  devoted 
admirere.  Mr,  Hooper  is  still  living,  very  old  and 
feeble  man.  but  to  the  end  "  my  son  Charles  ' '  was 
his  pride  and  glory ;  he  had  heard  the  boy  speak  in 
Bonner's  Fields,  and  watclied  him  with  unwavering 
admiration  until  the  grave  closed  over  him  before 
his  time.  "He  is  a  good  man,  ray  dear,"  old  Mr. 
Hooper  has  often  said  to  me ;  "  he  was  a  good  hua- 
band,  and  he  is  a  good  father.  He  has  been  too  good 
all  his  life  to  everybody  near  him.  "  No  man,  they 
say,  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  dt  ehambre.  Charles  Brad- 
Uugh  waa  a  hero  meet  of  all  to  thoee  who  lived  at  his 
side,  nearest  to  him  in  blood  or  friendship.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  fineet  testimony  to  his  worth  tiiat  those 
who  were  cloeeat  to  him  admired  him  and  loved  him 
even  more  than  any  other.  No  man  waa  more  per- 
fect in  the  borne.  Simple  in  his  taatea,  never  grum- 
bling about  food  or  other  triflea.  content  with  a  slice 
of  cold  tneat.  plenty  of  muBtard,  bread  and  butter, 
and  a  cup  of  tea — or  in  later  years  a  glass  of  claret — 
there  was  never  a  complaint  or  a  crcea  look.  He 
could  enjoy  a  good  dinner  if  it  came  in  his  way  ;  he 
was  perfectly  content  with  the  plainest  of  plain  fare 


e  that  any  one  could 


AND  LEOAUTY, 

Now  began  that  long  series  of  political  and  theo- 
logical struggles  that  made  him  so  loved  and  trusted 
a  leader  of  the  democracy.  As  a  popular  leader  he 
had  two  salient  characteristics :  consummate  audacity 
and  supreme  re«pect  for  law.  He  would  beat  his 
foes  with  legal  weapons,  and,  leading  his  followers 
into  the  moat  apparently  defiant  acts,  he  would  throw 
over  them  the  impenetrable  shield  of  legal  right.  One 
of  his  earliest  audacities  showed  this  in  marked 
fashion.  Some  poor  men  bad  saved  up  enough  to 
build  a  little  hall  in  Goldsmith's  Bow,  Hackney, 
but  they  built  it  on  freehold  land  without  observing 
some  formality  which  would  have  secured  them  in 
poeseesion.  The  freeholder  let  them  build,  and  then 
claimed  land  and  building  as  his  own.  The  men  in 
their  trouble  went  to  young  Charlee  Bradlaugh,  who, 
finding  that  they  were  legally  in  the  wrong,  advised 
t^em  to  offer  a  rent  of  £25  a  year.  The  freeholder, 
charmed  at  the  prospect  ^of  obtaining  a  hall  without 
building  it,  refused  io  let  the  ground,  and  stood  on 
his  "rights."  SoHr.  Bradlaugh  picked  out  a  hundred 
reliable  men,  and  pledged  tliem  to  obedience  and  the- 
maintenance  of  perfect  order.  He  then  went  with 
them  to  the  hall,  each  carrying  a  sbovel,  a  crowbar, 
or  other  convenient  tool,  and  directed  them  to  level 
the  halt  with  the  ground,  and  carry  away  every  bit 
of  the  building  materials.  These  were  divided  among 
the  BUhecribers,  and  the  freeholder  had  his  land,  bare 
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The  "fool's"  answer  was,  at  least,  more  grace- 
fully worded : — 

"Mr.  Verity  must  be  a  pleasant  man  to  encounter  if  he 
instrncted  Mr.  Fielden  to  write  the  above,  and  in  any  case 
the  prospect  of  meeting  a  teacher  whose  disciple  pens  such 
.an  epistle  is  an  enticing  one.  My  message  to  him  is  to 
aocastom  himself  to  a  more  gentlemanly  and  less  scrip- 
taral  style  of  communication.  Coarseness  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  virtue;  in  a  costermonger  or  a  piously  miseducated 
parson  it  is  to  be  looked  for;  in  a  public  speaker  or  writer 
it  is  better  avoided.^* 

IN  HYDE  PARK  AND  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

His  political  work  was  as  energetic  during  all 
these  years,  if  not  more  energetic,  than  h\%  anti- 
theological  propaganda.  He  came  prominently  be- 
fore the  comitry  in  1855,  when  he  gave  evidence  be- 
fore the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  disturbances  at  Hyde  Park  in  that  year;  his 
quiet  statement  that  he  went  to  the  park  because  Sir 
jRichard  Mayne  had  prohibited  the  meeting — "  I  had 
not  heard  then,  and  have  not  heard  now,  that  Sir 
fiichard  Mayne  has  any  power  to  forbid  my  going 
into  the  park,  therefore  I  wenV ' — his  urbane  offer  to 
show  the  Commissioner  how  to  unhorse  an  aggressive 
policeman,  if  one  who  was  present  would  mount  his 
horse  then  standing  below  in  Palace  Yard,  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  time. 

In  the  Reform  agitation  he  played  a  prominent  part, 
and  many  a  tale  is  told  by  London  reformers  of 
those  exciting  days ;  how  he  charged  on  hoi'seback  up 
the  steps  of  Trafalgar  Square  to  stop  some  stone- 
throwing  that  had  been  begun  near  the  National 
Gallery,  and  that  might  have  grown  in  a  few  min- 
utes into  a  riot  impossible  to  quell ;  how  he  frus- 
trated attempts  to  break  their  processions,  on  one 
occasion  having  a  hansom  cab,  with  a  protesting 
**  swell"  inside,  lifted  off  its  wheels,  carried  bodily 
away,  and  deposited  in  a  side  street ;  how  he*cleared 
out  a  comer  where  a  number  of  thieves  had  congre- 
gated, with  a  heavy  riding  whip  as  his  weapon  ;  how 
lie  stopped  the  commencing  fight  when  the  Hyde 
Park  railings  went  doMm.  All  these  stories  and 
many  more  are  written  in  the  loving  memories  of 
those  who  followed  him  and  found  him  always 
brave  and  true.  And  they  delight  to  tell  how  he 
would  defy  unfair  authority  under  shield  of  law. 

READY  TO  REPEL  FORCE  WITH  FORCE. 

Thus  a  great  meeting  was  called  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  while  Parliament  was  sitting,  to  protest 
against  action  taken  in  the  House  of  Conmions — a 
quite  illegal  thing.  The  meeting  was  forbidden,  the 
-promoters  in  despair.  They  went  to  Charles  Brad- 
laugh  ;  he  called  the  meeting,  merely  changing  the 
form  in  which  the  object  was  couched,  making  it 
legal  instead  of  illegal,  and  defied  the  authorities  to 
break  it  up.  So  again,  with  a  forbidden  Hyde  Park 
meeting,  he  informed  the  police  of  his  intention ; 
^aent  for  by  a  statesman  high  in  office,  he  repeated  his 
<ietermination ;  told  that  the  meeting  would  be 
tooken  up  by  the  soldiers,  he  gravely  thanked  his 
informant  for  the  warning,  saying  that  he  would  not 
lead  unarmed  men  into  danger  of  being  shot  down ; 


that  he  would  not  be  the  first  to  use  violence,  but 
that  if  violence  were  illegally  conmiitted  on  the 
people,  peacefully  assembled  in  legal  meeting,  he 
would  repel  force  by  force.  Said  with  his  peculiar 
slow  gravity,  with  level- fronting  eyes,  the  menace 
would  not  fail  of  its  full  weight.  The  statesman 
understood,  the  meeting  was  held,  and  no  attack  was 
made.  But  he  had  taken  all  his  precautions.  Two 
hundred  men  were  around  him,  ready  to  obey  him, 
and  had  the  soldiers  been  wickedly  sent  out  to  fire  on 
the  people,  he  was  ready,  as  he  said,  to  repel  force 
by  force,  to  guard  the  people  who  trusted  him  and 
answered  to  his  summons. 

HIS  SYMPATHIES  WITH  FRANCE. 

In  foreign  politics  he  took  an  active  part,  aiding 
in  the  famous  defense  of  Dr.  Simon  Bernard  in  1859, 
and  in  the  same  year  delivering  a  lecture  against  the 
French  Emperor  that  so  disturbed  the  occupant  of 
the  Tuilleries  that  representations  were  made  to  the 
English  (Government,  and  the  London  hall  engaged 
for  the  lecture  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  police. 
He  hated  Louis  Napoleon  as  he  hated  few  men  :  ''  Le 
sang  de  mes  amis, ' '  he  wrote,    '  *  etait  8ur  son  dme.  * ' 

But  when  Napoleon  fell,  he  threw  himself,  heart 
and  soul,  into  an  agitation  to  prevent  the  English 
alliance  with  (Germany  for  which  the  English  Court 
was  believed  to  be  working,  and  that  so  successfully 
that  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  Government  of 
National  Defence,  which  wrote  him  that  in  France 
He  would  always  be  concitoyen.  For  Prince  Napoleon 
(Jerome)  he  had  a  real  affection,  regarding  him  as 
exceptionally  able  and  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  possi- 
bilities ;  but  he  would  often  be  angered  by  the  indo- 
lence with  which  his  own  active  nature  had  no  sym- 
pathy, and  by  the  folly  which  would  let  some  trivial 
amusement  draw  him  away  from  great  affairs  of 
State. 

AN  ITALIAN    ADVENTURE. 

Italy,  too,  he  served  in  the  da3rs  ere  Italy  became 
again  a  nation.  For  Mazzini  he  entertained  a  posi- 
tive veneration.  '  *  I  would  have  died  for  that  nfan, '  * 
he  has  said  to  me — only  wishing  that  some  worldly 
insight  into  men's  characters  could  have  been  added 
to  the  courage  of  the  hero  and  the  loftiness  of  the 
saint.  Carrying  letters  from  Italy  to  Mazzini  in 
which  men's  lives  were  hidden,  he  once  nearly  lost 
his  own.  The  Papal  gendarmes  boarded  the  vessel  in 
which  he  was,  and,  all  persuasion  failing,  he  was  at 
last  compelled  to  draw  his  revolver;  none  dared 
attack  him  in  front,  but  they  would  have  captured 
him  from  behind  had  not  a  plucky  American  sprung 
to  his  help  and  placed  his  back  against  Charles  Brad- 
laugh's,  arming  himself  with  a  chair  as  a  weapon. 
The  gendarmes  departed  for  further  orders,  and  the 
ship  was  out  of  reach  ere  they  could  return. 

He  had  one  purely  comical  adventure,  interesting 
only  in  showing  the  readiness  with  which  he  could 
extricate  himself  from  a  difficulty.  The  police  at 
Montalbo  tried  to  deprive  him  of  his  revolver,  on  the 
ground  that  the  carrying  of  revolvers  was  forbidden 
by  the  Italian  law.     Having  already  found  it  useful. 
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of  ' '  The  Irish  People  to  the  World.  *  *  He  has  told  me 
mucti  of  the  secret  history  of  this  movement,  of  its 
leaders,  the  faithful  and  the  betrayers :  but  as  there 
are  still  some  people  living  who  might  suffer  from  the 
recital,  however  interesting  and  valuable  from  a 
historical  standpoint,  I  have,  as  yet,  no  right  to  break 
silence. 

It  must  suffice  to  say  that  he  regarded  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  as  justifying  forcible 
resistance  to  the  Executive,  which  thus  became  tyr- 
ant instead  of  constitutional  ruler ;  and  though  Cory- 
don  's  personal  fear  of  the  consequences  prevented  him 
from  betraying  Mr.  Bradlaugh  as  he  betrayed  others, 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  s  connection  with  the  movement  was 
so  well  known  to  the  authorities  that  he  was  closely 
watched  by  the  police,  who,  however,  found  them- 
selves foiled  by  their  acute  quarry  In  187B,  we  find 
him  earnestly  urging  union  between  the  Irish  party 
and  the  English  Radical  party,  pleading  then,  as  he 
had  pleaded  for  three  and  twenty  years,  for  justice  to 
and  freedom  for  Ireland. 

THE  FREETHINKER'S  CLAIM  TO  AFFIRM. 

His  legal  conflicts,  maintained  through  all  these 
years  of  public  activity,  were  many  and  great.  Apart 
from  all  the  minor  struggles,  like  those  at  Devonport, 
he  had  two  great  and  prolonged  battles,  one  on  oaths 
in  courts  of  justice,  the  other  on  freedom  of  the  news- 
paper press. 

He  was  concerned  first  with  one  or  two  cases  in 
which  other  freethinker's  and  he  himself  suffered 
injustice  because  the  law  permitted  them  neither  to 
swear  nor  to  affirm.  In  1867,  a  Christian  named  De 
Rin,  who  was  largely  in  debt  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
sought  to  escape  the  payment  of  the  debt  under  cover 
of  the  legal  incapacity  of  his  creditor  to  swear  in  its 
proof.  The  battle  was  waged  in  many  courts  In  one 
the  judges  refused  to  hear  Mr  Bradlaugh  except  upon 
affidavit,  and  he  was  incompetent  to  make  an  affi 
davit;  in  another,  he  could  not  give  evidence;  the 
case  dragged  on  wearily,  the  indefatigable  atheist 
finding  new  ground  on  which  to  proceed  after  every 
defeat. 

Meanwhile,  he  petitioned  Parliament,  he  agitated 
through  the  press,  and  in  1870  then  won  his  case,  but 
the  defendant  promptly  became  bankrupt,  so  Mr. 
i^radlaugh  never  got  his  debt,  and  was  left  crippled 
with  the  enormous  costs  of  the  three  years'  struggle. 
The  freethinker  became  a  competent  witness,  but  the 
champion  was  left  crushed  by  a  load  of  debt.  So  in 
the  later  oath  struggle,  the  way  to  all  future  free- 
thinker's is  open,  but  he  has  paid  toll  with  his  life. 

HIS  SERVICES  TO  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  other  great  conflict  was  against  giving  £400 
surety  against  the  appearance  of  blasphemous  or  sedi  - 
tious  articles  in  a  newspaper  published  at  less  than 
sixpence.  The  law  was  one  of  the  Georgian  statutes, 
designed  to  prevent  a  free  press.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had 
refused  to  give  these  sureties  on  the  ground  that  he 
would  forfeit  them  in  every  issue  of  his  paper,  and 
he  was  not  rich  enough  to  conduct  the  paper  at  so 
heavy  a  cost.     He  was  prosecuted,  and  penalties  of 


£20  per  copy  issued  were  claimed.  He  politely 
answered  that  he  did  not  keep  so  much  money  at  his 
bank — the  paper  had  been  issued  weekly  for  eight 
years — and  printed  on  his  paper,  '  *  Prosecuted  by  Her 
Majesty's  Attorney -General. "  The  battle  was  long, 
and  he  tripped  up  the  Crown  over  and  over  again — 
'the  whole  story  ought  to  be  read  in  detail  by  those 
who  would  understand  his  extraordinary  readiness 
and  address — till  at  last  the  prosecution  broke  down. 
Just  then  the  Tory  Government  went  out  of  office, 
and  the  Liberals  came  in.  Tlie  prosecution  was  again 
commenced,  and  again  fought  by  the  imdaunted 
editor,  until  a  bill  was  brought  in  repealing  the 
statute  under  which  he  was  prosecuted,  and  a  stet 
processus  was  entered  by  the  Crown.  John  Stuart 
Mill  wrote  to  the  victorious  combatant  a  warm  letter 
of  congratulation,  saying  that  *' You  have  gained  a 
very  honorable  success  in  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the 
mischievous  Act  by  your  persevering  resistance. ' ' 

DEBTS  AND  DIFFICULTIES. 

Victorious,  yes;  but  again,  at  what  a  cost!  The 
last  stroke  of  financial  ruin  came  to  him  in  his  busi- 
ness ,  large  orders  given  were  thrown  back  on  his 
hands  when  the  customers  found  he  was  *  *  Bradlaugh 
the  Atheist, ' '  and  he  consequently  detei*mined  to  give 
up  all  business  and  trust  to  his  tongue  and  pen  for  his 
livelihood.  His  liabilities  were  enormous,  but  his 
honor  was  so  trusted  that  he  was  able  to  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy by  his  personal  promise  to  pay  if  time  were 
given  him.  He  sold  everything  he  possessed  except 
his  books ;  his  home  that  he  had  got  together  by  hard 
work,  his  furniture,  even  a  diamond  ring  given  him 
by  a  grateful  person  whom  he  had  helped.  He  sent 
his  children  to  school ;  his  wife,  not  physiciiUy  able 
to  bear  the  life  he  faced,  went  to  live  with  her 
parents  in  the  country,  and  he  took  two  small  rooms 
in  Turner  Street,  Whitechapel,  for  which  he  yxiid  3s. 
6d.  a  week,  and  where  he  remained  until  he  had 
cleared  off  most  of  his  liabilities.  He  then  moved  to 
lodgings  over  a  music  shop  in  Circus  Road,  St.  John's 
Wood,  where  he  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
his  daughters  joining  him  on  the  death  of  their 
mother  in  1877.  When  he  died  he  left  behind  him 
not  one  personal  debt ;  all  who  had  trusted  to  honor 
found  their  claims  discharged.  He  died  poor  indeed, 
with  no  personal  property  save  his  library,  his  Indian 
gifts,  and  his  very  modest  wardrobe ;  but  he  left  his 
name  free,  his  honor  unstained. 

MR.  BRADLAUGH  IN  AMERICA. 

Part  of  his  debts  he  cleared  off  by  lectures  delivered 
in  America.  There  he  was  an  immense  favorite,  both 
as  speaker  and  as  man.  From  the  New  York  Customs 
officer  over  his  luggage,  as  he  chalked  it  without  ex- 
amination, *  *  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  we  know  you  here,  and 
the  least  we  can  do  for  you  is  to  pass  you  through 
comfortably, ' '  to  the  greatest  literary  men  of  the 
States,  all  united  to  do  him  honor.  The  Lotos  Club 
welcomed  him  as  a  most  honored  guest,  and  he  met 
there  a  crowd  of  celebrities.  At  Boston,  Wendell 
Phillips  took  the  chair  at  his  first  lecture,  Charles 
Sumner  gave    him  public   greeting,   and  William 
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hood,  he  wrote,  early  in  the  present  century  (some 
time  in  the  thirties) ,  a  hook  on  the  limitation  of  the 
family,  entitled  the  '•Fruits  of  Philosophy.*'  The 
book  circulated  in  America  and  in  England,  hut  not 
very  largely.  At  the  close  of  1876,  it  was  suddenly 
attached  at  Bristol  and  at  the  beginning  of  1877  ite 
London  publisher,  Mr.  Charles  Watts,  who  published 
also  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  myself,  was  prosecuted 
for  it  as  an  obscene  book.  He  pleaded  guilty,  to  our 
^reat  wrath  and  dismay ;  and  as  the  question  was  of 
immense  public  importance,  being  notliing  less  than 
the  right  of  giving  to  the  poor  important  informa- 
tion at  a  low  price,  we  determined  to  become  pub- 
lishers and  reissue  the  pamphlet.  We  recognized  the 
horrible  misconceptions  that  would  probably  arise ; 
he  believed  that  he  was  forfeiting  all  hope  of  sitting 
for  Northampton  ;  but  the  ciy  of  the  poor  was  in  our 
ears,  and  we  could  not  permit  .the  discussion  of  the 
population  question,  in  its  one  practical  aspect,  to  be 
crushed. 

We  did  not  like  the  pamphlet,  but  to  stop  it  was  to 
stop  all.  We  took  a  shop,  printed  the  tract,  sent 
notice  to  the  police  that  we  would  personally  sell  it 
to  them  and  did  so.  We  were  arrested  and  commit- 
ted for  trial.  We  moved  the  action  to  the  Court  of 
Qaeen's  Bench  by  writ  of  certiorari,  granted  after 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  had  read  the  pamphlet, 
saying  that  if  it  were  an  obscene  book  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word  he  would  refuse  the  writ. 
We  were  tried ;  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  summed  up 
strongly,  very  strongly,  for  an  acquittal,  but  the  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  condemning  the  book  while 
"  completely  exonerating  * '  us  from  any  wrong  in- 
tent. This  the  Judge  reluctantly  translated  into  a 
verdict  of  guilty,  and  then  let  us  go  on  our  own 
recognizances  for  a  week.  Subsequently,  the  Judge 
said  he  would  have  let  us  go  if  we  would  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Court,  but  as  we  insisted  on  being 
contumacious,  he  must  sentence  us  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. After  which,  he  set  us  free,  on  our 
own  recognizances  again,  to  appeal  on  a  point  of 
law,  we  promising  not  to  sell  pending  the  appeal, 
llie  appeal  was  successful,  the  sentence  quashed,  and 
we  reconunenced  the  sale. 

Then  Mr.  Bradlaugh  took  the  aggressive,  and  com- 
menced an  action  against  the  police  for  retaining  our 


property,  the  pamphlets  seized.  He  was  successful, 
recovered  the  pamphlets,  and  sold  them  marked 
*  •  Recovered  from  the  police.  * '  The  sale  continued 
for  some  time.  At  last  we  received  an  intimation 
that  no  further  prosecution  would  be  attempted,  and 
we  then  at  once  dropped  the  sale  of  the  book.  I 
wrote  a  pamphlet  containing  all  the  information 
given  by  Dr.  Knowlton,  but  less  antiquated  and 
more  concise ;  it  has  had  an  immense  circulation, 
and  no  prosecution  against  it  has  ever  been  attempted 
here.  In  New  South  Wales  it  was  attacked,  but  was 
vindicated  in  a  most  luminous  judgment  by  Justice 
Windmeyer,  of  the  Supreme  Court— a  judgment  that 
we  reprinted  here,  as  our  complete  justification. 
So  ended  a  terrible  struggle,  in  which  indeed  we  suf- 
fered bitterly  and  were  fouled  by  every  insult  that 
profligates  could  formulate,  but  in  which  we  gave 
the  poor  knowledge  that  has  raised  thousands  out  of 
direst  poverty,  and  saved  thousands  of  poor  men's 
wives  from  despair. 

A  NOBt£  LIFE. 

With  this  hardly -won  victory,  I  close  these  poor 
notes  on  a  noble  life.  From  1880  onwards  all  the 
world  knows  how  Charles  Bradlaugh  fought,  how  he 
won  his  right,  how  he  passed  his  Oaths  Act,  how  he 
made  his  mark  in  Parliament,  how  the  world  caught 
some  glimpse  of  the  real  man,  how  the  Commons 
made  him  amends  as  he  lay  dying,  how  one  cry  of 
regret  went  up  beside  his  grave,  how  England's 
greatest  Minister  spoke  of  him,  erstwhile  despised 
and  hated,  as  "  *  that  distinguished  man  and  useful 
member  of  this  House.  * '  Man  of  unswerving  princi  - 
pie  and  unflinching  courage,  of  noble  ambition  and 
imfaltering  will,  of  keen  insight  and  strong  grasp, 
of  laborious  patience  and  overmastering  eloquence, 
he  would  have  done  yeoman  service  to  his  country 
had  he  lived,  but  he  would  have  been  no  greater  man, 
nor  left  an  example  more  inspiring.  To  us  who 
loved  him  the  loss  is  irremediable,  and  England  will 
seek  long  ere  she  find  a  sturdier  and  more  loyal  son. 
Without  faith  in  God,  but  full  of  love  to  man,  he  led 
a  pure  and  noble  life,  and  he  has  won  the  only 
immortality  his  strong  soul  craved,  the  memory  of 
honest  service,  faithfully  wrought,  loyally  rendered 
— deathless  memory  in  a  world  made  nobler  by  his 
living,  richer  by  his  sacrifices,  poorer  by  his  death. 
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an  Englishman  and  a  parson,  but  after  allowing  for 
that  initial  difference  there  is  much  resemblance  be- 
tween the  man  who  saved  the  Papacy  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  man  who  saved  Protestantism  in  the 
eighteenth.  Loyola  is,  no  doubt,  a  much  more  pic- 
turesque and  a  more  heroic  figure.  The  brilliant 
cavalier  whose  leg  was  smashed  by  a  cannon  ball  at 
the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  set  about  the  task  of  rallying 
the  forces  of  Catholic  Christendom  in  a  manner  more 
worthy  of  a  countryman  of  the  Cid  and  of  Cervan- 
tes than  did  the  trim  little  man  who  was  reared  in 
Epworth  parsonage.  But  both  had  the  same  central 
idea  at  heart,  both  were  inflamed  witli  a  passion  for 
souls,  and  both  sought  to  save  souls  by  organizing  a 
Religious  Order.  The  English  Church  in  those  days, 
being  a  distinctly  non-spiritual  and  Erastian  institu- 
tion, drove  out  the  man  whose  labors  might  have 
reared  an  invulnerable  rampart  for  Anglicanism 
throughout  the  world.  The  Roman  church  being 
wiser  in  its  day  and  generation,  has  garrisoned  its 
outposts  with  the  followers  of  Loyola.  The  story  is 
old  and  trite,  but  those  who  care  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject will  find  the  parallel  between  Loyola  and  Wesley 
and  Gen.  Booth  much  closer  than  fervent  Protestants 
generally  recognize. 

In  one  respect,  and  that  one  tlie  most  important, 
the  two  great  foimders  of  the  rival  Orders  resembled 
each  other.  Both  must  have  possessed  an  iix)n  con- 
stitution, and  a  capacity  for  bearing  pam  and 
fatigue  almost  beyond  belief.  When  Loyola  had  his 
leg  crushed  it  was  badly  set,  and  had  to  be  broken 
again  in  order  that  it  might  be  reset.  When  it  was 
reset  a  piece  of  bone  protruded.  Loyola  had  it  sawn 
off.  He  then  had  his  leg  stretched  by  an  iron  boot, 
bearing  the  torture  with  the  stoicism  of  a  red  Indian. 
After  this  operation  he  lived  for  months  as  a  beggar 
in  the  streets  of  Manresa,  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground, 
subsisting  on  roots  and  bread  and  butter,  and  scourg- 
ing himself  six  times  a  day.  On  one  occasion  he  lay 
unconscious  for  eight  days,  and  escaped  death  almost 
by  a  miracle.  He  then  begged  his  bread  through 
Italy,  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  frequently  being 
almost  dead  from  hunger.  All  this  was  before  he 
began  the  constitution  of  his  Society.  Yet  he  lived 
to  be  sixty -five.  Wesley  lived  much  longer,  and 
although  he  never  subjected  his  constitution  to  the 
savage  barbarities  practiced  by  Loyola,  he  put  him- 
self through  a  regimen  severe  enough  to  have  killed 
a  dozen  ordinary  men. 

WESLEY'S  PHYSICAL  ENDURANCE. 

The  first  fact  about  Wesley  unquestionably  was  his 
physical  endurance.  Without  that  marvellous  body, 
which  seemed  to  be  of  tempered  steel,  not  even  his 
great  genius  would  have  left  so  deep  and  broad  an 
impress  upon  the  history  of  the  world.  There  is 
among  religious  men  a  tendency  to  despise  the  body. 
Ignatius  Loyola  expressed  a  strong  wish  that  on  his 
death  his  corpse  might  be  thrown  into  a  flaying 
place,  in  order  that  it  might  be  torn  and  pecked  to 
pieces  by  birds  of  prey  and  wild  animals,  as  it  was 
iw  longer  anjrthing  but  a  lump  of  clay  and  a  mere 


heap  of  refuse.     This  was  characteristic  of  tlie  in- 
gratitude of  the  spiritual  man.      Wesley  did  not 
carry  contempt  for  his  physical  frame  to  such  an  ex 
tent ;  and  assuredly,  if  ever  any  man  had  reason  to 
be  obliged  to  his  body,  it  was  John  Wesley. 

He  came  of  a  vigorous  and  prolific  stock.  He  was 
one  of  a  family  of  nineteen  children,  and  hift  grand- 
mother had  survived  twenty-five  confinements! 
Wesley  inherited  toughness  and  tenacity  of  life. 
When  he  entered  his  eightieth  year  he  had  no  more 
pain  or  bodily  infirmities  tlian  when  he  was  twenty 
five.  When  he  was  eighty  eight  he  made  a  tour 
through  the  land.  He  went  on  preaching  to  the  last. 
For  seventy  years  he  said  he  had  never  lost  a  night's 
sleep,  or  knowTi  what  it  was  to  be  low-spirited  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  He  must  have  had  a  marvellous 
digestion,  and  a  constitution  without  a  fiaw,  for  he 
was  in  trouble  like  other  men,  and  had  even  more 
than  his  ordinary  proportion  of  unhappy  love  affairs. 
He  married  a  Xantippe  of  a  wife,  he  frequently  went 
in  peril  of  his  life  from  mobs,  and  he  liad  upon  his 
head  the  eternal  welfare  of  his  flock ;  yet  all  these 
things  never  cost  him  a  night's  sleep,  or  gave  him  a 
fit  of  the  blues.  As  a  human  mechanism  he  must 
have  been  near  perfection.  He  was  a  little  fellow — 
not  much  bigger  than  a  Newmarket  jockey — standing 
only  5  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  and  turning  the  scales  at 
122  pounds.  With  muscles  of  whipcord  and  bones 
of  steel,  with  lungs  of  leather  and  the  heart  of  a  lion, 
Wesley  was  always  in  fighting  trim,  without  an 
ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  on  his  bones. 

HIS  CAPACITY  FOR  SLEEP. 

When  crossing  tlie  Atlantic,  he  records  in  his 
diary  :  '  *  We  had  another  storm.  Our  bed  being  wet, 
I  laid  me  down  on  the  floor  and  slept  sound  till  morn- 
ing. And  I  believe  I  shall  not  find  it  needful  to  go 
to  bed  (as  it  is  called)  any  more. '  *  He  slept  out  in 
the  open  air  all  his  life  without  more  than  once 
catching  a  serious  cold.  He  records  that  tlie  fear  of 
lying  in  tlie  woods  is  a  mere  lion  in  the  way.  "I 
have  lain  many  nights  in  the  open  air  and  received 
all  the  dews  that  fell, '  *  and  that  too  in  a  Southern 
swamp  As  for  his  capacity  for  sleeping,  that  was 
phenomenal.  On  one  occasion  he  lay  down  on  a 
barge  off  the  coast  of  Georgia.  He  wrapped  himself 
from  head  to  foot  in  a  large  cloak  to  keep  off  the  sand 
flies,  and  fell  fast  asleep  on  the  iquarter  deck.  * '  Be- 
tween one  and  two  I  awaked  under  water,  be- 
ing so  fast  asleep  that  I  did  not.  find  where 
I  was  till  my  mouth  was  full  of  it."  But 
although  he  was  capable  of  sleeping  soundly  enough 
to  defy  the  trumpet  of  Israel,  he  did  not  spend  much 
time  in  bed.  His  sleep  was  deep,  but  not  long.  He 
went  to  bed  when  he  could  between  nine  and  ten. 
He  always  got  up  at  four,  and  to  this  practice  he 
largely  atti-ibutes  the  extraordinary  preservation  of 
his  faculties  in  extreme  old  age. 

When  he  was  eighty  he  said  he  imputed  his  im- 
munity from  the  weakness  of  advancing  years  to 
the  following  causes :  * '  (1)  To  the  power  of  God  fit- 
ting me  for  what  He  calls  me  to ;  (2)  to  my  still 
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tity  his  services  are  ignored.  Yet  in  the  evolution 
of  English  religion  that  poor  wife-killer  was  more 
important  than  half  the  Bench  of  Bishops. 

WESLEY  AS  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 

The  Methodist  movement  at  its  inception,  like 
that  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  its  latest  state  of 
development,  was  essentially  humanitarian.  The 
Wesleys  and  the  rest  of  Holy  Club  persisted  in  doing 
what  service  they  could  to  the  prisoners  and  two  or 
three  poor  families  in  town.  They  were  howled  at 
accordingly,  and,  in  making  efforts  to  repel  the  at- 
tacks of  the  scornful,  they  proposed  to  their  friends 
or  opponents,  as  they  had  opportunity,  a  set  of  quee- 
tioDs  which  contain  in  germ  the  gist  of  '  *  In  Darkest 
England.*'  I  only  came  upon  these  questions  last 
month,  and  I  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  evidence 
which  they  afforded  of  the  spiritual  lineage  of  Gen- 
eral Booth's  scheme  that  I  venture  to  quote  them  at 
some  length : 

1.  Whether  it  does  not  concern  all  men  of  all  conditions 
to  imitate  Him  as  much  as  they  can,  '*  Who  went  about 
doing  good?" 

Whether  all  Christians  are  not  concerned  in  that  com- 
mand,  *^  While  we  have  time,  let  us  do  good  to  all  men  ^^ 

Whether  we  shall  not  be  more  happy  hereafter  the  more 
good  we  do  now  } 

Whether  we  can  be  happy  at  all  hereafter,  unless  we 
have,  according  to  our  power,  *'fed  the  hungry,  clothed 
the  naked,  visited  those  that  are  sick,  and  in  prison; "  and 
made  all  these  actions  subservient  to  a  higher  porpoee, 
even  the  saving  of  souls  from  death  t 

Whether  it  be  not  our  bounden  duty  always  to  remem- 
ber that  He  did  more  for  us  than  we  can  do  for  Him,  who 
■asares  us,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 

least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me  V 
******* 

3.  Whether,  upon  the  considerations  above-mentioned, 
we  may  not  try  to  do  g^ood  to  those  that  are  hungry, 
naked,  or  sick  ?  In  particular,  whether,  if  we  know  any 
necessitous  family,  we  may  not  give  them  a  little  food, 
clothes,  or  physic,  as  they  want  ? 

Whether  we  may  not  contribute,  what  little  we  are 
able,  toward  having  their  children  clothed  and  taught  to 
readf 

Whether  we  may  not  take  care  that  they  be  taught 
their  catechism,  and  short  prayers  for  morning  and  even- 
ing? 

4.  Lastly,  Whether,  upon  the  considerations  above 
mentioned,  we  may  not  try  to  do  good  to  those  that  are  in 
prison  ?  In  particular.  Whether  we  may  not  release  such 
well-disposed  persons  as  remain  in  prison  for  small  sums  ? 

Whether  we  may  not  lend  smaller  sums  to  those  that 
are  of  any  trade,  that  they  may  procure  themselves  tools 
and  materials  to  work  with  ? 

Whether  we  may  not  give  to  them  who  appear  to  want 
it  most  a  little  money,  or  clothes,  or  physic  ? 

Here  we  have  the  whole  principle  in  a  rudimen- 
tary form.  This  was  the  starting  point  of  Method- 
ism. (General  Booth  has  simply  worked  back  in  his 
own  fashion  to  the  position  which  John  Wesley 
occupied  when  he  was  a  yoimg  man  of  seven- and- 
twenty. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  laying  down  abstract  principles 
tiiat  John  Wesley  showed  himself  the  genuine  social 
progenitor  of  the  Darkest  England  scheme.    He  start- 


ed the  poor  man's  bank,  and  the  poor  man's  lawyer, 
and  the  labor  factory  at  Whitechapel  is  but  a  devel- 
opment of  the  arrangement  by  which  the  unemployed 
Methodists  were  set  to  work  in  the  Society  room  at 
the  Foundry.  If  the  Weeleyans  had  but  followed  up 
these  beginnings  of  social  enterprise  as  zealously  as 
they  did  the  work  of  conversion  there  would  have 
been  no  room  for  General  Booth.  And  here  I  pause 
to  make  a  curious  letter  extract  from  Mf.  Wesley '» 
journal  of  May,  1789,  from  which  it  will  appear  that 
in  his  strong  objection  to  committees  and  the  like 
Greneral  Booth  is  but  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  spiritual  progenitor.  Speaking  of  the  room 
which  he  built  at  Bath  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  followers,  he  said  : 

I  had  not  at  first  the  least  apprehension  or  design  of 
being  personally  engaged,  either  in  the  expense  of  this 
work,  or  in  the  direction  of  it,  having  appointed  eleven 
feoffees,  on  whom  I  supposed  these  burdens  would  fall  of 
course.  But  I  quickly  found  my  mistake;  first  with  re- 
gard to  the  expense:  for  the  whole  undertaking  must  have 
stood  still,  had  not  I  immediately  taken  upon  myself  the 
payment  of  all  the  workmen;  so  that  before  I  knew  where 
I  was,  I  had  contracted  a  debt  of  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  I  presently  received  letters  from  my 
friends  in  London,  Mr.  Whitefield  in  particular,  that 
neither  he  nor  they  would  have  an3rthing  to  do  with  the 
building,  neither  contribute  anjrthing  towards  it,  unless  I 
would  instantly  discharge  all  feoffees,  and  do  ever3rthing 
in  my  own  name.  Many  reasons  they  gave  for  this;  but 
one  was  enough,  viz.,  **That  such  feoffees  always  would 
have  it  in  their  power  to  control  me;  and  if  I  preached 
not  as  they  liked,  to  turn  me  out  of  the  room  I  had  built.** 
I  accordingly  yielded  to  their  advice,  and  calling  all  the 
feoffees  together,  cancelled  (no  man  opposing)  the  instru- 
ment made  before,  and  took  the  whole  management  into 
my  own  hands.  Money,  it  is  true,  I  had  not,  nor  any 
human  prospect  or  probability  of  procuring  it;  but  I  knew 
**the  earth  is  the  Lord^s  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  and  in 
His  name  set  out,  nothing  doubting. 

WESLEY'S  LABOR  FACTORY. 

That,  however,  is  by  the  way.  Here  is  John  Wes- 
ley's accoimt  of  his  first  experiment  in  the  shape  of  a 
labor  factory : 

Monday^  November  3,  1740.— We  distributed,  as  every 
one  had  need,  among  the  numerous  poor  of  our  Society, 
the  clothes  of  several  kinds,  which  many  who  could  spare 
them  had  brought  for  that  purpose. 

Tvieaday^  25. — After  several  methods  proposed  for  em- 
ploying those  who  were  out  of  business,  we  determined  to 
make  a  trial  of  one  which  several  of  our  brethren  recom- 
mended to  us.  Our  aim  was,  with  as  little  expense  as 
possible,  to  keep  them  at  once  from  want  and  from  idle- 
ness; in  order  to  do  which,  we  took  twelve  of  the  poorest, 
and  a  teacher,  into  the  Society-room,  where  they  were 
employed  for  four  months,  till  spring  came  on,  in  carding 
and  spinning  of  cotton.  And  the  design  answered:  they 
were  employed  and  maintained  with  very  little  more  than 
the  produce  of  their  own  labor. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  SALVAGE  CORPS. 

Next  year  he  determined  to  go  a  step  further  in  the 
same  direction.     We  read : 

Thursday^  May  7, 1741. — I  reminded  the  United  Society 
that  many  of  our  brethren  and  sisters  had  not  needful 
food;  many  were  destitute  of  convenient  clothing;  many 
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deorned.     The  following  passages  might  be  mistaken 
for  extracts  from  *  *  In  Darkest  England  ' ' : 

Saturday,  February  8,  1753.  I  visited  one  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea  prison;  a  nursery  of  all  manner  of  wickedness. 
Oh  shame  to  man,  that  there  should  be  such  a  place,  such 
a  picture  of  hell  upon  earth  ! 

On  Friday  and  Saiurday,  I  visited  as  many  more  as  I 
•could.  I  found  some  in  their  cells  underground;  others 
in  their  garrets,  half  starved  both  with  cold  and  hunger, 
added  to  weakness  and  pain.  But  I  found  not  one  of  them 
unemployed  who  was  able  to  crawl  about  the  room.  So 
wickedly,  devilishly  false  is  that  common  objection, 
"  They  are  poor,  only  because  they  are  idle  ! "  If  you  saw 
these  things  with  your  own  eyes,  could  you  lay  out  money 
in  ornaments  or  superfluities  ? 

HOW  TO  EXTRACT  THE  POIBON  FROM  RICHES. 

Wesley's  views  on  social  economics  were  strongly 
colored  by  his  religions  connections.  Regarding 
love  of  money  as  the  root  of  all  evil,  he  strongly  con- 
demned all  accmnulation.  A  Wesleyan  millionaire 
would  have  been  a  monstrosity  in  his  eyes.  One  of 
the  last  sermons  which  he  ever  preached  was  speci- 
fically addressed  to  the  inculcation  of  the  doctrine  that 
wealth  was  a  thing  to  be  regarded  with  dread  by  the 
sincere  Christian.  *  *  The  designedly  procuring  more 
of  this  world's  goods  than  will  supply  the  plain  nec- 
essaries of  life,  not  delicacies,  nor  superfluities — the 
the  laboring  after  a  larger  measure  of  worldly  sub- 
stance ;  a  larger  measure  of  gold  and  silver,  the  lay- 
ing up  any  more  than  these  ends  require  is  expressly 
and  absolutely  forbidden.  Whoever  did  not  abide 
by  this  commandment  practically  denied  the  faith, 
was  worse  than  an  African  infidel,  became  an  abom- 
ihation  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  and  purchased  for  him- 
self heU- fire. " 

He  groaned  in  spirit  and  was  troubled  over  the 
economic  results  of  a  revival  of  religion.     Oodliness, 
having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  as  well  as 
that  which  is  to  come,  naturally  brings  riches  in  its 
train.    Diligence  and  frugality,  the  children  of  true 
religion,   are   in  turn  the  parents  of  wealth.     But 
wealth  is  of  all  things  the  most  deadly  enemy  of  true 
religion.      Wesley  wrote,    ' '  I  fear  wherever  riches 
have  increased,  the  essence  of  religion  has  decreased 
in  the  same  proportion. "     But  as  by  the  nature  of 
things,  riches  must  increase  as  the  fruit  of  religion, 
he  found  himself  in  a  vicious  circle.     How  could  he 
escape?      *  What  way,  then,  can  we  take,  that  our 
money  may  not  sink  us  to  the  nethermost  hell?" 
Hi^  only  suggestion — a  refuge  of  despair,  a  counsel 
of  perfection — was  the  command  that  the  true-  Meth- 
odist should  give  away   his   substance.      "Hoard 
nothing, ' '  he  preached  only  a  few  months  before  his 
death ;  ' '  lay  up  no  treasure  in  earth,   but  give  all 
you  can — that  is,  all  you  have.     I  defy  all  the  men 
upon  earth,  yea,  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  to  find  any 
other  way  of  extracting  poison  from  riches.     I  give 
you  this  advice  before  sinking  into  the  dust.     I  am 
pained  for  you  that  are  rich  in  this  world.  *  *  * 
*  However,  I  must  provide  for  my  children  ! '     Cer- 
tainly ;  but  how  ?    By  making  them  rich  ?    Then  you 
will  probably  make  them  heathens,  as  some  of  you 


have  done  already.  Secure  them  enough  to  live  on, 
not  in  idleness  and  luxury,  but  by  honest  industry. 
And  if  you  have  not  children,  upon  what  scriptural 
or  rational  principle  can  you  leave  behind  you  more 
than  will  bury  you?  Oh,  leave  nothing  beliind  you. 
Send  all  you  have  before  you  into  a  better  world !' ' 

These  injunctions  read  rather  oddly  nowadays, 
when  we  recall  the  miserable  response  that  the 
Methodist  world  has  made  to  the  appeal  to  commem- 
"  orate  the  centenary  of  Wesley's  death  by  a  thank- 
offering  amounting  to  twopence- halfpenny  per  head 
for  all  those  who  are  called  by  the  Methodist  name. 
Such  a  twopenny-halfpenny  would  have  realized 
£150,000.  The  utmost  to  which  the  generosity  of  the 
Methodist  world  could  rise  was  less  than  £11,500. 
Considering  that  the  Salvation  Army,  which  is  but 
of  yesterday,  and  which  has  hardly  any  rich  people 
in  its  ranks,  raised  last  year  £30, 000  as  the  result  of 
one  week's  self  denial,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  John 
Wesley,  if  he  were  to  come  to  earth'  again,  would 
see  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Methodist  Socie- 
ties a  dismal  confirmation  of  his  foreboding  that, 
although  the  form  of  religion  would  remain,  the 
spirit  would  swiftly  vanish  away.  The  one  prophy- 
lactic against  this  continual  decay  of  true  religion 
was  giving — giving  on  a  scale  that  made  it  an 
almost  damnable  sin  to  leave  a  fortune  behind  you. 
Modem  Methodists  have  many  and  immense  virtues ; 
but  if  John  Wesley  waa  right,  they  are  exposing 
themselves  to  almost  certain  perdition  by  their  neg- 
lect of  the  one  remedy  by  which,  in  his  phrase,  they 
could  extract  the  poison  from  riches. 

WESLEY'S  LOVE  AFFAIRS. 

There  is  a  third  feature  of  Wesley's  character 
which  is  of  perennial  interest  to  all  men,  irrespec- 
tive of  religious  or  irreligious  opinion,  and  that  is 
his  relations  to  women.  The  love  affairs  of  great 
men  interest  all  men  because  love  is  the  universal 
leveller,  and  the  greatest  of  men  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  or  indeed  of  those  of  the  next,  has  no  advan- 
tage over  the  least  in  his  dealings  with  the  other  sex. 
There  is  no  counter-jumper  or  artisan  who  is  not  on 
a  level  with  the  Napoleons  and  Wesleys  when  love- 
making  is  concerned.  The  discernment  of  true 
affection,  the  capacity  to  evoke  it,  the  power  of 
bestowing  it — all  these  things  are  showered  indis- 
criminately upon  rich  and  poor,  small  and  great. 
The  great  principle  of  compensation  comes  in  here, 
and  the  poor  and  the  unsuccessful  who  are  fortimate 
in  love  feel  an  infinite  sense  of  their  own  superiority 
in  contemplating  the  mess  which  much  greater  men 
have  made  of  their  love  affairs.  If  ever  any  great 
man  afforded  an  abundant  stock  of  this  kind  of  con- 
solation to  the  envious,  it  was  John  Wesley.  His 
most  unlucky  experience,  it  must  be  admitted,  goes 
some  way  to  justify  what  all  good  Methodists  regard 
as  one  of  the  most  pernicious  of  the  beliefs  of  Rome 
— the  celibacy  of  Uie  clergy.  Thanks  to  that  dogma, 
we  are  cut  off  in  at  least  one  half  of  Christendom 
from  all  the  instruction  and  entertainment  that  can 
be  afforded  us  by  contemplating  the  spectacle  of  the 
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same  thing  was  alBO  true  in  relation  to  the  nation  at 
large.  The  constant  tendency  of  the  English  people  to 
excessive  indiTidualism  and  parochialism,  counter- 
acted in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  unifying  influence  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  has  been  counteracted  in  the  last 
century  by  the  centralized  administration  of  the 
Wesleyans.  The  politicians  and  statesmen  little  ap- 
preciated the  extent  to  which  the  solidarity  and  homo- 
geneity of  the  English  people  have  been  strength- 
ened by  the  labors  of  Wesley.  For  nearly  forty  years 
this  man  was  little  more  than  a  higlily  vitalized  hu- 
man shuttle  constantly  flying  backward  and  for- 
ward in  the  national  loom,  and  weaving  together 
into  one  organic  whole  the  isolated  and  widely-scat- 
tered communities  which  made  up  the  English  peo- 
ple. And  what  Wesley  was  in  a  supreme  degree, 
that  all  his  preachers  have  been  in  a  less  degree  ever 
since.  The  Methodist  bodies,  with  their  itinerating 
ministers,  are  ccmtinually  weaving  closer  and  closer 
the  many>colored  strands  of  our  national  life. 

THE  ENOUSH-SPBAKINO  WORLD. 

If  this  is  important  within  the  compass  of  these 
small  islands,  how  much  more  impoi'tant  must  it  be 
in  the  immensity  of  sparsely  peopled  continents, 
where  the  Methodist  Churches  have,  for  nearly  three 
generations,  been  creating  a  nervous  system  for  our 
nascent  commonwealth?  The  travelling  preacher, 
with  his  Bible  in  his  saddlebag,  has  kept  the  outposts 
of  civilization  in  touch  with  each  other,  and  has  link- 
ed them  on  to  the  body  of  the  more  highly  advanced 
conmiunity.  From  the  standpoint  of  those  who,  like 
ouiselvee  r^;ard  the  unity  of  the  English-speaking 
folk  as  one  of  the  supreme  ends  of  modem  politics,  it 
is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  John 
Wesley  and  his  work.  To  the  most  energetic  Chris- 
tian denomination  in  the  United  States  he  created  a 
new  tie  between  the  Empire  and  the  Republic.  Mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  Americans  regard  Epworth, 
and  Fetter  Lane  foundry,  and  the  City  Road,  as  the 
Mecca  and  Medina  of  their  faith.  Carlyle  said  that 
Shakespeare  by  his  genius  had  imified  the  English- 
speaking  world.  We  are  all  imited,  he  said,  in  alle- 
giance to  King  Shakespeare.  That  which  Shake- 
speare could  not  do,  in  that  millions  never  read  his 
works  or  see  his  plays,  John  Wesley  has  done  much 
to  effect.  Among  the  influences  which  create  a  sense 
of  unity  among  oiu*  Englishfolk,  that  of  John 
Wesley  stands  very  nearly  in  the  first  rank. 

THE  HAIR-SHIRT  WIPE. 

John  Wesley  seems  to  have  been  from  his  early 
years  attracted  by  women.  His  biographers  record 
with  methodical  precision  and  chronological  order 
the  story  of  his  loves.  It  is  strange  that  after  being 
in  love  with  so  many  he  should  have  selected  the 
worst  of  the  lot  to  be  his  wife.  It  is  characteristic, 
however,  of  the  perversity  of  man,  or  perhaps  we 
should  say  of  the  wisdom  of  a  Higher  Power,  that  the 
woman  whom  he  married  was  of  all  others  the  least 
flt;t«d  to  render  him  that  help  which  men  seek  for 
in  their  wives.  Still  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
«  hair-shirt  is  sometimes  more  useful  than  the  soft- 


est and  finest  of  linen,  and  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  because  men  like  their  partners  in  life  to  be 
helpful  in  a  nice,  comfortable,  consolatory  fashion, 
that  therefore  they  are  not  really  helpful  when  they 
deprive  alike  of  comfort  or  of  consolation.  A  certain 
amount  of  misery  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  character ;  it  is  the  bitters  of  life  which  are 
the  tonics  of  the  soul,  and  sometimes  the  Higher 
Powers  seem  to  see  that  the  dose  cannot  be  adminis- 
tered so  effectively  as  through  wife  or  husband.  It 
is  impossible  to  get  at  some  men  or  some  women  save 
through  their  domestic  afflictions ;  and  the  hair-shirt 
wife  is  no  doubt  often  a  more  valuable  helpmeet  than 
one  who  devotes  herself  with  love  and  loyalty  to 
smooth  her  husband  *  s  path.  Wesley,  who  was  afflict- 
ed with  9,  peculiarly  aggravating  variety  of  the  hair- 
shirt  wife,  * '  repeatedly  told  a  friend  of  his  that  he  be- 
lieved Qod  overruled  this  prolonged  soitow  for  his 
good ;  and  that  if  Mrs.  Wesley  had  been  a  better  wife, 
and  had  continued  to  act  in  that  way  in  which  she 
knew  well  how  to  act,  he  might  have  been  unfaith- 
ful to  his  great  work,  and  might  have  sought  too 
much  to  please  her  according  to  her  desires. '  *  This, 
no  doubt,  is  sound  philosophy.  As  one  of  the  hymns 
of  the  Revival  says,  ' '  the  bitter  is  sweet,  and  the 
medicine  is  food ; ' '  and  it  is  possible  enough  that  a 
termagant  Xantippe  may  be  more  useful  to  a  saint 
who  has  married  her  than  the  most  devoted  spouse. 
A  similar  line  of  reasoning  once  led  Lord  Beacons- 
field  to  put  in  a  plea  for  his  countrymen  on  the 
ground  that  if  there  had  been  no  Judas  and  no  Cal- 
vary, there  could  have  been  no  redemption.  But  al- 
though it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come,  it  is  woe 
to  those  by  whom  it  come.  Paul,  no  doubt,  found 
his  thorn  in  the  flesh  troublesome  as  a  messenger  of 
Satan  sent  to  buffet  him.  Yet  it  was  sent,  and  it  no 
doubt  did  him  good.  So,  in  like  manner,  wives  like 
Mrs.  Wesley  are  useful,  but  their  utility  does  not 
make  them  any  the  less  like  the  Apostle's  thorn 
in  the  flesh. 


HOW  MRS.    WESLEY    * '  SOLP  THE  PASS. 


> ) 


Mrs.  Wesley  had  a  great  chance,  one  of  the  great- 
est chances  which  before  her  tiiae  had  ever  been  giv- 
en to  her  sex,  viz.  that  of  showing  that  a  wife  was  ca- 
pable of  being  the  helpmeet  of  a  saint,  and  that  the 
Roman  Church  blimdered  grievously  when  it  doom- 
ed its  priests  and  prelates  to  homeless  celibacy.  That 
there  are  women  capable  of  responding  to  such 
an  opportunity  Mrs.  Booth  has  shown  in  our  time. 
But  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  woman  to  whom 
the  great  chance  came  betrayed  her  trust,  and  did 
everything  to  justify  the  bitter  sarcasms  and  con- 
temptuous estimate  of  the  enemies  of  woman  and  of 
marriage.  No  doubt  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  be 
the  wife  of  such  a  tireless  enthusiast  as  John  Weslay, 
especially  when  he  was  a  second  husband,  and  when 
the  marrage  was  barren  of  children. 

But  no  apology  can  excuse  and  no  stretch  of  charity 
can  condone  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Wesley.  She  was 
emphatictdly  unworthy  of  the  supreme  position  to 
which  she  was  called.    Instead  of  being  a  ministering 
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angel  and  an  inspiring  genius,  sharing  all  her  hus- 
band's aspirations,  and  seconding  all  his  efforts,  she 
gave  herself  up  to  the  meanest  jealousies  and  devoted 
herself  to  traducing  the  character  and  embittering  the 
life  of  her  husband.  While  he  was  spending  every 
^[lergy  in  unceasing  effort  to  save  the  world,  she  was 
running  round  with  scandalous  imputations  against 
her  husband,  rummaging  through  his  letters,  and  oc- 
casionally relieving  her  feelings  by  acts  of  personal 
violence.  **John  Hampson, "  writes  Mr.  Telford, 
* '  one  of  Wesley's  preachers,  told  his  son  that  he  once 
went  into  a  room  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  he 
found  Mrs.  Wesley  foaming  with  rage.  Her  husband 
was  on  the  floor.  She  had  been  dragging  him  about 
by  his  hair,  and  still  held  in  her  hand  some  of  the  locks 
that  she  had  pulled  out  of  his  head.  Hampson  found 
it  hard  to  constrain  himself  when  he  saw  this  pitiable 
sight.  More  than  once  she  laid  violent  hands  upon 
him  and  tore  those  venerable  locks  which  had  suffered 
sufficiently  from  the  ravages  of  time."  What  a 
spectacle !  As  I  write  the  words  I  hear  the  mocking 
laugh  of  the  celibates  of  Rome.  It  reminds  me  of 
what  a  venerable  archbishop  said  once  on  my  first 
visit  to  the  Vatican.  I  had  been  arguing  as  usual  in 
favor  of  the  recognition  of  woman  as  a  human  being, 
entitled  to  the  full  franchises  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship, when  my  venerable  friend  interrupted  me. 
*  *  I  see, ' '  he  said,  '  *  where  your  mistake  lies.  You 
think  women  are  good.  You  don't  know  women. 
We  do.  And  we  know  that  women  are  not  good,  but 
bad. ' '  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  wife  of  the  first 
English  married  saint  did  her  level  best  to  justify  the 
sweeping  censure  of  that  venerable  ecclesiastic. 

A  HEN-PECKED  SAINT. 

Of  all  the  writings  of  John  Wesley  which  have  been 
IH*e6erved  by  the  biographers,  perhaps  the  most  touch- 
ing, because  the  most  human,  is  that  letter  of  his 
dated  Coleford,  October  23.  1759,  in  which,  after  some 
ten  years'  doleful  experience  of  the  she-fiend  whom 
he  had  wedded,  the  methodical  man  ventured  to  set 
forth  with  the  characteristic  precision  of  a  Puritan 
sermon,  the  various  counts  of  his  indictment  against 
her,  and  to  define  the  various  particulars  under  which 
it  was  necessary  for  her  conduct  to  change  if  their 
married  life  was  not  to  be  a  hideous  horror  of  desolate 
misery.  It  is  too  long  to  quote  here,  with  its  ten 
statements  of  griejrances  and  ten  points  on  which  he 
advised  her,  *  *  in  the  fear  of  Gkd,  and  in  tender  love 
to  her  soul.  * '  But  what  a  picture  it  gives  of  the 
bitter,  poisonous,  petty  jealousy  of  the  ignoble  woman, 
fretting  and  darkening  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest 
and  holiest  of  men.  * '  I  dislike, ' '  writes  the  hen- 
pecked saint,  * '  (2)  not  having  the  command  of  my 
own  house,  not  being  at  liberty  to  invite  even  my 
nearest  relations  so  much  as  to  drink  a  dish  of  tea 
without  disobeying  you,  .  .  I  dislike  (7)  your 
talking  against  me  behind  my  back,  and  that  every 
day  and  almost  every  hoiu*  of  the  day,  making  my 
faults  (real  or  supposed)  the  standing  topic  of  your 
conversation. ' '  Alas,  alas,  what  clouds  of  miasmatic 
mist  sometimes  obscure  the  sun  in  mid -heaven  from 


the  eyes  of   mortals  when  once   they  give  wiy  to 
jealousy  1 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  great  work  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  Mrs.  John  Wesley's  personal  inoon- 
veniences  and  spasmodic  jealousies,  which  seemed  to 
her  the  most  important  things  in  the  whole  uniTene, 
were,  in  reality,  almost  as  insignificant  as  ha"  neigh- 
bor's toothache,  or  the  agonies  of  a  sufferer  from 
ddirium  tremens.  They  were  bad  to  bear,  no  doobt, 
but,  after  all,  what  did  it  matter  to  the  worid,  save 
only  as  she  ministered  to  her  husband's  usefulnen,  as 
'  *  a  quiet,  insignificant  person  known  and  loved  by 
God  and  me, "  as  he  told  her  once.  '  *  Of  what  im- 
portance, ' '  he  once  asked  her,  *  *  is  your  character  to 
mankind  ?  If  you  was  to  be  buried  now,  or  if  yon  hid 
never  lived,  what  loss  would  it  be  to  the  cause  of 
God?  ' '  No  loss,  but  gain,  so  far  as  Wesley  could  see, 
no  doubt,  and  even  now  I  can  hardly  resist  a  passing 
regret  that  such  a  creature  had  such  an  oppcvtimity 
and  used  it  to  brand  deep  in  the  mind  of  man  an  im- 
pression of  the  utter  unworthiness  and  incapacity  d 
woman  to  fill  a  position  of  such  immense  responsi- 
bility. 

FROM  MRS.    WESLEY'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

No  doubt  Mrs.  Wesl^  had  much  reason  to  complsifi. 
Wesley  could  say  with  perfect  truth,  *  *  I  love  you  still 
and  am  as  clear  from  all  other  women  as  the  dir  1 
was  bom ;' '  but  a  jealousy  such  as  raged  in  the  bresil 
of  his  wife  scorns  such  fidelity  as  hardly  worth  pro- 
ing,  of  course,  imtil  that  also  goes ;  and  then  its  loa 
becomes  the  crowning  grievance.  In  Wesley's  case 
it  was  never  lost.  He  remained,  his  whole  life 
through,  free  from  any  reproach  save  those  so  liber- 
ally diowered  upon  him  by  his  wife.  But  in  his 
position  he  was,  of  necessity,  brought  into  relations 
of  the  closest  intimacy  with  many  women.  Women 
whom,  by  his  teachings,  he  had  snatched  from  the 
depths  of  remorseful  despair,  or  rescued  from  the 
blighting  boredom  of  vacuity  and  idleness,  adored 
him.  He  was  to  innumerable  women  all  over  the 
land  as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  who  combined  with  his 
Divine  mission  a  peculiarly  charming  manner,  and 
whose  heart  was  brinmiing  over  with  sympathy  with 
all  who  aspired  after  a  more  ideal  existence.  His 
kindness  of  heart,  the  cheerfulness  of  his  conversation, 
his  continually  increasing  renown,  and  a  certain  mar- 
vellous personal  magnetism,  made  him  the  object  of 
sincere  affection,  which  was  all  the  more  freely  ex- 
pressed because  the  character  of  its  object  delivered 
it  from  the  faintest  taint  of  suspicion.  If  anything 
was  wanted  to  secure  Wesley  the  love  of  many  women 
it  was  the  open  secret  of  his  conjugal  troubles,  and  as 
in  those  circiunstances  sympathy  for  the  suffering 
husband  is  apt  to  take  the  form  of  a  hearty  detesta- 
tion of  the  offending  wife,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  Wesley's  wife  had  plenty  of  material  on  which 
to  feed  her  jealousy. 

A  MAN  ABOVE  SUSPICION. 

Abbey  and  Overton,  in  their  *  *  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, ' '  speaking  of 
this  side  of  his  character,  say : 
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A  guUelesB  tmstfulness  of  his  fellow-men,  who  often 
proved  very  unworthy  of  his  confidence;  and  aldn  to  this, 
a  credulity,  a  readiness  to  believe  the  marvellous,  tinged 
his  whole  character.  "  My  brother,"  said  Charles  Wesley, 
"was,  I  think,  bom  *for  the  benefit  of  knaves/  ^  It  is  in 
the  light  of  this  quality  that  we  must  interpret  many  im- 
portant events  of  his  life.  His  relations  with  the  other 
sex  were  notoriously  unfortunate;  not  a  breath  of  scandal 
was  ever  uttered  against  him;  and  the  mere  fact  that  it 
was  not  is  a  convincing  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the 
spotless  purity  of  his  life;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
conduct  more  injudicious  than  his  was.  The  story  of  his 
relationship  with  Sophia  Causton  (Hopkey),  Grace  Mur- 
ray, Sarah  Ryan,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  widow  of 
Vazeille,  his  termagant  wife,  need  not  here  be  repeated. 
In  the  case  of  any  other  man  scandal  would  often  have 
been  busy;  but  Wesley  was  above  suspicion.  His  conduct 
was  put  down  to  the  right  cause,  viz.,  a  perfect  guileless- 
ness  and  simplicity  of  nature. 

GRACE  MURRAY. 

Of  all  these  women  above  enumerated  the  only  fig- 
ure which  interests  om*  sympathies  is  that  of  Grace 
Murray.     Grace  Murray  seems  to  have  been  to  John 
Wesley  what  Annie  Besant  was  to  Charles  Brad- 
laugh — with  this  difference,    that   an    imfortunate 
marriage  in  the  latter  case  put  out  of  the  question  the 
relations  which  were  contemplated  by  Wesley.     To 
Grace  Murray,  John  Wesley  appears  to  have  been 
warmly  and  sincerely  attached.     She  was  a  young 
widow  of  thirty- two  when  she   had   nursed   him 
through  an  illness  that  overtook  him  at  Newcastle. 
She  was  a  fervent  Methodist,    zealous  in  all  good 
works.    '  *  She  was  housekeeper  at  the  Orphan  House, 
she  had  a  hundred  members  in  her  classes,  met  a 
'  band  *  each  day  of  the  week  and  visited  the  neigh- 
boring villages  to  read  and  pray  with  the  people. ' ' 
She  was  the  nurse  of  the  preachers,  and,  after  she  had 
accepted  Wesley  *s  offer  of  marriage,   she  travelled 
with  him  about  the  country,  much  as  Mrs.  Besant 
accompanied  Mr.  Bradlaugh  on  those  lecturing  tours, 
which  led  jealousy  and  caliminy  to  follow  them  with 
detectives,   only  to  discover  that  there  was  nothing 
which  had  even  a  colorable  semblance  of  wrong- 
doing.   Mr.  Telford,  who  tells  the  story  of  Wesley's 
love  affairs  with  conmiendable  frankness,  says  that 
immediately  after  their  engagement,  Wesley  took  her 
with  him  through  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  where 
she  was  imspeakably  useful  both  to  him  and  to  the 
Societies.     In   the  following  year  she  went  witU 
Wesley  over  to  Ireland.     * '  For  three  months^  she 
was  his  constant  companion.     She  examined  all  the 
women  in  the  smaller  Societies,  settled  the  female 
bands,  visited  the  sick,  and  prayed  with  the  peni- 
tent.   She  anticipated  all  Wesley's  wants,  acted  as 
bis  monitor  when  she  thought  she  saw  anything 
amiss  in  his  behaviour,  etc.  etc.  * '    All  this  time  the 
good  lady  was  distracted  by  the  claims  of  another 
lover,  one  John  Bennet,  a  preacher  of  Wesley's  whom 
she  subsequently  married,  although  she  had  declared 
to  Wesley,  ' '  I  love  you  a  tliousand  times  better  than 
ever  I  loved  John  Bennet  in  my  life,  but  I  am  afraid 
if  I  don't  marry  him  he'll  run  mad.  * ' 


CHARLES    WESLEY'S  MISCmEYOUS  MEDDLIKO. 

Still  she  would  have  married  Wesley  and  risked 
Bennet 's  madness  but  for  the  interference  of  that 
meddling  marplot  of  a  Charles  Wesley,  who  having 
himself  married  a  Welsh  squire's  daughter,  could 
not  bear  to  tliink  of  his  brother  as  married  to  one 
who  had  been  a  servant.     Charles  told  John  that  if 
he  married  so  mean  a  woman  their  preachers  woidd 
leave  them,  and  their  Societies  would  be  scattered. 
John  refused  to  be  dismayed,   whereupon,  Charles 
taking  horse  to  Newcastle,  met  Grace  Murray,  and 
declared,    '  *  Grace   Murray,    you   have  broken  my 
heart."      Thereupon    explanations    followed,     and 
Grace  Murray,  thinking  that  if  she  married  Wesley 
Bennet  would  go  mad,  the  Wesley  family  would  be 
broken  up,  and  in  Charles's  opinion  the  Methodist 
Society    ruined,    married  Bennet  within  a  week. 
Charles  Wesley  had  carried  his  point     John  was  fu- 
rious, not  without  reason.     He  seems  to  have  been 
really  devoted  to  Grace  Murray.     For  ten  years  it 
seemed  as  if  Qod  had  been  preparing  a  fellow -la- 
borer for  him,   and  now  she  was  suddenly  snatched 
from  his  side.     * '  I  fasted  and  prayed  and  strove  all 
I  could, ' '  he  says,  simply,  '  *  but  the  sons  of  2^ruiah 
were  too  hard  for  me.     The  whole  world   fought 
against  me,  but,  above  all,  my  own  familiar  friend. ' ' 
That   '  *  fatal  irrevocable  stroke  ' '  dealt  him  by  the 
hand  of  Charles,  led  him  to  declare,  in  the  first  flush 
of  his  wratli,  '  *  I  renounce  all  intercourse  with  you, 
but  what  I  would  have  with  a  heathen  man  and  a  pub- 
lican."    The  brothers,   however,   were  reconciled, 
and  Wesley,  deprived  of  the  woman  who  might  have 
been  an  earlier  Mrs.   Booth,  went  forward  to  meet 
his  doom  in  the  shape  of  the  widow  Vazeille.     For 
twenty  years  he  endured  her  intolerable  temper,  un- 
til  at  last  one  fine  day  she  deserted  him.     His  entry 
in  his  journal,    * '  Non  earn  reliqui,  non  dimisi,  non 
revocabo  "  ( *  *  I  have  not  left  her,  I  have  not  sent  her 
away,  I  will  not  call  her  back  ") ,  has  the  sententious 
cheerfulness  of  an  epitaph,  and  denotes  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  he  must  have  hailed  his  deliverance 
from  his  domestic  hell. 

Of  Wesley  as  an  organizer  and  as  a  religious 
teacher,  so  many  volumes  have  been  written  that  I 
need  say  little  here.  It  came,  however,  upon  me 
with  the  flash  of  a  sudden  surprise  to  discover  last 
month  that  in  foimding  my  Association  of  Helpers  I 
was  unconsciously  plagiarising  John  Wesley.  His 
preachers  were  at  the  first  not  known  as  preachers, 
but  as  Helpers,  and  his  superintendents  were  called 
Assistants.  I  have,  however,  never  ventured  to  sug- 
gest for  my  Helpers  any  such  austere  stai^dard  as 
Wesley  laid  down  in  the  following  rules  for  a 
Helper. 

RULES  OF  A  HELPER. 

1.  Never  be  unemployed  a  moment;  never  be  triflingly 
employed.  Never  while  away  time;  neither  spend  any 
more  time  at  any  place  than  is  strictly  necessary. 

2.  Be  serious.  Let  your  motto  be  Holiness  to  the  Lord. 
Avoid  all  lightness,  jesting,  and  foolish  talking. 

S.  Converse  sparingly  and  cautiously  with  women,  par- 
ticularly with  young  women  in  privat.*. 


RECENT  AMERICAN  LEGISLATION. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  WORK  QF  CONGRESS  AND  THE  STATE   LEGISLATURES. 

I.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  FIFTY-FIRST  CONGRESS. 


With  the  Fifty-first  Congress  opened  the  second  century 
of  legislation  under  the  constitution.     In  many  respects 
it  was  the  most  memorable  representative  body  of  recent 
times.    In  the  number,  variety  and  general  importance 
of  the  measures  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  body,  it 
stands  on  record  unsurpassed  by  any  preceding  Congress. 
The  election  of  1888  placed  every  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment not  then  under  Republican  control  in  the  pos- 
/session  of  that  political  party.      For  the  first  time  in 
/  sixteen  years  the  Executive  department,  the  Senate  and 
ythe  House   of  Representatives   became  politically  har- 
monious. 

THE  OPENING  STRUGGLE. 

But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Republicans 
were  inthe  majority  in  both  houses  of  the  Fifty-first 
Congress — ^they  had  a  majority  of  fourteen  members  in 
the  upper  House  and  of  twenty  in  the  lower— the  control 
which  they  at  first  exercised  over  legislation  was  little 
more  than  nominal.  They  found  opposed  to  them  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  strong  and  determined  minor- 
ity, which,  intrenched  behind  a  complication  of  House 
rules,  stood  prepared  to  obstruct  at  every  turn  any  party 
legislation  which  the  majority  might  attempt  to  carry 
through.  The  Republicans  were  in  a  peculiar  situation. 
Upon  them  had  been  placed  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment for  two  years,  and  yet  they  were  powerless  to  carry 
out  the  measures  to  which  they  stood  pledged.  They 
sought  to  free  themselves  from  this  diflflculty  by  institut- 
ing a  radical  change  in  parliamentary  rules.  Before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  made  its  report,  however,  the  ques- 
tion of  supremacy  had  come  up  squarely  in  the  House 
over  the  consideration  of  a  contested  election  case,  and,  so 
far  as  the  Fifty-first  Congress  was  concerned,  had  been 
practically  settled.  The  Democratic  members  present 
when  the  motion  to  consider  this  case  was  put  refused  to 
respond  to  the  roll  call,  and  as  the  resulting  recorded  vote 
showed  one  less  than  the  number  necessary  to  transact 
business,  the  minority  raised  the  point  of  no  quorum. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House,  Representative  Thomas  B. 
Reed,  of  Maine,  over-ruled  this  objection,  taking  the 
ground  that  the  Constitution  plainly  implied  that  mere 
presence  was  sufficient  to  constitute  a  quorum,  and  pro- 
nounced arbitrarily  a  quorum  present.  In  this  decision 
he  was  sustained  by  the  Republican  majority,  which 
later  incorporated  a  clause  to  the  same  effect  in  the  rules 
of  the  House.  A  review  of  this  opening  struggle  between 
the  minority  and  majority  in  the  House  is  important 
here,  inasmuch  as  every  successful  measure  of  party 
legislation  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
was  adopted  through  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  which 
were  adopted  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  contest. 

IMPORTANT  MEASURES. 

Two  measures  stand  forth  prominently  among  the  vast 
number  of  those  of  general  importance  which  came  up  for 
consideration  in  the  last  Congress.  One  was  the  McKin- 
ley  Tariff  bill,  which  provided  for  the  reduction  of  gov- 
ernment revenues — both  internal  and  from  imports— and 
the  equalization  of  duties  on  exports,  and  which  further 
authorized  the  establishment  of  reciprocal  trade  relations 


with  other  countries  This  bill  passed  both  Houses  by  a 
strictly  party  vote,  and  received  the  Presidents  signi- 
ture. 

The  other  was  the  Limited  Coinage  Silver  bill,  which 
proposed  the  purchase  by  the  government  of  sUver  ballion 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  4,500,000  ounces  each  month 
at  the  current  market  price  of  that  metal,  not  exceeding 
one  dollar  for  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  and  twentj- 
five  hundredths  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  the  issuing,  in 
payment  for  such  purchases,  of  Treasury  notes  redeemar 
ble  in  coin  on  demand.    The  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Feb.  28, 
1878,  which  required  the  purchase  and  coinage  of  not  \em 
than  $2,000,000  and  not  more  than  $4,000,000  worth  of  al- 
ver  bullion  each  month,  was  also  provided  for  in  this  bill 
The  Silver  bill  became  a  law  and  went  into  effect  July  14, 
1890.    During  the  second  session  an  effort  was  made  by 
members  from  the  Western  States  to  carry  through  Con- 
g^ress  a  Free  Coinage  bill,  but  the  support  which  this 
measure  received  proved  not  sufficiently  strong  to  over- 
come the  opposition  to  unrestricted  coinage  in  the  Eastern 
States.  Of  less  importance  than  either  of  the  two  measures 
mentioned,  only  because  of  its  failure  to  become  a  law, 
was  the  so-called  Force  bill,  introduced  luid  earnestly  sup- 
ported by  Representative  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  which  pro> 
vided  for  the  Federal  control  of  Congressional  elections. 
This  bill  was  passed  in  the  House,  but  failed  to  receive 
the  support  of  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate. 

OLD  BILLS  RECONSIDERED. 

The  Fifty-first  Congress  disposed  finally  of  a  great  part 
of  the  unfinished  legislation  which  had  come  down  to  it 
by  direct  inheritance  from  previous  Congresses.  Among 
the  most  important  of  the  old  bills  upon  which  this 
body  took  final  action  were: 

The  Copyright  bill,  which  recognized  the  author's  prop- 
erty in  his  own  litrary  productions.  This  bill  was  passed 
on  the  expiring  day  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  It  extends 
the  privilege  of  copyright  protection  to  foreign  authors 
upon  the  same  terms  as  to  American  authors,  with  the 
proviso  that  all  copyrighted  books  must  be  manufactured 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Postal  Subsidy  bill,  which  provides  that  the  GK)V- 
emment  shall  contract  only  with  American  steamship 
Companies  for  carrying .  the  mails  and  which  fixes 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  this  service ,  and  the  minimom 
rate  of  speed  at  which  the  mails  must  be  carried. 

This  postal  subsidy  bill  will  call  for  appropriations 
reaching  perhaps  into  the  millions  of  dollars,  and  is  ex- 
pected at  once  to  stimulate  the  construction  and  operation 
of  American  steamships  and  the  opening  of  several  new 
lines.  It  was  passed  in  lieu  of  a  bill  which  failed,  after 
long  discussion,  and  which  was  intended  directly  to  suba- 
dize  construction  of  ocean  steamships. 

The  Land  Grant  Forfeiture  bill,  which  provides  for  the 
reversion  to  the  public  domain  of  all  land  grants  made 
to  railroads  not  then  occupied  by  these  companies  for  the 
purpose  granted. 

The  bill  to  repeal  the  sections  of  the  land  laws  which 
permitted  persons  to  obtain  land  imder  timber  and 
pre-emption  claims.    The  laws  as  they  stood  unrevised 
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enoonrage,  it  was  found,  the  squandering  of  the  public 
domain.  Under  them  lands  fell  easily  into  the  hands 
of  speculators  who  had  only  to  fulfil  a  few  technical 
requirements,  such  as  six  months  occupancy  or  the 
pluiting  of  a  few  acres  of  trees,  to  prove  claims.  The 
law  as  it  now  stands  on  the  statute  books  makes 
five  years  of  actual  residence  a  condition  to  ownership, 
which  is  practically  the  old  Homestead  law. 

The  bill  to  relieve  the  Supreme  Court  by  creating  an 
intermediate  appellate  tribunal  for  the  sifting  of  cases. 

The  bill  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict judges. 

The  Direct  Tax  bill  which  provided  that  the  direct  tax 
levied  in  1861  shall  be  refunded  to  the  States  which  paid 
it  and  forgiven  to  the  States  which  refused  to  pay  their 
share. 

And  the  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
forest  and  park  reservations  in  the  State  of  California. 

Ck>n8picuous  among  the  long-pending  measures  which 
failed  again  to  carry  was  Senator  Blair^s  bill  for  the  dis- 
tribntion  of  Government  funds  among  the  several  States 
m  proportion  to  the  illiteracy  of  their  populations  for  the 
benefit  of  elementary  education. 

OTHER  SUCCESSFUL  MEASURES. 

In  addition  to  the  successful  measures  of  legislation 
which  have  been  already  mentioned  the  following  bills  of 
varied  nature  and  importance  became  laws  in  the  last 
Congress :~ 

Two  Dependent  Pension  bills,  one  for  increasing  the 
pensions  of  soldiers  or  sailors  who  are  now  helpless  from 
injuries  received  or  diseases  contracted  while  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  for  granting  re- 
lief to  the  helpless  parents  of  disabled  veterans  and  for 
placing  on  the  pension  roll  all  persons  now  permanently 
incapacitated  for  work,  who  served  at  least  ninety  days  in 
the  United  States  army  and  were  honorably  discharge. 
This  last  provision  introduces  an  entirely  new  principle 
into  the  Pension  legislation  of  this  coimtry. 

Several  important  bills  intended  to  correct  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  customs  laws  and  to  protect  honest 
importers  from  such  frauds  as  undervaluation. 

As  a  feature  of  this  legislation,  a  new  tribunal  is  estab- 
lished to  which  must  be  referred  all  cases  in  dispute  as  to 
invoices  and  valuations  arising  under  the  tarriff  system; 
and  this  commission  is  composed  of  practical  commercial 
men  and  experts 

The  Anti-Lottery  bill  forbidding  the  use  of  the  United 
States  mails  for  the  benefit  of  lottery  enterprises— a  blow 
at  the  Louisana  State  Lottery  Company. 

The  Original  Package  bill,  which  was  intended 
expressly  to  confirm  to  the  states  the  right  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  pcu;kages  imported  from 
other  states,  when  the  state  alrtody  prohibited,  as  a  do- 
mestic police  regulation,  the  traffic  in  intoxicants. 

The  Anti-Trust  bill  which  had  for  its  object  the  preven- 
tion of  combinations  in  the  form  of  Trusts  in  restraint  of 
Trade  among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Bills  for  increasing  the  annual  naval  appropriations, 
for  the  construction  of  three  battle-ships  and  for  the 
annament  of  ships  now  building. 

The  Owen  bill  for  the  further  regulation  of  immigra- 
tion. This  bill  takes  the  inspection  of  immigrants  away 
from  State  control  and  places  it  with  a  Federal  inspection 
Weau  to  be  created  for  that  purpose. 

The  Reapportionment  bill  for  readjusting  the  districts 
^rom  which  Congressmen  are  elected  in  accordance  with 


the  distribution  of  population  as  shown  by  the  c^isus  of 
1890. 

The  bill  to  require  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  to 
secure  statistics  relating  to  farm  mortgages  and  to  .take 
a  census  of  the  Chinese  in  the  country. 

The  bill  to  apply  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
public  lands,  and  the  receipts  of  certain  land  grant  com- 
panies, to  the  support  of  agricultural  and  industrial  col 
leges. 

The  Contagious  Disease  bill  foT  preventing  the  intro- 
duction of  contagious  diseases  from  one  State  into  an- 
other. 

The  bill  for  the  inspection  of  meat  intended  for  expor- 
tation and  making  it  unlawful  to  import  into  the  United 
States  any  adulterated  or  unwholesome  food,  drug  or 
liquor. 

River  and  Harbor  bills  for  appropriations  to  the 
amount  of  125,000,000. 

SOME  FAILURES. 

Besides  the  Federal  Election  Bill  and  the  Free  Coinage 
bill  a  number  of  other  important  measures  of  a  somewhat 
radical  nature  failed  of  securing  the  support  necessary  to 
become  laws;  among  which  were  the  Sub-Treasury  and 
Farm  Mortgage  bills,  the  Postal  Teleg^ph  and  Postal 
Savings  Bank  bills  and  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  resolu- 
tions. All  of  these  measures  will  probably  come  up 
again  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  next  Congress.  In 
all  two  thousand  two  hundred  bills  were  passed  by  the 
Fifty-first  Congress  only  fourteen  of  which  were  vetoed 
by  the  President,— as  against  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-five  passed  by  the  Fiftieth  Congress  of  which 
ntmaber  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  were  vetoed. 

THE  APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  last  Congress  were,  ac- 
cording to  departments,  as  follows: 

Agricultural $    4,827,253,50 

Army 48,820,000,98 

Diplomatic  and  Consular 3,367,740,00 

District  of  Columbia 11,866,660,32 

Fortifications 8,007,788,00 

Indians 23,648,800,88 

Legislative,  &c .• 48,058,427,00 

Military  Academy 837,360,75 

Navy 55,677,600,31 

Pensions,  including  deficiencies 288,329,751,69 

Post-Office 150,133,921,60 

mver  and  Harbor 26,186,295,00 

Sundry  CivU 67,148,646,21 

$780,a'i9,795,24 
Deficiencies,  inclusive  of  pensions 22,667,636,04 

$753,027,432,18 
MisceUaneous 11,267,436,37 

Total  regular  annual  appropriations $764,294,868,55 

Which,  including  permanent  annul  expenditures,  makes 
the  total  appropriations  authorized  by  the  Fifty-first 
Congress  amount  to  $088,400,129  in  round  numbers — one 
hundred  and  seventy,  five  million  dollars  ($175,000,000), 
more  than  the  total  appropriations  of  the  Fiftieth  Con- 
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POLITICAL  REGULATIONS. 

New  election  laws  were  passed  in  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Vermont  and  Washington.  Each  of  these 
introduced  the  ^'Australian  ballot^*  in  essential  features. 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Tennessee  added  impor- 
tant modifications  to  their  ballot  laws  of  '88-9  (other  States 
which  had  obtained  electoral  reform  before  1890  were 
Connecticut,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  and  Wisconsin).  The  "Corrupt  Practices  Act" 
of  New  York  requires  candidates  to  file  statements  of 
election  expenses,  and  prohibits  betting,  bribery,  or  in- 
timidation of  voters.  Laws  of  similar  intent,  though 
less  stringent,  were  passed  in  Louisiana,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia.  New  York  and  Washington  attempt  to 
regulate  primary  elections.  In  Massachusetts  an  effort 
was  made  to  purify  the  legislative  lobby  by  requiring  the 
names  of  all  "counsel "  to  be  entered  on  dockets,  while  the 
employers  of  such  counsel,  or  agents,  must  file  statements 
of  expenses  incurred  in  promoting  or  opposing  legislation. 

LABOR  AND  CAPITAL. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  country  laws  were  passed 
for  the  protection  of  wage-earners.  Of  special  importance 
was  the  New  York  weekly  payment  law,  which  applies  to 
all  corporations  except  railroad  companies.  Maryland 
prohibits  railroad  companies  from  keeping  back  from 
employees  any  part  of  their  wages  for  relief  or  insurance 
purposes.  Ohio  forbids  contracts  by  which  railroad 
employees  surrender  rights  to  damages.  The  same  State 
limits  the  railroad  working  day  to  ten  hours,  and  forbids 
employees  being  kept  on  duty  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  consecutively — ^assuredly  not  an  unreasonable  pro- 
Tision.  Women  and  children  may  not  be  employed  as 
factory  operatives,  in  New  York  or  Virginia,  for  more 
than  ten  hours  in  the  day.  Iowa  and  Ohio  establish 
"  Labor  Day ''  as  an  annual  holiday.  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
offer  some  measure  of  protection  to  members  of  labor 
unions  by  permitting  the  trade-marks  used  to  designate 
the  products  of  their  labor  to  be  registered.  There  are 
numerous  provisions  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
people  engaged  in  various  employments.  In  Washington, 
managers  of  mines  must  use  a  certain  kind  of  "safety 


cage  ^'  for  lowering  and  lifting  the  miners.  Iowa  requires 
automatic  couplers  and  brakes  on  all  cars  and  engines. 
In  Massachusetts,  manufacturers  are  to  report  all  acci- 
dents to  employees  to  the  proper  authorities.  Vigorous 
"anti-trust"  laws  were  pa^ed  in  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Loui- 
siana, Mississippi  and  North  Dakota.  All  restraint  of 
trade  is  declared  illegal.  By  the  Louisiana  statute,  per- 
sons "monopolizing,  or  attempting  to  monopolize  any 
part  of  trade  or  commerce,"  are  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

pubLic  financb. 

North  Dakota  and  Utah,  following  the  example  of  other 
Western  commonwealths,  offer  bounties  for  the  encour- 
agement of  manufactures  of  native  products.  Beet-root 
sugar,  potato  starch,  binding-twine,  and  iron  were  placed 
on  the  subsidy  list.  Utah  exempts  from  taxation  property 
used  in  making  Portland  cement.  Maryland  and  Vermont 
provide  for  State  taxation  of  corporations.  North  Dakota 
and  Washington  have  constructed  elaborate  systems  of 
local  taxation.  The  assessment  and  taxation  of  bank 
stock  is  a  knotty  problem  in  several  States.  Iowa  now 
requires  that  it  be  assessed  to  the  banks  themselves,  and 
not  to  individual  shareholders.  Railroad  taxation  re- 
ceives especial  attention  in  North  Dakota,  Vermont,  and 
Washington.  In  each  of  these  States  a  tax  is  levied  on 
the  gross  earnings  of  the  roads  accruing  from  business 
done  in  the 'State. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  notice  of  the  numerous  details 
of  railroad  legislation.  Iowa  requires  joint  freight  rates 
to  be  established,  with  the  same  accommodations  to  local 
as  to  inter-State  traffic  Louisiana  fixes  a  maximum  pas- 
senger tariff.  Kentucky  and  Washington,  partly  follow- 
ing the  lines  of  Federal  reg^ation,  prohibit  discrimination 
in  freight  and  passenger  rates.  The  "  warehouse  acts"  of 
North  Dakota  contain  probably  the  most  complete  system 
yet  devised  for  the  public  management  of  grain-handling. 
The  counties  of  that  State  are  authorized  to  issue  bonds 
to  procure  seed-grain  for  needy  farmers,  thereby  acquir- 
ing liens  on  the  crops. 


IN  EARLY  SPRING. 

EDITH  M.  THOMAS  IN  MARCH  SCRIBNER^S. 

Bright  days  are  with  us,  lengthened  and  serene. 
The  clods  grow  mellow,  and  the  forest  hath 
Its  budding  pleasures;  yet  of  Winter's' scath 
Some  drear  memorials  here  and  there  are  seen. 
For,  though  the  wind  no  more  breathes  frosty-keen. 
It  often  floats  the  old  leaves  in  our  path. 
Or  sighs  along  some  unreaped  aftermath. 
To  mind  us  of  the  rigor  that  hath  been. 
O  thou  my  Joy,  Spring  of  my  Wondrous  Year  ! 
Forgive,  if  in  thy  presence  aught  of  grief 
Remain  from  that  dead  time  ere  thou  wast  here. 
Now,  surely,  such  gainsaying  shall  be  brief ; 
For  thou  wilt  set  my  feet  where  flower  and  leaf 
And  soft  new  sward  blot  out  the  stubble  sere. 
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who  are  most  in  sympathy  with  the  social  aspirations  of 
the  new  era.  Immediately  on  his  return  from  Berlin  Sir 
John  sought  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  immense  im- 
pressions which  had  been  produced  on  his  mind  by  the 
Labor  Parliament  at  Berlin.  He  saw  that  England, 
although  in  many  respects  leading  the  van  of  civilization, 
had  in  others  lamentably  lagged  behind  its  Continental 
neighbors  and  rivals.  The  least  therefore  that  could  be 
done  was  to  level  up  and  to  come  abreast  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced nations  of  Europe. 

THB  STATE  AS  A  MODEL  EMPLOYER. 

His  first  idea  was  an  eminently  practical  sugg^estion,  of 
which  a  great  deal  more  will  be  heard  before  the  (General 
Election  is  over.    The  State  is  a  great  employer  of  labor. 
It  is,  therefore,  possible  for  the  State  to  set  an  example  to 
all  its  subjects  and  lead  them  in  the  way  in  which  they 
should  go  by  realizing,  aes  far  as  possible,  the  ideal  rela- 
tions which  should  exist  between  employer  and  employed 
in  its  own  workshops,  factories,  and  drydocks.    The  first 
great  plank,  therefore,  in  the  social  prognunme  which  Sir 
John  has  drawn  up,  may  be  succinctly  formulated  as  fol- 
lows :  The  State  must  be  the  ideal  employer  of  labor. 
How  far  short  it  comes  of  this  at  present  few  people  ade- 
quately realize ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  realize  an  ideal 
before  the  ideal  is  defined,  this  leads  up  to  the  second 
plank  in  the  programme,  namely,  a  Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  labor  as  at  present  existing 
in  the  countries  of  the  most  advanced  nations  of  the 
world,  with  a  view  to  a9oertaining  how  far  the  existing 
conditions  of  labor  are  capable  of  being  improved. 

A  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

On  this  point  Sir  John  Gorst  had  good  ground  to  go 
upon.  Seven  years  ago  a  similar  Commission  to  that 
which  he  now  proposes  was  appointed  in  Belgium.  It 
appointed  a  number  of  sub-committees,  which  drew  up 
exhaustive  reports  upon  all  the  weak  places  in  the  industrial 
organization  of  Belgium.  As  the  practical  consequence 
of  this  report  some  eighteen  statutes,  many  of  them  of 
the  first  importance,  have  been  passed  by  the  Belgian 
Parliament,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  were 
such  an  inquiry  instituted  on  an  adequate  scale  in  this 
country,  we  should  at  least  have  as  valuable  a  Jiarvest  of 
beneficial  legislation.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the 
immediate  execution  of  this  double-barrelled  programme, 
which  Sir  John  Gorst  brought  home  with  him  from  Ber- 
lin, it  was  found  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  induce  the 
Grovemment  to  act. 

WHERE  THE  HITCH  CAME  IN. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  many  Ministers  were  heartily 
in  favor  of  Sir  John  Gorst's  proposals.  Rumor  says  that 
they  even  went  so  far  as  to  discuss  the  personnel  of  the 
Commission.  But  the  departments  which  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  capitalist  side  of  the  Administration,  those 
which  employ  the  greatest  number  of  workmen,  were  up 
in  arms  against  the  idea  of  making  the  State  an  ideal  em- 
ployer. The  authorities  at  the  War  Office  and  the  Admir- 
alty shook  their  heads.  "Let  sleeping  dogs  lie,"  they 
said  ;  "our  workmen  are  perfectly  contented — why  should 
you  stir  them  up  with  dreams  of  Utopian  excellence.'*  So 
strong  was  this  feeling  that  their  colleagues,  seeing  that 
no  direct  political  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  enter- 
ing upon  reforms  which  would  certainly  increase  the 
harden  of  the  taxpayers,  did  not  press  his  scheme.  Sir 
John  is  not  yet  in  the  Cabinet,  and  being  only  an  Under- 
Secretary  was  unable  to  make  headway  against  the  per- 
manent officials,  so  that  although  his  suggestions  have 
boine  fruit  m  a  general  increase  of  the  wages  at  the  dock- 
yards they  have  hitherto  failed  to  secure  the  Govern- 


ment's support.  As  to  the  second  proposal,  that  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  labor,  the  field  opened  is  so 
wide  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  ministers  shrank  back 
in  some  alarm. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  NATION. 

This  being  the  case.  Sir  John,  seeing  the  old  year  '90  out 
without  any  practical  prog^ress  being  made  toward  the 
execution  of  the  project  which  he  brought  back  from 
Berlin,  has  appealed  from  the  administration  to  the 
nation,  and  in  a  remarkable  speech  addressed  to  his  con> 
stituents  at  Chatham  last  month  he  roughly  outlined  a 
prognunme  of  Practical  Social  Reform  which,  although  a 
first  draft,  affords  an  admirable  groundwork  upon  which 
to  construct  a  practical  progranmie  of  politics  for  the  peo- 
ple. Shortly  after  his  Chatham  speech,  Sir  John  was. 
called  upon  in  the  little  den  from  whence  he  directs  tho 
government  of  800,000,000  of  the  human  race,  with  the 
result  of  a  long  conversation  upon  the  subject  which  he 
has  so  much  at  heart. 

A  NOTABLE  INTERVIEW. 

The  following  notes  of  the  conversation  will  show  more 
exactly  the  point  of  view  of  the  statesman  who,  his  official 
position  notwithstanding,  has  ventured  to  take  so  bold  an 
initiative  in  formulating  a  social  progranmie  for  the  people. 

**  In  considering  this  question,"  said  Sir  John,  '*  it  i» 
necessary  to  divide  it  into  two  categories.  The  first  con- 
sists of  those  things  which  are  ripe  for  legislation,  the 
second  of  those  upon  which  public  opinion  has  not  yet 
definitely  prouoimced  itself.  Of  course  opinions  may 
differ  as  to  what  belongs  to  the  first  and  second  category, 
but  I  have  no  objection  to  tell  what  I  think  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

I.    LEGISLATION. 

"  The  first  category  consists  of  reforms  ripe  for  leg^la- 
tion.  Under  this  head  I  would  specify  first  a  good  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Bill.  I  have  been  working  at  this  sub- 
ject for  fifteen  years,  but  it  is  still  far  from  being  settled. 
Ministers  have  brought  in  bills  on  the  question,  but 
although  well  meant  and  going  in  the  right  direction 
they  do  not  bring  our  legislation  up  to  the  level  of  the 
Continent." 

EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY 

'■''  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  the  liability  of  employers 
to  compensate  workmen  for  accidents  in  their  service 
England  lags  behind  the  foreigner  ? " 

"England,"  said  Sir  John,  "in  this  respect  is  behind 
almost  every  country  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
continental  system  is  fairly  well  embodied  in  the  Com- 
pulsory Accident  Insurance  Law  of  the  German  Elmpire. 
By  this  law  every  workman  is  compulsorily  insured 
against  accident,  and  the  whole  of  the  payment  of  the 
insurance  money  is  provided  by  the  employer.  Nor  is 
that  all.  The  doctrine  of  common  employment  which, 
in  England,  bars  the  claim  of  the  workman  for  compen- 
sation in  the  majority  of  cases,  does  not  exist  in  foreign 
legislation.  The  way  in  which  this  doctrine  works  is  best 
illustrated  by  a  concrete  instance.  A  relative  of  one  of 
my  servants,  who  was  a  guard  on  a  railway,  had  a  hand 
and  a  foot  taken  off  in  switching,  caused  by  a  mistake  of 
a  switchman.  That  man  did  not  receive  a  penny  com- 
pensation because  the  switchman  was  not  in  any  sense  in 
authority  over  him,  and  the  doctrine  of  common  employ- 
ment prevented  him  from  any  claim  which  he  would  have 
had  in  any  foreign  country.  I  maintain  that  in  such  ser- 
vices as  the  railways,  which  can  only  be  carried  on  by  an 
annual  sacrifice  of  a  large  number  of  lives,  and  a  still 
greater  number  of  accidents  which  cripple,  in  cases  in 
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"The  fifth  measure  for  which  we  are  ripe  for  legislation 
is  the  question  of  raising  the  period  during  which  the  child 
ghall  have  breathing  time  allowed  him  before  being  passed 
into  the  industrial  army.  At  present  no  child  can  be  em- 
ployed under  ten;  after  ten  he  can  be  sent  to  work  at  half 
time.  In  this  we  are  distinctly  behind  our  continental 
neighbors;  there  are  several  countries  in  which  no  child 
is  allowed  to  be  sent  to  the  mill  or  factory  until  he  is 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  do  not  propose  to  for- 
bid the  employment  of  half-timers  until  they  are  fourteen, 
but  I  think  that  we  have  fairly  a  right  to  insist  that  no 
child  should  be  taken  from  school  until  he  is  twelve.  Let 
the  little  ones  have  twelve  years  exemption  from  toil  be- 
fore they  have  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  at 
which  they  must  push  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.^^ 

WHAT  ABOUT  A  SIX  DATS'  WEEK  f 

Sixthly.  "What  do  you  think.  Sir  John,  about  legisla- 
tion for  the  limitation  of  male  adult  labor  V* 

'*  That  is  a  large  question,  upon  which  opinion  is  cer- 
tainly not  ripe  for  legislation,  except,  perhaps,  in  one 
direction.  If  it  be  true,  as  you  assert,  that  in  this  coun- 
try the  six  days*  working  week  is  not  secured  to  every 
workman,  then  certainly  we  should  do  well  to  follow  the 
example  of  Holland  and  Belgium  in  strengthening  the 
legal  and  administrative  securities  which  we  possess  Tor 
one  day's  rest  in  seven.  We  thought  at  Berlin  that  this 
was  really  secured  by  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  and  by  public 
opinion."^ 

** Unfortunately, **  it  was  replied,  "this  is  by  no  means 
the  case  in  the  great  new  industries:  railways,  tramways, 
telegraphs,  and  the  Post  Office,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  creation  of  this  cevtury;  there  is  no  security  that 
every  man  has  one  day  of  rest  in  seven.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  Sabbatarianism  or  putting  down  Sunday  trains, 
but  of  forcing  every  employer  to  engage  sufficient  hands 
to  allow  every  one  in  his  employment  one  day  off  in 
seven. 
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** Well,''  said  Sir  John,  "that,  in  the  Post  Office,  could 
be  met  by  reformed  administration.  On  the  railways  it 
might  be  enforced  by  law,  because  the  railways  are  the 
creatures  of  the  State:  and  tramways  also  may  be  re- 
garded as  enterprises'which  owe  their  existence  to  munici- 
pal or  State  monopolies.  A  proposal  to  secure  to  every 
worknum  one  day's  rest  in  seven  is  a  point  on  which  pub- 
lic opinion  is  sufficiently  ripe  for  action,  if  it  is  once  clearly 
shown  that  that  rest  day  is  not  already  secured  to  our 
working  population. 

"I  am  entirely  with  you  on  this  point,  as  you  may 
imagine  from  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  secure  one 
day's  rest  in  seven  to  all  Indian  mills.  At  present  they 
can  work  seven  days  a  week  all  the  year  round.  By  the 
new  Factory  Act  which  we  are  about  to  pass,  every  mill 
must  close  for  twenty-four  hours,  from  Saturday  even- 
ing to  Sunday  evening,  with  the  exception  that  when  a 
religious  festival  occurs  in  the  week  the  mills  can  stop  on 
that  festival  instead  of  on  Sunday.  The  principle,  how- 
ever, is  tmmistakable,  and  as  we  are  applying  it  to  India, 
we  cannot  possibly  object  to  enforce  it  in  England. 

EDUCATE  THE  WORKER. 

"Seventhly,  another  matter  on  which  public  opinion  is 
ripe  for  action  is  the  extension  of  technical  education. 
The  workman  must  be  taught  to  use  his  tools.  In  this 
r€«pect  we  are  far  behind  many  foreign  countries.  A 
good  deal  has  been  done  to  make  up  leeway,  but  a  great 
deal  more  remains  to  be  done.  In  Ireland  and  in  the 
rural  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  a  great  deal 
might  be  done  by  agricultural  schools.  This  system,  even 
when  applied  in  a  very  tentative  fashion,  in  Ireland,  I 


hear,  has  produced  very  excellent  results.  There  is  one 
branch  of  this  question  to  which  I  regret  not  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  in  this  country;  I  refer  to  schools  for  house- 
wifery. As  one  consequence  of  the  Belgian  commission, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  housewifery  schools 
were  established  all  over  the  country.  There  are  some 
eighty  or  ninety  now  in  which  girls  are  taken  in  and 
thoroughly  instructed  in  washing,  mending,  cooking,  re- 
pairing clothes,  and  furniture,  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
children,  and  all  other  things  needful  in  the  profession 
which,  after  all,  the  majority  of  women  will  always  pur- 
sue, namely,  that  of  being  mistress  in  their  own  house- 
hold. 

A  GARDEN  FOR  THE  COTTAGER. 

"Eighthly,  something  should  be  done  to  secure  every 
cottager  in  the  country  a  garden  in  which  to  grow  his 
vegetables,  and  when  possible  to  do  so  he  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  having  an  allotment  of  fair  land  at  a  fair 
price. 

A  MINISTRY  OF  LABOR. 

"Ninthly,  I  bring  up  the  rear,"  said  Sir  John,  "by  a 
proposal  which  might  have  been  put  at  the  beginning,  that 
the  time  has  fully  come  for  the  institution  of  a  Ministry  of 
Labor.  The  (Government  has  already  shown  the  way  by 
establishing  a  Ifinistry  of  Agriculture  ;  it  is  now  for  them 
to  establish  a  Ministry  of  Labor.  Labor  questions,  which, 
after  all,  interest  nine-tenths  of  the  population,  are  dis- 
tributed over  several  offices.  The  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  some,  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
others,  the  Home  Office  has  probably  most.  These  labor 
questions  should  be  collected  and  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  competent  Minister  of  Labor. 

"These  are  the  points  in  the  prognunme  which  I  think 
are  ripe  for  immediate  legislation." 

IL    FOR  INQUIRY. 

"  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  ether  subjects  on  which  you 
would  have  an  inquiry." 

THE  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

"  The  first  place,"  said  he,  "  relates  to  the  question  of  the 
Hours  of  Labor.  Personally,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  statu- 
tory legal  day  of  so  many  hours.  It  is  a  question  which 
we  have  always  settled  without  the  intervention  of  the 
State,  and  I  am  loath  to  abandon  this  practice  unless  the 
weightiest  reasons  are  shown  to  the  contrary.  It  is  evident 
that  if  tl^e  State  did  not  attempt  to  fix  the  legal  day  it 
would  have  to  make  the  standard  a  very  low  one. 
The  only  continental  nations  which  have  as  yet  limited  by 
law  the  day's  labor  are  Switzerland  and  Austria.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  go  beyond  an  eleven  hours  limit.  It 
is  impossible  to  expect  that  the  State  could  enforce  an 
eight  or  nine  hours  day  against  which  great  industrial 
centres  like  Lancashire  are  up  in  arms,  and  which  is  far 
shorter  than  that  which  is  contentedly  worked  by  the 
workmen  of  many  of  the  best  employers  in  the  country. 
But  if  the  State  laid  down  ten  or  eleven  hours  as  the 
normal  working  day  it  would  operate  as  a  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  shortening  the  hours  by  the  ordinary  hig- 
gling of  the  market.  There  are,  however,  various  depart- 
ments of  industry  in  which  it  may  be  safe  and  right  for 
the  State  to  interfere,  as  for  instance  in  industrial  estab- 
lishments such  as  dockyards  and  arsenals  in  which  the 
Government  directly  employs  labor  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  contractor.  The  same  rule  may  be  applied  to 
labor  employed  by  municipal  bodies  and  local  governing 
authorities.  Contractors  for  Government  might  also 
fairly  be  made  to  comply  with  the  conditions  established 
in  the  Government  factories.    Railways,  tramways,  and 
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THE  JEWS  OF  TO-DAY. 

When  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu  writes  about  the  Jews, 
-every  one  who  cares  about  the  Jewish  question  will  read. 
There  are  few  people  who  know  more  about  them  than  he, 
and  few  people  better  qualified  to  write  in  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  scholarly  desire  to  add  something  to  historic 
truth.  He  takes  his  stand  as  a  Frenchman  on  the  fact 
that  France  was  the  first  of  European  nations  to  abolish 
aU  legal  difference  between  Jew  and  Christian,  and 
devotes  his  first  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  to 
an  examination  of  the  religious  cause  of  complaint  against 
them. 

A  HUNDRXD  TEARS^  PROGRESS  IN  RELIGIOUS  TOLERATION. 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  September,  1791,  in  the  last 
sitting  but  one  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  that  the 
French  law-makers  of  the  Revolution  decreed  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Jews  of  France.  At  that  time,  it  must 
be  remembered,  the  Jews  were  in  such  a  position  of  in- 
feriority in  Christian  countries  that  they  paid  toll  per 
head  like  cattle  upon  entry  into  any  market  town.  This 
was  one  of  the  disabilities  which  was  removed  from  them 
in  France  by  the  decree  of  1791.  France  regarded  herself 
then  as  legislating  for  humanity,  and  to  some  extent  her 
expectations  were  justified.  Kngland,  as  we  know,  took 
more  than  fifty  years  to  follow  her  example,  but  followed 
it  at  last,  removing  the  last  political  disability  of  the 
Jews  as  Jews  in  1858.  Denmark,  Austria,  Hungary,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Switzerland,  'Bulgaria,  and  Servla  gradually 
yielded  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years  to  the  same 
influence  of  enlightenment.  In  1879  Russia  and  Roumania 
at  one  extremity  of  Europe,  and  Spain  and  Portugal  at 
the  other,  were  the  only  countries  in  which  the  disabilities 
of  the  Jews  were  still  maintained.  Twenty  more  years 
from  that  date  will  perhaps  see  their  annals  also  purged 
of  the  lingering  barbarism. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  MAJORITT  OF  JEWS.    . 

It  is  natural,  in  the  presence  of  these  facts,  to  suppose 
that  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  race  is  removed  from  the 
possibility  of  persecution.  The  fact  is  not  so.  The  exact 
number  of  Israelites  in  the  world  is  not  known.  It  is 
believed  to  be  about  eight  or  nine  millions,  of  which  seven 
or  eight  millions  are  in  Europe.  Of  these  Russia  possesses 
three  or  four,  some  people  say  five  or  six  millions.  Austro- 
Hungary  has  1,650,000,  and  Grermany  has  600,000  Jewish 
inhabitants.  In  England,  which  comes  next  on  the  list, 
there  are  100,000,  in  France  about  80,000,  in  Holland  80,000, 
in  Italy  50,000.  The  smaller  states  of  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
I>enmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  follow  with  a  few  thou- 
sands apiece,  and  Spain  and  Portugal  stand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Western  European  States  with  about  1,500,  who 
hve  chiefly  at  Gibraltar  under  the  EInglish  flag.  In  East- 
em  Europe  the  proportion  of  Jewish  inhabitants  in  the 
small  States  run  to  much  higher  figures.  Bulgaria  has 
20,000,  Turkey  120,000,  and  Roumania  from  300,000  to 
400,000.  In  Asia  altogether  there  are  about  200,000  Jews, 
in  America  about  half  a  million,  and  in  Australia  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  where  they  are  just  beginning 
to  gain  a  footing,  there  are  about  20,000.  From  these 
figures  it  is  evident  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  live  in  those  countries  in  which  the  laws 
are  most  severe,  and  that  the  pivot  of  their  race  is  at 
present  fixed  in  EAstem  Europe,  and  especially  in  Russia 
and  Roumania. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  GRIEVANCE. 

This  being  so,  the  religious  grievance  against  the  Jews 
is  not  the  mere  academic  question  that  it  might  be  in 
the  civilized  and  sceptical  societies  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. There  is  a  real  and  strong  feeling  of  superstitious 
fanaticism.  With  the  number  and  importance  of  the  Jews 
the  jealousies  and  antipathies  which  they  excite  may  be 
expected  to  grow.  Anti-Semitism  will  be  strongest  in  the 
countries  in  which  the  Jews  are  most  numerous ;  and  sup- 
ported as  it  is  in  the  less  religious  western  states  of  Europe 
by  racial  feeling  and  commercial  competition,  it  is  not, 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  considers,  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
reactionary  movement  which  may  be  left  to  take  care  of 
itself,  but  should  be  dealt  with  seriously  as  a  sign  and  prod- 
uct of  contemporary  life.  It  is  only  as  part  of  a  whole 
that  he  deals  with  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question,  and 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  practical  and  moral  nature  of  the 
precepts  from  which  Judaism  has  drawn  its  enduring 
force. 

THE  JEW  THE  ALLY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN. 

Both  religions  hold  the  root  of  Old  Testament  tradition 
in  conmion.  They  diverge  upon  the  Talmud  and  New 
Testament,  with  the  apocaljrptic  writings,  which  are  in 
both  cases  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  dispute.  The  actions 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  direct  teaching  of  the  Church,  outdo  in 
intolerance  any  action  which  can  be  brought  against 
Judah.  On  the  other  side,  precepts  of  mercy  and  morality 
can  equally  be  matched.  Then  he  turns  to  the  more  en- 
lightened complaint  by  which  the  Jew  is  accused  of  being 
the  national  enemy  of  what  is  called  Christian  civilization. 
On  the  whole,  he  maintains  that  Jewish  infiuence  makes 
rather  for  than  against  the  conservative  forces  of  the 
world,  and  that  to  find  the  real  elements  of  modem  materi- 
alism we  must  look,  not  to  the  Judaization,  but  to  the 
paganizatiowot  society.  That  which  is  really  in  conflict 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  are  the  old  pagan  instincts 
of  the  pride  of  life  and  the  idolatry  of  nature.  The 
Churches  are  one  in  their  opposition  to  this  spirit,  and  the 
Jew  who  worships  the  same  Gkxl  is  not  the  enemy,  but 
the  natural  ally  of  the  Christian. 


PERSECUTION  OF  RUSSIAN  JEWS.       , 

In  Tfie  Forum  for  March,  BCr.  G.  Hubert,  Jr.,  draws  a 
graphic  picture  of  *^  Russia's  treatment  of  Jewish  sub- 
jects.^ He  asks  his  readers  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
article  to  consider,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  Jews  of 
this  democratic  country  as  subject  to  the  same  leg^l 
restrictions  which  now  obtain  in  despotic  Russia.  Thit» 
is  unfair.  It  disturbs  cahn  judgment  at  the  outset.  The 
treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  cannot  be  fairly  pre- 
sented separate  from  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
which  may  have  given  cause  to  this  treatment.  How- 
ever, the  valuable  information  contained  in  this  article 
and  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  condition  of  the  Jews  of 
Russia  place  it  easily  among  the  leading  articles  of  the 
month. 

THE  MAT  LAWS. 

The  recent  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  date  from 
the  passage  of  the  so-called  '*May  Laws*'  of  1882,  which 
forbade  Jews,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  to  settle  outside 
of  towns,  to  carry  on  business  on  Sunday  and  on  Chris- 
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PRIESTLT  rSRSBOUTORS. 

Scattered  up  and  down  the  published  reports  of  diocesan 
conaistoriesy  we  meet  with  numerous  complaints  from  the 
priests,  that  the  power  of  the  Church,  unaided  by  the 
gtrong  arm  of  the  State,  is  utterly  unable  to  cope  with 
the  growing  heresy.  The  civil  authorities  are  urged  to 
take  energetic  measures  to  eradicate  the  "  leprosy  ^  which 
is  80  rapidly  spreading  over  Russia  and  tainting  the 
Orthodox  believers.  Fiery  and  envenomed  letters  are 
sent  by  village  priests  to  their  diocesans,  full  of  malevo- 
lent slander  against  the  Protestants,  describing  them  as 
Tile  livers,  as  blasphemers,  as  revilers  of  everything 
sacred,  and  crjring  out  for  assistance  in  ridding  ih»  vil- 
lages of  their  pestilent  presence.  There  is  one  poem 
entitled  "The  Damned  Stundist*'  (Protestant)  that  should 
not  be  passed  over,  as  it  bears  on  its  last  page  Censor 
Eapusthi's  imprimatur,  and  the  sanction  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  in  Moscow,  and  may  be  taken,  there- 
fore, as  an  authoritative  expression  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Russian  Church  towards  Russian  Protestantism. 


t(< 
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THB  DAMNED  STUNDIETT.' 


It  has  been  scattered  broadcast  in  cathedral  and  church 
in  the  diocese  of  Kharkoff.  The  invocatory  opening  is 
supposed  to  be  sublime. 

^^  Sound  forth,  thunders  of  the  Church  I 
Discharge  yourselves,  curses  of  the  Councils! 
Crush  with  everlasting  anathemas 
The  outcast  Stundist  rabble!" 
And  then  through  eight  or  nine  verses  the  author  de- 
scribes the  iniquity  of  these  Stundists;  how  they  have 
abandoned  the  traditions,  how  they  shun  the  temples  of 
God,  revile  the  pastor,  despise  the  icons,  crosses,  relics, 
and  80  on;  and  giving  as  refrain  to  each  of  his  verses, 
"the  damned  Stundist.**    The  closing  lines  are: 
"  Cruel  and  dark  as  a  demon. 
He  shuns  all  faithful  Christians, 
And  crawls  into  darkest  comers — 
The  enemy  of  God,  the  damned  Stundist. 

**  The  thoughtless  and  harmless,  who  near 
The  den  of  the  malignant  beast. 
Are  befouled  with  blasphemies  and  slanders, 
And  cajoled  by  the  damned  Stundist.'* 
Considering  that  these  Stundists  admittedly  stand  high 
among  the  best  citizens  of  the  Empire,  was  there  ever  a 
more  suicidal  policy  sanctioned  by  a  sincerely  religious 
and  good-hearted  ruler  t 


RAILWAY  REFORM  IN  AMERICA. 
An  Advocate  of  Public  Control. 

In  The  Arena  for  February  Mr.  C.  W.  Davis  has  an  elab- 
orate paper  on  **  The  Farmer,  the  Investor,  and  the  Rail- 
way," in  which,  after  producing  a  mass  of  statistics  in 
support  of  his  contentions,  he  puts  the  practical  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  has  arrived  in  the  form  of  the  following 
fieries  of  questions,  which  may  be  oonmiended  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  railway  reform 
abroad  as  well  as  in  t^e  United  States: 

"The  railway  and  the  bank  each  perform  functions  that 
the  State  might ;  yet  the  bank  alone  is  held  to  t^e  most 
rigid  discharge  of  its  duties,  a  maximum  fixed  for  its  rates 
of  toll,  the  amount  it  shall  loan  any  one  party,  and  the 
kind  of  security  determined  as  well  as  the  amount  of  its 
reserve  fond,  its  books  and  assets  at  all  times  subject  to 
inspection  without  notice,  no  share  issued  until  paid  for  in 
full,  the  payment  of  unearned  dividends  made  a  penal 
offence,  and  breaches  of  trust  punished  in  an  exemplary 
manner. 


Can  there  be  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  railway 
corporation,  with  indefinitely  g^reater  power  and  privi- 
leges, performing  functions  a  thousand  times  more  im- 
portant, and  directly  affecting  a  hundred  persons  for  one 
affected  by  bank  administration,  should  not  be  subjected 
to  control  quite  as  stringent  and  quite  as  far-reaching  ? 

.     QUERIES  FOR  LEGISLATORS. 

**  Shares  and  bonds  being  the  basis  of  tolls,  should  a 
railway  company  be  permitted  to  issue  share  or  bond 
until  its  par  value  in  actual  money  has  been  received  into 
the  corporate  treasury  ? 

'*  Should  the  basis  of  tolls  be  laid  until  it  has  been  shown 
that  a  proposed  line  is  necessary  to  public  convenience  and 
will  make  fair  returns  on  its  costs  ? 

**  Should  a  railway  company  be  permitted  to  collect 
tolls  until  it  has  shown  the  exact  cost  of  the  instrument  of 
transportation  ? 

**  Should  it  not  be  a  penal  offence  for  a  railway  official 
to  pay  an  unearned  dividend  ? 

*^  Should  not  railway  accounts,  stock  and  bond  ledgers, 
and  assets  be  subjected  to  like  inspection  as  those  of 
national  banks  ? 

"  Would  not  rate  wars  cease,  were  railways,  once  having 
reduced  rates,  debarred  from  ever  again  advancing  them 
without  governmental  permission  ? 

**  Should  not  railway  companies  be  taxed  on  their  capi- 
talization, as  shown  in  issues  of  bonds  and  shares  ? 

**  Should  not  railways  be  appraised  at  present  cash 
value,  and  earnings,  from  all  sources,  be  limited  to  what 
would  afford  a  given  or  maximum  return  on  such  ap- 
praisal ? 

**Or  should  the  nation  assume  the  ownership,  and  oper- 
ate the  railways  through  a  non-partisan  commission,  as 
the  province  of  Victoria,  Australia,  has  shown  to  be  both 
practical  and  economical  ? 

*^  There  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  control  these  great  arteries  of  trade,  nor  is  there 
outside  a  limited  circle  any  question  as  to  the  necessity  of 
such  control,  and  it  but  remains  for  the  lawgivers  to 
formulate  such  statutes  as  will  protect  user  and  investor, 
both  of  whom  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  small  body  of  men 
who  can  and  do  make  and  mar  the  fortunes  of  individuals, 
cities,  and  States,  without  let  or  hindrance.^^ 

Professor  Hadley  Oppoaea  Govern  ment  Ownership. 

In  the  AtlanHe  Monthly  for  March,  Professor  Arthur 
T.  Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  writes  in  a  very  different 
vein  from  that  of  the  writer  hi  The  Arena  who  is  quoted 
above.  Mr.  Hadley*s  book  upon  "  Railway  Transporta- 
tion ^  some  years  ago  gave  him  rank  as  a  high  authority 
in  this  special  field  of  economics,  and  he  has  easily  de- 
served by  subsequent  articles  to  keep  that  rank.  His 
present  paper  upon  ^*  Railroad  Problems  of  the  Immediate 
Future"  is  a  wise  piece  of  writing;  and  yet  its  purpose  to 
be  strictly  fair,  makes  it  disappointing  to  the  reader  who 
wants  his  own  views  or  prejudices  strongly  sustained  by 
an  authority.  Mr.  Hadley  reviews  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce law  by  8a3ring  that  it  was  meant  to  secure  perfect 
equality  of  treatment  between  different  shippers,  and  to 
prevent  arbitrary  discriminations.  While  a  beginning 
has  been  made  towards  the  solution  of  the  national  rail- 
way problems  under  this  law,  nothing  more  than  a  begin- 
ning can  be  claimed.  As  against  the  old  theory  that  the 
railroad  is  a  private  business  to  be  run  by  the  investors, 
Mr.  Hadley  notes  the  rapid  g^wth  of  opinion  in  favor  of 
early  or  ultimate  public  ownership  and  operation.  He 
contends  that  public  railway  construction  would  have 
been  far  more  expensive  than  that  of  the  private  corpora- 
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not  favorable  to  its  development.  Neither  religious 
restrictions  nor  political  tyranny  has  existed  to  stimulate 
the  severe  virtues.  The  people  have  never  been  called 
upon  for  any  great  effort  of  national  self-sacrifice.  'Still 
there  is  abundant  motive  force  in  the  life  of  the  people, 
abundant  stimulus  to  effort  after  social  ideas.  Nowhere 
does  one  find  a  larger  public  spirit,  nowhere  a  finer  enthu- 
siasm pervading  all  classes  for  building  up  a  worthy  state 
and  assimilating  whatever  is  best  from  the  outer  world.  *^ 
The  wonderful  elasticity  of  the  English  political  system 
under  new  conditions  is  being  put  to  a  new  and  crucial 
experiment  in  Australia,  and  nothing  but  Mr.  Parkings 
confidence  in  the  saving  conmtion-sense  of  the  New  World 
would  lead  him  to  look  forward  with  anythinig  but  mis- 
givings as  to  the  future. 


THE  NEW  PEOPLE  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

There  is  an  excellent  article,  full  of  suggestive  matter, 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  entitled  "The  New  World," 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Cross.  He  holds  that  the  formula  which 
expresses  the  full  significance  of  the  new-world  develop- 
ment may  be  the  expansion  of  the  great  humanitarian 
movement,  the  central  idea  of  whidh  is  industrialism,  as 
opposed  to  militiu'ism.  The  new  worjd  of  l^e  United 
States  of  Australasia  is  founding  itself  pn  t^e  evolution 
of  a  social  faith  in  which  industrialism  is  a  vital  tenet  and 
apart  of  its  effective  religion.  India,  Mr.  Cross  thinks, 
has  always  been  an  effectual  bar  to  the  true  union  of  a 
Oreater  *  Britain,  and  Equatorial .  Africa  will  .prove  a 
second  bar.  The  extension  of  the  British  EUnpire  alarms 
the  mass  of  voters  in  Canada  and  Australia.  They  are 
dominated  by  three  main  ideas:  the  sovereignty  of  their 
own  people,  the  importance  of  their  own  industrial  deveK 
opment,  and  the  determination  not  to  meddle  with  the 
affairs  of  other  people. 

UinTY  OF  THX  ENOLISH-SPEAKINQ  WORU>. 

To  the  mass  of  the  working  folk  throughout  Great  Britain 
Mr.  Cross  reminds  us,  "the  New  World  is  the  ideal  world, 
and  in  these  days,  when  the  voice  of  the  majority  is  so 
widely  reciOgnized  as  the  voice  of  Qod,  we  need  not  be 
surprised— although  it  may  be  a  rude  awakening— to  find 
that  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  Australasia  will 
presently  follow  in  the  way  that  the  United  States  of 
America  have  led,  because  they  imagine,  it  to  be  the  way 
of  Peace — ^the  way  that  seems  best  to  secure  to  them  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their .  industries,  the  precious 
possession  of  their  individuality  and  the  natural  principle 
of  their  growth.  And  just  as  there  cannot  bQ  true  patriot- 
^ism  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  or  in  Australia,  with- 
out perpetu^  loyal  recognition  of  the  root.  |rom  which 
they  have  all  sprung — from  which  they  have  derived  their 
language  and  their  laws,  their  literature  and  their  re- 
ligion--8o  there  cannot  be  true  patriotism  iu  England 
without  proper  consideration  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
the  offspring ;  and  in  whatever  way  they  see  fit  to. work 
out  their  own  future  (by  separation  or  otherwise),  we  shall 
be  better  occupied  in  strengthening  our  alliances  aqd  our, 
fellowship  with  the  whole  75,000,000  of  them,  in  un%ing 
the  sentiment  of  all  the  English-speaking  peoples,  rather 
than  in  attempting  a  pai*tial  British  Imperial  Federation 
which,  with  its  heterogeneous  elements,  can  never  really 
be  welded  into  a  homogeneous  structure,  because  it  does 
not  represent  any  natural  principle  of  growth." 


Merry  England  for  March,  there  is  the  following  passage 
referring  to  Cardinal  Manning  : 

**  In  Europe  I  know  none  among  Catholic  SociaUsts  (let 
the  name  be  permitted  me)  braver  than  my  beloved 
friend,  Cardinal  Manning,  a  social  student  fearless  in 
speculation,  effectual  in  enterprise.  His  conceptions  are 
expressed,  not  by  means  of  wordy  books,  but— after  the 
manner  of  great  and  decisive  intelligences— without  nebu- 
lous or  inaccessible  abstractions,  in  brief,  precise,  and 
luminous  formulae.  Manning,  living  as  he  does  in  the 
midst  of  the  independent  and  tenacious  English  people, 
has  not  hesitated  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Christian 
*  Socialism.'  Friend  of  the  people,  because  the  friend  of 
Gkxi,  he  goes  in  advance  of  contemporary  philanthropists, 
economists,  philosophers,  in  his  study  of  the  possible  means 
for  restoring  the  dignity  and  amending  the  condition  of 
the  poor.  No  man  is  more  beloved  by  the  laborer  ;  and 
his  name  is  almost  as  dear  among  Protestants  as  among 
Catholics,  among  the  rich  as  among  the  poor.  Temper- 
ance, arbitration,  peace-making,  public  charity,  have  in 
him  an  eloquent,  a  persistent,  a  fearless  advocate." 


CARDINAL  MANNING. 

In  a  paper  on  "  The  Church  and  the  Workman,"  which 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Capua  has  contributed  to 


THE  WESLEY  CENTENARY. 
Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes. 

The  beet  article  on  Wesley  this  month  is  by  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mr. 
Hughes  says: 

**  All  modem  religious  history  is  summed  up  in  the  two 
momentous  facts  that  Ignatius  Loyola  has  captured  the 
Catholic  Churches,  and  that  John  Wesley  has  captured 
the  Evangelical  Churches.  Jesuitism  and  Methodism — 
these  are  the  two  ultimate  forms  of  intense,  logical,  thor- 
oughgoing intense  Christianity.  Absolute  subjection  to 
tlie  Church,  or  absolute  subjection  to  the  Christ — there  is 
no  other  alternative  for  the  enthusiastic  *  out-and-out* 
Christian  of  -the  twentieth  century.  Absolute  subjection 
to  a  creed  \b  no  longer  possible." 

So  far,  however,  are  people  in  general  from  recognizing 
the  justice  of  Mr.  Hughes's  claim,  that  he  tells  us  that 
Mark  Pattison,  the  Rector  of  Lincoln,  had  to  be  told 
three  times  that  t^ere  were  twenty  million  Methodists  in 
the  world  before  he  would  believe  it.  He  suggested  that 
Mr.  Hughes  meant  twenty  thousand.  **I  had  not  the 
faintest  conception,"  said  Mark  Pattison,  positively  gasp- 
ing, **  that  there  were  so  many  Methodists."  Mr.  Hughes 
speaks  with  even  more  authority  than  if  the  twenty  mil- 
lion Methodists  were  speaking  through  his  pen.  For  in- 
stance, he  says  that  John  Wesley  killed  Calvinism. 

**  Wesley  and  his  helpers  were  the  first  Christian  mis- 
sioners  since  *the  coming  of  the  Friars*  who  reached  the 
masses  of  the  people.  The  Reformation  was  essentially  a 
middle-class  movement.  It  never  gained  either  the  upper 
classes  or  the  poor.  Evangelical  Christianity  had  not  yet 
reached  the  upper  classes,  but  the  poor  are  now  saturated 
by  it,  thanks  to  the  evangel  of  Wesley." 

Again,  quoting  the  authority  of  Dean  Stanley,  in  order 
to  justify  his  claim  that  John  Wesley  was  the  founder  of 
the  Broad  Church  party,  Mr.  Hughes  points  out  that  John 
Wesley  always  asserted  that  all  sincere  men  who  had 
never  heard  of  Christ  were  accepted  by  Gk)d.  He  thought 
Mohammedanism  was  probably  an  improvement  on  Ori- 
ental Christianity,  and  admired  Ignatius  Loyola  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  men.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  of  Wesley's 
loving  and  tolerant  spirit  seems  to  have  evaporated  in  the 
last  hundred  years,  Mr.  Price  Hughes  concludes  his 
paper  as  follows:  * 

"  In  a  word,  Wesley  was  always  willing  to  adapt  his 
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ne  only  other  thing  in  Dr.  Parker's  article  that  is 
worth  mentioning  is  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Jesuitism.    He  says: 

'^Loyola  himself  was  but  a  skeleton  of  a  Jesuit  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  now  use  the  word  Jesuit  in 
its  purest  sense  and  application.  All  the  baby  tricks  of 
the  Spiritual  Exereiaea  would  come  with  natural  ease  to 
Mr.  Gladstone.  He  believes  in  long  lines  and  short  lines, 
in  dots  and  notches,  in  orientation  and  attitude,  in  relig- 
ious marchings,  in  emblematic  colors,  in  fast  and  vigil 
and  prostration.  All  these  terms  are  part  of  his  mother 
tongue.  When  he  hears  them  he  recognize^  them  as  hav- 
ing heard  them  in  some  pre-natal  state.  They  are  older 
than  Homer.  They  are  sterner  than  the  dreams  of  Dante. 
But  is  Mr.  Gladstone  a  member  of  the  Romish  Church  f 

'*  Nothing  of  the  kind.  AD  his  assurances  on  this  mat- 
to*  may  be  received  with  implicit  and  absolute  conil- 
denoe.  Tet  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  one  can  quite  imagine, 
infinitely  more  respect  for  the  Sovereign  Ponti£F  than  for 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.'* 


THE  PROSPECT  OF  UNIVERSAL  PEACE. 
A  French  Symposium. 

Mr.  Ernbst  W.  Smith,  in  an  exceptionally  interesting 
and  noteworthy  article  in  the  new  number  of  the  Revue 
des  Revuesy  sums  up  various  opinions  sent  him,  apropos  of 
the  Universal  Peace  Congress,  by  a  number  of  eminent 
French  literary  and  political  celebrities.  M.  Frederic 
Passy,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Peace  Crusade,  remarks  that,  instead  of  being  styled 
the  Universal  Peace  Congress,  it  should  be  called  the  Uni- 
versal Congress  of  Peace,  for  "  I  have  never  met  any  per- 
son who  started  with  the  notion  of  once  and  forever,  to- 
day or  to-morrow,  abolishing  the  art  of  warfare.  We  are 
caUed  upon  to  do  what  we  can  to  better  humanity,  but  to 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  going  to  make  her  ever  quite 
perfect  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.*^  And  this  point  of  view 
is  shared  by  two  well-known  Academicians.  The  Vicomte 
Helchoir  de  Vogu^  brother-in-law  of  General  AnnenkoflF 
and  a  prominent  figure  in  Parisian  society,  points  out 
somewhat  maliciously  that  nothing  people  can  say,  do,  or 
declare,  will  prevent  quarrels  breaking  out,  bet  ween  two 
nations  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  has 
l^therto  been.  *^  History  teaches  us  that  peace  will  never 
be  among  us  as  long  as  there  remains  on  the  earth  two 
men,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  coin,  and  a  woman  between  them. 
I  shall  be  delighted  if  the  approaching  Congress  succeeds 
in  giving  me  the  lie  ;  I  doubt,  however,  if  it  will  be  able 
to  equally  prove  false  history,  nature,  and  Almighty  God.'' 

Jules  Claretie,  the  director  of  the  Thidtre  Fran^ais^ 
pleads  eloquently  the  cause  of  si  vis  paceniy  para  bellum^ 
observing  significantly  that  peace  is  only  secured  by  the 
resolute  and  strong  ones  of  the  earth.  The  most  sincere 
and  thoughtful  letter  on  the  subject  is  that  contributed 
by  H.  Jules  Simon,  who  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  one 
of  the  French  delegates  to  the  Labor  Congress  held  last 
year  in  Berlin.  The  same  idea  is  pithily  expressed  in  M. 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps'  short  note  :  *^  Universal  peace  will 
not  be  declared,  but  will  impose  itself,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  by  human  and  commercial  federation." 

M.  Maxime  du  Camp,  after  declaring  that  a  volume 
would  be  all  too  small  to  ccmtain  his  views  on  such  an  im- 
portant subject,  contents  himself  with  laying  down  at 
aotne  length  what  he  considers  would  be  a  practical  code 
of  warfare ;  its  principal  points  being  that  no  declaration 
of  war  be  made  till  the  will  of  the  country  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  plebiscite.  In  a  word,  we  are  to  mitigate,  as  far 
possible,  a  necessary  evil. 


JEKYLL  AND  HYDE  IN  SCIENCE. 
Have  We  More  Souls  than  One? 

One  of  the  most  interesting'  of  the  serious  articles  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  is  a  scientific  explanation  of  the 
Jekyll  and  Hyde  phenomenon  of  double  personality,  which 
is  given  by  M.  Alfred  Binet.  He  addis  one  to  the  many 
maladies  from  which  the, world  is  suffering,  and  describes 
as  a  nervous  affection  of  the  personality  the  division  of 
consciousness  into  several  parts  with  its  corollary  that  we 
call  in  conmion  language  inconsistency.    He  says  : 

**  A  great  number  of  psychological  phenomena  are  to  be 
explained  by  a  disease  of  the  primality,  which  consists  of 
a  division,  or  rather  a  breaking  up  of  the  ego ;  the  normal 
unity  of  the  consciousness  is  destroyed ;  several  distinct 
consciousnesses  are  produced,  and  each  one  may  have  its 
own  perceptions,  its  memory,  and  even  its  moral  charac- 
ter." 

TWO  PKBSOlfALinXS  IN  ONB  BODY. 

M.  Binet  confines  himself  to  h3rBterical  examples  in 
which  the  disease  is  distinctly  pronounced,  and  proceeds 
by  a  series  of  experiments  to  show  that  a  g^ven  organism 
may  contain  within  itself  two  or  more  moral  personalities. 
He  limits  himself  also  to  the  human  subject,  therefore 
when  he  speaks  of  an  organism  it  may  for  the  present  be 
taken  for  granted  that  he  means  a  human  organism.  The 
undemote  of  the  article  is  struck  in  a  suggestive  para- 
graph in  which  he  observes  that  the  conditions  of  partial 
consciousness  and  the  power  of  automatic  action  which 
accompanies  it  are  present  in  us  aU.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
study  the  character  and  extent  of  unconscious  mental 
activity  in  a  normal  person ;  for  this  reason  he  selects 
hysterical  illustrations,  where  the  subjects  may  easily 
have  two  parallel  sets  of  consciousness. 

CONSCIOUS  AND  UNCONSCIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

There  is  what  he  calls  the  unconscious  intelligence  and 
the  conscious  intelligence  ;  but  his  experiments  also  show 
that  the  unconscious  inteUigenoe  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  small  automatic  acts  which  we  are  all  familiar  with 
in  every-day  life — such,  for  instance,  as  the  fastening  of 
strings  on  buttons,  which  we  do  not  see  in  our  daily  toilet ; 
or  the  power  by  which  a  musician  finds  the  notes  on  an 
instrument  at  which  he  does  not  look. 

*'  The  acts  of  this  consciousness  may  be  vei*y  complex  ; 
they  suppose  perception,  memory,  reason,  imagination. 
They  reveal,  therefore,  that  there  exists  in  those  cases  an 
intelligence  which  is  other  than  that  of  the  normal  ego, 
and  which  acts  side  by  side  with  that  ego  without  its  help 
and  without  its  knowledge." 

TWO  DISTINCT  MEMORIES. 

A  further  development  of  the  argument  is  to  prove  that 
this  second  consciousness,  observable  in  states  of  trance, 
etc.,  maintains  its  continuity  and  carries  itself  on  in  the 
hysteric  state  as  the  ordinary  consciousness  does  in  the 
ordinary  state.  Let  one  state  be  called  Jekyll  and  the 
other  Hyde ;  Jekyll  will  remember  what  Jelcyll  did  and 
continue  to  act  accordingly,  while  Hyde,  who  has  no 
knowledge  or  remembrance  of  Jekyll,  will  remember  in 
like  manner  what  Hyde  did.  Involuntarily  the  reader 
will  recall  the  famous  *^  I  think,  therefore  I  am,"  of  Des- 
cartes, and  will  ask  himself,  in  anticipation  of  M.  Binet*s 
conclusion,  "But  if  two  think,  do  therefore  two  exist?" 
He  is  fully  prepared,  therefore,  before  it  comes,  for  the 
statement  that  **we  are  thus  brought  by  a  complete 
series  of  experiments  to  this  important  conclusion  : 
Several  moral  personalities,  each  having  consciousness  of 
itself,  may  rise  side  by  side  without  mixing  in  the  same 
organism."    After  this,  there  is  again  this  note  of  re- 
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accompanied  him  on  h|8  scientific  expeditions,  and  the 
children  of  his  uncle^not  his  own  brothers  and  sisters 
were  usually  the  attentive  listeners  on  these  occamnns. 
The  mother  devoted  herself  to  the.  utmost  to  her  family, 
but  she  suffered  more  than  the  father  from  their  slender 
means.  Yet  with  her  constant  worries,  she  managed  to 
find  time  to  enter  in  a  diary  all  the  more  important 
events  connected  with  the  family.  In  1854.  Koch^s  father 
acquired  a  little  property  of  his  own  at  Klausthal,  and 
the  family  took  up  their  abode  there.  The  dwelling- 
house,  which  was  situated  in  a  little  park-like  garden, 
commanded  a  charming  view  of  the  green  meadows,  the 
pine  woods,  and  the  hills  and  valleys  as  far  as  the  Brocken 
itself,  which  bounded  the  prospect  on  the  east.  To  the 
deUgbt  of  the  children  the  farm-yard  was  not  left  long  un- 
inhabited. Horses,  cow%  swine,  poultry,  even  a  pair  of 
foxes,  and  dogs  and  cats  of  course,  were  procured. 
Robert  was  at  that  time  ten  years  old.  Ha  soon  arranged 
an  aquarium,  and  in  addition  kept,  live,  singing  birds 
which  he  got  in  the  woods,  caught  mice  and  tamed  them, 
and  killed  animals  of  every  kind  for  their  skins. 

HOW  HI  CAUGHT  THS  CATS. 

Cats  were  his  special  enemies  because  of  the  devastation 
they  wrought  among  his  caged  birds  and  birds  of  the 
garden.  At  l^igth,  eA\  unknown  to  the  father,  a  trap  for 
the  cats  was  constructed  in  the  garden  bushes,  and 
Robert  and  his  friend^  our  author,  slipped  each  victim 
into  a  sack  and  immediately  tied  it  up.  The  head  was 
then  carefully  got  into  a  comer,  and  with  the  help  of  a 
noose  the  animal  was  strangled  in  a  few  moments.  What 
the  animal  looked  like  they  only  saw  after  the  bag  was 
opened;  but  it  quieted  their  consciences  to  And  that  out 
of  twelve*  cats  caught  in  succession  not  one  of  them  be- 
kmged  to  any  of  their  neighbors.  The  animals  were 
skinned  while  warm,  and  the  skins  were  given  to  the  tan- 
ner, to  be  returned  in  the  form  of  a  warm  fur-lined 
jacket,  as  a  Christmas  present  for  Robert's  mother.  The 
boys  played  the  wildest  gpames;  no  tree  was  too  high  for 
them  and  no  hedge  too  difflcultr  for  them  to  get  over. 
Danger  was  but  an  incentive,  but  they  did  not  escape  un- 
hurt. Robert  and  a  younger  brother  each  got  an  arm 
broken. 

THE  BOON  OF  POVERTY. 

The  cares  of  the  parents  never  oppressed  the  children 
in  the  least.  Their  food  was  the  plainest;  sugar,  tea,  and 
coffee  were  only  known  by  name,  white  bread  was  Sun- 
day morning  fare,  and  meat  was  oaten  at  dinner  only 
twice  or  thrice  a  week.  Their  dress  was  equally  simple. 
As  the  younger  members  inherited  .their  clothes  from  the 
dder  ones,  wonderfully  strange  were  the  effects  some- 
times produced.  But  Koch's  happiest  reminiscences  are 
associated  with  the  free,  life  of  those  Klausthal  days,  and 
it  was  many  yjears  after  his  father's  death ,  before  he 
could  bring  himself  to  visit  the  place  which  had  fallen 
into  strange  hands.  Fourteen  years  afterwards,  however, 
he  was  able  to  buy  it  back  and  revive  the  old  memories. 
From  Robert  Biewend's  second  installment,  we  gather 
that  Koch  was  by  nature  less  given  to  bodily  exercise 
than  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  that  he  would  hide  him- 
self in  a  quiet  comer  to  pursue  his  studies  in  natural 
history.  In  this  respect  he  received  much  encouragement 
from  his  grandfather  Biewend,  also  a  lover  of  natural 
science,  with  a  special  taste  for  the  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing of  minerals,  plants,  insects,  and  the  like.  Koch  also 
inherited  his  fondness  for  the  gam^  of  chess  from  this 
grandfather.  But  the  articlo  ^  chiefly  n  picture  of 
Koch's  career  at  t^  Uniyersity  of  i>dttingen. 


A  FRENCHMAN  ON  THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

M.  Valbbrt,  in  the  Revue  de^'  t>e.ux  Mondes,  takes  his 
own  ingenious  view  of  the  authorship  of  *^In  Darkest  Eng- 
land." He  admits  of  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Booth  is  the  real 
author  of  his  book;  but  '*  there  are  in  him  two  men,  and 
each  in  turn  haa  held  the  pen.  I  mean  that  Mr.  Booth 
has  had  for  a  colleague  the  General  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  I  regret  it.  For  all  that  thera  is  of  good  in 
the  book  I  honor  Mr.  William  Booth.  All  that  is  absurd 
and  puerile  I  attribute  to  the  General."  On  this  assump- 
tion M.  Valbert  bases  a  criticism  which  would  not  be  his  if 
it  were  not  ironical  as  well  as  appreciative.  His  sympathy 
and  admiration  are  throughout  reserved  for  the  man,  and 
the  shafts  of  his  cynicism  are  let  freely  loose  on  the  Gen- 
eral. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY  AND  THE  JESUITS. 

The  sins  ag^ainst  taste  with  which  the  Salvation  Army  is 
so  often  charged  do  not  escape  his  flagellation,  and  causes 
him  to  repudiate  almost  indignantly  the  comparison 
which  has  been  made  between  the  Army  and  the  Order  of 
Jesuits.  *^The  Jesuits,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
thran,  either  for  good  or  evil,  were  at  least  learned  teach- 
ers, and  applied  themselves  to  cultivating  the  mind,"  etc. ; 
^*  whereas  the  Salvation  Army  prides  itself  upon  being 
the  religion  of  the  illiterate."  *'  But  he  who  desires  to  in- 
fluence crowds  must  not  aim  high."  And  then,  after 
quoting  Jotham's  parable  of  the  olive,  the  flg,  and  tiie 
Tine,  who  would  not  leave  their  fruits  to  take  the  leader- 
ship of  the  forest,  that  was  so  promptly  accepted  by  the 
bramble,  M.  Valbert  observes: 

**The  moral  of  this  apologue  is  that  those  nations  who 
pride  themselves  on  producing  good  fruits  are  less  con- 
sumed than  others  by  the  passion  for  reigning,  and  that 
to  certain  undertakings  noble  ambition  is  an  obstacle." 
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THE  ''GENERAL. 

This  is  severe,  but  it  represents  only  M.  Valbert's  atti- 
tude towards  the  '^Gteneral."  The  general  who  indulges 
in  half-thought-out  dreams  of  Utopias  where  criminal 
lunatics  shaU  **grow  tulii)s  and  roses"  at  the  expense  of 
honest  labor;  the  general  who  prefers  anecdotes  to  statis- 
tics, cmd  refuses  to  modify  the  attributes  of  his  self-cre- 
ated dictatorship  to  accord  with  the  requirements  of  com- 
mon-place book-keeping;  the  general  who  ignores  the  la- 
bors of  all  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field;  the  general 
who  has  inaugurated  the  reign  of  autocratic  and  mysteri- 
ous philanthropy,  and  substituted  himself  for  the  laws  of 
righteousness;  the  general  who  also,  it  must  be  admitted, 
has  incensed  and  x)erhaps  tortured  his  critic  by  a  shock* 
ing  *^abuto  of  the  drum" — ^for  him  M.  Valbert  has  only 
ridicule  and  scorn. 

MR.  BOOTH. 

For  Mr.  Booth,  who  really  cares  about  the  well-being 
of  John  Jones,  and  cannot  rest  until  some  means  vtf  pro- 
viding John  Jones  with  dinner  has  been  found,  M.  Val- 
bert has  hearty  sympathy.  The  Mr.  Booth  who  is  prepared 
to  train  agriculturists  for  the  colonies;  the  Mr.  Booth 
who  has  known  how  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and  enlist 
working  sympathy  in  the  lot  of  those  more  unhappy  than 
ourselves;  the  Mr.  Booth  who  has  created  a  widespread 
movement  of  charity  without  regard  for  national  limits; 
the  Mr.  Booth  who  has  not  only  organized  the  Salvation 
Army,  but  has  devoted  to  it  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  in- 
defatigable activity,  the  whole  personal  life  of  his  family,' 
as  well  ^  o(  himself,  is  an  individual  for  whom  all  right- 
thinking  men  can  feel  respect.  To  this  man  M.  Valbert 
giy^  siucere  wishes  for  the  success  of  his  new  scheme. 
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THE  REI^IEIV  OF  REI^/EIVS, 


PHUJLNTHBOPT  vxbsus  rbuoiok. 

All  that  there  is  in  it  of  practical  philanthropy  attracts 
him  as  much  as  the  religions  propaganda  and  the  undue 
prominence  of  a  not  very  sympathetic  personality  repels. 
It  is,  he  yery  justly  observes,  by  the  events  that  the 
scheme  must  now  be  judged.  Mr.  Booth  asked  for  a 
sign,  and  it  has  been  given  to  him.  The  dew  of  gold  has 
fallen  on  his  fleece.  **  He  has  promised  too  much  and  re- 
ceived too  much  not  to  be  in  honor  bound  now  to  pro- 
ceed." And  the  article  ends  with  a  somewhat  extended 
interpretation  of  the  parable  from  which  it  set  out: 
**  There  are  so  many  evils  to  cure  in  this  world  that  we 
must  accept  the  good  which  is  done,  no  matter  what  its 
form  or  method.  Though  the  fruits  of  the  bramble  and 
their  sharp  savor  are  repugnant  to  a  delicate  pcdate, 
do  not  let  us  despise  them  so  long  as  they  serve  to  feed 
the  poor  who  have  nothing  else.  If  Mr.  Booth,  without 
performing  all  the  miracles  that  he  promises,  succeeds  in 
comforting  a  certain  amount  of  sorrow,  everything  else 
may  be  forgiven,  even  his  boasting  and  his  injustice. 
There  is  an  Eastern  proverb  which  says,  *  If  benevolence 
has  far-reaching  hands  and  swift-advancing  feet,  it  mat- 
ters nothing  that  its  grimace  displeases  thee.  Thou  hast 
no  need  to  look  it  in  the  face.*  ** 


THE  WOMEN  OF  INDIA. 

Lady  Duffkrin,  having  lived  four  years  in  India,  has 
had  many  opportunities  of  studying  the  condition  of  her 
own  sex  in  that  great  dependency.  In  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  March  she  endeavors  to  correct  the  erroneous 
impression  which  prevails  as  to  the  wretchedness  of  female 
life  in  India.  An  enormous  proportion  of  the  women  go 
about  as  freely  as  if  they  were  men.  She  says :  **The 
lower-caste  women  in  India,  who  are  not  kept  behind  the 
purdah,  but  may  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  and 
villages  and  in  the  country  districts,  are  as  free  as  most 
European  peasantry,  as  happy  and  as  cheerful." 

And  as  for  the  higher  classes,  who  are  kept  shut  up  in  the 
xenanas,  Lady  DuflFerin  says  that  she  thinks  the  general 
impression  as  to  their  imprisonment  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing. 

*^The  impressions  I  carried  away  from  my  visits  to 
i^map'^t  were  invariably  pleasant  ones.  In  spite  of  the 
shortcomings  of  interpreters  and  the  want  of  a  common 
language,  I  never  left  a  senana  without  being  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  gentleness,  friendliness,  and  charm  of 
manner  I  found  there.  But  I,  for  my  part,  consider  that 
under  the  present  conditions  of  Eastern  life  the  senana 
system  oflFers  many  undoubted  advantages.  I  think  that 
neither  the  men  nor  the  women  of  the  country  are  pre- 
pared for  its  abolition  ;  and  while  I  would  earnestly 
advocate  improvements  calculated  to  give  interests,  occu- 
pations, outHdoor  exercise,  and  innocent  amusements  to 
zenana  women,  I  have  no  desire  to  touch  their  privacy ; 
and,  in  arranging  for  their  medical  relief,  every  effort 
was  made  b/  me,  and  by  those  who  worked  with  me,  to 
respect  to  the  very  utmost  all  the  laws  which  govern  the 
purdah  system." 

The  peculiar  trials  of  an  Indian  woman^s  life  result 
from  the  hideous  atrocity  of  child  marriage,  by  which 
little  g^rls  are  often  compelled  to  become  mothers  before 
they  are  thirteen  or  fourteen.  At  present  one  woman  in 
five  is  a  widow,  the  majority  of  whom  have  been  betrothed 
before  they  were  ten,  and  have  become  widows  without 
ever  being  married.  To  an  Indian  woman,  a  husband  is 
the  aim  and  object  of  life.  He  is  her  only  ration  <f  ^iy, 
and  Lady  Dufferin  does  not  see  how  the  sentiment  with 


regard  to  widowhood  is  to  be  modified  by  any  ref orau 
which  can  be  sug^gested.  8he  thinks  the  besi  way  to  help 
Indian  women  is  by  supplying  them  wiUi  medical  reUrf. 
**  In  most  cases  no  man  would,  under  any  drcamstancv 
whatever,  be  allowed  to  enter  the  ^^onmntk  No  man  would 
ever  be  called  in  to  attend  conflnemoit  casea^  and  for  all 
female  diseases  and  chronic  cases,  Indian  women  are 
practically  without  any  medical  aid  whatever.** 


SILVER  AS  A  CIRCULATING  MEDIUM. 

To  what  extent  and  by  what  measures  dull  the  nie  of 
silver  as  money  be  continued  t  is  the  question  which  Mr. 
Qeo.  8.  Boutwell,  a  former  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,   asks  himself,   and  discusses  at  nme 
length  in  the  March  number  of  The  Forum.    He  leads  ap 
to  the  discussion  proper  with  a  running  review  of  theal- 
var  legislation  of  the  United  States  during  the  but  de> 
cade.    The  results  of  this  legislation  justafles,  this  writer 
maintains,  the  use  of  silver  as  the  most  available,  the 
most  valuable,  and  the  least  dangerous  means  of  ron- 
forcing  the  currency.    That  the  currency  needs  reinfons 
ing  is  not  taken  for  granted.     Figures  and  statistics  are 
given  to  show  that  there  is  not  gold  enough  in  existnioe 
to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  world.    The  preicnt 
annual  output  of  the  world^s  gold  available  for  coinage 
does  not  furnish  more  than  180,000,000.     This  sum  k 
manifestly  inadequate   to   meet  the   growing  bosiDesi 
needs  of  JgngiAnH^  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  to 
say   nothing  of    other  countries  where   industry  bat 
reached  a  high  deg^ree  of  development.     Neither  wouU 
this  Afinimi  output  of  gold  be  adequate  if  the  use  of  sUver 
should  be  limited  by  the  countries  of  the  world  to  sub- 
sidiary coins.     *'*'  Either  all  commercial  nations  must  a» 
both  gold  and  silver  upon  an  agreed  ratio  of  relative 
value,  or  some  nations  may  use  gold  exclusively,  whik 
other  nations  must  accept  silver  altogether,  or  as  tbe 
chief  part  of  their  currency.""     Tbe  United  States  bas 
adopted  the  latter  policy,  and  must  abide  by  it.    To  de- 
monetize silver,  and  thereby  withdraw  the  vast  sum  of 
1378,000,000  worth  of  silver  coin  from  our  currency,  would 
bring  financial  ruin  to  industries  generally  througboattbe 
United  States.    Thus  Mr.  Boutwell  reasons. 

COimNUB  THE  PBSSEirr  POLICY. 

But  what  shall  we  do  ?  Continue,  he  says,  the  pur- 
chase of  silver  bullion  upon  substantially  the  preseni 
basis,  limiting  the  market  for  this  product  to  the  United 
States.  From  1887  to  1889  the  sUver  increase  for  tbe 
world  was  $87,000,000,  of  which  hicrease  only  $11,000,000 
came  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States.  To  throw 
open  the  market  to  the  entire  world  would  destroy  the 
silver-mining  industry  of  the  United  States  by  stimulat- 
ing the  production  of  silver  in  Mexico  and  Boutb 
America,  where  the  mines  are  reputed  to  be  richer  than 
those  in  this  country.  Furthermore,  the  United  States 
should  use  every  available  means  to  extend  the  use  of 
silver  in  other  countries.  The  comparatively  small 
annual  yield  of  gold  may  not  be  adequate  to  meet  tbe 
demands  of  growing  business  and  of  increasing  popular- 
ity in  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  and  thus  those  coon- 
tries  may  be  forced  to  accept  the  bimetallic  S3rstcin. 
With  this  hope  to  cherish,  Mr.  Boutwell  bids  us  be  coo- 
tent  with  our  present  policy  of  restricted  coinage. 

In  closing  he  restates  an  old  monetary  doctrine  very 
well.  *'  Omitting  all  reference  to  possible  ultimate  conse- 
quences, it  may  be  assumed  of  a  nation  in  which  the  vol- 
ume of  currency  is  increasing  that  there  will  be  activity 
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in  businees  and  an  aspect  of  general  prosperity.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  will  be  depression,  discontent,  and 
finally  bankruptcy,  more  or  lees  universal,  in  a  country 
in  which,  through  a  continuing  series  of  years,  the  yolume 
of  currency  decreases  in  proportion  to  population  and  to 
the  demands  of  business." 


THE  CANADIAN  QyESTlON. 

Mr.  Wiman's  Views. 

Hb.  Erastus  Wiman  had  something  to  say  about  **  The 
Struggle  in  Canada,"  and  said  it  in  the  last  number  of 
the  North  American  Review,  His  article,  which  was 
written  about  thirty  days  before  the  elections  in  Canada, 
treats  of  the  condition  of  political  affairs  then  existing  in 
that  country.  **The  struggle  in  Canada  wasover  the  ques- 
tion of  coDunercial  relations  with  the  United  States. 
The  Liberal  party  were  sworn  to  the  policy  of  Unrestricted 
Reciprocity— a  policy  which  means  close  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  a  common  tariff  with  the 
United  States  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Tory 
party  stood  for  what  is  known  as  ^The  National  Policy, ' 
the  result  of  which  is  isolation  and  commercial  belliger- 
ency. A  high  rate  of  duty  against  American  manufact- 
urers; an  antiquated  and  harsh  interpretation  of  the 
fisheries  treaty;  a  railway  policy  menacing  American 
profit;  a  discrimination  against  bottoms  in  Canadian 
waterways;  a  denial  of  bonding  privileges  for  fish  and 
grain,  and  a  general  policy  of  coDunercial  hostility  pervades 
the  politics  of  the  Tory.  Loyalty  to  the  British  crown, 
and  mock  sentimentality  as  to  treason  and  rebellion  are 
somehow  mixed  up  with  this  apparent  desire  to  get  the 
better  of  the  American  people." 

GROWTH  OF  RBCIPROCITT  SBIfTIMBNT. 

The  desire  for  reciprocal  relations  between  the  two 
countries  originated  only  about  four  years  ago  in  Canada, 
but  since  that  time  has  had  a  rapid  growth.  Indeed,  so 
swiftly  did  the  movement  for  a  closer  commercial  union, 
once  started,  spread  among  the  people  that  Sir  John  and 
bis  party,  to  secure  themselves  against  certain  defeat 
later,  felt  obUged  to  have  Parliament  dissolved  a  year  in 
advance  of  its  legal  (ixpiration.  The  dissolution  was  de- 
cided upon  simply  and  solely  to  prevent  another  year 
of  educational  effort,  conscious  that,  were  it  permitted,  it 
would  dispose  of  any  claim  the  Tory  party  had  to  any 
continuance  of  confidence.  The  dissolution  of  Parliament 
at  this  time,  coming  as  it  didpust  as  the  census  was  due  and 
a  reapportionment  was  in  order,  practically  disfranchised 
a  hundred  thousand  young  men.  The  official  list  of  voters 
having  been  revised  only  up  to  1880,  no  young  man  less 
than  twenty-three  years  of  age  could  vote  because  of  the 
absence  of  his  name  from  the  list. 

ONLY  A  QUESTION  OF  TDCZ. 

In  the  closing  pages  of  his  article  Mr.  Wiman's  forecast- 
ing a  possible  Liberal  defeat— a  defeat  which  later  came 
—says :  **  It  is  impossible  that  two  great  nations,  side  by 
Hide  with  each  other,  having  so  many  interests  in  common, 
and  whose  destiny  and  future  are  so  closely  interwoven, 
cm  long  remain  commercially  hostile  to  each  other.  It 
may  be  that  a  continuance  and  prolonged  dose  of  McKin- 
leyigm  are  necessary  for  the  education  of  the  Canadian 
people.  It  is  just  pomible  that  the  high  duty  wnlch  the  Fos- 
ter tariff  enforces  in  Canada  is  essential  to  proper  educa- 
tion. These  results  will  all  follow  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal 
party.  The  fact  that  Sir  John  urges  reciprocity  in  natural 
products,  and  tries  to  delude  the  farmers  of  Canada  into  the 
belief  that  a  partial  reciprocity  is  possible,  shows  how  des- 


perate is  the  need  of  the  Tory  party.  Every  one  acquainted 
with  the  question  knows  how  utterly  impossible  is  a  partial 
reciprocity,  so  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned. 
An  enlarged  market  for  manufacturers  is  the  essential 
basis  of  the  new  movement  for  reciprocity.  If  manu- 
factures are  omitted,  there  is  no  ground  to  seek  an  ex- 
tension into  new  markets ;  and  it  has  been  aptly  said  that 
'one  might  just  as  well  attempt  to  build  a  railway  to  the 
moon  as  to  get  reciprocity  from  the  United  States  with  the 
omission  of  the  manufactured  interests.'  It  shows  how 
desperate  are  the  straits  to  which  the  Tory  party  have 
been  driven  when  they  undertake  to  obtain  what  they 
know  cannot  be  g^t,  and  run  the  risk  of  the  disaster  which 
will  certainly  follow  their  utter  failure  in  the  future. " 

A  Nova  Bcotian  Forecast. 

Thx  Hon.  J.  W.  Lonolxt,  Attomey-Qeneral  for  Nova 
Scotia,  discusses  in  The  Fortnightly  for  March  the  prob- 
able future  of  Canada.  Mr.  Longley  evidently  believes 
that  Canada  will  ultimately  become  independent,  although 
he  admits  that  independence  has  not  reached  the  stage  of 
practical  politics.  There  is  no  knowing  how  soon  it  may 
reach  that  stage. 

**  It  is  too  soon  to  say  to  what  extent  this  feeling  wHl 
spread,  and  how  soon  it  may  reach  the  stage  of  practical 
action.  Nothing  has  occurred  of  late  to  give  it  any  direct 
impetus.  Any  friction  between  the  Canadian  Gkivem- 
meot  and  the  Colonial  Office  might  call  the  full  strength 
of  the  independence  sentiment  into  f  oimidable  existence, 
but  this  does  not  seem  likely  to  occur.  Therefore  one  can 
but  form  g^eneral  opinions  as  to  the  trend  of  evmits. 
Granted  that  the  Colonial  relation  is  to  terminate  some 
day,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  independence  seems,  at 
present,  the  most  probable  solution." 

Hence  he  argues  that :  **  If  those  who  are  concerned  in 
the  scheme  of  concentrating  the  powers  of  the  English 
race,  and  making  the  forces  of  the  English-speaking  people 
at  home  and  abroad  a  unit  for  the  conmion  glory  and  the 
common  strength,  addressed  themselves  to  the  work  of 
securing  enduring  alliances  with  those  g^reat  colonies 
which  shall  hereafter  establish  an  independent  existence, 
it  would  be  likely  to  prove  a  more  practicable  under- 
taking than  anything  involved  in  any  shadowy  project  of 
federation,  which  presents  enormous  difficulties,  and  may 
prove  short-lived  even  if  accomplished." 

Mr.  Longley  is  a  little  bit  of  a  dreamer,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  passage  :  **  The  people  of  Great  Britain 
can  view  with  complacency  the  creation  of  an  effective 
navy  by  the  United  States  as  well  as  Canada.  Blood  is 
thicker  than  water,  and  whatever  little  family  jars  may 
now  and  then  occur  between  those  great  English-speaking 
peoples,  if  the  day  should  ever  come  when  British  interest 
and  honor  were  in  real  peril,  owing  to  European  combi- 
nations, depend  upon  it  the  star-spangled  banner,  fioating 
proudly  from  the  masts  of  American  warships,  would  be 
found  floating  beside  the  glorious  old  Union  Jack.  This, 
perhaps,  sounds  too  pretty,  but  it  is  not  Utopian." 

StiU  he  may  be  right  when  he  says  :  **  The  question  of 
defence,  which  in  Europe  is  such  a  formidable  one,  does 
not  present  the  same  difficulties  in  America.  North 
America  is  practically  divided  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  both  English-speaking  countries,  and  happily 
free  from  the  entanglements  of  European  diplomacy." 

At  the  same  time  it  might  be  much  better  to  have 
Canada  and  the  United  States  united  with  England,  South 
Africa,  and  Australasia  in  a  peace  and  war  alliance, 
which  would  practically  make  the  naval  forces  of  the  con- 
federation available  for  defence  of  the  common  interests 
of  the  whole  English-speaking  worid. 
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THE  REI^IEIV  OF  REyiElVS. 


A  BRITISH  COMMERCIAL  UNION. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  March  Lord  Dunraven 
explains  what  he  means  by  the  Commercial  Union  of 
the  Empire.    Hefsays: 

"My  proposition  is  that  a  duty  of  about  10  or  15  per 
cent,  should  be  imposed  upon  foreign  products,  and  that 
a  portion  of  the  revenue  so  raised— one-half  per  cent.,  one 
per  cent.,  or  two  per  cent.,  or  whatever  was  necessary — 
should  be  set  aside  to  form  a  fund  for  imperial  defence  as 
limited  in  the  way  I  have  suggested.  Such  a  fund  would, 
of  course,  have  to  be  administered,  audited,  and  accounted 
for,  by  a  council  representative  of  all  the  contributory 
parties.  There  can  be  no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. But  no  difficulty  would  arifie  in  a  limited  case  of 
that  kind.  A  couhcil  conferring  some  honorable  dignity 
and  distinction  upon  its  members.could.be  formed  of  emi- 
nent m^A  selected  by  the  Colonies,  of  the  Ministers  inter- 
ested here  at  home,  and  of  the  naval  and  military  advisers 
of  the  Crown.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  them  to 
meet  at  very  frequent  intervals,  and  their  duties  would 
not  involve  any  great  sacrifice  of  time  or  trouble.  The 
greatest  danger  to  which  the  Empire  is  exposed  undoubt- 
edly lies  in  the  comparatively  defenceless  condition  of  its 
commerce.^ 

He  maintains  that  this  is  neither  protection  nor  retalia- 
tion; it  is  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  colonists, 
and  would  tend  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  forces 
which  hold  the  Empire  together. 

"If,  as  the  great  colonies  wax  strong  and  wealthy,  the 
feeling  of  mutual  responsibility  and  mutual  obligation 
grows  stronger  and  the  national  instinct  gathers  weight, 
then  a  common  fund  for  the  common  purposes  that  I  have 
mentioned  will  develop  into  some  form  of  Imperial  Fed- 
eration. 

"But  all  these  matters  lie  hid  in  the  ivomb  of  time,  and 
need  not  now  be  considered:  they  are  interesting  for 
speculation,  but  possess  no  practical  value  in  discussion  at 
present.  All  that  can  now  be  done  is  to  plant  a  sound 
principle  by  providing  a  fund  for  certain  purposes  in 
which  we  are  all  individually  and  collectively  especially 
interested,  and  by  adopting  preferential  treatoient  within 
the  Empire.  ^ 


The  second  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  canstrao 
tion  of  this  canal  is  the  establishment  through  it  of  water 
communications  between  the  Western  and  Eastern 
States.  "  Vessels  sailing  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco are  now  compelled  to  pass  around  Cape  Horn,  a  dis- 
tance of  19^000  miles.  The  enormous  quantities  of  wheat, 
lumber  and  other  articles  produced  on  the  Pacific  coast 
'  can  now  be  transported  to  the  Atlantic  States  only  by 
8,000  miles  of  railway,  or  by  a  long  voyage  around  Soath 
America,  so  that  the  entire  value  of  these  producticRiB  is 
often  consumed  in  the  expense  of  the  Journey.^ 

A  third  advantage  to  be  secured  from  the  opening  (tf 
this  canal  is  that  it  will  give  our  people  a  community  of 
interests  with  the  Western  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Soath 
America,  now  substantially  closed  to  our  commerce. 
The  commerce  of  these  coasts,  being  compelled  to  go 
around  Cape  Horn,  can  from  that  point  reach  with  lea 
difficulty  the  markets  of  Europe  than  the  markets  of  our 
own  country;  while,  if  the  canal  be  constructed,  there 
will  be  a  safe,  well-protected  water  route  between  the 
Western  ports  of  the  American  continent  and  our  chi^ 
commercial  cities. 

TO  VIYIFT  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

The  canal  will,  for  the  first  time,  make  possible  an 
enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  hitherto  a  mere 
dogma  in  American  policy.  The  communion  of  int^- 
ests  between  the  American  States  will  be  enormously 
strengthened  by  this  work.  The  South  American  Re- 
publics are  patterned  after  ours  ;  there  can  be  no  clash- 
ing of  interests  between  us.  For  many  years  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  manufacturing  countries,  but  will  be 
devoted  mainly  to  agriculture  and  mining.  They  would 
naturally  exchange  their  gold,  silver,  sugar,  coffee,  tropi- 
cal fruits,  g^ano,  and  other  sources  ot  wealth  for  the 
manufactures  and  productions  of  thie  United  States. 


SENATOR  SHERMAN  ON  THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

First  place  is  given  in  The  Forum  for  March  to  an 
article  by  Senator  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  on  "  The  Nicaragua 
Canal."  Power  to  build  this  inter-oceanic  canal  has  been 
granted  by  the  Republics  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  to 
a  private  association  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
known  as  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua, 
which  has  already  entered  upon  the  work  of  construction. 
Sena^r  Sherman  urges  strongly  the  policy  of  Govern- 
ment aid  in  the  construction  of  the  projected  waterway, 
that  the  enterprise  may  be  secured  against  failure  and 
against  the  possibility  of  its  control  being  transferred  to 
commercial  rivals. 

ADVANTAOES  TO  BE  DERIVED. 

He  gives  three  advantages  to  btt  derived  by  the  United 
States  from  a  waterway  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the 
Pacific.  The  first  is  the  advantage  of  a  direct  route 
around  the  world — an  advantage  to  be  shared  by  other 
commercial  nations  as  well.  To  discover  such  a  route 
was  the  cherished  hope  of  Columbus.  The  hope  of  the 
civilized  world  since  that  time  has  been  to  effect  some 
open  way  across  the  isthmus. 


PROGRESS  AND  OTHERWISE  IN  AMERICA. 

While  the  question  of  raising  the  age  of  consent  at 
which  marriage  may  be  permitted  is  preoccupying  the 
attention  of  the  Gk)vemment  and  peofde  of  ^dia.  The 
Arena  calls  attention  to  another  phase  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  is  not  attracting  as  much  attrition  as  it 
should  in  the  United  States  of  America.  .  The  age  of  con- 
sent, however,  in  Western  counties  does  not  mean  the  age  of 
marriage,  but  the  age  at  which  illicit  intercourse  is  to  be 
criminal.  The  editor  of  The  Arena  has  some  vigorous 
pages  devoted  to  this  subject,  in  which  he  appreciatively 
speaks  of  the  part  Mr.  Stead  was  privil^ed  to  play  in  this 
matter.  He  points  out  that  within  the  last  few  years  the 
age  of  consent  has  been  raised,  in  a  score  or  so  of  Amer- 
ican States,  from  seven  and  ten  years  to  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen, but  he  says,  *'  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  delusive  hope  that  man  is  growing  more 
moral,  high-minded,  and  humane.  There  is  a  reason  for 
those  changes,  a  reason  as  significant  as  it  is  well  known 
to  students  of  this  problem.  The  Pall  Mall  Oazett^  rev- 
elations brought  this  tremendous  reaction.  That  expos- 
ure was  the  grandest  single  act  which  has  marked  our 
epoch  in  recent  years.  America  felt  the  thrill  of  horror 
that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  awakened.**  He  contin- 
ues: 

*■''  In  vain  did  conservatism  endeavor  to  -suppress  the 
discussion  and  the  details  of  the  revelation  on  the 
threadbare  plea  that  it  was  dangerous  for  the  people,  and 
especially  young  people,  to  know  the  truth.  The  revHO" 
tiona  were  dangerous  foi'  the  mofnl  lepers.    They  awak- 
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ened  parents  to  the  perils  before  their  daughters,  and  re- 
vealed to  girls  the  snares  that  confronted  them.  Thej 
did  more.  They  created  that  healthy  public  sentiment 
for  right  and  justice  that  is  always  evinced  when  agita- 
tion unmasks  a  great  wrong.  New  York  was  the  first 
State  to  raise  the  a^  of  consent  from  ten  to  sixteen  years. 
Other  States  followed  her  example,  but  only  after  hard- 
fought  battles,  and  in  many  instances  the  age  has  been 
only  increased  to  twelve  or  thirteen  years.** 

DANGER  OF  RRACTION.  • 

Instead  of  steadily  carrying  out^  this  good  work  there  has 
been  a  return  in  many  quarters  to  a  policy  of  reserve,  which 
has  been  immediately  taken  advantage  of  by  the  other 
Ride  in  order  to  win  bfick  th^  vantage  ground  from  which 
they  were  driven  in  1886: 

*'  Efforts  are  being  put  foHh  to  reduce  the  age  of  con- 
sent. For  example,  m'Now  York  last  year,  where  Sena- 
tor Mc^aughton  introduced  into  the  State  Senate  a  bill 
to  reduce  the  age  of  consent  from  sixteen  to  fourteen 
years,  the  Judiciary  committeie  reported  favorably,  and 
had  it  not  been  discovered,  just  as  its  framers  were  pre- 
paring to  crowd  it  through  in  the  closing  hours,  it  would 
doubtleto  have  been  passed.  A  few  papers  were  coura- 
geous enough  to  denounce  the  bill  in  unmeasured  terms, 
and  it  was  killed.  On  the  very  day  that  Senator  Mc- 
Naughton  introduced  -his  bill  to  reduce  the  age  of  consent 
to  fourteen  years,  an  elderly  man  was  convicted  in  the 
Court  of  Qeneral  Sessions  in  New  York  City  for  abduct- 
ing a  fourteen-year-old  school  girl. 

"  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sessions  at  which  efforts  are 
made  to  reduce  the  leg^  age  of  consent  are  always  secret, 
it  being  alleged  by  the  advocates  for  reducing  the  age  of 
consult  that  the  subject  is  not  one  which  it  is  fit  for  women 
to  hear  about!  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  not  mcmy 
men  in  American  legislatures  who  would  care  to  have 
their  names  associated  with  such  measures;  but  the  case  is 
bad  enough  if,  after  all  the  work  of  these  long  years,  it  be 
true  that  in  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Idaho,  and 
South  Dakota  the  age  of  consent  is  only  ten  years!** 


UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION. 

Promoters  of  University  Extension  in  this  country  will 
find  valuable  information  on  the  growth  of  this  move- 
ment in  England,  in  the  Andover  Revietv  for  March.  The 
account  contributed  is  by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods,  of  Toyn- 
bee  Hall«  London. 

The  plan  of  University  Extension  was  first  given  a  trial 
in  England  in  1872.  This  movement  for  the  extension  of 
University  instruction  to  the  people  at  large  has  since 
spread  rapidly.  There  are  now  close  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  extension  centres  in  England.  Over  40,000  persons 
attended  the  courses  of  lectures  given  during  the  year 
1889, as  against  10,752  persons  during  the  year  1885.  Ex- 
tension work  is  carried  on  in  England  by  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Victoria,  and  by  the  London 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching. 

HOW  THE  WORK  IS  CARRISD    ON. 

The  methods  of  extension  are  described  by  Mr.  Woods. 
"  The  two  old  Universities  and  the  London  Society  each 
have  a  head  office,  in  charge  of  men  who  give  their  whole 
time  to  directing  extension  work.  Early  in  the  Spring  of 
the  year,  the  list  of  subjects  in  history,  economics,  litera- 
ture, and  science,  with  the  names  of  the  lecturers,  is  made 
out  and  sent  to-the  local  centres.  The  secretary  of  each 
centre  must  report  his  committee*s  first,  secondhand  third 


choices  for  lecturers  and  subjects.  From  aU  the  applica- 
tions, the  assignments  are  made  out  according  to  the 
selection  of  places  by  lecturers,  and.  the  possibllitjr  of 
convenient  railway  arrangements.**  By  the  middle  of 
the  summer  the  programme  is  complete. 

THE  LECTURES  GIVEN. 

The  lectures  are  about  ai^  hour  in  length.  **  As  far  as 
possible,  specimens  and  diagrams  are  brought  into  use. 
The  magic  lantern  is  found  to  be  a  very  valuable  aid. 
With  every  lecture,  a  number  of  questions,  are  given  out 
for  further  study.  The  students  are  expected  to  ymte 
out  their  replies  to  these  and  send  them  by  mail  to  the 
lecturer.**  Classes  for  discussion  are  held  in  connection 
with  the  lecture  courses.  Examinations  are  given  at  the 
^d  of  the  courses,  and  all  who  pass  receive  certificates, 
the  best  students  receiving  in  addition  prizes  and  honors. 

LOCAL  CENTRES. 

The  account  given  of  the  organization  of  local  centres 
is  instructive.  **The  local  centres  usually  have  their 
origin  through  some  University  man,  or  other  intelligent 
person,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  -extension  movement 
and  wishes  to  try  to  gain  its  benefits  for  his  own  town. 
Through  his  infiuence,  a  committee  is  formed,  and  a  secre- 
tary for  the  branch  appointed.  Then  a  good  deal  of 
active -missionary  work  has  to  be  done  to  get  people  suf- 
ficiently interested  to  come  to  the  lectures  and  pay  the 
fees.  In  most  cases,  a  public  meeting  is  held,  at  which 
some  representative  of  University  Extension  is  present  to 
give  information.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  possible  to  guar- 
antee the  payment  of  the  lecturer*s  charges,  the  centre 
ia  ready  to  begin  its  work.  Sometimes  the  lectures  are 
given  at  a  local  college,  and  are  made. part  of  its  pro- 
gramme. Public  libraries  and  mechanics*  institutes 
occasionally  take  the  responsibility  of  eng^aging  the  lec- 
turers.** • 

University  Extension  has  greatly  influenced  the  growth 
of  local  colleges  in  England.  A  few  colleges  can  be  traced 
back  directly  to  extension  centres,  and  many  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  movement.  Relations  between  the 
Universities  and  the  loc6l  centres  are  kept  up  by  means  of 
summer  meetings — especially  is  this  true  of  the  Oxford 
University  Extension  system.  Last  Summer  fully  a  thou- 
sand students  attended  the  Summer  meeting  held  at 
Oxford.  The  University  Extension  movement,  with  its 
grand  centres,  its  local  centres  and  its  Summer  meetings, 
closely  resembles  the  educational  movement  carried  for- 
ward by  the  Chautauqua  Association  in  this  country. 
In  fact,  they  represent  the  same  idea — the  education  of 
the  masses. 


PLEASURE  VS.  ETHICS  IN  FICTION. 

In  the  March  AtlantiCj  Miss  Ag^es  Repplier  defends  her 
position  taken  a  year  ago  in  an  article  on  *•*■  Fiction  in  the 
Pulpit.**  In  that  paper  she  dissented  strongly  from  the 
theory  that  fiction  should  primarily  be  used  to  convey 
lessons  in  ethics,  and  paid  her  respects  to  such  works  as 
Robert  Elsmere,  John  Ward,  Preacher,  and  the  Kreutzer 
Sonatd.  Her  present  ^article,  entitled  *^  Pleasure:  A 
Heresy,**  is  in  reply  to  the  numerous  criticisms,  printed 
and  private,  that  her  thesis  has  evoked.  Stated  in.  the 
simplest  terms,  she  holds  that  '*the  sole  business  of  a 
novel-writer  is  to  give  us  pleasure,  and  his  sole  duty  is  to 
give  it  to  us  within  decent  and  prescribed  limits.**  She 
tilts  a  keen  lance  against  the  peoi^e  who  regard  the  novel 
as  a  medium  for  the  inculcation  of  social  or  ethical  doc- 
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When  the  Emperor's  '*  Golden  Rule  "  is  more  commonly 
observed,  the  ordinary  relations  between  great  natioxis 
and  small  ones  will  be  radically  improved.  What  act  of 
neighborly  kindness  ought  America  not  to  perform 
towards  Japan,  whenever  occasion  offers?  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Japanese  Gkivemment  may  in  the  early 
future  have  occasion  to  erect  a  mammoth  monument  in 
memory  of  the  staunch  friendship  of  the  United  States  in 
helping  to  secure  a  revision  of  the  conmiercial  treaties 
under  which  Europe  is  throttling  Japan. 


SUPPOSED  TENDENCIES  TO  SOCIALISM. 

Professor  William  Graham,  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
in  the  liarch  number  of  thei\]^pittor  Science  Monthly,  takes 
a  thoroughly  optimistic  view  of  the  present  social  arrange- 
ment. He  says,  in  substance,  that  the  alleg^  tenden- 
cies to  socialism  are  chiefly  two:  the  tendency  of  the  State 
to  widen  its  functions,  especially  in  the  economic  sphere, 
and  the  tendency  to  increased  concentration  of  wealth. 
That  the  former  tendency  exists  in  the  modem  State, 
and  that  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  socialistic.  Professor  Gra- 
ham admits,  but  he  claims  that  this  tendency  will  not  in- 
crease fast  nor  go  far  unless  the  second  should  develop  and 
"show  itself  mischievous."  This  second,  the  concentra- 
tion of  capital,  also  exists;  is  an  increasing  tendency;  and 
under  certain  circumstances  of  abuse  might  lead  to  social- 
ism, "not  because  of  its  affinities,  since  it  is  the  very 
opposite  of  socialism,  but  by  way  of  repulsion."  **The 
real  tendency  at  present  is  to  the  g^reater  mAngiTig  togeth- 
er of  separate  portions  of  capital  owned  by  many  capital- 
ists, small,  great,  and  of  moderate  dimensions;  to  the 
concentration  of  capital  certainly,  but  not  to  its  concen- 
tration in  single  hands;  to  the  union  of  capitals  for  a 
common  purpose,  while  still  separately  owned." 

THB  CONCENTRATION  OF  CAPFTAL  NOT  A  TENDENCY. 

Socialism,  he  further  says,  will  not  come,  then,  through 
the  concentration  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  few  mam- 
moth millionaires,  though  *Mt  might  conceivably  come 
as  a  result  of  a  universal  syndicate  and  monopolistic 
regime,"  which,  in  case  of  grave  abuse  by  monopolists, 
might  lead  either  to  stringent  regulation  or  to  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  State  of  those  industries  **  whose  abuses 
prove  incorrigible."  But  the  coming  of  socialism  in  this 
way,  he  continues,  will  give  the  present  system  a  long 
lease  of  life.  In  the  first  place,  the  occupation  of  the 
industrial  field  by  monopolies  and  the  extinction  of 
ccnnpetition  will  oe  a  slow  process;  again,  the  capitalists 
will  not  be  a  small  number,  but  hundreds  of  thousands, 
perhaps  millions,  and  these  would  naturally  oppose  State 
occupation:  in  the  third  place,  corporate  selfishness  can 
be  checked  uy  State  supervision;  the  formation  of  g^reat 
potential  combinations  prevented  by  the  State  refusing 
permission  to  companies  to  unite.  Lastly,  the  syndicates 
would  have  to  be  devoid  not  only  of  conscience,  human- 
ity, public  spirit,  but  also  of  common  sense  and  prudence, 
if  they  tried  to  extort  the  highest  prices  for  necessaries, 
and  to  reduce  wages  to  the  lowest  point.  Only  in  such 
cases  of  abuse  would  the  State  be  called  in  to  interfere. 
The  result  of  these  considerations,  he  writes,  is  "to  put 
off  universal  socialism  indefinitely  as  peremptory  public 
exigencies  may  require,  in  those  cases  where  a  social 
functioa  would  not  be  intrusted  to  private  enterprise." 

LABOR  CO-OPERATION  A  SLOW  TENDENCY. 

Again,  the  tendency  of  the  laborers  to  co-operative 
effort  is  conmionly  interpreted  as  pointing  to  ultimate 


socialism;  and  the  actual  existence  of  this  tendency  is 
also  conceded  by  Professor  Graham,  who  asserts  that  it 
is  in  the  direction  of  socialism  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word;  but  he  deems  it  a  much  slower  tendency  and  a 
smaller  one  than  that  of  concentration  of  capital,  and 
declares  that  socialism  might  sooner  come  through  the 
latter,  unchecked,  than  through  co-operation.  What 
political  action  to  improve  their  economical  position  the 
working  classes  wiU  take,  he  does  not  find  it  easy  to  fore- 
cast. And  as  to  the  final  goal,  new  and  unforeseen  fac- 
tors, such  as  physical  discoveries,  or  new  moral  and  relig- 
ious forces,  may  arise  to  upset  all  our  calculations.  The 
writer,  gathering  a  lesson  from  the  prophets  and  writers 
on  the  science  of  society,  and  the  failures  of  their  prophe- 
cies, says,  guardedly:  *^ Society  may,  indeed,  come  to  the 
collective  ownership  of  land  and  capital,  but  it  will  not 
be  for  a  long  time;  it  may  come  to  equality  of  ma- 
terial goods,  but  it  will  be  at  a  time  still  more  remote. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  private  property  and 
freedom  of  contract  may  last  indefinitely  or  forever; 
but,  if  it  does,  we  may  prophesy  that  it  will  be  brought 
more  in  accordance  with  reason,  justice,  and  the  general 
good,  and,  though  there  be  never  equality  of  property, 
there  will  be  a  nearer  approach  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunities, and  a  somewhat  nearer  approximation  of  the 
existing  great  extremes  of  fortune." 


WHAT  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  HAS  COST  ITALY. 

Italy  is  passing  through  an  economic  crisis,  which,  if  the 
figures  quoted  by  "Testis"  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  for 
February  15th  can  be  relied  on,  is  going  steadily  from 
bad  to  worse.  The  deficit  for  last  year  was,  according 
to  the  ordinary  budgetary  calculation,  74  millions  of 
francs.  If  to  this  are  added  certain  debts  about  to  fall 
due  and  189  millions  for  railway  construction,  the  deficit 
for  the  year  amounts  to  necu*ly  253  million  of  francs,  or 
something  over  10  millions  sterling.  An  average  indus- 
trious family  of  four  persons,  spending  between  them  an 
income  of  2,880  francs,  or  about  £100  a  year,  pays  to  the 
State  5d5  fr.,  or  a  percentage  of  28.9  upon  their  yearly 
income.  In  England,  with  a  similar  calculation,  the  same 
family  would  have  paid  a  total  of  84  fr.,  or  4.4  per  cent. 
In  trade,  production  is  declining,  so  that  every  year  im- 
portation exceeds  exportation.  For  last  year  the  excess 
was  440,000,000,  and  this  year  it  will  be  greater  still. 
Ag^cultural  production  is  also  declining.  The  figurea 
are  too  long  and  complicated  to  quote  in  full,  but  taking 
only  wheat,  olive  oil,  and  wine,  the  fall  has  been,  since 
1882— in  wheat,  from  51,000,000  hectolitres  to  87,000,000; 
in  olive  oil,  from  8,500,000  to  2,000,000;  in  exportation  of 
wines  in  the  last  three  years,  from  1,080,471  hectolitres  to 
278,268.  While  production  decreases,  debt  increases.  In 
1861  the  debt  of  Italy  was  three  milliards;  in  1876  it  was 
nine  milliards;  now  it  has  reached  the  total  of  thirteen 
milliards.  With  all  this  the  expenditure  on  the  army 
increases.  In  1879  military  expenses  were  282,000,000  f  rs. ; 
in  1889  they  had  mounted  to  565,000,000  frs. 

The  cause  of  it  all  is  to  be  found,  according  to  **  Testis,'* 
in  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  policy  of  M.  CrispL  He 
alone  could  tell  how  many  millions  of  deficit  each  hand- 
shake giyen  and  received  at  Friedrichsruhe  **has  cost  his 
unhappy  country;  but  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  know 
in  general  terms  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  diplomatic 
and  military  system  to  which,  since  its  entry  into  the 
Triple  Alliance,  the  House  of  Savoy  has  condenmed  the 
young  kingdom  built  up  by  French  assistance.** 
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THE  REyiEiV  OF  REVIEWS. 


Upon  an  expression  of  regret  at  Mr.  Metcalfs  retire- 
ment from  an  enterprise  with  which  he  has  been  so 
vitally  identified  in  the  public  mind,  he  remarked :  ^^  I  have 
come  pretty  definitely  to  the  conclusion  that  in  our  terrible 
American  rush,  where  competition  is  so  fierce,  where  im- 
portant enterprises  have  to  be  pushed  with  such  unremit- 
ting energy,  no  man  can,  for  an  indefinite  period,  carry  on 
an  important  enterprise.  He  should  serve  his  time,  and 
then  turn  the  task  over  to  another  num.  I  have  probably 
accomplished  the  best  work  that  I  am  capable  of  doing  in 
this  line,  and  now,  upon  my  theory,  it  is  time  to  retire  and 
give  another  man  the  opportunity." 

Mr.  Metcalf  expressed  his  entire  willingness  to  give 
some  information  and  opinions  about  review-editing  in 
this  country  as  the  result  of  his  experience.  ^^IJpon  the 
North  American  Review^^^  he  said,  **  under  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  late  Allen  Thomdyke  Rice,  I  had  the  full  and 
responsible  editorship.  My  arrangement  with  Mr.  Rice 
gave  me  entire  liberty,  and  made  me  wholly  responsible  for 
what  went  into  the  Review.  But  I  knew  that  there  was  a 
certain  preference  for  articles  which  tended  to  the  sensa- 
tional, and  I  allowed  myself  to  be  considerably  influenced 
by  Mr.  Rice^s  undoubted  belief  in  the  practical  business 
advantage  of  such  contributions. 

"  When,  in  1885,  I  left  the  North  American  Review  and 
organized  the  Forum  Company,  it  was  with  absolute  free- 
dom to  make  of  the  Forum,  just  such  a  periodical  as  I 
desired.  You  will  observe  that  we  have  constantly  fol- 
lowed the  principle  that  the  Forum  was  to  be  constructive, 
not  destructive  ;  that  its  object  was  to  further  the  best 
causes  of  the  day,  and  that  its  space  was  not  to  be  occu- 
pied by  men  who  were  working  merely  to  tear  down 
religious,  social,  or  political  fabrics  and  standards.  But 
let  me  say  now  that  I  have  never  made  a  number  of  the 
Forum  as  good,  or  anywhere  near  as  good,  as  I  could  have 
made  it  or  as  I  wanted  to  make  it.  I  have  gone  upon  the 
plan  of  publishing  three  or  four  articles  in  a  given  num- 
ber which  I  regarded  as  finished  and  important  essays  and 
as  real  contributions  to  the  thought  and  literature  of  the 
time.  These  might  be  articles  by  great  thinkers  or 
specialists  upon  the  educational,  theological,  economic, 
scientific  or  social  problems  of  the  day.  Then  I  have  felt 
it  expedient  to  fill  up  the  number  with  articles  of  a  more 
practical,  commonplace  sort  which  would  appeal  to  the 
ordinary  reader,  cause  newspaper  discussion,  and  make 
the  magazine  sell.  If  I  could  have  shaped  the  Forum  to 
correspond  with  my  own  ideal,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  kept  it  in  the  field.  This  fact  has  fre- 
quently discouraged  me,  but  I  have  never  been  oblivious 
to  it.  In  England,  ^^  continued  Mr.  Metcalf,  **the  public 
is  of  a  different  sort.  The  Nineteenth  Century,  the  Con- 
temporary and  the  Fortnightly  are  able  to  appear  month 
after  month  with  something  like  complete  numbers,  each 
article  being,  upon  the  whole,  such  an  article  as  I  should 
deem  worthy  of  publication  in  a  dignified,  standard 
periodical.  There  would  seem  to  be  in  England  a  larger 
element  than  in  America  of  people  interested  in  a  high 
quality  of  periodical  essay-writing.  The  exigencies  are 
such  in  this  country  that  I  have  even  been  obliged  to  de- 
cline and  send  back  some  of  the  very  best  articles  that 
have  been  submitted  to  me.  A  case  in  point  occurred 
only  last  week,  when  I  returned  an  article  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  modem  times."  In  response  to 
the  question  what  proportion  of  the  articles  he  actually 
printed  were  articles  which  were  submitted  as  volunteer 
contributions,  Mr.  Metcalfs  reply  was  very  interesting. 
"  I  have  been  receiving  and  reading  from  two  thousand  to 
three  thousand  volunteer  manuscripts  a  year,  and  out  of 
that  entire  number  I  have  accepted  and  published  per- 


haps twelve,  that  is  to  say,  an  average  of  one  article  in 
each  number  of  the  magazine.    More  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  articles  which  appear  are  articles  that  are  written  at 
the  instance  of  the  editor.    We  decide  upon  the  subjects 
which  we  believe  ought  to  be  treated,  and  then  we  en- 
deavor to  select  the  best  men  in  the  whole  world  to  write 
us  the  articles  upon  those  subjects.    There  is  absolutely 
no  standard  as  to  the  price  paid.    The  lowest  pdce  we 
have  ever  paid  has  been  $10  for  a  thousand  words.   In 
one  of  our  average  ten-page  articles  there  are  some  3,500 
or  4,000  words.    Sometimes  we  pay  from  a  thousand  to 
two  thousand  dollars  for  three  thousand  words.    It  is  by 
no  means  the  men  whose  articles  are  the  most  valuable  who 
receive  the  most  money,  and  my  ideal  magazine  would  be 
no  more  expensive  to  produce— even  less  expensive,  per- 
haps, to  produce— than  the  numbers  of  the  Forum  which 
have  ordinarily  appeared.  But  what  would  meet  my  ideal 
would  be  in  danger  of  falling  flat  and  dead  upon  the 
market.    The  men  whose  work  commands  a  high  price 
are   often   men  of  affairs,  eminent  politicians,  or  dis- 
tinguished lawyers.    They  are  men  whose  time  is  occu- 
pied, or  men  who  have  no  particular  literary  ambition 
and  whose  time  is  exceedingly  valuable  in  their  regular 
pursuits,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  large  fee  in  order 
to  induce   them   to   sit   down  and   write    the    article 
desired." 

Mr.  Metcalfs  judgment  of  the  Forum  is  more  severe  than 
that  of  the  scholarly  public;  for  its  high  quality  has  been 
unanimously  recognized  in  all  countries,  and  many  men  in 
England  have  pronounced  it  the  ablest  and  timeliest 
periodical  of  its  class  that  is  printed  in  the  E2nglish  lan- 
guage. It  has  drawn  upon  several  countries  for  its  leading 
contributors,  and  has  always  emphasized  the  oneness  and 
catholicity  of  the  world  of  thought  and  letters.  Thus  it 
has  done  not  a  little  to  bind  together  the  several  portions 
of  the  English-speaking  race  and  to  promote  the  cause  of 
international  good  neighborhood. 

At  Mr.  Metcalfs  instance,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  who 
has  for  three  years  filled  the  position  of  business  mana- 
ger of  the  Forum^  has  been  chosen  editor.  Mr.  Page  is  a 
young  man,  of  college  training,  literary  aptitudes  and 
decided  executive  ability,  who  is  of  North  Carolina  ori- 
gin and  who  had  served  a  journalistic  apprenticeship  up- 
on the  New  York  Evening  Post  before  undertaking  the 
business  control  of  the  periodical  that  he  is  henceforth  to 
edit.  He  may  safely  follow  in  the  general  line  of  policy 
that  has  in  five  years  brought  the  Forum  to  so  command- 
ing a  position  among  periodical  publications  and  to  so 
strong  a  place  as  regards  influence  with  the  serious  ele- 
ments of  the  community. 


THE  FORUM. 

The  Forum  for  March  contains  three  contributions 
from  English  writers.  The  first  two  and  the  last  articles  in 
this  number  are  reviewed  at  length  elsewhere.  There  re- 
main eight  other  articles  to  be  noticed  here. 

Bishop  A.  Cleveland  Coxe  protests  against  the  methods 
of  politicians  who  seek  to  elevate  the  passions  of  the  mo- 
ment into  policies  of  State.  It  is  such  passionate  appeals, 
he  declares,  that  stir  up  hatred  against  England  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  W.  8.  Lilly  sums  up  a  second  article  on  "The 
Shibboleth  of  the  People"  in  this  wise:  *'  The  truth  in  the 
people's  gospel  is  that  all  men  have  political  rights, 
natural,  inalienable,  imprescriptable;  the  error  is  that  all 
men  ought  to  be  equivalent  in  the  public  order.  The 
great  political  movement  which  we  date  from  the  French 
revolution  has  done  the  signal  service  of  inculcating  the 
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tectural  stractures.  Cost  was  subordinated  to  final  effect. 
A  reyival  in  architecture  has  shown  itself  of  late,  how- 
ever, which  indicates  a  broadening  of  culture  and  the 
awakening  of  artistic  instinct.  Mr.  Isaac  Thomas  makes 
an  attack  upon  the  Bennett  Compulsory  Eiducation  law  of 
Wisconsin,  which  was  the  chief  issue  in  the  late  election  in 
that  State  and  which  was  promptly  repealed  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  legislative  session  in  January.  His  opposition 
to  this  law  seems  to  be  due  not  so  much  to  the  fact  that 
it  compels  children  to  take  a  certain  prescribed  course  of 
elementary  instruction  as  that  it  requires  that  they  must 
have  *' intelligence  in  English."  "Absurdity  ii  law- 
making,''he  exclaims,  **could  hardly  go  farther."  Mr.  Tho- 
mas unintentionally  makes  a  strong  argument  in  support 
ol  the  hkW  which  he  condemns. 

Mr.  Oliver  P.  Hubbard  gives  thirty-seven  citations 
from  old  books  and  periodicals  to  show  that  Prof.  J. 
B.  McMaster,  the  historian,  was  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
"graphite  lead-pencil  was  unknown  in  1800." 

Mr.  Samuel  Ball  Platner,  in  the  March  number,  gives  a 
r^sum^  of  the  history  and  presen*  aspect  of  the  * 'Aryan 
Question,"  as  found  in  the  two  works  that  have  recently 
appeared  on  this  subject,  *'  The  Origin  of  the  Aryans,"  by 
Canon  Isaac  Taylor,  and  "  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  the 
Aryan  Peoples,"  by  Dr.  O.  Schrader.  The  result  of  the 
whole  investigation  seems  to  be,  the  writer  sums  up,  that 
the  decided  preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the 
hypothesis  that  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Germcmic 
peoples  was  m  Europe,  but  that  the  particular  part  of 
Europe  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

AS  TO   "FAITH  HEALING." 

The  article  on  "  Christian  Science  and  Faith  Healing," 
by  Mr.  Clyde  W.  Votaw,  in  the  March  number,  begins: 
*^  Christian  science  originated  twenty-five  years  ago  in  a 
Massachusetts  woman's  brain,  and  to-day — so  authorities 
«tate— ninety-five  per  cent,  of  its  adherents  are  women," 
And  ends:  "Men  have  been  cured  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  relics  of  saints  and  the  bones  of  martyrs.  No 
one  cares  to  contest  the  genuineness  or  the  considerable 
quantity  of  these  wide-spread  historic  and  contemporary 
ctires.  They  all  stand  together  upon  the  same  foundation, 
Aod  are  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way.  We  con- 
ceive them  to  be  produced  by  psychic  influence,  and  believe 
that  psychological  science  will  render  the  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  them  all.  These  psychic  principles  are  known 
^)  and  used  by,  the  medical  profession  everywhere, 
under  the  name  of  mental  therapeutics,  a  well-established 
science ,  whose  sphere  and  usefulness  are  constantly  be- 
ing extended.  The  Christian  science  and  faith  cures  all 
Mmg  under  this  branch  of  scientific  medical  procedure. 
Presumably  there  will  always  be  some  people  who  will 
prefer  credulity  to  knowledge,  mystery  to  intelligence, 
and  quackery  to  honest  practice;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  before  a  great  while  the  general  public  will  be 
insured  against  fraud  and  deception  at  the  hands  of  in- 
<2ompetent  and  irresponsible  *  healers'  of  divers  sorts." 


PATERNOSTER  REVIEW. 

The  most  striking  paper  in  the  Paternoster  is  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Russian  describing  the  sensations  of  a 
wounded  Russian  soldier  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  left 
to  die^  as  he  thought,  close  to  the  corpse  of  a  Turk  whom 
he  had  killed.  Madame  Belloc's  reminiscences  of  Mary 
Ho^rttt  are  noticed  elsewhere.  The  first  paper,  by  Wilfrid 
Ward,  is  little  more  than  a  quotation  from  Dean  Church's 
writings,  illustrative  of  the  new  method  of  theological 


controversy— he  calls  it  ^'  A  New  Phase  in  Religious  Con* 
troversy."  One  of  the  most  solid  articles  is  J.  £.  C.  Bod- 
ley's  account  of  *^  French  Criminal  Procedure."  Mr.  Brett 
is  prompted,  by  the  production  of  *^  Ivanhoe,"  to  suggest 
that  the  loves  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  form  a  fit  subject  for 
operatic  treatment.  M.  Paul  de  Remusat  writes  a  philo- 
sophical biography  in  a  dramatic  form  which  will  probably 
afford  an  English  composer  all  the  requisites  for  a  musical 
drama. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Salt  discourses  upon  Thoreau's  **  Gospel  of 
Simplicity."  Mr.  William  Henry  asks,  "Who  is  M.  Lanin  ?  " 
and  ridicules  his  comic  history  of  Russia,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, he  does  not  answer  his  own  question  beyond  the 
suggestion  that  he  has  a  strong  smack  of  Warsaw  with  a 
little  Nihilism  and  a  considerable  admixture  of  the  Jewish 
element.  Dr.  McWeeney  writes  on  "Koch  and  Tuber- 
culosis," holding  that  it  is  impossible  to  return  a  final 
verdict  upon  Koch's  discovery,  but  pointing  out  that  al- 
though the  results  have  at  present  fallen  short  of  what 
was  expected,  they  suggest  the  possibility  that  scientific 
medicine  will  in  the  near  future  secure  immunity  ag^ainst 
all  forms  of  infectious  disease.  Mr.  Colmer  has  a  some- 
what disappointing  paper  upon  the  "  Colonies  and  Com- 
mercial Treaties"  which  does  not  come  nearer  than  the 
observation  that  there  is  every  probability  that  the  colo- 
nies will  soon  make  commercial  treaties  with  each  other  for 
their  mutual  benefit.  It  will  be  possible  to  extend  some 
understanding  of  the  kind  to  Great  Britain,  although  for 
the  moment  such  expansion  is  barred  by  these  ridiculous 
treaties  with  Belgium  and  Germany,  which  fortunately, 
however,  are  not  immortal.  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent  de- 
scribes the  progress  of  railway  enterprise  in  Asia  Minor 
and  mercifully  illustrates  his  paper  with  a  map.  Os- 
wald Howarth  discourses  on  California  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Land  of  the  Afternoon." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  March  Fortnightly  Beview  is  somewhat  too  stren- 
uous, although  it  contains  the  continuation  of  George 
Meredith's  serial,  and  Thomas  Hardy's  short  story  "  For 
Conscience's  Sake." 

THE  OT7TLOOK  IN  FRANCE. 

Mr.  Hurlbert  continues  his  sketch  of  the  degradation 
of  French  administration  under  the  Republic.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  French  Magistracy  has  been  transformed 
from  a  body  of  impartial  and  independent  ministers  of 
the  law  into  a  body  of  dependent  and  complacent  servants 
of  the  Government.  In  France,  under  the  third  Repub- 
lic, the  Republican  litigant  is  always  presimiably  in  the 
right,  and  anti-Republican  litigant  always  presumably  in 
the  wrong.  Mr.  Hurlbert  concludes  his  paper  by  promis- 
ing another  instalment  in  which  he  will  consider  what 
the  unchecked  rule  of  the  Parliamentary  majority  means 
in  its  relations  to  the  public  Treasury  and  to  the  finances 
of  the  State. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  SOUDAN. 

Mr.  Stutfield,  who  has  had  personal  experience  of  the 
horrors  that  have  been  suffered  around  Suakin,  where 
dead  bodies  were  eaten  for  food  and  children  were  killed 
to  feed  their  kinsfolk,  describes  the  position  of  affairs  in 
the  Eastern  Soudan.  He  says  that  the  Arab  traders 
report  that  the  roads  south  of  Berber  are  strewn  with 
human  bones  and  skuUs,  and  the  people  were  dying  like 
files.  Khartoum  is  full  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  Mah 
dism  is  so  nearly  extinct  that  a  force  of  a  thousand  men 
could  make  a  promenade  around  the  country.  It  may  be 
so,  but  we  know  what  such  promenades  have  resulted  in 
hitherto  too  well  to  venture  upon  another  experiment  of 
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that  kind.  Mr.  Stntfleld  thinks  that  the  Gk>vemment 
most  gradually  extend  its  hold  upon  the  country  inland 
from  Suakin,  make  a  railway  up  to  Berber,  and  grad- 
ually re-establish  the  dominion  of  civilization  in  the 
Upper  Nile. 

THE  FATB  OF  THE  PAPUANS. 

Mr.  Hume  Nisbet  has  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly^ 
which  is  rather  grim  reading.  He  describes  the  condition 
of  things  in  New  Guinea,  and  asserts  that  the  Germans 
in  the  northern  part  of  that  island  are  killing  out  the 
natives  with  scientific  precision  and  absolute  indifference 
to  the  rights  of  the  aborigines.  The  Germans  maintain 
that  England  made  over  to  them  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  that  the  native  rights  do  not  count.  Mr.  Nisbet 
considers  that  the  whole  of  the  Papuans  in  the  German 
part  of  the  island  will  soon  be  killed  off  either  by  mas- 
sacre or  by  being  driven  over  the  mountains  into  our  part. 
Of  course  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  make  over  to  the 
Germans  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  natives.  All  that 
we  did  was  to  allow  the  Germans  to  exercise  sovereignty 
over  the  island,  which  we  ought  to  have  taken  under  our 
protection  long  ago.  On  our  own  side  of  the  island  mas- 
sacre is  not  systematized,  nor  have  we  essayed  to  clear 
the  ground,  but  we  are  still  far  from  fulfilling  the  respon- 
sibilities of  our  position.  Mr.  Nisbet  mentions  the  exam- 
ple of  an  honest  tradesman,  Mr.  Keswick,  who  lives  at 
Teste  Island.  He  treats  the  natives  of  the  island  fairly 
and  honestly,  paying  for  what  he  uses,  and  employing 
them  for  fair  wages.  The  aborigines  were  considered  to 
be  the  most  dangerous  and  treacherous  along  the  coast, 
but  he  is  obeyed  with  affection  by  the  natives  who  t*egard 
him  as  a  father.  Mr.  Nisbet  would  like  to  universalize 
Mr.  Keswick^s  treatment,  but  in  that  case  we  should  have 
to  send  out  a  sufficiently  strong  force  to  administer  jus- 
tice, and  to  protect  our  boundary  lines  from  the  German 
invaders,  who  are  almost  certain  to  crowd  in  from  the 
north  as  soon  as  they  have  cleared  their  own  part  of  the 
island.  The  difficulty  about  this  is,  of  course,  the  ques- 
tion of  finances.  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from? 
This  Mr.  Nisbet  does  not  answer. 

ATROCITIES  IN  MACEDONIA. 

Mr.  A.  Hume  Beadman  writes  an  article  on  the  Mace- 
donian Question,  which  ought  to  make  Lord  Salisbury 
feel  very  guilty.  That  Macedonia  is  at  present  a  vilayet 
under  the  Turkish  Administration  is  due  to  the  great 
crime  of  1878,  in  which  Lord  Salisbury  took  part  together 
with  Lord  Beaconsfield.  He  has  thrust  Macedonia  back 
under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Turks,  and  what  the  result 
has  been  can  be  read  in  Mr.  Hume  Headman's  papers. 
Tortures,  outrage,  and  revolting  misgovemment  are 
habitual,  being,  indeed,  a  necessary  part  of  the  system- 
atized terrorism  which  constitutes  the  Turkish  method 
of  dealing  with  a  Christian  province.  It  will  be  well  if 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  were  to  ask  Lord  Salisbury  in  the 
House  of  Lords  whether  the  Government  will  take  the 
initiative  in  proposing  a  European  commission  to  exam- 
ine into  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  Macedonia. 
Nothing  has  been  done  to  fulfil  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
which  provided  for  some  kind  of  autonomous  adminis- 
tration, but  as  the  enforcement  of  this  stipulation  was 
the  duty  of  all  the  Powers,  nothing  has  been  done,  and 
nothing  will  be  done. 

'     THE  DESTRUCTION  OP  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  describes  at  great  length  what 
he  calls  the  slow  destruction  of  the  New  Forest.  He 
proposes  to  substitute  for  Mr.  Lascelles  a  simple,  thorough- 
ly-reliable forester,  honestly  intent  upon  his  work.  This 
official  should  not  regard  his  own  amusement  in  the  first 


place,  and  so  use  the  forest  as  a  convenience,  to  the  neg 
lect  of  its  real  interests.    These  interests  are  s^ict  eoono 
my  in  management,  preservation  of  the  old  woods  in 
their  old  integrity  and  their  old  character,  careful  attfin- 
tion  to  plantation,  careful  supervision  of  the  work  that 
goes  on,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  is  dcme  by 
the  subordinate  officials.    Mr.  Herbert  would  alto  save 
from  £2,000  to  £2,500  a  year  by  common  sense  reform, 
and  he  would  further  create  round  the  edges  of  the  forest 
200  or  800  small  freeholds  or  leaseholds.    Mr.  Herbert 
wants  to  hand  over  the  responsibilities  connected  with 
the  secretaryship  of  the  Old  Woods  Protection  Society  to 
some  younger,  lees  occupied,  and  more  active  person  than 
himself,  and  he  appeals  for  some  such  perscm  to  com- 
municate with  him.    No  such  person  will  be  found,  and  a 
good  thing  too.    Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  is  the  Bishop  of 
the  New  Forest,  and  his  office  shall  no  other  take. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  for  March  contains  two  new  features^ 
an  article  by  the  editor,  and  a  page  of  illustrations. 

THE  JOKE  ABOUT  THE  ELOlN  MARBLES. 

Mr.  Knowles  writes  so  seldom  that  we  have  to  welcome,, 
as  a  novel  treat,  his  cruel  but  exceedingly  clever  article 
on  the  Joke  about  the  Elgin  Marbles,  which  he  publishes 
in  the  March  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mr. 
Knowlea,  who  signs  the  article  in  his  own  name,  and  only 
describes  himself  as  *^The  Editor^'  on  the  title-page, 
maintains  that  Mr.  Harrison's  plea  for  giving  back  the 
Elgin  Marbles  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  reductio  ad 
cibsurdum,  of  the  method  of  the  demagogue.  The  follow- 
ing sentence  is  a  tolerably  severe  method  of  dealing  with 
one  of  his  own  contributors.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Harrison's 
article  in  favor  of  restoring  the  Marbles  of  Greece,  Mr, 
Knowles  says  : 

**The  thirteen  lines  of  the  opening  paragraph  alone 
contain  specimens  of  all  the  favorite  devices  of  the  plat- 
form speaker.  In  its  six  sentences  may  be  fotmd.:  (1) 
assumed  confidence ;  (2)  baseless  assertions ;  (8)  false  sag- 
gestion ;  (4)  and  (5)  direct  misstatement ;  (6)  misleading 
gush.  These  form,  of  course,  the  platform  agitator's 
stock  in  trade,  which  Mr.  Harrison  intends  to  bring  into 
ridicule  and  contempt.*^ 

His  article,  however,  is  more  than  merely  elaborate 
sarcasm  on  Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  a  satisfactory  and  appar- 
ently conclusive  domonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  Mar- 
bles are  in  excellent  preservation,  and  that  every  care  is 
taken  in  the  British  Museum  to  prevent  them  suffering 
any  damage.  If,  as  Mr.  Knowles  says,  a  number  of 
American  sailors  recently  at  the  Pieeeus  amused  them- 
selves by  breaking  pieces  o£P  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
Parthenon  with  a  large  stone  which  they  found  lying 
handy,  Mr.  Harrison's  plea  falls  to  the  ground  at  once. 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  point  in  Mr.  Elnowles*  sugges- 
tion that  the  Greek  Government  in  straights  might  very 
easily  be  tempted  to  sell  the  marbles  to  Germany  or  the 
United  States. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  GOSPEL  OF  WEALTH. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  replies  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  in  a  paper  which  is  somewhat 
badly  handicapped  by  its  misleading  title.  It  is  called 
**  The  Advantage  of  Poverty,"  a  title  which  noses  expec- 
tations that  Mr.  Carnegie  does  not  fulfil.  It  is  rather  a 
plea  for  millionaires  than  a  demonstration  of  the  advan- 
tages of  poverty.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  believes  that  the 
condition  of  the  masses  is  satisfactory  just  in  proportion 
as  a  country  is  blessed  with  millionaires.    He  thiub^ 
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liowever,  that  it  is  bad  to  leave  wealth  to  young  men,  for 
lives  of  poverty  and  struggles  are  advantageous.  His 
*^  Oospel  of  Wealth  "  Is  as  follows  : 

"The  fundamental  idea  of  *The  Gkwpel  of  Wealth'  is 
that  surplus  wealth  should  be  considered  as  a  sacred 
tmst  to  be  administered  by  those  into  whose  hands  it 
falls,  during  their  lives,  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
It  predicts  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  he  who  dies 
possessed  of  enormous  sums,  which  were  his  and  free  to 
administer  during  his  life,  will  die  disgraced,  and  holds 
that  the  aim  of  the  millionaire  should  be  to  die  poor.  It 
likewise  pleads  for  modesty  of  private  expenditure." 

He  defends  his  position  against  all  his  assailants.  Inciden- 
tally he  says  that  a  relation  of  wealth  and  position  tends 
to  deprive  father  and  mother  of  their  children,  and  chil- 
dren of  their  father  and  mother.  The  American  democ- 
racy only  elects  poor  men  for  high  offices.  Nothing  is 
more  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  public  men  in  America 
than  wealth.  Note  that  Mr.  Carnegie  is  of  opinion  that 
the  railways  of  Britain  would  pay  much  higher  dividends 
if  they  were  the  property  of  one  or  two  able  men,  and 
were  managed  by  them.  Joint  stock  companies  cannot 
be  credited  with  invention  or  enterprise. 

THE  SHIP  RAILWAY. 

Another  novelty  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  the  inser- 
tion of  a  page  of  illustrations  showing  the  working  of  a 
ship  railway,  and  is  introduced  to  explain  the  method  in 
which  the  Chignecto  Marine  Transport  Railway  wiU  carry 
vessels  3,000  tons  in  weight  direct  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
to  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  By  this  seventeen-miles 
overland  passage,  600  miles  of  sea  voyage  are  saved  upon 
the  long  and  exposed  coast.  Judging  from  the  picture, 
the  steamer  looks  very  comfortable  when  it  is  on  its  rail- 
way cradle,  towed  by  a  couple  of  powerful-looking  loco- 
motives harnessed  abreast. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  STRIKE. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  the  labor  delegate  from  Australia, 
replies  to  Mr.  Champion^s  paper  in  last  month's  Nineteenth 
Century,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  maintains  that  Mr.  Champion 
first  held  a  brief  from  the  shipowners,  and  then  was  repu- 
diated by  the  Trade  Unionists  as  being  anything  but  a 
friend  of  labor.  Therefore,  in  bitter  vindictiveness,  he 
misrepresents  the  cause  of  the  strikers.  Without  follow- 
ing Mr.  Fitzgerald  into  the  details  of  his  controversy  with 
Mr.  Champion,  the  important  thing  is  to  note  that  the 
worUngmen  of  Australia  are  inclined  to  resort  to  political 
action  rather  than  to  strikes  in  order  to  secure  their  ends. 
He  predicts  that  the  next  General  Election  in  each  colony 
•of  Australia  will  tell  a  tale  that  will  perhaps  convert  the 
Labor  Moscow  into  another  Waterloo. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  WITH  THE  ARMY  ? 

The  British  Army  is  the  despair  of  the  most  sanguine 
reformers.  The  only  thing  on  which  every  one  seems  to  be 
-agreed  is  that  while  more  millions  a  year  are  paid  for  the 
Army  than  were  ever  paid  before,  it  is  an  utterly  incom- 
petent machine,  which  is  not  fit  to  go  anywhere,  and  which 
can  hardly  do  anything.  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  writes 
very  gloomily  upon  the  whole  of  this  military  system.  He 
shakes  his  head  upon  the  decay  of  Army  discipline,  if 
indeed  any  discipline  can  be  said  to  survive  in  face  of  the 
insidious  spirit  of  the  demagogue,  which  he  says  is  so 
sedulously  instilled  into  the  lower  classes  of  the  people. 

"The  arguments  seem  overwhelming  in  favor  of  a 
reconstitution  of  our  military  forces,  by  dividing  them 
into  two  distinct  and  separately  recruited  armies ;  one,  a 
long-service  army  for  continuous  Indian  and  distant  col- 
"^ial  service ;  the  other,  a  short-service  army  for  home 


defence,  Mediterranean  service,  and  available  everywhere 
for  actual  war  service.  A  considerably  increased  scale  of 
pay  would  no  doubt  fill  the  ranks  of  the  former,  as  a  lesser 
increment  to  the  normal  shilling  sufficed  to  keep  up  the 
strength  of  the  old  East  India  Company's  European  regi- 
ments, than  which  no  finer  troops  ever  stood  on  parade  or 
retrieved  the  all  but  lost  battle." 

A  STORY  FROM  THE  CHARTREUSE. 

Mrs.  Lecky  writes  an  interesting  account  of  her  visit  to 
the  Grand  Chartreuse,  of  which  she  tells  a  legend,  on  the 
authority  of  a  writer  to  the  Nineteenth  Century^  the  moral 
of  which  is  good  for  all  of  us  who  are  always  seeking  for 
some  great  thing  to  do,  and  neglecting  the  little  duties 
which  lie  ready  to  our  hands. 

**  A  novice  of  the  Order  complained  much  of  the  rules, 
and  especially  of  having  to  wear  the  black  cope  of  the 
novitiate.  One  day  he  dreamt  that  he  saw  Christ,  laden 
with  a  heavy  cross,  trying  with  much  difficulty  to  go  up 
the  staircase  of  his  cell ;  whereupon  the  novice,  moved 
with  pity,  helped  to  lift  the  cross,  saying,  *  Lord,  take  it 
not  amiss  if  I  try  to  assist  Thee ;  I  cannot  endure  to  see 
Thee  in  such  trouble/  But  the  Lord  turned  indignantly 
toward  him,  and  made  him  desist,  saying,  *Dost  thou 
presume  to  lift  this  heavy  burden  while  thou  art  not  wil- 
ling to  wear  for  My  sake  so  light  a  thing  as  a  cope  ?*  and 
disappeared,  leaving  the  novice  overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  repentance." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Lord  Vemop  has  a  brief  article  on  *^  Over-mortgaging 
the  Land,"  the  practical  object  of  which  is  to  ^*  suggest  to 
the  farmers  the  possibility  of  decreasing  the  waste,  either 
by  limiting  the  amount  and  making  compulsory  the  regis- 
tration of  mortgage  on  cultivated  land,  or  by  some  such 
form  of  enactment." 

Congressman  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  states  the  case  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Speaker  Reed^s  recent  action  in  abating 
obstruction,  in  an  article  entitled  *  *  Parliamentary  Obstruc- 
tion in  the  United  States."  The  Hon.  Emily  Lawless 
continues  **  Fragments  of  Irish  Chronicles,"  by  concluding 
the  story  of  Gerald  the  Great,  which  illustrates  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Irish  to  their  leaders.  A  correspondent 
wrote  to  Thomas  Cromwell  in  1599  to  say  that  the  Irish 
are  so  affectionate  to  the  Geraldians  that  they  covet 
more  to  see  a  G^eraldian  reign  and  triumph  than  to  see 
God  Himself  come  among  them.  Professor  Huxley 
tackles  Mr.  Gladstone  over  the  Ghidarene  swine  once 
more,  and  justifies  the  importance  of  the  pigs. 

**  We  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,"  says  Mr.  Huxley. 
**  Whether  the  twentieth  century  shall  see  a  recrudescence 
of  the  superstitions  of  mediaeval  papistry,  or  whether  it 
shall  witness  the  severance  of  the  living  body  of  the  eth- 
ical ideal  of  prophetic  Israel  from  the  carcass,  foul  with 
savage  superstitions  and  cankered  with  false  philosophy, 
to  which  the  theologians  have  bound  it,  turns  upon  their 
final  judgment  of  the  Gadarene  tale." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  Review  for  March  is  a  good  num- 
ber, full  of  instructive  and  interesting  articles. 

THE  UNJUST  JUDGES  ON  THE  BENCH. 

Mr.  Francis  Peek,  writing  on  "The  Eclipse  of  Justice," 
sets  forth  several  instances  of  scandalous  injustice  done 
by  judges  on  the  English  bench.  His  paper  shows  how 
black  a  stain  may  rest  upon  the  ermine  of  a  judge,  with- 
out any  punishment  having  been  meted  out  to  the  rascals 
who  sit  in  judgment  and  deal  out  injustice.  Says  Mr. 
Peek:  "In  the  case  of  tw«   or  three  of  the  judges  there 
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Traill,  like  many  other  persons,  manages  to  make  his 
article  all  the  smarter  because  he  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  what  is  written  and  spoken  by  those 
whom  he  caricatures. 

THE  BEHRINQ  SEA  QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  Bell  contributes  a  solid  and  useful  paper  sum- 
marizing the  recent  history  of  this  international  contro- 
versy, and  briefly  stating  England^s  answer  to  the  United 
States  case.  His  article  concludes  with  a  note  of  warn- 
ing as  to  the  necessity  for  immediate  action :  unless  a  close 
time  is  established  rapidly  Behring  Sea  will  be  overrun 
with  hunters,  not  only  from  Canada,  but  also  from 
Australia,  Japan,  Germany,  and  other  nations  attracted 
by  the  free  course  and  rich  harvest  ready  to  their  hands 
without  restriction. 

AMERICAN  LrrERATURE. 

Mr.  Willikm  Sharp,  a  novelist,  reviews  Stedman's 
**Librarj  of  American  Literature,^'  and  thus  summar- 
izes the  result  of  his  studies: 

^*  It  is  in  history  that,  as  yet,  the  American  genius  pre- 
ponderates. Fiction  and  romance  come  next.  The 
poetry  as  a  whole  is  less  notable.  That  part  of  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  nation  which  *  makes  for  poetry' 
seems  to  sway,  like  hesitant  and  bewildered  birds  in 
migratory  flight — ^now  this  way,  and  now  that — toward 
the  reserve  and  exquisite  art.  of  Poe  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  untrammelled  methods  and  rude  energy  of  Walt 
^Vhitman  on  the  other.  The  way  is  becoming  clearer, 
song  is  being  purged  and  purified,  new  impulses  are 
moving." 

HINDOO  MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS. 

Mr.  Vijaya-Raghavan  states  the  case  in  favor  of 
energetic  action  against  the  brutal  outrages  to  which 
female  children  are  exposed  in  India  in  an  article  which 
he  himself  summarizes  as  follows: 

*^  (1)  Child-marriage  is  especially  prevalent  among 
Brahmans;  (2)  It  produces  numerous  evils;  (8)  It  can  be 
removed  only  by  legislation,  moderate  and  cautious;  (4) 
Early  consummation  is  greatly  prevalent  among  Brah- 
mans; (5)  It  is  disastrous  to  the  community,  even  much 
more  than  child-marriage;  (6)  Legislation  alone  can  put 
a  stop  to  it,  and,  consequently,  the  age  of  consent  should 
be  raised  to  fourteen;  (7)  Though  the  masses  oppose  social 
legislation,  joined  by  some  educated  men,  yet*there  is  a 
consensus  of  opinion  among  the  European  press,  the 
medical  fraternity,  and  several  famous  Hindus,  for  social 
legislation;  (8)  There  is  no  danger  of  popular  insurrec- 
tion; (9)  The  Court  must  pass  a  law  striking  at  the  root 
of  the  evil  at  once." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  pathetic  little  Scotch  story  by  W.  Hodgson, 
entitled,  *'  The  Fair  Ophelia  of  a  Highland  Glen; "  a  short, 
insignificant  review  of  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Peter 
Ry lands;  and  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  **  Ruba'iyat  of 
Abu  Said."  .  In  the  correspondence,  Mr.  George  W. 
Ruxton,  writing  upon  Mr.  Pamell's  fall,  shows  the  usual 
determination  of  a  controversialist  not  to  master  his 
facts.  Mr.  Ruxton  is  kind  enough  to  refer  repeatedly  to 
the  part  Mr.  Stead  has  taken  in  the  matter,  and  then, 
after  describing  what  he  is  supposed  to  have  done,  says: 

The  prc^r  grounds  for  discarding  Mr.  PameU  should 
have  been,  not  so  much  his  adultery  as  his  insincerity,  his 
untrustworthiness,  his  falseness,  his  treachery,  his  duplic- 
ity, and  the  impossibility  of  placing  confidence  in  his 
word. 

If  Mr.  Ruxton  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  very 
few  pages  that  Mr.  Stead  has  ever  written  upon  tliis 


question,  he  will  see  that  it  is  precisely  upon  this  ground 
that,  to  use  his  own  elegant  phrase,  Mr.  Stead  **  egged  on 
the  Nonconformists  to  rush  yelling  on  Mr.  PameU."  Mr. 
W.  J.  Hodges  takes  up  a  suggestion  made  in  the  PtUer- 
noster^  and  strongly  argues  for  the  meeting  of  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament  at  Dublin  at  the  beginning  of  each  session, 
one  year  in  Ireland  and  the  next  in  Scotland,  while  the 
Parliament  could  come  back  to  Westminster  after  Easter. 
Parliament,  in  old  time,  met  variously  at  Oxford,  Win- 
chester, Shrewsbury,  and  York,  as  well  as  at  Westmin- 
ster, but  it  is  now  210  years  since  it  met  anywhere  else 
but  in  the  capital. 


HE  NEW  REVIEW. 

The  position  of  honor  in  the  New  Reeiew  is  devoted  to  a 
song  by  Lord  Tennyson.  The  editor  requests  that  no 
quotations  may  be  made  from  Lord  Tennyson's  poem  ;  so, 
in  default  of  quotation,  let  it  be  said  that  the  song  consists 
of  sixty-three  words,  and  there  are  twelve  *'  sleeps  "  in  the 
sixty-three  words,  and  of  the  twelve  lines  three  are  sin^ply 
repetitions  of  the  imperative  of  the  verb  "  to  sleep."  The 
New  Heme^Py  as  a  whole,  is  well  abreast  with  the  subjects 
of  the  day.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer's  paper  on  *'The  Water 
Supply  of  London "  would  have  been  better  appreciated 
if  it  liad  not  had  too  tall  a  title.  It  is  published  as  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  *^A  Model  City,"  whereas, 
in  reality,  it  is  very  much  like  a  Coimty  Council  report  on 
the  conditions  under  which  the  London  water  companies 
should  be  bought  up  by  the  County  Council.  Sir  Thoma« 
Farrer  thus  summarizes  his  conclusions : 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  thus  led  is  that  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  by  water  reformers  is,  not  to  negotiate 
with  the  companies  upon  any  such  terms  as  were  suggested 
in  1880,  but  to  press  for  an  investigation  into  the  sufficiency 
of  the  present  sources  of  supply,  and  if  these  sources  prove 
to  be  insufficient,  to  introduce  a  competing  scheme  on  be- 
half of  the  municipcdity. 

Mr.  Percy  Anderson,  in  an  article  on  the  **  Designing  of 
Costumes  for  the  Stage,"  says  that  in  "Ivanhoe"  the 
artists  have  beaten  reality  out  of  time. 

^^The  general  effect  of  the  stage  pictuie  in  ^Ivanhoe' 
is  more  brilliant,  more  elaborate,  and,  with  the  entire 
series  of  accessories  of  the  mise  en  sc&ne^  more  satisfactory 
and  effectively  picturesque  than  any  complete  thing  in  the 
century  itself  which  it  represents.  The  impression  is  more 
real  even  than  the  reality  ever  was ;  finer  than  the  actual 
could  have  been  ;  completer — infinitely  completer — than 
any  corresponding  scene  in  the  past  that  is  there  por- 
trayed." 

Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  explains  as  follows  his  idea  of  the 
general  principles  on  which  free  education  should  be 
granted : 

*'  Schools  receiving  this  additional  grant  from  the  State 
should  accept  public  representative  management  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  power  of  appointing  and  removing  the 
teachers  should  belong  to  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
munity. Schools  accepting  the  Gk)vemment  grant  must 
be  free  throughout,  and  no  charge  should  be  permitted  for 
books,  school  material,  etc.  All  public  elementary  schools 
must  be  free  unless  the  Ekiucation  Department  expressly 
sanction  a  fee  to  be  approved  by  them,  where  there  is  an 
ample  supply  of  free  school  accommodation  for  all  who 
demand  it.  The  Parliamentary  grant  in  lieu  of  fees  should 
not  exceed  the  average  fee  collected  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  Department  should  require  an  increased  stand- 
ard of  efficiency  in  premises,  staff,  and  curriculum  above 
the  minimum  now  accepted  as  sufficient." 

Edmund  von  Lippman,  of  Halle,  explains  that  Shake- 
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speare  was  not  such  a  fool  as  he  looked  when  he  made  tho 
mariners  in  the  "Winter's  Tale"  be  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Bohemia,  because  three  hundred  years  ago  the 
coast  of  Apulia  was  popularly  known  as  Bohemia,  as  it 
was  the  "Land  of  Bohemund"  of  Tarentum,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  crusaders.  By  a  very  easy 
transition  this  might  get  to  be  known  as  Bohem's  Land, 
and  thus  "Bohemia."  Mr.  Gteorge  Howell,  writing  on 
"  Mistaken  Labor  Legislation,"  pleads  against  the  employ- 
ing of  State  authority  for  any  other  purpose  beyond  that 
of  putting  down  abuses.  Wrongs  only  are  matters  for 
State  interference. 

Legislation  may  do  something,  much,  in  fact,  towards 
putting  down  abuses  in  the  industrial  system,  such  as 
truck,  sweating,  and  the  like ;  and  also  in  improving  the 
conditions  of  labor  as  regards  safety,  sanitation,  and  in 
other  ways ;  but  self-help  and  self-reliance  are  the  only 
true  means  whereby  the  masses  can  be  lifted  up  to  a 
higher  standard  of  living  and  a  nobler  life. 

Qeorge  von  Bunsen,  in  "  Continental  Comments,"  sends 
a  translation  from  Talleyrand's  memoirs  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  between  Gk>ethe  and  Napoleon  at 
Weimar.  Talleyrand  was  present,  and  reported  the  con- 
versation, submitting  his  manuscript  to  Goethe  for  cor- 
rection. Signor  Bonghi,  in  his  Roman  letter,  says  that 
the  Pope  has  just  made  his  appearance  in  the  character  of 
"Neander  Heracleus,"  and  is  a  member  of  Arcadia,  a 
literary  society  which  he  joined  in  1832.  He  has  just 
written  a  Latin  elegy  to  celebrate  the  second  ccmtenary  of 
the  society . 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Pope  has  the  opportunity, 
and  avails  himself  of  it,  to  praise  with  much  fervor  some 
of  the  great  masters  of  Italian  literature  who  were  not 
remarkable  for  saintliness. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

The  Atlantic  is  never  so  attractive  to  the  casual  reader 
as  to  those  who  follow  it  from  month  to  month.  Its  sus- 
tained excellence  is  remarkable ;  but  it  needs  to  be  well 
known  to  be  fully  appreciated.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
installments  of  Mr.  Stockton's  and  Miss  Fannie  Murf  ree's 
novels,  and  Mr.  Percival  Lowell's  charming  papers  upon 
travel  in  remote  nooks  of  Japan,  there  are  three  papers 
of  marked  literary  interest,  four  essays  of  solid  value  upon 
current  questions,  and  the  opening  chapter  of  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  North  American  history. 

Of  the  literary  papers,  the  first  is  a  sketch  of  the  late 
Richard  Grant  White,  by  Francis  P.  Church.  "Grant 
White,"  as  he  was  called  in  England  and  preferred  to  be 
called  at  home,  was  a  life-long  New  Yorker  who  inherited 
strongly  undemocratic  sjrmpathies,  and  whose  personality 
is  most  strongly  depicted  in  this  article.  His  musical  pro- 
clivities and  proficiencies,  his  personal  worth  and  honor, 
and  his  literary  aims  and  methods  are  appreciatively  dis- 
cussed. Next  and  most  interesting  are  passages  from  an 
autobiographical  fragment  left  by  the  late  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  describing  his  schooling.  It  amounts  to  a 
powerful  plea  against  mechanical  methods  in  education, 
and  argues  for  the  elimination  so  far  as  possible  of  dis- 
agreeable tasks  from  school-room  work.  Dr.  Clarke  will 
deUght  all  healthy  school-boys  by  his  derision  of  gram- 
mars, his  advocacy  of  the  use  of  "translations,"  and  his 
revolt  against  the  practice  of  "cramming  the  memory 
with  indigestible  facts  and  sounds."  "AVhat,"he  asks, 
**  is  mental  discipline  ?  Every  faculty  of  body  and  mind 
is  best  disciplined  by  exercise.  Now,  only  that  which  we 
enjoy  doing  fully  exercises  our  powers.  We  do  disagree- 
able tasks  by  a  strenuous  effort,  feebly;  we  do  agreeable 


ones  without  an  effort,  with  energy."  Miss  Agnes  Rep- 
plier's  paper,  entitled  "Pleasure:  A  Heresy,"  is  elsewhere 
noticed  at  some  length. 

THE  STATE  UNXVERSITIES. 

Professor  George  E.  Howard,  of  the   University  of 
Nebraska,  whose  discussions  of  American  institutions  and 
education  are  always  thorough  and  valuable,  has  a  strong 
paper  on  the  State  Universities.    His  sketch  of  their  de- 
velopment will  open  the  eyes  of  many  people  who  have 
not  been  aware  of  their  relative  and  prospective  impor- 
tance.   Professor  Howard  holds  that  the  State  Universi- 
ties, which  are  a  complement  of  the  American  free  pablic 
school  and  the  crowning  feature  of  a  system  of  State-con- 
trolled education,  are  soon  to  emerge  prominently  ite  the 
recognized  University  system  of  America.    In  all  but  a 
very  few  of  the  older  States,  he  holds,  the  State  Uni- 
versity will  shortly  take  rank  as  the  superior  by  far  of  all 
other  institutions  of  advanced  learning  in  its  particular 
field.    He  does  not  explain  just  what  is  to  become  of  the 
privately-endowed  and  denominational  colleges,  but  inti- 
mates that  they  will  tend  to  centralize  or  else  will  relapse 
into  preparatory  schools,  or  into  such  a  place  as  the  gym- 
nasia of  Germany  occupy.    A  group  of  richly-endowed 
E!astem  colleges  will,  he  predicts,  develop  more  and  more 
in  the  direction  of  post-graduate  and  special  work.    He 
deplores  the  unwise  disposition  most  of  the  States  have 
made  of  the  land  grants  bestowed  upon  them  in  1862  as 
endowments  for  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  and  commends  the  plan  adopted  by  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin and  some  other  States  of  making  these  colleges 
part  of  the  State  University. 

THE  SPEAKER  AS  PREKISB. 

Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard  University, 
traces,  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  readers  in 
the  British  Empire  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  the 
growth  of  the  power  and  functions  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington.  At  first  the 
Speaker  was  only  a  moderator.  But  at  an  early  day  be 
was  given  the  power  to  appoint  the  standing  committees, 
to  which  all  bills  and  resolutions  were  referred.  Gradually 
it  was  perceived  th^t  he  bad  thus  acquired  a  certain  nega- 
tive control  over  legislation.  He  could,  through  bis  desig- 
nation of  the  committees,  make  it  practically  certain  in 
some  instances  that  measures  of  which  he  disai^roved 
should  never  be  reported  for  consideration.  The  next  de- 
velopment of  his  power  appeared  when— as  membership 
increased,  business  multiplied,  and  the  demand  for  "the 
floor"  became  a  perfect  scramble — he  began  to  "recog- 
nize "  men  in  accordance  with  his  desire  to  promote  this 
or  that  measure.  If  the  Speaker  has  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  recognize  a  given  member,  that  member  is 
effectually  suppressed. 

But  the  latest  development  is  that  which  makes  the 
Speaker  practically  arbiter  of  the  principal  measures  that 
are  to  be  brought  iforward  by  his  party.  In  the  late  Con 
gress,  Mr.  Speaker  Reed  and  his  committee  on  rules  have 
acted  as  a  general  legislative  conunittee  to  determine 
what  measures  should  be  pressed  and  in  what  order.  This 
gives  the  Speaker,  as  regards  legislation,  a  position  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  British  prime  minister,  although  from 
the  executive  point  of  view  it  is  the  American  President 
who  is  his  o^^ti  premier.  Mr.  Hart  commends  the  new- 
departure  under  which  the  Speaker  and  a  committee  of 
his  party  associates  will  henceforth  arrange  something 
like  an  official  legislative  progranune,  and  sugg^ests  that 
the  Senate  should  also  be  represented  in  this  committee, 
so  that  there  may  be  harmony  of  plan  in  the  work  of  the 
two  Houses. 
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THB  WARRINO  DARWINIANS. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Osbom  explains  the  differences  of  opinion 
that  now  prevail  among  scientists,  and  that  are  creating 
so  sharp  a  controversy  as  regards  the  nature  of  heredity. 
The  question  is  whether  the  acquired  aptitudes,  tastes, 
and  habits  of  individuals  are  transmitted,  or  whether 
only  the  general  characteristics  that  pertain  to  a  given 
family  or  stock  are  handed  on  to  posterity.  The  disciples 
of  Darwin  are  quite  evenly  divided  on  this  question. 
Professor  Weismann,  of  Freiburg,  has  led  in  dissent  from 
the  received  opinion  that  acquired  characters  are  in- 
herited. Herbert  Spencer  (following  the  late  Charles 
Darwin)  and  a  majority  of  the  more  prominent  naturalists 
■and  biologists  of  England  and  America,  hold  to  the  view 
that  individual  acquisitions  are  transmitted.  Weismann^s 
dissent  is  shared  in  England  by  Professors  Alfred  Wallace 
and  Ray  Lankester,  and  in  America  by  Professor  Brooks, 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  together  with  a  majority 
of  the  younger  specialists  of  both  countries.  This  contro- 
versy involves  points  that  have  very  grave  practical  bear- 
ings. Out  of  it  will  come  a  more  thorough  study  of 
heredity  than  has  been  made  heretofore,  with  the  proba- 
ble result  of  new  discoveries  of  great  importance. 

MR.  PARKMAN^S  NEW  WORK. 

There  appears  the  first  installment  (two  more  are 
promised)  of  an  account  of  the  **  Capture  of  Louisbourg 
by  the  New  England  Militia  in  1745."  In  view  of  pending 
discussions  about  the  future  of  Canada,  there  is  peculiar 
timeliness  in  this  story  now  retold  of  the  old  struggle  to 
break  down  the  international  boundary  line  beyond  New 
England.  Mr.  Parknian  writes  of  this  period  and  of  these 
conflicts  between  English  and  French  in  America  as  the 
most  standard  authority. 


liarly  easy.  His  well-stated  points  have  immense  political 
and  economic  significance. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Elsewhere  are  cited  at  length  Mr.  G.  R.  Parkings  article 
-on  Australian  cities,  and  an  account  of  a  remarkable 
monument  lately  erected  in  Japan  **to  commemorate  the 
goodness  of  the  United  States."  The  March  Century  is 
strong  in  the  qualities  that  belong  pre-eminently  to  this 
great  periodical.  If  other  magazines*  may  be  said  to 
•equal  it  in  casual  attractiveness,  no  other  approaches  it 
in  deliberate  and  thorough  treatment  of  great  problems, 
movements  or  epochs.  Its  war  papers,  its  Lincoln  his- 
tory, and  its  Siberian  articles  by  Mr.  Kennan,  have  been 
a  part  of  the  history  of  our  generation;  and  it  proceeds 
•courageously  to  undertake  other  heavy  tasks.  Thus  the 
California  series  is  of  large  scope,  the  Fremont  papers  are 
of  serious  importance,  and  the  Talleyrand  memoirs  are 
a  praiseworthy  feature. 

The  March  number  continues  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston*s 
new  novel.  The  Faith  Doctor,  gives  a  capital  account  of 
Indian-fighting  in  Capt.  Bourke^s  article  on  General 
Crook,  describes  the  old  and  new  buildings  of  the  New 
York  Century  Club,  and  has  the  usual  variety  of  stories, 
poems  and  sketches.  One  of  the  "serious ^^  features  now 
cnrrent  from  month  to  month  is  W.  W.  Rockhill^s 
account  of  his  wonderful  journey  in  Eastern  Tibet  and 
Central  China— a  record  of  travel  in  a  region  almost 
absolutely  unknown. 

In  the  "  Open  Letters,"  J.  W.  Gregory  sums  up  with 
clearness  and  intelligence  the  prospects  of  the  American 
I>eeert.  Mr.  Gregory  holds  that  the  800,000,000  acres  of 
uld  or  semi-arid  land  in  the  great  plains  east  of  the 
Hocky  Mountains,  can  be  made  productive  and  valuable, 
through  several  kinds  of  irrigation— from  surface  streams 
ukI  from  subterranean  waters.  He  shows  that  the  soil 
and  all  the  general  conditions  make  reclamation  pecu- 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

"Beauty  on  the  French  Stage,"  the  opening  article  of 
the  March  Cosmopolitany  is  by  a  competent  critic,  M. 
Edouard  Mah^.  Striking  portrait  illustrations  accom- 
pany it.  Edmund  Collins  writes  of  "  Protestant  Mis- 
sions," numerous  illustrations  aiding  a  comprehension  of 
the  magnitude  and  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  work 
carried  on  under  that  generic  title.  Recent  events  give 
the  flavor  of  timeliness  to  a  paper  by  Joseph  P.  Reed, 
which  bears  the  title,  "  In  Darkest  America."  It  deals 
with  the  Indian  question,  and  is  an  arraig^nment  of  the 
shameless  method  pursued  by  the  Gk>vemment  in  its 
dealings  with  the  American  aborigine.  "  Labor  Unions 
and  Strikes  in  Ancient  Rome,"  by  G.  A.  Danziger,  pre- 
sents a  view  of  social  conditions  in  the  world's  old-time 
cai^tal  that  will  be  novel  to  most  readers.  *^The  me- 
chanics were  completely  outstripped  by  the  emancipated 
slaves,  who,  under  the  emperors,  gained  some  of  the 
highest  positions  in  the  state,  and  not  infrequently 
humbled  their  former  aristocratic  masters.  It  was  here 
that  the  mechanics  had  to  fight  for  existence  and  social 
recog^tion,  because  with  the  mechanics  it  was  worse 
even  than  with  the  slaves.  The  Roman  patrician  could 
forgive  a  small  trader  if  he  had  plenty  of  money :  he 
could  go  even  further — he  could  amalgamate  with  the 
freed  slave ;  but  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  recognize  a 
mechanic.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  despised  the  laboring 
man  and  the  mechanic,  and,  except  among  the  Hebrews,a 
laboring  man  had  no  standing  in  antiquity." 

Captain  Charles  King  employs  his  graphic  pen  to  de- 
scribe the  beautiful  **  Cream  City,"  Milwaukee.  Oliver 
Sunmer  Teall  writes  of  **  Municipal  Reform,"  dealing 
especially  with  matters  relating  to  New  York  City. 
Julien  Gt>rden  writes  of  **  Slovenly  Americans,"  declaring 
that  the  American  is  critical  of  the  foreigner,  conceited 
as  to  himself,  and  very  careless  of  his  perbonal  ap- 
pearance. 

NOTABLE  ADVENTURB8. 

.  Lieutenant  Mason  Abercrombie  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  N.,  in 
an  article  entitled  **A  Protected  Queen,"  relates  his 
experiences  among  the  people  of  Madagascar,  and  Fred- 
eric ViUiers  contributes  the  first  instalment  of  **The 
Story  of  a  War  Correspondent's  Life,"  with  illustrations 
from  his  own  sketches  made  on  battle-fields.  His  story  is 
one  of  extraordinary  interest,  and  is  excellently  told. 
^*  How  I  Shot  My  First  Elephant"  is  a  graphic  picture  by 
MacMahon  Challinor  of  adventure  and  success  among 
the  jangles  of  Africa. 

IN  THB  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Coemopolitan  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  tUe  ex- 
cellent character  of  its  departmental  work  and  upon  the 
able  men  who  preside  over  these  departments.  Murat 
Halstead  as  the  Reviewer  of  Current  Events,  Edward 
Everett  Hale^s  monthly  discussions  of  Social  Problems,and 
the  wise  and  entertaining  order  of  Brander  Matthews* 
conunent  and  criticism  upon  current  literature,  unite  in 
giving  special  value  to  this  growing  magazine.  Mr.  Hal- 
stead  is  emphatic  in  his  approval  of  Secretary  Blaine^s 
letter  in  the  matter  of  the  Behring  Sea  controversy.  He 
says  :  **  The  December  letter  of  Mr.  Blaine  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury in  the  correspondence  of  the  Behring  Sea  contro- 
versy, is  a  paper  outranking  any  production  of  the  State 
Department  in  many  years,  and  ought  to  receive  the  ap- 
plause and  the  admkation,  as  it  must  have  won  the  un- 
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cities,  and,  sometimes  imf  ortunately,  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  their  peoples,  would  but  use  nature^s  endow- 
ments, and  improve  the  water-courses  and  their  sur- 
roundings, cutting  and  filling,  g^rubbing  here  and  planting 
there,  they  would  produce  wonderful  eflfecta,  improve 
the  public  health,  inspire  a  love  of  nature  and  a  taste  for 
landscape-gardening,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  pleasure 
and  happiness  of  all — and  this  at  the  very  minimum  of 
expense. 

JAFANESK  WATS  AND  THOUGHTS. 

Those  who  find  interest  in  Japan,  its  past,  present  and 
future,  will  find  much  to  delight  them  in  the  serial  paper 
on  that  subject,  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
finely  illustrated  by  Robert  Blum.  An  Asiatic  scholar, 
vei-sed  in  the  folk-lore  of  the  East,  Mr.  Arnold  also  has 
the  faculty  of  sympathetic  treatment,  and  his  *'  Japanese 
Ways  and  Thoughts*'  brings  us  into  closer  touch  with 
this  **  high-tempered,  generous,  simple  and  sweet-man- 
oered  ^'  people,  and  teaches  us  that  with  all  our  boasted 
civilization,  we  have  much  to  learn  from  them. 

SOME  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mark  Brickell  Kerr,  who,  as  civil  engineer,  accom- 
panied the  expedition  sent  out  in  1890  by  the  National 
Geog^phic  Society,  tells  in  simple  yet  entertaining  form 
of  the  Alaskan  journey,  and  describes  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  ^*  Mount  St.  Elias  and  Its  Glaciers.'*  The 
article  is  well  Illustrated.  W.  B.  Shubrick  Clymer,  in 
'*A  Note  on  Jane  Austen,"  takes  to  task  her  rasping 
critics,  and  insists  that  it  is  those  who  are  insensible  to 
the  ''exquisite  touch'*  that  changes  the  commonplace 
into  the  interesting  who  **  lose  the  unique  opportunity  for 
tranquil  enjoyment  afforded  by  the  high  comedy  of  man- 
ners of  the  provincial  Jane  Austen,  the  artist."  Donald 
6.  Mitchell,  he  who  delighted  the  reader  of  a  half -cen- 
tury ago,  whose  "Dream  Life"  and  ** Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor"  linger  in  the  memory  like  the  recollection  of 
some  sweet  aroma,  still  wields  as  potent  a  pen  as  when 
'*  Ik  Marvel "  charmed  the  world  of  literature, contributes 
to  Scribner  a  "  Paraphrase  of  Horace,  IV.,  7.— To  Tor- 
qoatus."  Other  poems  are  "  In  Early  Spring,"  by  Edith 
M.  Thomas;  "My  Friend,"  by  Arthur  Sherburne 
Hardy;  "Youth  and  Age,"  by  C.  P.  Cranch.  There 
are  the  usual  stories,  the  able  and  thoughtful  "Point  of 
View,"  a  highly  illustrated  paper  on  "  London  and  Amer- 
ican Clubs,"  by  E.  S.  Nadal— in  all  a  most  enjoyable 
number. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

Captain  Nathan  Appleton  makes  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  popular  history  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  March  New 
England  M<igazine.  "  Harvard  College  During  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  "  is  a  bright  story  of  those  exciting  days, 
and  a  graphic  account  of  the  part  taken  in  their  memora- 
ble events  by  the  graduates  of  the  university — from  the 
pen  of  one  who  passed  through  it  all,  and  whose  pride  and 
sympathy  and  veneration  lend  both  subtle  interest  and 
touching  pathos  to  the  tale.  Following  Captain  Apple- 
ton's  narrative  are  "Some  Recollections  of  Slavery:  By 
a  Former  Slaveholder,"  M.  V.  Moore.  "The  uttermost 
hell  of  the  Virginia  or  Tennessee  slave  was  in  the  far- 
away torments  of  Mississippi  or  Alabama,  and  the  clanky 
clank  of  the  chain  that  led  the  husband  away  from  the 
old  native  homestead — the  woman  heard  it  forever,  till 
the  grave  closed  over  her.  Perhaps  its  echoes  are  ringing 
yet  in  the  other  world.  The  pitying  God  only  knows  all 
the  horrors  and  sorrows  of  that  awful  curse — slavery.'* 


AMERICAN  HISTORIANS. 

Professor  J.  F.  Jameson,  of  Brown  University,  con- 
tinues his  invaluable  papers  on  "The  History  of  Historical 
Writing  in  America."  These  papers  constitute,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  most  important  critical  and  informa- 
tional review  that  has  ever  been  made  of  the  development 
of  American  historical  literature.  Their  appearance  in 
book  form  will  be  awaited  with  much  interest.  The  cur- 
rent paper  covers  the  period  from  the  revolution  to  the 
civil  war,  and  characterizes,  among  others.  Sparks, 
Irving,  Bancroft,  Peter  Force,  Hildreth,  Motley,  and 
Prescott. 

Sarah  Freeman  Clarke  makes  an  earnest  plea  for  "  The 
Indian  Com  as  Our  National  Plant,"  citing  its  history 
and  services  to  mankind  in  support  of  her  position.  "  The 
Early  History  of  Electricity  in  America,"  by  George 
Herbert  Stockbridge,  recounts  the  first  discoveries  by 
Franklin  and  th3  progressive  steps  in  the  science  which 
to-day  has  become  so  important  a  factor  in  the  world's 
development. 

IS  PHOTOORAPHT  AN  ART? 

William  Howe  Downes  says  in  answer  to  this  query,  in 
a  paper  entitled  "Photographic  Illustration  of  Poetry:" 
"  By  the  hands  of  a  clever  mechanic  good  photographs 
may  be  made,  but  not  pictures.  In  the  hands  of  the 
artist  the  photograph  becomes  a  work  of  art.  The  process 
is  mechanical,  it  may  be  said,  but  is  not  this,  in  a  measure, 
true  of  all  the  arts  ?'*  Mr.  Downes  has  certainly  succeeded 
in  producing  six  beautiful  specimens  of  the  photogra- 
pher's art  to  strengthen  his  claim. 

John  Stuart  Barrows  g^pes  about  "  In  an  Old  Attic, '^ 
and  brings  to  light  many  a  bit  of  dust-covered  antiquity 
which  suggest  a  "  long-forgotten  lore  "  of  incident.  "  The 
Problem  of  the  Unemployed "  is  a  thoughtful  paper  on 
this  phase  of  the  social  problem  by  William  M.  Salter.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Salter,  from  his  totally 
different  point  of  view,  has  intelligence  enough  and  fair- 
ness enough  to  appreciate  General  Booth's  plan.  He 
says:  "*In  Darkest  England'  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
humanest  and  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  practical  books 
that  has  been  produced  in  this  century.  We  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  look  with  much  seriousness  upon  the 
Salvation  Army;  but  4f  it  has  the  spirit  and  aim  that 
pervade  this  book,  no- organization  has  arisen  in  modem 
times  which  has  the  promise  or  potency  of  more  good." 

"  Etiquette  and  Precedence"  form  the  text  for  a  brief 
paper  by  Pamela  Mc Arthur  Cole.  The  "Omnibus"  and 
the  "  Editor's  Table  "  are  excellent  as  usuaL  This  maga- 
zine is  rapidly  improving  the  character  of  its  illustra- 
tions, and  the  March  number  is  really  admirable  in  this 
respect. 

THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 

No  periodical  in  America  has  a  more  pronounced  flavor 
of  locality  than  the  Overland  Monthly  of  San  Francisco; 
and  the  flavor  is  wholly  agreeable.  The  Overland  has  of 
late  introduced  illustration  to  some  extent,  and  the  March 
issue  opens  with  a  well-illustrated  article  upon  the  parks 
of  San  Francisco.  The  parks  really  mean  little  more 
than  "the  park" — the  large  pleasure  ground  west  of  the 
city  that  overlooks  the  sea.  This  Golden  Gate  Park  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  in  America.  It  is  well  outside 
the  city,  but  is  easily  reached  by  numerous  lines  of  cable 
tram-cars. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Eddy  writes  his  ideas  of  an  improved  way  to 
take  the  census.  He  would  have  the  machinery  of  the 
public  school  system  of  the  States  subsidized  by  the  gen- 
eral government  and  used  for  the  frequent  collection  of 
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useful  gtatistics.  His  suggestion  is  worthy  of  serious 
attention.  This  country  needs  imperatively  a  permanent, 
highly-ramified  organization  for  the  collection  of  statis- 
tical data. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  number  is  a 
debate  between  the  Hon.  John  P.  Irish  and  Mr.  Morris 
M.  Estee,  both  prominent  Califomians,  upon  the  question, 
Did  California  need  the  McKinley  Bill  f  Mr.  Irish  attacks 
and  Mr.  Estee  defends  the  tariff  law  from  the  point  of 
view  of  advantage  to  *Hhe  Coast."  Mr.  Estee  holds  that 
the  cost  of  production,  owing  to  high  wages  and  the  price 
of  lands,  and  the  cost  of  reaching  markets,  owing  to  the 
long  and  expensive  railroad  journey,  makes  it  necessary 
for  California  to  have  tariff  protection  for  her  raisins, 
prunes,  fruits,  oliveei,  nuts,  wool,  wheat,  and  other  prod- 
ucts, and  presents  many-  practical  considerations  in 
-defence  of  his  position.  Mr.  Irish  deals  principally  in 
general  wiA-rima  about  protection  and  taxation,  but  also 
endeavors  to  impugn  Mr.  Estee's  figures. 

In  the  **  Etc."  department,  the  Overland  discusses  the 
pending  struggle  with  regard  to  the  retention  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  text-book  system.  It  had  originally  opposed 
the  plan  of  a  State  series  of  books,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  not  result  in  the  best  quality  of  educational  litera- 
ture. This  danger  has,  it  asserts,  been  realized  in  practice. 
But  the  deliverance  from  school-book  rings  and  importu- 
nate publishers  is  declared  to  be  so  important  as  to  make 
the  repeal  of  the  existing  law  a  doubtful  expedient. 


THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

Professor  Qraham^s  article  on  the  **  Supposed  Tenden- 
•cies  to  Socialism"  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
March  is  reviewed  at  length  in  another  column.  Second 
place  in  this  number  is  given  to  another  instalment  of  the 
illustrated  article  on  the  *^  Development  of  American  In- 
dustries since  Columbus,"  by  W.  P.  Durfee.  The  special 
subject  treated  this  month  is  '*  Iron- Working  with 
Machine  Tools." 

IRON  ICANXTFACTUBB  IN  BARLT  DATS. 

The  first  iron- works  in  the  United  States  in  which  iron 
was  puddled  and  rolled,  it  is  interesting  to  notice,  was 
built  by  Colonel  Isaac  Meason  in  1816,  in  Fayette  County, 
Pennsylvania,  near  the  present  coal  and  manufacturing 
<;entre,  ConnellsviUe.  For  the  first  twenty-five  years  the 
rolling  fnills  of  the  United  States  produced  little  else  than 
bar-iron,  hoops,  nail  plates,  etc.  It  was  not  until  1845  that 
heavy  iron,  such  as  that  for  use  in  railroad  construction, 
was  manufactured,  the  first  T  rails  having  been  turned 
out  by  the  Montour  Rolling  Mill  at  Danville,  Pennsylvania, 
in  that  year.  Natural  gas,  now  so  extensively  employed  as 
fuel  in  rolling  mills,  was  first  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
po8«^  in  1842.  As  giving  a  detailed  history  of  the  growth 
of  iron  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  this  series  of 
articles  is  exceedingly  valuable. 

Mr.  Samuel  William  Cooper  cries  out  loudly  against  the 
^* Tyranny  of  the  State."  "Many  wrongs,"  he  declares, 
^*are  permitted  in  the  name  of  the  State  which,  if  com- 
mitted by  persons  acting  in  their  private  capacity,  would 
be  cause  for  severe  punishment.  The  State,  for  instance, 
may  violate  contracts  made  with  its  citizens,  leaving 
them  utterly  without  means  of  redress.  As  a  remedy  for 
such  injustices,  actual  or  posKible,  Mr.  Cooper  recommends : 
*'Let  the  State  be  the  subject  of  suit  in  all  cases  where  it 
has  injured  its  citizen  by  acts  which  would  come  within  the 
cognizance  of  laws  between  individuals;  let  twelve  men 
adjust  the  differences  between  the  one  who  has  suffered 
for  the  good  of  the  many  and  the  corporate  body  that 
represents  the  public." 


HYPOCRI8T  AS  A  SOCIAL    ELEVATOR. 

The  truth  of  that  well-known  couplet  from  Samuel 
Butler^s  Hudibras— 

"The  man  enforced  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still" — 
is  not  confirmed  by  history,  at  least  so  says  Mr.  John 
McElroy.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  '*  human  history  supports 
the  assertion  that  if  the  enforcement  is  strong  and  con- 
tinuous, the  probability  is  that  the  enforced  one's  opinion 
win  eventually  coincide  with  it.*'  Hypocrisy— mere  out- 
ward compliance  to  form  or  force — has  ever  been  active, 
he  maintains,  as  a  social  elevator. 

Nationality,  we  are  told  by  J.  W.  Slater,  F.  E.  S.,  exists 
among  the  lower  animals  as  well  as  among  the  higher. 
He  states  some  curious  facts  in  support  of  this. 

It  was  finally  decided  upon  by  the  last  International 
Congress  of  *^  Americanists,"  a  report  of  which  appean  in 
this  number,  that  the  name  America  was  not  of  native 
origin,  as  M.  Paul  Marcon  and  M.  Lambert  de  Saint-Ens 
would  have  people  believe,  but  that  it  was  derived,  as  it 
has  always  been  supposed  in  the  United  States,  from 
Amerigo  Vespucci.  Besides  the  chapter  on  the  **  Origin 
of  Language,"  by  ex-President  White,  of  Cornell,  in  the 
February  Popular  Science  Monthly^  two  other  articles 
in  this  number  should  be  mentioned  here:  one  on  the  suc- 
cess of  ^*  Co-education  in  Swiss  Universities;"  the  other 
by  Mr.  Durfee  on  ^'  Iron-smelting  by  Modem  Methods." 
In  showing  the  recent  development  of  this  industry,  Mr. 
Durfee  gives  the  following  statements  and  figures. 

**  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  for 
the  year  ending  June  80,  1890,  was  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and,  in  fact,  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  being  -258,316  tons  in  excess  of 
the  production  of  Great  Britain  in  1889.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  rate  of  increase  of  production  of  pig 
iron  during  the  last  twenty  years: 


Tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

Districts. 

Year  ending 
May  8U  IWO. 

Year  ending 
May  81,  1860. 

Year  ending 
June  80,  IW. 

New  Eng.  States 

Middle  States 

Southern  States 

Western  States 

Par  West'n  States. . 

34,471 

1,811,649 

184,540 

532,161 

80,957 

3,401,093 

350,486 

995,8,35 

3,200 

SH,781 
5,216,501 
1,780,909 
2,522,a'>l 

36,147 

Totals 

2,052,821 

3,781,021 

9,579,779 

"  From  the  above  figures  we  see  that  the  manufacture  of 
pig  iron  in  New  £!ngland  has  been  practically  stationary  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  while  in  the  Middle  States  it  has 
nearly  quadrupled,  in  the  Western  States  it  has  increased 
nearly  five  times,  and  in  the  Southern  States  nearly  ten 
times  in  the  same  period." 


EDUCATION. 

The  leading  paper  in  Education  is  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 
Larkln  Dunton,  LL.  D.,  head  master  of  the  Boston  Nor- 
mal School,  and  is  a  clean-cut  summary  of  the  princii^es 
and  processes  of  **  Moral  Elducation."  Prof.  Dunton  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  placing  responsibility  where 
it  belongs — upon  the  individual  himself.  It  is  the  dnty  of 
the  teacher  to  impose  upon  his  student  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  his  best  impulses  and  noblest  aspirations — to 
*'  throw  around  his  conceptions  of  duty  to  his  fellow*  the 
sanction  of  a  belief  in  a  coUmion  origin  and  a  common 
destiny.  Set  forth  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  make  him  feel  more  keenly  his  duty 
to  all  the  world."    Charles  Tuder  Williams  emphasixes 
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"The  Opportunity  of  Our  Public  High  Schools,"  and  in- 
gists  upon  a  broad  and  generous  policy  in  their  main- 
tenance and  development.  Prof.  Conway  MacMillan,  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  expresses  a  well-founded 
contempt  for  **The  Three  Months'  Course  in  Botany,'* 
and  declares  it  to  be  **  scientific  neither  in  matter  nor 
^irit." 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  the  newly-installed  president  of 
Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  writes  strongly  on  "The 
Relation  of  the  College  and  University  to  the  Com- 
monity,"  and  enforces  the  claims  of  great  educational  in- 
stitutions to  the  gratitude  and  support  of  the  people. 
''The  community  has  given  to  Yale  and  to  Princeton 
and  to  Harvard  much,  but  Tale  and  Harvard  and  Prince- 
ton have  g^ven  to  the  community  more.''  Thef  e  is  a  fresh- 
ness and  virility  in  all  that  Dr.  Thwing  does  and  says  that 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  Adelbert.  The  other  fea- 
tures of  Education  are  up  to  its  usual  high  standard,  and 
the  number  is  one  of  value,  not  to  pedagogues  alone,  but 
to  the  larger  world  of  thinking  people  who  are  interested 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  rising 
generation. 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  deductions  made  by  Prof.  Arthur  M.  Comey,  of 
Tufts  College,  from  a  careful  investigation  of  the  facts, 
as  set  forth  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Orowth  of  New  Eng- 
land Colleges "  in  March  Educational  Review^  will  prove 
most  reassuring  to  those  who  have  heard  with  regret  that 
interest  in  higher  education  was  becoming  less  among  the 
people  of  America.  Mr.  Comey  combats  the  statements 
contained  in  the  majority  report  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  Harvard  University  that  **■  the  number  of 
students  in  American  colleges  is  falling  behind  the  in- 
crease .in  the  population  of  the  country."  He  say^  the 
facts  stated  in  this  report  are  correct,  **  if  the  figures  for 
the  decade  1875-85  are  considered."  But  he  goes  on  to 
show,  and  brings  to  his  support  several  comprehensive 
tabulated  statements,  that,  taking  the  period  of  time  ex- 
tending from  1850  to  1890  as  a  basis,  there  has  been  a  'posi- 
tive and  encouraging  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
as  compared  with  the  increased  population.  These  figures 
relate  to  certain-named  institutions  of  learning.  But  be- 
sides this  actual  increase  **  there  is  a  very  large  factor 
which  should  be  added  to  these  figures."  And  this  factor 
is  the  number  of  scientific  schools  now  attracting  so  many 
of  the  young  men  of  the  country  by  their  practical  and 
technical  as  well  as  their  liberal  trahiing — a  factor  which 
did  not  exist  a  few  years  ago.  The  number  of  students  in 
New  England  colleges  and  scientific  schools  in  1850  was 
2,110;  in  1890,  6,514.  The  population  of  New  England  in 
1850  was  2,728,000 ;  in  1890,  4,092,000.  The  number  of 
population  to  one  student  in  1850  was  1,298 ;  in  1890,  722. 
The  total  increase  in  the  number  of  students  during  these 
forty  years  ^*  amounts  to  209  per  cent.,  nearly  three  times 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  of  New  England." 

'*The  Psychological  Study  of  Children,"  by  Joseph 
Jastrow,  of  the  Wisconsin  University,  is  a  paper  full  of 
enggestion  to  the  educator.  The  other  papers  of  the 
March  number  and  its  departmental  features  are  as  usual 
most  excellent. 


ANNALS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
pnblishes  this  month  a  monograph  on  the  ^'History  of 
Statistics,"  translated  by  Roland  P.  Falkner,  Ph.  D.,  in- 
rtructor  of  statistics.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  work,  "Geschicht^  Theorie,  und  Technik  der  Statis- 


tik,"  by  August  Meitcen,  Ph.D.,  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  Professor  Meitzen's  work  represents  a 
full  statement  of  theoretical  statistics  in  a  small  compass. 
The  work  covers  systematically  the  whole  field  of  statisti- 
cal theory.  Statistics,  as  defined  by  the  author,  is  a 
method  of  scientific  investigation  by  means  of  enumera- 
tion of  objects  and  the  numerical  comparison  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  enumeration.  They  may  be  applied  to  any 
field  of  knowledge  if  the  necessary  conditions  present. 
The  present  monograph  traces  historically  the  **  growth 
of  our  knowledge  and  the  processes  of  thought  in  using 
figures  up  to  the  point  where  it  has  become  possible  for  us 
to  formulate  connectedly  the  underljring  principles."' 
This  chapter  of  Prof.  Meitzen's  work  is  preparatory  to 
the  chapter  on  the  theory  of  statistics  which  will  appear 
in  the  next  publication  of  the  Academy.  Until  recently 
it  was  generally  considered  that  there  were  only  two  ways 
of  arriving  at  conclusions,  namely,  through  deduction  or 
induction.  To  these  two  methods  must  now  be  added 
statistics.  This  work  supplements  the  suggestive  mono- 
graph of  Prof.  Richmond  Mayo  Smith  on  ^^  Statistics  and 
Economics." 

The  supplementary  publication  of  this  Society  on  "  I*ub- 
lic  Health  and  Municipal  Govemmaat,"  by  John  S. 
Billings,  M.  D.,  which  appeared  late  in  February,  was 
followed  this  month  by  one  on  the  life  and  work  of  Judge 
Jameson,  of  Chicago,  fellow  of  the  Academy,  whose 
recent  death  is  so  deeply  reg^tted. 


THE    WESTMINSTER    REVIEW. 

The  Westminster  is,  as  usual,  as  solid  as  a  stone  wall 
and  almost  as  difficult  to  get  through.  Mr.  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare  criticises  Mr.  Gore's  essay  in  **  Lux  Mundi,'^  and 
some  other  papers,  under  the  title  of  **  Recent  Oxford 
Theology,'*  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  no  longer 
believes  in  miracles.  There  is  a  somewhat  doctrinaire 
paper  on  the  ^*  Impolicy  of  Strikes."  Mr.  E.  M.  Stephens 
discusses  how  far  realism  on  the  stage  is  permissible,  his 
thesis  being  that  realism  is  only  good  so  far  as  it  adminis- 
ters to  the  illusion.  Dr.  Strachan,  writing  on  ^^Con- 
sanguineous Marriages,'*  maintains  that  marriages  be- 
tween near  kin  are  in  any  case  dangerous,  and  are  becom- 
ing more  dangerous  every  year;  no  one  can  say  how  soon 
such  unions  may  wake  up  some  hidden  latent  disease. 
Mr.  H.  De  B.  Gibbons  writes  upon  the  economic  side  of 
history,  and  an  anonymous  writer  makes  a  groan  over  the- 
sacrifices  which  are  made  to  the  Fetich  of  Charity. ' 


GQLDTHWAITE'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  MAGAZINE. 

In  this  time  of  exploration,  when  the  forces  of  civiliza- 
tion extend  their  ramifications  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth,  the  study  of  geography  takes  on  new  interest. 
In  recognition  of  this  fact  it  doubtless  was  Ihat  the 
M^srs.  Goldthwaite  established  in  January  of  this  year, 
with  Cyrus  C.  Adams  as  editor,  Goldthwaite's  Oeographi- 
cat  Magazine^  a  monthly  periodical,  devoted  to  the  dis- 
semination, in  popular  form,  of  geog^raphical  information. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  technical  class  journal,  but  finds  a  field 
of  opportunity  in  the  exploration  of  new  worlds,  the 
romance  of  travel  and  adventures  among  strange  peoples. 
The  magazine  is  well  printed,  though  not  at  all  artistic; 
its  illustrations  are  fair.  The  publication  is  well  edited 
and  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  of  value  to 
all,  but  especially  invaluable  to  the  student  of  geography. 
Ooldthwaite's  is  destined  to  become  a  popular  publication 
in  all  homes  where  the  boys  enjoy  narratives  of  adven- 
ture, and  th^  publication  will  stimulate  to  study  and  re- 
search. 
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Aua  Allen  Welttheileo.—Leipzig,  February. 

To  the  Far  East.  n.  GHus.)  Clara  Naacentes- 

Zieae. 
•Contributions  to  the  Anthroporraphy  of  the 

Balkan  Peninsula,    n.    O.  Handler. 
Oiptain  Priewalski^s  Journey  to  Thibet. 
Heligoland,    m.    J.  W.  Friedrich. 
How  Time  is  Reckoned  in  the  Philippine 

Islands.    J.  von  Benko. 
Leprosy  at  the  Cape.    Dr.  K.  MQUer. 

Deutsch'^  Hausschatx.— Regensburg.    Heft 

6. 

Old  and     .odem  Harems  in  Constantinople. 

Ada  Ton  Hirsch. 
Annette  von  Droste,  poetess.    F.  Happe. 
Adolf,  Grand  Duke  of   Luxemburg.     With 

Portrait. 
Antonie  Jungst,  poetess.    With  Portrait  Dr. 

F.  A.  Muth. 

The  Law  of  Heredity.    Dr.  L.  Schmitz. 

Dr.  BrUel  and  Count  Conrad  von  Preysing, 

Catholic  Members  of  the  Centre.  With  Por- 
traits. 
Portraits  of    Mununies    Discovered   in  the 

Fayum.     (lUus.) 
The  Maronites  of  Mount  Lebanon.  (Blus.)  J. 

Winkler. 
The  Tomb  of  Pope  Pius  VL  in  the  Basilica 

of  San  Lorenzo  at  Rome.     Qllus.)    A.  de 

Waal. 
The  Late  Dr.   Heinrlch  Schliemann.    With 

Portrait. 
Reminiscences  of  Travel  in  the  Red  Bea.  F. 

Y^  Qever. 
Ouild  Life!    K.  T.  Zingeler. 
The   Late    Freiherr    Carl     von    B^Sselager. 

German  Jesuit  Professor  at  Bombay.  With 

Portrait. 

Deutsche    Revue.— Bresiau   and    Berlin.— 

February. 

Count  Albrecht  von  Roon.    XXI. 

The  Lost  Bracelet.    Sulaim&n  Hamy  Bey. 

Robert  Koch.    Robert  Biewend. 

The  Battle  against  the  Enemies  of  Mankind. 
II.    A.  Gottstein. 

The  French  Revolution  and  its  Significance 
for  the  Modem  State.    V. 

The  Worship  of  Sacred  Trees  among  the  An- 
cients.   Karl  BOttischer. 

The  Latest  Political  Revolution  in  America. 
John  Bigelow. 

Reply  to  M.  Carriere.    Ludwig  Buchner. 

* 'Judith  Trachtenberg. " 

March. 

Count  Albrecht  von  Roon.    XXU. 

Robert  Koch,  II.    Robert  Biewend. 

The  Battle  with  the  Enemies  of  Mankind 
(concluded).    A.  Gottstein. 

The  French  Revolution  and  its  Significance 
for  the  Modem  State.    VI. 

Dr.  Semmola  on  the  Koch  Treatment  of  Con- 
sumption.   A.  (jk>ttstein. 

St.  Petersburg  Letter. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.  February. 
John  Henry  Newman.  Concluded. 
Some  New  Observations   by  a  Painter.    O. 

Knille. 
Wllhelm  von  Humboldt's  Student  Years.  P. 

Schwenke 
The  Trade  of  North  Africa.  Concluded.    Dr. 

G.  Xachtlgal. 

On  Variations  of  Clinmte.    E.  Richter. 

Berlin  Music  Life.    H.  Welti. 

Political  Survev :— Austro-Hungary,  German 
Colonial  Policy,  French  Senatorial  Elec- 
tions, etc. 

Titus  Ulrich  and  His  Poetry. 

March. 

Spontini  in  Berlin.    P.  Spitta 

The    Universal    Studv   of    the    History  of 

Modem  Art*    H.  Grlnmi. 
Voluntary  and  Involuntary  Movements.    I- 

m.    W.  Henke. 


Deutscher  Hausschatz. — Fr&ulein  Antonie  Jungst  is  a  Catholic^  bom 
1843f  and  is  best  known  as  the  writer  of  the  epic  poems,  *^  The  Death  of 
Baldur/^  and  **  Conradin.^*  Annette  yon  Droste-HCUshoff  was  another 
poetess,  and  new  biog^phies  of  her  have  been  written  by  Heir  HiUf er  and 
W.  Kreiten. 

Deutsche  Revue. — ^The  tablets  discovered  at  Tel-el-Amama  have  hidQced 
Sulaimftn  Hamy  Bey,  a  resident  in  the  East,  with  a  close  acquaintance 
with  the  contents  of  the  important  find,  to  pen  the  novelette,  **The  Lost 
Bracelet.**  After  a  most  interesting  article  on  **  Tree- worship  Among  the 
Ancients,"  by  Karl  Bdttiacher,  John  Bigelow,  a  former  United  States  rep- 
resentative at  Berlin,  writes  on  the  hitest  Revolution  in  America,  azid 
endeavors  to  answer  the  following  questions:  How  is  it  that  the  Americ*' 
people  have  so  suddenly  and  so  completely  deprived  of  power  the  party  to 
whom  they  recently  confided  the  fate  of  the  Republic  ?  and  what  are  the 
consequences  of  such  a  change?  **  Judith  Trachtenberg **  is  a  review  of 
Emile  Franzos's  story. 

Deutsche  Rundschau. — The  second  part  of  the  "In  Memoriam"  article 
on  Cardinal  Newman  sets  forth  the  gospel  according  to  Newman— after  he 
had  entered  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  course — ^while  a  third  chapter  gives  us 
some  more  personal  notes.    The  writer  has  evidently  read  up  a  good  many 
of  the  articles  which  appeared  in  the  English  periodicals  immediately  after 
the  Cardinal's  death,  but  his  paper,  nevertheless,  forms  an  interesting  con- 
tribution to  Newman  literature.    Paul  Schwenke  includes  a  number  of 
unpublished  letters  in  his  account  of  "  Humboldt's  Student  Days.''    The 
best  article  in  the  March  number,  perhaps,  is  that  by  Philipp  Spitta,  the 
well-known  writer  on  musical  subjects,  dealing  with  Spontini's  activity 
in  Berlin,  and  including  some  particulars  of  the  relationship  of  the  com- 
poser to  King  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia.    Hermann  Orimm  sug- 
gests the  institution  of  a  museum  to  be  devoted  to  the  Art  history  of  the 
Fatherland,  which  should  serve  student  purposes,  as  well  as  instruct  the 
people. 

Die  Oesellschaft. — This  magazine  reprints,  from  Die  Neue  Zeit,  a  German 
version  of  the  address  on  Darwinism  and  Socialism,  which  Mr.  Grant  Alleo 
delivered  to  the  Fabian  Society  on  October  17  last.  There  is  also  an  inter- 
esting critical  and  biographical  notice  of  A.  Gonzalves  Dias,  a  lyric  and 
dramatic  poet,  who  wrote  in  Portuguese,  and  who  is  here  described  as  a 
Brazilian  Lenau.  The  most  interesting  paper,  however,  is  contributed  by 
Ernst  Brausewetter.  Of  Zola,  the  novelist,  so  much  has  already  be^i 
written  that  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  say  anything  new,  while  Zola 
as  a  Dramatist  is  almost  unknown.  He  has,  however,  written  four  pieces 
for  the  stage:  "Th6r^se  Raquin,"  produced  July  11,  1873,  at  the  Th^&tre 
de  la  Renaissance;  '^  Les  H^ritiers  Rabourdin  "  (comedy),  produced  Novem- 
ber 3,  1874,  at  the  Th^tre  Cluny;  "Le  Bouton  de  Rose"  (comedy),  pro- 
duced May  6, 1878,  at  the  Th^tre  du  Palais;  and  ''  Ren^"  written  in  1880, 
but  only  produced  on  April  16,  1887,  at  the  Th^tre  de  Vaudeville.  Zola, 
according  to  his  German  critic,  is  an  author  whose  creations  are  always 
worthy  of  consideration.  No  one  doubts  his  ability;  yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  "Ren^e,"  perhaps,  his  dramatic  productions  proved  a  complete 
fiasco.  Possibly  he  was  mistaken  in  his  ideal,  or,  it  may  be,  his  method  of 
attaining  his  ideal  was  a  wrong  one;  or,  indeed,  his  ideal  was  perhaps  un- 
worthy of  the  approbation  of  the  public  of  to-day.  To  settle  these  pointa, 
if  possible,  is  the  purpose  of  Herr  Brausewetter,  and  his  first  instalment 
deals  with  the  comedies,  the  second  and  third  of  the  dramas  above-named. 
Among  the  books  noticed  this  month  are  "  The  Bondman,"  by  Hall  Caine; 
'*The  World's  Desire,"  by  Rider  Haggard  and  Andrew  Lang;  and  ''A 
Cigarette-Maker's  Romance,"  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

Kritische  i?eru€.— Italy,  says  the  writer  of  the  first  article,  will  find  for 
a  long  time  to  come  that  her  power  will  develop  best  as  she  develops  her 
own  people;  whereas  every  side  glance  at  Austrian  territory  only  tends 
to  weaken  Austria's  sympathies  toward  her.  Dr.  Maurus  sets  out  the 
Austro-German  Goods  Tariff  difficulty  very  patiently  and  clearly,  and  the 
same  subject  is  discussed  in  the  Revue  of  February  15. 

Nord  Vnd  5ud.— The  chief  article  in  the  March  number  Is  a  critical  and 
biographical  study  of  Freidrich  Nietzsche,  the  Socialist  philosopher  of  the 
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Titloria  Ooloona.    F.  X.  Kraus. 

On  the  Oenaonhip  and  the  Freedom  of  the 

PreiB.    R.  Loening. 
Ft>litioal  Survey— Oemuuiv  and  East  Africa, 

Italy  and  the  Triple  Allianoe,  the  Italian 

Elections,  etc. 
Or.  Hans  Meyer's  Researches  in  the  Kilima- 

Niaro  Territory.    P.  Reichard. 

Die  Oesellschaft.— Leipzig.    February. 

Rudolf  Maison,  sculptor.    With  Portrait.    F. 

Hammer. 
Darwinism  and  Socialism.    Grant  Allen. 
Lothar  Bucher  and  Ferdinand  Lassalle.  M. 

Goldstein. 
Poems  by  Otto  von  Leiteeb,    Otto  Ernst. 

Arthur  Schnitsler,  and  others. 
Spiritism  and  Anti-Spiritism.    Karl  DuPrel. 
iTofesBor  Crookes's  Psychical  Researches.  L. 

Deinhard. 
A  Brasilian  Leaau.    W.  Fiedler. 
Emile  Zola  as  a  Dramatist     I.  E.  Brause- 

wetter. 

Xonservative  Monataachrift.— Leipzig.  Feb. 

Count  Zinzendorf  and  his  Mother— Oorre- 
spondenoe,  1788-SO.    G.  E.  von  Natzmer. 

Beiorm  of  the  German  High  Schools. 

Social  and  Political  Economy  of  To-day: 
Speeches  and  Essavs  of  Gustav  Schmoller. 

Monthly  Survey— Politics  and  the  CJhurch. 

Kritische  Revue  aus  Oesterreich.— Vienna. 
February  Ist 

Austria  and  Italy. 

The  Austrian  Aristocracy  trova  the  Bismarck 
Point  of  View.    Dr.  G.  J.  Guttmann. 

Thv'  Pessimism  of  Modem  Society.  F.  Will- 
fort. 

HkeAustro-German  Goods  Tariff.  Dr.Maurus. 

February  15th. 

The  Austrian  Election  Chaos. 

Herr  von   Dunajew^kl   and   Dr.  Steinbach, 

Austrian   Finance  Ministers.     Dr.    G.    J. 

Guttmimn. 
Free  Trade  and  Competition.    Dr.  A.  Leklsch. 

Nerd  and  Sud.— Breslau.    March. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche.  With  Portrait.  G.  Adler. 

France's  Readiness  for  War  and  the  Present 
Significance  of  her  System  of  Fortifications 
on  the  Eastern  Frontier.    A.  Rogalla. 

Poems  from  the  "Plerrott  Lunaire"  of 
Albert  Giraud.  Translated  into  German  by 
O.  E  Hartleben. 

Ottstav  Theodor  Fechner,  Natural  Philoso- 
pher.   T.  Achelis. 

The  Future  Writing  of  History.    H.  Jaenicke. 

Preusaische  Jahrbucher.— Berlin. 

Napoleon  I.  and  the  Jews.    Ernst  Barre. 
Goethe's  **  Elpenor. "    Gustav  Kettner. 
The  Distress  among  the  Weavers  of  Silesia. 
Jesuitism  and  Catholicism. 
Political  Correspondence— Austria,    Russia, 
Italy,  France,  England. 

Schorer's  Pamilienblatt.— (Salon- Ausgabe. ) 
Berlin.    Heft  f. 

Thought-Reading  and  Thought-Transference. 

(Dlus.)    G.  Gessmann. 
The  Orillparzer  Centenary.    With  Portrait. 

A  Kobut. 
TheOymnasium  and  the  Teaching  of  German. 

a  Frisch. 
Dr.  Heinrich  Schliemann.  With  Portrait.   O. 

LJnke. 
Max  Qrube,  Theatre  Director.  With  Portrait. 

Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach.— Freiburg. 
February  7th. 

rhe  Santa  Casa  or  Holy  House  of  Loretto.   8. 

BeiMel. 
Indogmatic  Christianity.  U.  T.  Granderath. 
Wallenstein's  Mistake.    B.  Duhr. 
The  Feelers  of  Insects.    H.    E.  Wasmann. 
Jacinto  Verdaguer's  ''  Atlantis. ''    A.  Baum- 

gartner. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart.    Heft  8. 

I^ndinand  Oregorovius.  historian.  With 
Portrait 


aristocracy.  Nietzsche  was  bom  at  Rilcken,  near  Lfltsen.  His  childhood 
was  passed  at  Naomburg  on  the  Saal,  where  his  father  was  pastor.  At  the 
universities  of  Bonn  and  Leipzig  he  devoted  himself  specially  to  the  clas- 
sics under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  philologist  Ritschl,  who  soon 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  young  student.  On  his  recommendation, 
Nietzsche,  before  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  Doctor,  was  elected  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Basle.  It  was  in  1809,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  that  he  entered  the  teaching  profession,  but  in  the  next  year  his 
academic  activity  was  interrupted  by  his  taking  part  in  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war,  for  he  was  an  officer  in  the  mounted  artillery  of  the  Oerman 
army.  In  1876  he  began  to  suffer  with  his  head,  and  in  vain  turned  to  Italy 
for  relief.  In  1879  he  was  obliged  to  beg  to  be  released,  and  he  was  granted 
his  full  pension.  From  this  time  he  has  led  a  nomadic  life  in  the  South  of 
Europe— now  in  the  Engadine,  now  on  the  Riviera,  now  in  Turin.  Here 
he  became  the  victim  of  insanity,  and  though  he  is  no  longer  confined  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  ever  be  able  to  continue  his 
literary  work.  Though  the  classics  were  Nietzsche^s  special  subject,  he 
gradually  relinquished  them  for  philology,  sociology,  sestheticism,  and 
music.  In  the  first  epoch  of  his  creations,  which  lasted  till  about  1876,  he 
was  under  the  ban  of  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer,  and  the  art  and 
music  theories  of  Richard  Wagner.  In  the  second  period,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  seems  to  have  freed  himself  from  these,  and  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance as  a  ripe,  independent  thinker,  with  an  original  system  of  his  own, 
which  is  to  reform  all  culture  and  even  open  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  The  writings  of  the  second  period  are  in  great  part  collections 
of  aphorisms;  but  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  their  origin  is  under- 
stood. Nietzsche  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  in  the  open  air.  On  his  soli- 
tary walks  he  would  jot  down  his  thoughts  on  men  and  things  as  they 
pawed  through  his  mind,  but  he  spent  many  a  hard  hour  searching  for  the 
right  word,  the  artistic  expression,  the  brilliant  picture  for  his  ideas.  And 
this  peculiarity  also  appears  in  the  titles  of  his  writings — '*The  Birth  of 
Tragedy  from  the  Spirit  of  Music,  or  Greece  and  Pessimism,"  "Untimely 
Observations,"  "Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,  a  Book  for  All  and  None,"  etc. 

Preussische  JahrbUcher. — In  the  last  few  months  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  about  the  movement  against  the  Jewish  population  of  Russia.  For 
centuries  Alsace,  for  some  reason  or  other,  must  have  had  some  special 
attraction  for  the  Jews;  at  any  rate,  they  have  always  been  remarkably 
numerous  there,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  cruellest  persecution.  Ernst 
Barre  seizes  the  present  agitation  in  Russia  as  a  favorable  occasion  for  re- 
calling the  mild  legislation,  followed  afterwards  by  measures  more  or  less 
of  a  repressive  character,  directed  against  the  Jews  by  Napoleon  I.  in  the 
Eastern  or  German-speaking  Departments  of  France,  and  the  province  of 
Alsace  in  particular.  An  analysis  of  Goethe's  drama  "  Elpenor  "  is  f  ollowM 
by  an  article  drawing  attention  to  the  Distress  among  the  Weavers  of 
Silesia.  Ever  since  the  French  Revolution  these  poor  people  have  beon 
crying  for  help,  but  only  once  has  their  pitiable  lot  excited  any  sympathy. 
During  the  recent  severe  weather  their  complaints  were  louder  than  ever, 
but  no  relief  measures  were  adopted.  The  public  troubled  itself  little 
with  the  matter,  and  the  press  only  used  it  for  party  purposes.  In  this 
magazine  the  case  of  the  weavers  is  clearly  stated,  and  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment will  surely  see  that  something  adequate  is  done  to  cope  with  this 
chronic  di.stress  in  Silesia.  An  anonymous  writer  tries  to  define  Jesuits 
and  German  Catholics,  explaining  that  the  differences  between  them  con- 
cern their  doctrines  on  the  question  of  the  oath,  on  the  relations  of  the 
State  to  the  Church,  and  on  the  relations  of  Catholics  to  Protestant  citi- 
zens. Referring  to  the  Pamell  crisis,  the  political  correspondent  says 
that  Mr.  Pamell  seems  to  have  got  the  reins  of  government  in  Ireland 
into  his  hands  again,  another  remarkable  example  of  what  the  power  of  a 
single  personality  can  effect,  when  that  personality  is  of  the  right  metal. 

Schorer. — In  this  number  there  is  a  very  sensible  article  on  the  teaching 
of  German,  the  writer  deploring  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  mother- 
tongue — the  art  of  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  it  correctly  and  well. 
This  magazine  is  also  the  first  to  tell  us  something  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Dr.  Schliemann. 

Stimmen  aua  MariOrLcuich. — Jacinto  Verdaguer  (1810-1848)  was  a  poet  of 
Catalonia.    He  wrote  in  Spanish  and  not  in  the  rough  Catalan  dialect,  but 
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Curious  Fishes.    C.  Falkenhorst 

Franz  Orillparzer.  With  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations.    Moritz  Necker. 

The  Germans  in  America. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph's  Bridge  in 
Pressburg.  (Ill us.) 

The  Balearic  Isles,    alius.) 

The  War  Docs  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  Convent  of  St.  George  at  Stein,  on  the 
Rhine,    alius.)    Ferdinand  Vetter. 

Instruction  in  the  Open  Air.    Dr.  J.  Kastan. 

Count  Philip  of  Euienburg,  Prussian  Repre- 
sentative at  the  Court  of  Wurtemburg. 
With  Portrait. 

Ladislaus  von  Szogyenv-Marich,  New  Hun- 
garian Minister  at  the  Austrian  Court. 
With  Portrait 

Unsere  Zeit.— Leipzig.    February. 

The  South  Gtorman  States  and  Saxony  in  the 

Ninth  Century.    W.  Mtiller. 
St.  Petersbujy  Society. 
The  Gruson  Works.  Maj.-Gen.  D.  G.  SchrOder. 
A  Franco-German  School  of  Poetry.    F.  von 

Wehl. 
Industrial  Changes.    Dr.  Heinrich  Albrecht. 
''  In  Darkest  England. ''    K.  Sohirmacher. 

Velhagen  und  Klasing^s  Neue  Monatshefte. 
Bielefeld  and  Leipzig.    February. 

Reinhold  Begas.  With  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.    Adolf  Rosenberg. 

Antoni  van  Leeuwenhoek :  His  Life  and 
Works.  With  Portrait  and  other  Illustra- 
tions.   Professor  William  Marshall. 

A  Visit  to  Madeira,  alius.)  Prof.  Oskar  Lenz! 

Eduard  M«rike.  With  Portrait.  Richard 
Weitbrecht. 

Andreas  Hofer's  End.    aHus.)  C.  von  Blaas. 

The  Grape-Gathering.    Julius  Stinde. 

Prince  Frederick  of  JSomburg.  With  Portrait 
and  other  Illustrations.    Dr.  J.  Jungfer. 

Wilhelm  Siemens,  a  German  Engineer  in 
England.    H.  von  Zobeltitz. 

The  Sermons  of  Horace— The  Town  Mouse 
and  the  Country  Mouse— in  G^erman  verse. 
K.  Bardt. 

The  Age  of  the  Stars.    Dr.  Klein. 

The  Berlin  Theatres:  October-December,  1890. 
With  Portraits  of  Hermann  Sudermann, 
Lilli  Petri,  Josef  Kainz,  and  Kathi  Baste. 
H.  von  Spielberg. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— Stuttgart.    Heft  6. 

The  Berlin  ZoOlofrical  Gardens  in  Winter. 

alius.)  Dr.  MaxLortzing. 
Ice  Flowers.    Sylvester  Frey. 
Franz  Orillparzer.    With  Portrait    Dr.  W. 

Jerusalem. 
Strassburg.  alius.)  A.  Schricker. 
On  the  Mental  Development  of   the  Child. 

v.,  VI.    ProfeasorW.  Preyer. 
Submarine  Boats.    R  von  Engelnstedt. 
The  Solution  of  the  Social  jQuestion : 

The  Agneta-Park.  (lUus.)  H.  Albrecht. 

The  Workmen's  Home  in  Stuttgart. 
Twenty-four  Hours  in  St.  Helena,    alius.) 

E.  Neu. 
Microscopic  Studies,    alius.)    Professor  Dr. 

K.  Lampert. 
A  Journey  through  the  Iron  World  of  the 

Austrian  Alps.  (lUus.)  H.  Warmholz. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,    alius.)  With  Portrait  and 

other  Illustrations.    Dr.  L.  Proescholdt. 

Heft  7. 

Two  German  Transatlantic  Steamship  Com- 
panies—the North  German  Lloyd  of  Bremen 
and  the  Hamburg- American  Packet  Com- 
pany, alius.)  W.  StOwer. 

Cfpsar  Borgia.    Dr.  H.  Bloch. 

Hermann  Allmers,  poet.  With  Portrait.  Dr. 
L.  Koch. 

A  Spanish  Alma  Mater— Salamanca.  aHus.) 
J.  G.  Diercks. 

Famous  Dogs.    H.  Sternberg. 

The  Phagocyte.    C.  von  Falkenhorst. 

On  the  Mental  Development  of  the  Child. 
VU.,  VIII.    Prof.  W.  Preyer. 

The  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  (Illus.)  F.  von 
Hellwald. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Schlietauum.    With  Portrait. 


his  epic  ^' Atlantis*^  is  considered  the  most  important  work  with  whidi 
the  Society  of  Authors  called  Esbart  Vigatd  enriched  the  "New  Catalan 
Literature.'* 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Count  Philip  of  Eulenberg,  the  Prussian  repre^ 
sentative  at  the  Court  of  Wurtemberg,  has,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  poeti- 
cal gifts  which  he  has  not  failed  to  cultivate  in  his  leisure  hours.  His 
specialty  is  the  stage,  and  his  drama,  *'  Margot,*'  produced  at  Munich,  was 
quite  a  success.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  he  is  also  the  author  of  ''Der 
Seestem,"  another  drama,  produced  at  Berlin  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"  Ivar  Svenson."  Count  Philip  is  now  forty-four  years  of  age.  According 
to  the  statistics  given  in  the  article  on  the  Grermans  in  America,  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  foreigners  in  the  United  States  are  Germans,  and  they  are 
most  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  entire  population,  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati.  One  of  the 
most  important  and  far-reaching  consequences  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
presence  of  such  a  number  of  Germans  in  the  States  is  the  zealous  study 
of  the  German  languctge  and  literature  in  all  the  seminaries  and  high 
schools. 

Unsere  Zeit — To-day,  when  to  Society  every  beggar  is  a  reproach'and  a 
reminder  of  responsibUity,  and  all  are  asking,  How  may  the  poor  be  helped? 
^lie  appearance  of  General  Booth's  possible  way  out  from  the  gloom  by 
which  the  sinking  classes  are  surrounded  was  at  once  hailed  with  an 
approval  which  must  have  exceeded  far  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its 
author.  "In  Germany,  however,"  says  K5the  Schirmacher,  ^'totaketh» 
Salvation  Army  seriously  is  but  to  make  oneself  ridiculous.  But  wouM  tl 
not  be  wiser  to  pause  and  see  whether  this  being  laughed  at  need  be  taken 
seriously  ?"  The  Army  is,  in  fact,  little  known  in  Germany,  and  the  writer 
now  explains  how  it  came  to  imitate  a  military  organization,  and  gives  an 
outline  of  the  scheme  elaborated  in  "  In  Darkest  England/' 

• 

Velhagen. — In  connection  with  the  epoch-making  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Koch,  Prof.  Marshall's  life-picture  of  Antoni  van  Leeuwenhoek,  the  father 
of  microscopy,  is  timely  and  welcome.  Eduard  Mdrike,  like  Gerok,  was  a 
Suabian  pastor.  Both,  too,  were  authors  of  charming  sacred  lyrics,  hot 
M()rike  (1804-1875)  is  remembered  also  as  the  writer  of  some  equally  charm- 
ing stories  and  novels.  His  "Mozart  on  his  Journey  to  Prague"  may  be 
called  an  historical  novel,  for  his  hero  is  none  other  than  the  great  master 
as  he  lived,  even  to  the  smallest  and  finest  details.  Among  other  things 
Mozart  is  made  to  tell  how  he  composed  the  finale  to  his  "Don  Juan." 
Hanns  von  Spielberg,  in  his  article  on  the  Berlin  Theatres,  notices  Hei^ 
mann  Sudermann's  "Sodom's  End,'*  a  piece  which  had  excited  intense  in- 
terest, owing  partly  to  the  great  success  of  "  Honor  "  by  the  same  author, 
and  partly  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the  play  was  at  first  prohibited.  The 
Sodom  depicted  is  Berlin  West;  Sudermann  scourges  it  with  relentless 
severity,  and,  unlike  French  authors,  lays  bare  without  respect  of  persons 
all  the  open  wounds  he  has  discovered.  Nor  can  his  picture  of  the  lax 
morals  of  that  part  of  Berlin  be  altogether  unfaithful,  for  after  the  pro- 
duction of  the  play  it  was  not  imusu^l  to  bear  this  and  that  man  and 
woman  pointed  out  as  characters  who  might  have  served  as  models  to 
Sudermann.  Courage  must,  however,  have  been  needed  to  stir  up  such  a 
wasp's  nest. 

Vom  Fels  zum  Me.er.— The  Agneta  Park  of  Herr  van  Marken,  director  of 
the  yeast  and  spirit  factory  at  Delft,  has  already  been  alluded  to  by  Hein- 
rich Albrecht  in  his  article  on  the  "  Housing  of  the  Poor,"  in  the  Rund- 
schau. He  now  describes  more  fully  Herr  van  Marken's  successful  and 
unique  social  reforms,  of  which  the  Agneta  Park,  named  after  his  wife, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  outcome,  and  points  a  little  moral  to  his  tale  by 
relating  the  following  true  incident:  A  short  time  ago,  Herr  van  Marken 
was  present  at  a  meeting  of  Social  Democrats.  He  listened  patiently  to 
their  deliberations,  but  at  the  close  drew  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
what  he,  from  a  very  dilfei*ent  standpoint,  had  managed  to  accomplish. 
"  You  ruin  our  whole  agitation,"  was  their  farewell  word  to  him.  Hefl  T 
completes  the  volume— October,  1800,  to  March,  1891. 
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ITALIAN. 

La  Naovft  AntoIogU. ^February  Ist 

Is  Historr  a  Science  ?    P.  Villaii. 

Two  ItAlian  Diplomatists  and  the  Last  Days 

of  Voltaire.    E.  Masi. 
Kew  Italy  and  the  Vatican.    Veritas. 
Dramatis  Personse.     Novelette.     Q.   D*An- 

nunzlo. 
Alaska  and  the  Behring  Fisheries.  F.  Cardon. 

February  16th. 

Naturalistic  PositiTism  in  Philosophy.  A. 
Oabelli. 

Thoughts  on  Italian  Politics,    a  Jacini. 

A  Csse  of  Treason  Under  Leo  X.    D.  Onoli. 

Colored  I^hotographs  and  Lippmann's  Inven- 
tions.   E.  Manclni. 


La  Raasegna  Nazionale.— February  Ist. 

Social  Evolution  and   its  Effects.    Duca  di 

Oualtieri. 
The  Duchy  of  Castro.    L  Grotanelli. 
The  End  of  "  Bcnitin  de  Liste. ''  R.  Ck)miani. 
Review  of  English  Literature.  0.  Strafforello. 

February  16th. 

The  Neapolitan  Question.    R.  de  Oesare. 

The  Commentators  on  the  Creation.  F.  An- 
tonio Stoppani. 

The  National  Association  for  Catholic  Mis- 
sions. 

Antonio  Stoppani.    L.  Eleonoro. 

The  Progranmie  of  a  Party.     Bougfai. 

Pessimism  and  Christianity.    F.  Bonatelli. 


La  CivilU  Cattolica.— February  7th. 

The  Present  and  Future  of  Italy. 
Observations  on  the  Universal  History.    Ce- 

sareCantu. 
Recent  Discoveries  on  Color  Combinations. 

February  81st. 

GovMiunent  Intervention  in  the  Regulation 

of  Labor. 
The  System  of  Physics  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Msaonic  Thought  in  Italy. 


Rivista  Internaxionale  d'Igiene.— January. 

Biological  Discoveries.    Dr.  Baumgarten. 
Prof,  de  Marbaix  on  Heredity. 


FRENCH. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Mar.  i. 

Abraham  Lincoln.    B.  E.  Masseras. 

The  "Fourth  Estate''  in  France.    Blarquis 

de  Castellane. 
The  Tariff  Regime  of  France.    E.  Foumier 

deFlaix. 
Egyptian  Manners.    J.  d'lvray. 
pepopulation  and  Democracy.    L  Giraud. 
Id  Croatia.    Louis  Richard. 

a  ^ritualism.    J.  E.  Alaux. 
eiasonier  and  Chaplin.    F.  Lolli^. 
Three  Unedited   Letters  of    Voltaire.      V. 

RookI. 
The  Chinese  Invasion  of  America.    Francis 

Shepard. 
letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Mme.  Adam. 


Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.— Mar.  x. 

Diplomatic  Studies.  End  of  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession.    Due  de  Broglie. 

line Paaslonnette.    '  Gyp.*' 

}n  India.    Agra  and  Delhi.    A.  Chevrlllon. 

CiMtoms  Tariffs.    Charles  Levoll6e. 

J^  A  General  Psychological  Study.  F. 
BnmeU^re. 


ITALIAN   MAGAZINES. 

La  Nuova  Antologia. — The  article  of  the  month,  which  has  produced  a^ 
great  sensation  throughout  Italy,  is  one  by  Count  Jacini,  a  well-known 
senator  and  member  of  previous  Italian  Administrations.  It  appears  in 
the  mid-February  number  of  the  Antologia,  and  is  a  most  statesmanlike 
and  impressive  protest  against  the  recent  home  and  foreign  policy  of  Italy^ 
The  aim  of  United  Italy,  says  the  Count,  should  be  twofold— the  establish- 
ment of  real  political  freedom  at  home  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the 
people,  and  the  attainment  of  an  independent  but  not  a  dominant  position 
in  the  councils  of  Europe.  After  twenty  years  ot  unity,  this  ideal  seems  to 
the  Count  to  be  further  off  than  ever.  The  only  possible  remedy  appears 
to  lie  in  the  (organization  of  all  the  conservative  elements  scattered  through 
the  country :  in  a  word,  in  a  new  natural  conservative  party.  Do  such 
elements  reaUy  exist?  Count  Jacini  says  ^^Yes."  He  maintains  that 
Italians  are  in  reality  the  most  conservative  of  people,  and  tha^  they  are 
in  no  way  represented  by  the  actual  parliamentary  parties.  A  real  national 
conservative  policy  would  include,  in  home  affairs,  administrative  decen- 
tralization and  real  religious  toleration  all  round,  drawing  a  distinction 
between  the  question  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope  in  Rome  and  his 
spiritual  supremacy  over  the  Catholic  world.  It  would  further  necessitate 
an  unaggressive  foreign  policy  with  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  on 
the  Mediterranean;  but  as  regards  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  a 
yearns  time,  the  Count  points  out  that  friendship  with  France  is  impossible 
as  long  as  Italy  confers  on  Germany  the  enormous  boon  of  tacitly  recog- 
nizing her  right  to  Alsace-Lorraine.  Italy  is  the  natural  friend  of  France; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  her  safety  that  France  and  Germany  should  counter- 
balance each  other;  consequently,  her  best  plan  is  to  remain  independent 
of  both. 

To  the  Antologia  for  February  1st,  Prof.  Pasquale  Villari,  the  biographer 
of  Savonarola  and  Minister  of  Instruction  in  the  recently  formed  Italian. 
Cabinet,  contributes  a  most  interesting  and  cultured  article  undsr  the  title 
*'Is  History  a  Science?"  He  leads  off  by  quoting  Buckle,  Seeley,  and 
Freeman  in  the  affirmative  sense,  and  the  German  historians  on  both  sides. 
He  traces  the  important  influence  of  the  eighteenth  century  on  historical 
study,  and  points  out  that  being  built  mainly  on  philosophic  theories,  it 
was  entirely  wanting  in  sympathetic  imagination.  It  was  Augustin  Thierry 
who,  inspired  by  Walter  Scott,  first  founded  the  modem  school  of  bril- 
liantly written  historical  fact,  of  whom  Sismondi,  Prescott,  and  even  Raube 
himself,  are  the  disciples.  In  conclusion  of  his  rapid  survey  of  the  methods 
of  modem  historians.  Prof.  Villari  describes  the  science  of  history  as  re- 
ducible to  three  elements.  There  is  (1)  the  fact  to  be  scientifically  ascer- 
tained ;  (2)  the  manner  of  presenting  the  fact,  in  which  literary  skill  plays 
a  large  part;  and  (3)  there  is  what  Humboldt  called  the  spirit  of  the  facts, 
without  which  the  facts  themselves  are  of  little  import. 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale. — The  first  February  number  is  a  very  dull  one. 
The  mid-month  issue  leads  off  with  yet  another  pathetic  appeal  to  the 
authorities  from  R.  de  Cesare  on  behalf  of  the  wretched  Neapolitan  poor, 
who  are  being  rendered  literally  homeless  by  the  grand  scheme  of  munici- 
pal improvements,  which  is  being  carried  out  with  a  total  disregard  of  the 
requirements  of  the  evicted  population. 

La  Civilta  Cattolica. — The  latest  number  contains  what  may  be  regarded 
as  an  official  Catholic  statement  on  the  question  of  GU>vemment  interven- 
tion in  the  regulation  of  labor.  All  Catholics  are  agreed,  says  the  Civilta^ 
that  the  State  is  justified  in  interfering  to  secure  a  weekly  day  of  rest,  and 
to  restrict  the  work  of  women  and  children;  they  are,  moreover,  almost 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  adult  male  labor,  cer- 
tainly to  the  extent  of  a  ten  hours  day.  As  regards  a  fixed  minimum  wage, 
much  divergence  of  opinion  still  exists,  but  the  Civilta  is  in  favor  of  the 
minimum  wage  being  fixed  for  each  trade  by  a  Board  of  Arbitration 
elected  by  employers-  and  workmen. 


FRENCH  REVIEWS. 

The  Tariff  Question  in  France. 
The  two  leading  French  reviews,  always  solid  and  instructive,  are  of 
more  than  usual  interest  in  their  March  issues.  For  American  readers,  the 
articles  upon  the  tariff  situation  in  France  should  have  especial  note.  In 
the  Nouvelle  Revue  M.  Foumier  de  Flaix  discusses  the  tariff  regime  of 
France,  and  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  M.  Charles  Lavoll^  writes  ot 
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SOME  FOREIGN  MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 

Journal  des  Sciences  Militaires. — General  Clement's  concluding  article 
on  ''  Smokeless  Powder  "  deals  with  the  r61e  of  artillery,  and  with  the  in- 
fluence of  political  action  in  the  preparation  for  war.  Unless  the  political 
action  is  continuous,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  insure  unity  of  pur- 
pose either  in  the  objects  to  be  attained,  or  in  the  preparation  ana  employ- 
ment of  the  full  resources  of  the  country  for  war.  Tnis  difficulty  becomes 
all  the  greater  when  the  naval  and  military  forces  are  under  separate 
Ministers.  When  the  system  of  government  is  autocratic,  and  the  Chief 
of  the  State  is  also  supreme  chief  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  continuity  of 
purpose  and  action  can  be  easily  maintained,  but  in  democratic  countries  it 
can  only  be  approximately  attained  bv  appointing  a  Minister  of  National 
Defence,  or  a  Committee  of  Preparation  for  War;  or  perhaps,  in  France, 
bv  conferring  on  the  Chief  of  the  State  less  passive  functions,  and  making 
him  the  real  Chief  of  the  Army.  In  the  "Great  Questions  of  the  Day^ 
Major  Nigote  pictures  the  battles  of  the  future  with  smokeless  powder  as 
invisible,  where  the  object  of  each  party  will  be  to  see  without  being  seen. 
The  introduction  of  smokeless  powder  will  greatly  facilitate  ambuscades 
and  materially  hamper  minor  tactical  operations.  On  the  battle-field  the 
army  which  takes  up  its  position  and  has  time  to  put  its  forces  under  cover 
will  acquire  an  immense  moral  superiority  over  its  adversary,  whose  move- 
ments will  be  embarrassed  by  a  fire  the  origin  of  which  he  is  unable  to 
discover. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  "  Report  of  the  Engineering  Sub-Com- 
mittee," which  appears  in  the  lievue  des  Oenie  Militaire,  can  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  no  less  than  forty-five  dynamos  are  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  the  text.  A  good  illustration  is  also  given  of  the  1.50  metre 
Mangin  projector,  which  gives  an  intensity  of  light  six  times  as  great  as 
the  0.90  jnetre  projector,  hitherto — with  the  exception  of  8chuckert*s  0.96 
metre — the  largest  projector  used  for  search  lights.  The  Revue  also  con- 
tains the  officii  text  of  the  New  French  Instructions  for  Field  Works. 


GERMAN. 

In  the  JahrbUcher  fur  die  Deutsche  Amiee  und  Marine  the  three  first 
articles  are  chiefiy  of  interest  to  the  students  of  military  history,  while 
the  contents  of  most  of  the  others  may  be  inferred  from  their  titles.  In 
"Fixity  of  Land  Tenure  and  its  Moral  Infiuence  on  the  Army,"  Major 
Scheibert  considers  that  the  agglomeration  of  workmen  and  journeymen 
in  the  large  centres  of  population  is  having  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
quality  of  recruits  for  the  army,  and  is  deteriorating  the  physique  of  the 
nation.  He  advocates  the  pasong  of  a  ** Homestead  Act"  to  facilitate 
workmen  acq[uiring  small  properties  away  from  the  towns.  He  isj  however, 
strongly  against  the  splittmg  up  of  the  property,  and  would  only  allow  it 
to  descend  to  a  sinjgfle  neir. 

In  the  Internationale  Revue  uber  die  Gesammten  Armeen  und  Flatten 
Colonel  von  WalthoflTen  has  a  good  deal  to  sa^  about  the  employment  of 
cavalry  in  1866  and  1870,  and  is  far  from  admittmg  that  the  days  of  cavalry 
charges  on  the  battle-field  are  numbered.  While  human  nature  remains 
as  it  IS  the  moral  e£Pect  of  cavalry  properly  handled  will  always  be  great 
against  shaken  infantry,  even  wben  armea  with  the  new  rifles;  but  it  will 
have  to  be  used  in  masses— principally  for  fiank  attacks. 


ITALIAN. 

The  Revista  Mainttima  opens  with  an  article  b^  Lieutenant  Pouchain, 
which  gives  interesting  particulars  of  the  extensive  use  made  of  the  elec- 
tric light  on  board  the  ships  of  the  Italian  navy.  Special  pains  were  taken 
to  insure  a  uniform  system  of  installation  as  free  from  complications  as 
possible;  and  after  repeated  experiments  with  various  patterns  the  typB  of 
dynamo  which  has  been  finally  adopted  throughout  the  service  is  the  v  ic- 
toria,  of  65  volts,  in  four  sizes,  dOO,  200,  150,  and  100  amperes.  The  larger 
iron-clads  carry  six  fixed  and  two  auxiliary  search  lignts,  and  nearly  aU 
the  ships  of  the  fieet  are  fitted  with  incandescent  lamps  for  interior 
illumination.  The  short  description  of  the  '*  Chilian  Armored  Vessel," 
Capitan  Prat,  which  was  launched  by  the  Soci^i  des  forges  et  Chantiers 
de  la  Mediterranee^  on  20th  December  last,  g^ves  detaus  of  this  ship's  for- 
midable offendve  powers.  The  principal  armament  consists  of  four  9  1-2 
inch  and  eight  43-4  inch  canet  guns — the  latter  quick-firing — worked  by 
electricity. 

The  Revista  di  Artigliria  e  Oenio  is,  as  usual,  profusely  illustrated,  and 
full  of  interesting  subjects.  In  *'  The  Relationship  Between  War  Opera- 
tions on  Shore  and  Afioat,"  Lieutenant  Porta  considers  that  the  next  naval 
war  will  see  the  Treaty  of  Paris  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  that  the  war 
will  be  essentially  one  of  privateers  and  cruisers.  G^eneral  actions  will 
probably  be  avoided  by  the  weaker  side ;  and,  if  they  take  place,  the  effect 
of  a  ereat  naval  victory  will  not  be  so  far-reaching  as  those  of  the  Nile 
iod  of  Trafalgar,  which  practically  gave  England  the  command  of  the 
•eas.  He  deprecates  the  idea  of  fettering  the  action  of  the  fieet  by  the 
presumed  necessity  for  looking  after  the  defence  of  the  coasts,  which  are 
not  80  open  to  hostile  descents,  at  any  rate  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities, 
«  some  writers  pretend,  and  thinks  the  forts  are  well  able  to  look  after 
themselves. 


FRENCH. 

Journal  des  Sciences  Militaires. 

Letters  on  Smokeless  Powder.  Oen.  C14ment. 
Cavalry  of  Allied  Armies  during  Campaign 

of  1814.    Commandant  Weil. 
Qreat  Questions  of  the  Day.    Com.  Nigote. 
The  Tonkin  Campaign,  XIIi. :  Kylua— ^treat 

from  Lang-Son.    Capt  Carteron. 
The  Siege  of  Pylos.    Admiral  Serre. 
Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. 

Eclipses  of  the  Sun.    Prof.  Jaffre. 

An  English  Naval  General  Staff.    Translated 

from  the  United  Service  Magazine. 
The  Virgin  Islands.    Rear-Adm.  R^veiUdre. 
The  War  Navies  of  Antiquity  and  the  Middle 

Ages  (continued).    (HIus.)   Admiral  Serre. 

Revue  Militaire  de  1* Stranger. 

Gross  and  Net  Effective  of  German  Army. 

The  Horse  Conscription  in  Russia. 

Classes  and  Categories  of  Italian  Army,  1891. 

Revue  du  Genie  Militaire. 

Report  of  Engineering  Sub-Committee  on. 
Objects  of  Interest  to  the  Army  at  the  Ex- 
position Universelle,  1889.  III.   Electricity. 
Flat-terraced  Roofs  in  Wood  Cement.  (5  figs.) 
Provisional  Practical  Field  Work. 

Spectateur  Militaire. 

Musketry  Instruction  in  16th  Army  Corps. 
Reorganization  of  the  General  Btitt. 
Dahomey  Warfare  (continued). 
Annuaries  of  the  French  Army  1819-1890. 
The  Colonial  Army. 

The  Armed  Nation:  from  the  German  of 
Baron  von  der  Goltz. 

La  Marine  Francaise. 

The  Maritime  Inscription  Committee. 

Bill  on  Promotion  and  Distribution  of  Crosses 

of  L^on  of  Honor  in  Naval  Service. 
Reforms  in  personnel  of  Naval  Officers. 
Admiral  Auoe  and  Submarine  Navigation. 

GERMAN. 

Internationale  Revue  uber  die  gesammten 
Armeen  und  Plotten. 

Germany— The  Mannesmann  Method  of  mak- 
ing Tubes.  Gruson  Experimental  Trials, 
Sept.,  1890. 

Austria— Austro-Hungarian  Army  at  end  of 
1890,  and  Question  of  its  Peace  Strength. 
Cavalry  in  future  Wars.  Col.  W.  von  Wal- 
thoffen.  The  Conduct  of  Modem  Naval 
Warfare. 

England— The  Loss  of  H.  M.  S.  Serpent. 

Russia— People  and  Army.      Otto  wachs. 

Erance— Funiishing  Supplies  to  Armira  in 
Field. 

Jahrbucher  fur  die   Deutsche  Armee  und 

Marine. 

Retrospects  on  Battles  of  Franco-German 
War,  with  Regard  to  Artillery;  Events  on 
Loire,  November,  1870. 

The  Landwehr  before  Strasburg,  Sept. ,  1870. 

Cavalrv  in  the  War  of  1886.    Major  Kunz. 

Prize-Essay  Competitions  for  Prussian  Artil- 
lery Officers,  ISW-IST?.    Mai -Gen.  Wille. 

Individual  Training  of  the  French  Infantry 
Soldier. 

Considerations  on  the  State  of  the  Navy. 

Land  Tenure,  Its  Moral  Influence  on  Army. 
Major  Scheibert. 

AUSTRIAN. 

Mitthellungen   aua   dem   Qeblete  des  See- 

weaens. 

Law  of  Storms  in  Eastern  Seas.  W.  Doberck, 
Director  of  Hong-Kong  Observatory. 

The  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal. 

The  Italian  Naval  Budget. 

The  German  Naval  Budget,  1891-92. 

The  United  States  Triple  Screw  C.  jiser.  No. 
18,  and  new  type  of  Harbor  Defence  Ram- 
ship,    alius.) 

Account  of  Austro-Venetian  Navy,  1797-1802. 

ITALIAN. 
Revista  Marittima. 

Electric  Light  Installations  on  Ships  of  Ital- 
ian Navy.    Lieut.  Pouchain. 

German  Mercantile  Marine,  m.  Eighteenth 
century.    Salvatore  Raineri. 

Modem  Naval  Tactics.    Lieut.  Ronca. 

The  Gyroscope.    Lieutenant  Corse. 

The  Cnilian  Armored  Ship,  Captain  Prat.« 
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ART  TOPICS. 

The  Art  Amateur— March. 

*  Pfquet/*    After  J.  L.  E.    MeiBsonier. 
Meissonier,  Artist.    (With  sixteen  lUus.) 
dDciDDatl    Art  Academy.     Ernest  KoMifft. 
Drawing  from  the  Cast.    Franlc  Fowler. 
Pen  Drawings  for  Photo-EnfJTaving.— XX. 
Architectural  Drawing.     Ernest  Knaufft. 
The  Brayton  Ives  Collection.    CNine  Illus.) 

Magasine  of  Art— March. 

'The  Prodigal  Son.''  J.  M.  Swan.  Photo- 
gravure by  H.  Riffarth. 

In  Memoriam:  Charles  8.  Keene,  1888-01. 
M.  H.  Spielmann.    With  Portrait. 

The  Modem  Schools  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture, as  illustrated  bv  the  ''Qrande  Prix  " 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition.— Austro-Hungary, 
Russia,  Italy  and  Spain.    Claude  Phillips. 

Studies  in  Illustrated  Journalism.— The  Rise 
of  the  Comic  Paper.    David  Anderson. 

Lord  Armstrong's  Collection  of  Modem  Pic- 
tures.—I.    (IlTus.)    E.  Rimbault  Dibin. 

Fuaeli^s  Milton  Gallery.    Alfred  Beaver. 

The  English  School  of  Miniature  Art,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Ebchibition  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.    J.  L.  Propert. 

The  Life  work  of  Barye.    GHus.) 

Portfolio— March. 

Beata  Beatrix.    Etching  after  D.  G.  Rossetti. 
Portrait  of  a  Man.    By  Frank  Hals. 
The  Briige  of  Alcantara.     Etching  by  H. 
Macbeth-Raebum . 

Art  Journal— March. 

''The  Dc«  In  the  Chamber."     Etching  by 

James  Dobie,  from  the  Picture  by  Walter 

Hunt. 
Francois  Flameng.    (Illus.)    G.  Cain. 
The  Alhambra  Palaoe.    (lUus.) 
The  Pilgrims'  Wi^r.— XL    Mrs.  H.  Adv. 
Sir  Frederic  Burton,  of  the  National  Gallery. 

(Illus.)    J.  F.  Boyes. 
Progress  of  the  Industrial  Arts.— n.    Lace. 

anus.)    C.  L.  Hind. 
Charles  Samuel  Keene.    (Illus.) 

Century  Magazine— Feb. 

"Theodore  Rousseau  and  the  French  Land- 
scape School. ' '    Charles  de  Kay. 

The  Chautauquan— March. 

'The  Homes  of  English  Artists. "  Countess 
Annie  de  Montaign. 

New  England  Magaxine— Feb. 

The  Old  Masters  of  Boston.  With  Portraits. 
Samuel  L.  Gterry. 

New  England  Magazine— March. 

*' Photographic  Illustration  of  Poetry. " 
William  H.  Downes. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz — March. 

Portraits  of  Mummies  Discovered  in  the 
Fayum. 

Deutsche  Rundschau — Feb. 

Some  New  Observations  by  a  Painter.  O. 
Knille. 

Die  Gesellschaft— Feb. 

Rudolph  Maison,  Sculptor.  With  Portrait. 
F.  Kammer. 

Velhftgen    und     Klasing's    Neue    Monats- 
heftc— Feb. 

Reinhold  Regas.  Sculptor.  With  Portrait 
and  other  Illustrations.    Adolf  Rosenberg. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer— March. 

''A  Schubertiade."  After  the  Painting  of 
H.  Temple. 

Blsevier's  Oeillustreerd  Maandach rift —Jan. 
Portrait  of  Queen  of  Holland.    With  Poems 

by  Ni<x>laas  Beets  and  H.  J.  Schlmmel. 
Charles  Rochussen.    Portrait  and  other  Illus. 
Among  the  Ancient  People.     With  Sketches 

by  B.L.deLeao  Laguna.  E.  v.Tsoe-Meiren. 

BUcvier's     Oeillustreerd     Maandschrift— 

Feb. 
F-  H.  Kaemmerer.    Portrait  and  other  Illus. 


ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Art  Amateur  for  March  is  the  largest  number  yet  issued.  Three 
especially  good  reproductions  from  paintings  by  Meissonier  appear  in  this 
number:  "Piquet,"  **The  Chess  Players,"  and  "The  Retreat  from 
Moscow."  An  eight-page  supplement  devoted  to  the  interests  of  collectors 
is  presented  this  month.  The  Amateur  thus  speaks  of  the  great  French 
artist  who  ha^just  died:  "  Meissonier*s  genius  may  be  summed  up  as 
that  of  a  realist  of  extremely  fine  observation  and  perfect  execution  in 
paintings  in  which  the  figures  are  at  rest.  Even  in  this  restricted  line  of 
subjects  he  was  not  the  equal  of  Terburg,  Gerard  Dow  and  others  of  the 
old  Dutch  masters.  But  his  skill  was  of  an  uncommon  sort,  especially 
in  our  times.  He  has  had  no  equal  in  his  line  during  the  whole  of  his 
long  life,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  in  his  special  quality  he  will  soon  be 
equalled  in  the  future." 

Magazine  of  Art. — The  best  thing  in  this  magazine  is  the  study  in 
illustrated  journalism,  entitled  "The  Rise  of  the  Comic  Paper,"  by 
David  Anderson.  The  regular  comic  press,  says  the  writer,  dates  from 
the  year  183^  or  about  the  time  of  the  great  Reform  bill,  though  Punch, 
did  not  see  the  light  till  1841 . 

Art  JbumoZ.— Georges  Cain  has  an  interesting  sketch  of  Francois 
Flameng  and  his  pictures  in  the  Sorbonne.  When  a  picture  idea  comes  to 
him,  Flameng,  says  his  critic,  lights  his  pipe,  stretches  himself  on  a  sofa, 
and  turns  his  ideas  well  over  in  his  mind,  never  stopping  till  his  picture 
stands  clearly  before  his  eyes.  He  lives  in  the  Rue  d'Armaill^,  in  a  big^ 
house  filled  with  curiosities,  and  the  works  of  ancient  and  modem  masters. 
The  obituary  notice  of  Charles  Keene  makes  out  that  the  artist  died  at 
Hammersmith  and  at  Chelsea. 

There  is  a  very  wonderfully  illustrated  article  on  "  Frank  Short  and 
William  Strang,"  by  Frederick  Wedmore,  in  the  English  lUuatrated. 
Frank  Short  and  William  Strang  are  etchers  whose  treatment  of  Scripture 
subjects  is  as  original  as  Gay,  the  Russian  artist.  Mr.  Strang's  "  Last 
Supper"  is  even  more  brutally  realistic  than  that  of  the  Russian  artist. 

Those  interested  In  Japanese  art  will  find  some  reproductions  of 
Hocosei's  woodcuts  in  the  same  magazine  by  Roderick  Mackenzie,  in  an 
article  entitled  "  A  Day  in  Kyoto."  There  is  another  copiously  illustrated 
paper  on  Japanese  art  in  Oood  Words  for  March. 

Velhagen.—B^nhold  Begas,  whose  design  for  the  national  montmient  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Emperor  William  is,  it  has  been  stated,  to  be 
executed,  finds  an  appreciative  critic  in  Adolf  Rosenberg.  The  illustra- 
tions include  the  Berlin  Schiller  Monument,  the  Emperor  Frederick  Monu- 
ment in  the  Friedensldrche  at  Potsdam,  and  the  fountain  for  the 
Schlossplatz  at  Berlin;  busts  of  the  late  Emperors  William  and  Frederick 
and  the  reigning  Emperor,  Prince  Bismarck,  Count  Moltke,  and  Adolf 
Menzel;  besides  his  "Pan  and  Psyche,"  "Venus  and  Amor,"  "Mercury 
and  Psyche,"  and  numerous  other  marble  piectfs. 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,— The  principal  illustrations  of  the  Gazette  for 
February  are  given  to  the  statue  of  Victory  discovered  by  M.  Champoi- 
seaux  in  the  island  of  Samothrace  in  1863,  and  known  to  all  visitors  to  the 
Louvre  by  the  position  of  honor  which  it  holds  at  the  top  of  the  grand 
staircase,  where  it  stands  upon  the  original  pedestal  brought  for  it  with 
infinite  trouble  from  Samothrace  about  ten  or  eleven  years  ago.  The 
illustrations  include  sketches  of  the  various  restitutions  which  have  been 
proposed  and  executed  in  models  of  the  mutilated  statue. 

Elsevier.— la  Elsevier  for  January  there  is  a  beautifully  illustrated 
article  on  Charles  Rochussen,  the  foremost  living  Dutch  artist  in  water- 
colors.  Among  the  drawings  reproduced,  not  the  least  interesting  is  one 
of  Cardinal  Wiseman  at  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Another  excellent 
paper  which  calls  for  special  notice  is  Mr.  Van  Tsoe-Meiren^s,  on  the 
"Jewish  Quarter  of  Amsterdam."  In  the  February  number,  the  art 
"  Causerie "  deals  with  F.  H.  Kaemmerer,  who,  though  a  Dutchman,  is 
settled  at  Paris,  and  makes  French  scenes  and  costumes  of  the  Directoire 
period  his  specialty. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  CLASSIFIED. 


HISTORY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

Hannibal.  A  History  of  the  Art  of  War  among  the  Cartha- 
genians  and  Romans  down  to  the  Battle  of  I^dna,  106  B.  C. 
With  a  Detailed  Account  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  By 
Theodore  A>'TauIt  Dodge.  With  £27  Charts,  Maps,  etc.  Svo, 
pp.684.    Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $5.U). 

Lord  Houghton's  Life  and  Letters.  The  Life,  Letters  and 
Friendships  of  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  First  Lord  Hough- 
ton. By  T.  Wemyss  Reid.  With  an  Introduction  by  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard.  With  portraits.  8  vols. ,  8vo.  New  York : 
Cassell  Pub.  Co.    $6.00. 

The  Correspondence  and  Public  Papers  of  John  Jay,  First  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  Edited  by  Henry  P.  Johnston, 
A.  M.  Vol.  II.,  1781-17®.  8vo,  pp.  468,  gilt  top.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $5.00. 

The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand.  Edited  by  Le  Due  de  Broglie.  With 
Introduction  bv  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  To 
be  completed  In  five  volumes.  8vo.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put- 
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Native  Raoes  of  South  Africa.    Harry  Davis. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.- February. 

Universitv  Extention.    Hamlet  E.  Clarke. 
The  Fur-Seal  Fisheries  of  Alaska.    Thos.  Southwell.  . 
**  Incendiaries ''  and  "  Plotters. "    James  Hutton. 
Something  about  Beer    Henry  W.  Wolff. 
Francesco  Crispl.    H.  J.  Allen. 

Good  Words. —March. 

Three  Streets :  Poem.    H.  Boyd  Carpenter. 

The  Amusements  of  the  People.    Rev.  Harry  Jone& 

A  Tweedside  Sketch.    Andrew  Lang. 

Japanese  Art    Professor.  R.  K.  Douglas. 

John  Wesley.    R.  E.  Prothero. 

Italy  Revisited.    By  the  Editor. 


Nationality  in  Music.    Francis  Korbay. 

W^eesex  Folk.    Part  I.    Thomas  Hardy. 

American  Leads  at  Whist  and  their  History.    N.  B.  Trist 

Moods.  Six  Poems.  W.  D.  Howells. 

The  Literary  Landmarks  of  Edinburgh.    Laurence  Hutton. 

Homiletic  Review.— March. 

A  Scientific  Study  of  Christianity.    W.  W.  McLane,  D.D. 

The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures  vs.  Rationalistic  Criti- 

.  cism.    D.  S.  Gr^ory,  D.D. 

The  Ethical  Spirit  of  Chaucer's  Writings.    Prof.  T.  W.  Hunt 

A  Plea  for  Bible  Study.    Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.  D. 

Pastoral  Visiting.    John  Hall,  D.D. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record.— March. 

Renan  and  the  Kings  of  Israel.    Rev.  J.  A.  Howlett 
Irish  Parliaments.— II.    Very  Rev.  John  Canon  O'Hanlon. 
The  Catholic  Temperance  Movement     Rev.  Michael  Kelly. 

Lippincott's.— March. 

The  Sound  of  a  Voice.     Frederick  S.  Cozzens     Complete  Novel.. 
Some  Familiar  Letters  by  Horace  Greeley.  Anna  K.  Green. 
Old  Age  Echoes.    Poems.    Walt  Whitman. 
SomererBonal  and  Old  Age  Memoranda.    Walt  Whitman. 
Walt  Whitman :  Poet  and  Philospher  and  Man.    H.  L.  Traubel. 
A  Fanatic.    Poem.    Henry  Collins. 

Longman's  Magazine.— March. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold's   ''Ught  of  the  World.''    Ven.  Archdeacom 

Farrar. 
Some  Birds  in  India.    C.  T.  Bucklaud,   F.  Z.  S. 
The  Dying  Huanaco,  W.  H.  Hudson. 


Magazine 
Gen.  F^rancis  E.  Spinner. 


Harper's  Magazine.— March. 

Tbe  Argentine  Capital.    Theodore  Child. 
The  Cbi-Miae  Leak.    Julian  Ralph. 
JJarch  Days  A  Poem.    Richard  E.  Burton. 
Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  Errors.  Andrew  Lang^ 


of  American  History.— March. 

Rev.  Isaac  S.  Hartley,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Samuel  H  Isaacs.    Abraham  &.  Isaacs,  Pn.  D. 
The  Pennsylvania  Convention,  1788.    A.  W.  Clason. 
An  Hour  with  George  Bancroft    Hon.  C.  K.  Luckennaa 
The  Homespun  Age.    M.  C.  Williams. 

Macmillan's   Magazine.— March. 

Compulsory  Greek.    E.  A.  Freeman. 
Brotnerhoods. 

The  Education  of  the  Deaf.    A.  E.  Street 
Butter-making  in  Jutland.    Rev.  M.  C.  Morris 
The  Red  Man  and  the  White.    A.  G.  Bradley. 
The  Great  Discovery.  (Newly  discovered  Treatise  of  Aristotle. > 
H.  L.  Havely. 

Murray's  Magazine.— March. 

The  Seal  Islands  of  Behring's  Sea.    F.  H.  H.  Guillemard. 
Renaissance  Cookery.    Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  G.  C.  B. 
Picketing  and  Coercion.    Geoi^  Howell,  Esq..  M.  P. 
Great  Steamship  Lines.  HI.— The  South  Atlantic  and  3Iagellan'a 
Straits.    Morley  Roberts. 

Nineteenth  Century.— March. 

The  Women  of  India.    Marchioness  of  Dufferin  and  Ava. 

The  Advantages  of  Poverty.    Andrew  Carnegie. 

Ship  Railways.    With  Illustrations.    Sir  Benjamin  Baker. 

The  Recruiting  Problem.    Archibald  Forbes. 

A- Visit  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse.    Mrs.  Lecky. 

Over-Mortgaging  the  Land.    Right  Hon.  Lord  Vernon. 

Parliamentfinr  Obstruction  in  the  United  States.    H.  C.  Lodgew 

Fragments  of  Irish  Chronicles.    Hon.  Emily  Lawless. 

Mr  H.  H.  Champion  on  the  Australian  Strike.   J.  D.  FiUgerald. 

Illustrations  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Controversial  Method.    Prof. 

Huxley. 
The  New  World.    J.  W.  Cross. 
John  Wesley.    Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes. 
The  Joke  about  the  Elgin  Marbles.    The  Editor. 
Conunercial  Union  Within  the  Empire.    The  Earl  of  Dnnraven^ 

North  American  Review.— March. 

Further  Recollections  of  Gettysburg.    A  Sjrmposlum. 

The  Future  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.    Claus  Spreckels. 

Why  Women  Marry.    Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood. 

The  Menace  of  Silver  Legislation.    The  Director  of  the  Mint 

Self-Control  in  Curing  Insanity.    Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 

A  Word  About  the  Rear  Guard.    Lieut  J.  Rose  Troup. 

Have  We  a  National  Literature  ?    Walt  Whitman. 

The  Struggle  in  Canada.    Erastus  Wiman. 

Why  Home  Rule  is  Undesirable.    W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 

Is  Our  Nation  Defenceless  ?    Thomas  F.  Edmands. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.— March. 

The  Centenary  of  John  Wesley's  Death.    R.  Denny  Urlin. 

Christianity  in  Relation  to  Socialism.    UL    Rev.  H.  M.  Ward 

Lantern  Services.    Rev.  W.  A.  Wickham. 

Father  Lowder's  Last  Friends. 

Some  Post-Reformation  Epitaphs.    Rev.  F.  L.  Hughes 

Hotel-keeping  Sisters.    Rev.  d.  Baring-Gould. 
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Abbreviations  of  Magaxine  Titles  used  in  this  Index. 


A.  C.  Q.  American  Catholic  Quarterly 

Beview. 
A.  R.        AndoTer  Review. 
A.  A  P.  S.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 

Political  and  Social  Science. 
Ant         Antiquity. 
A  Arena. 

Ata.         Atalanta. 
A.  M.       Atlantic  Monthly. 
Black.      Blackwood's  Magazine. 
<}al.  R.     Calcutta  Review. 
O.  F.  M.  Caaaeirs  Family  Maicazine. 
0.  S.  J.    CaflselPB  Saturday  Journal. 
O.  W.       Catholic  World. 
C  H.       Century  Mairazine. 
C.  J.        Chambers's  Journal. 
Chaut.     Chautauquan. 
C  R       Contemporary  Review. 
•C.  ComhilL 

Cos.        Cosmopolitan. 
Crit.  R   Critical  Review. 
Ed.  Education. 

Ed.  Rev.  Educational  Review. 

E.  I.        English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
Esq.         Esquiline. 

Fi.  Fireside. 

F.  R.       Fortnightly  Review. 
F.  Forum. 

a.  M.       Gentleman's  Magazine. 


Oold.G.M.Gk>ldthwaite'8    Geographical 

Magazine. 
G.  W.       QoocTWords. 
Harp.       Harper's  Magazine. 
HighM.  Highland  Monthly. 
Hom.  R.  Homlletic  Review. 
Hy.  Hygiene. 

I.  N.  M.   Illustrated  Naval  and  Military 

Marazine. 
Ir.  E.  R.  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 
K.  O.       King's  Own. 
Lad.         Ladder. 
L.  T.       Ladies'  Treasury. 
L.  H.       Leisure  Hour. 
Lipp.       Lippincott's  Monthly. 
Long.      Longman's  Magazine. 
Luc.         Lucifer. 
Mac.        MacmiUan's  Magazine. 
M.  A.  H.  Magazine  of  Am.  History. 
Mis.  R.     Missionary    Review    of    the 

World. 
M.  Month. 

M.  C.       Monthly  Chronicle  of  North 

Country  iiOre  and  Legend. 
M.  P.       Monthly  Packet 
Mur.         Murray's  Magazine. 
Nat         Nationalist. 
Nat.  R.     National  Review. 
N.  N.       Nature  Notes. 


N.  H.       Newb&ry  House  Magazine. 

N.  E.        Neve  Eiiglander. 

N.  E.  M.  New  England  Magazine. 

New  R.     New  Review. 

N.  C.        Nineteenth  Century. 

N.  A.  R.  North  American  Review. 

O.  D.        Our  Day. 

O.  Outing. 

O.  M.       Overland  Monthly. 

Pater.       Paternoster  Review. 

P.  F.        People's  Friend. 

Phren.M.  Phrenological  Magazine. 

P.  L.        Poet  Lor.^. 

P.  S.        Populu*  Science  Monthly. 

P.  8.  Q.    Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Q.  J.  Econ.  Quartei^y  Jour.  ofEconomics. 

Scots.       Scots  Mtgazlne. 

Scrib.       Scribner'4  Magazine. 

Str.  Strand. 

S.  Sun. 

Sun.  M.    Sunday  Magazine. 

Syd.  Q.    Sydney  Quarterly. 

T.  B.        Temple  Bar. 

Tin.  Tinsley's  Magazine. 

U.  S.  M.  United  Service  Magazine. 

U.  S.       United  Service. 

W.  R       Westminster  Review. 

Y.  M.       Young  Man. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language.    All  th» 
-articles  in  the   leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  imporittnt  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


Abelard  and  Heloise,  Hon.  R  B.  Brett,  Pater,  Mar. 
Actor's  Dreesing-Rooms,  Str,  Feb. 
Adam's  Fall,    Dr.  J.  Welch  on,  A.  Feb. 
Africa: 

Startinfiuthe  Congo  Railway,  C.  C.  Adams,  €k>ld  G.  M.  Jan. 

Dr.  E.  Holub's  Trip  in  Africa,  Gold.  G.  M.  Jan. 

Was  the  Emin  Expedition  Piratical  r  E.  L.  Godkin,  F.  Feb. 

A.  J.  M.  Jephson.  March  with  a  Starving  Column,  Scrib.  Mar. 

Traces  of  a  Vanished  Civilization  in  Darkest  Africa,  L  H,  Mar. 

Native  Races  of  South  Africa,  H.  Davis,  Gold  G.  M.  Mar. 
Agriculture: 

The  Farmer,  Investor  and  Railway,  C.  W.  Davis,  A.  Feb. 

Progress  in  Agricultural  Science,  Dr.  M.  Miles,  P.  8.  Feb. 
Alaska,  Surveying  Eastern  Boundary,  Gold.  G.  M.  Feb. 
American  Literature,  W.  Sharp  on,  Nat.  R  Mar. 
American  People: 

As  the  Chinese  See  Them,  by  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  F,  Feb. 
Amusements  of  the  People.  Rev.  Harry  Jones  on,  O.  W.  Mar. 
Anabaptists  and  their  Ejngllah  Descendants,  R  Heath,  C.  R  Mar. 
Archaeology : 

Explorations  in  Asia  Minor,  Dr.  F.  Halbherr,  Ant.  Mar. 

Archaeological  Notes,  Prof.  Taylor,  A.  R.  Mar. 
Architecture  Aifected  by  Civilization,  B.  Ferree,  N.  E.  Feb. 
Argentine  Republic,  Buenos  Ayres,  T.  Child,  Harp.  Mar. 
Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens: 

H.  L.  Havel  on  (The  Great  Discovery),  Mac.  Mar. 
Army: 

The  Recruiting  Problem,  A.  Forbes  on,  N.  C.  Mar. 

How  to  Make  the  Army  Popular,  Col.  Harman,  U.  8.  M.  Feb. 

The  British  Army  in  the  City,  E.  Coward,  U.  8.  M.  Feb. 

Guides  for  Cavalry  Division,  G.  F.  Leverson,  U.  8.  M.  Feb. 

How  England  Trains  Redcoats,  C.  Turner,  O,  Mar. 
Arnold,  Sir  Edwin,  On  Japan,  Scrib.  Mar. 

'Linit  of  the  World,  ^'  Archdeacon  Farrar,Long,  Mar. 
Arnold.  Matthew,  F.  F.  Roget,  Lad.  Feb. 
Asia  Minor,  Railway  Enterprise,  J.  T.  Benton,  Pater,  Mar. 
Astronomy : 

New  DLseoveries  on  Planet  Mars,  C.  Flammarion,  A.  Feb.      ' 

Astronomy  as  a  School  Subject,  Ed.  Mar. 
Austen,  Jane,  W.  B.  S.  Clymer,  Scrib.  Mar. 
Australia: 

Can  it  Dispense  with  Imperial  Connection  ?  G.  S.  Clarke,  U.  S. 
M  Mar. 

Australia  as  Carrington  saw  it,  Principal  Hervey.  U.  8.  M.  Mar. 
History  of  N.  S.  Wales,  H.  W.  H.  Huntington,  Syd.  Q.  Dec.  90. 
Australian  Cities,  C.  M.  Mar.  * 

Australian  Strike,  see  under  Labor. 

Passenger  Tariffs  in  Australia,  Jane  J.  WetherelL  AAP8,  Mar. 
Austrian  Economists,  E.  v.  Boehm-Bawerk,  AAPS,  Mar 
Aryan  Question  To-day,  S.  B.  Platner,  NE.  Mar. 


Aryan  Question  and  Prehistoric  Bfan,  T.  H.  Huxley,  P  S.  Feb* 

Balaclava,  Battle  of.  Archibald  Forbes,  CR  Mar. 

Bancroft,Geoi^,  An  Hour  with,C.  K.  Tuckerman,  MAH,  Mar. 

Beer,  H.  W.  WollT,  G.M.  Mar. 

Behring  Sea,  see  under  Flsherira  Disputes. 

Bible  and  Biblical  Criticism: 

The  Fall  of  Adam,  Dr.  J.  Welch,  A.  Feb. 

Dirine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,  D.  8.  Gregory,  H.  R,  Feb. 

Biblical  Drama  In  South  Staffordshire,  C,  Mar. 

A  Plea  for  Bible  Study,  A.  T.  Pierson,  HomR,  Mar. 
Birds: 

Extermination  of  British  Birds,  Rev.  H.  D.  Gordon,  NN,  Feb. 

Orleton  Swifts,  NN,  Feb. 

Woodcocks  in  Spring  and  Autumn,  C  J.  Mar. 

Some  Birds  in  India.  C.  T.  Buckland,  Long,  Mar. 

Bird  and  Beast  Poachers,  C.  Mar. 
Blind,  Color  Perception  of,  Frank  Battles,  Ed,  Mar. 
Books,  Great,  and  their  Autiiors,  W.  H.  Adams,  Y.  M.  Mar. 
BooUi,  General: 

W.  T.  Stead  on.  Sun  M.  Mar. 

His  *'In  Darkest  England,"  see  under  Salvation  Army. 
Bournemouth,  Rev.  R  A.  Chudleigh,  Hy,  Mar. 
Boxing,  A.  Bout  with  the  Gloves,  A.  Austin.  O,  Mar. 
Brett,  Hon.  R  B.,  on   De  Remusat's  ''Abelard  and  Heloise," 

Pater,  Mar. 
Bright,  John,  Facsimile  of  a  Speech  by,  Str,  Feb. 
Brotherhoods,  Mac.  Mu*. 
Buddhism,  Chinese.  W.  G.  Benton,  PS,  Feb. 
Buenos  Ayres,  T.  Child  on.  Harp.  Mar. 
Butter-making  in  Jutland,  Rev.  M.  C.  F.  Morris,  Mac,  Mar. 
Cables,  Submarine,  How  Made,  S  J.  Mm*. 
Cairo,  W.  M.  FuUerton,  E  I.  Mar. 

Cambridge,  U.  8.  A.,  Mr.  Rindge's  Gifts  to,  N  E  M,  Feb. 
California.  South.,  Land  of  Afternoon,  O.  Howarth,  Pater,  Mar. 
Canada,  The  Struggle  in,  Erastus  Wiman,  NAR,  Mar. 
Canada  and  the  Imperial  Federation,  J.  W.  Longley,  FR  Mar. 
Candian  National  Park,  C.  M.  Skinner,  Gold  G  M.  Mar. 
Cancer,  More  about  Count  Mattel,  Hy,  Mar. 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  on  Advantages  or  Poverty,  N  C,  Mar. 
Camiola,  Anna  M.  Stoddart,  Scots,  Mar. 
Carriages,  Antiquity  of,  E.  Spencer,  MAH,  Feb. 
Catholic  Church : 

The  Story  of  the  Vatican  Council,  R  Beauclerk,  M.  Mar. 

The  Roman  Church,  The  Old  Testament,  Heathenism  and 
Revolution,  M.  Archdall,  Syd.  Q,  Dec.  'flO. 

Papal  Infallibility  in  Light  of  History,  H.  C.  Sheldon,  AR,  Feb. 
Century  Club,  C  M,  Mar. 

Census,  How  to  Secure  a  Useful,  J.  M.  Eddy,  OM,  Mar. 
Cements,  Relative  Value  of,  E.  D.  Jameson  &  H.  Remly,  PS,  Mar. 
Charity,  Fetich  of,  WR  Mar. 
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Chaucer^B  Writines,  Ethical  Spirit  of,  T.  W.  Hunt.  HomR,  Mar. 

Children,  PBychoIogical  Study  of,  J.  Jastrow,  Ed  Rev,  Feb. 

Children's  Hospital,  Str,  Feb. 

Chinese  Immifrration  in  America,  J.  Ralph,  Harp,  Mar. 

Chinese  Map  of  China,  Gold.  O  M,  Jan. 

Christ,  Two  French  Lives  of,  M.  Mar. 

Christian  Science  and  Faith  Healing,  C.  W.  Votaw,  N  E,  Bfar. 

Christiani  t yi 

Has  it  Failed  ?  Father  iKuatius  and  Oulda,  N  A  R.  Feb. 

In  Relation  to  Socialism,  Rev.  H.  M.  Ward,  N  H,  Mar. 

Churches,  see  under  Westminster  Abbey,  Fumess  Abbey. 

A  Scientific  Study  of,  W.  W.  McLane,  D.D.,  HomR,  Mar. 
Climate,  Adaptation  to,  M.  Saint-Yves  Menard,  PS,  Mar. 
Clubs,  London  and  American,  E.  S.  NadaL  Scrib,  Mar. 
Colleges,  Orowth  of,  N.  E.  A.  McComey,  Ed  Rev,  Mar. 
College    Curriculum,    Time   and    Age  in  Relation  to,  E.  B. 

An^ws,  Ed  Rev,  Feb. 
College  Studies,  Educational  Value,  S.  N.  Patten,  Ed  Rev,  Feb. 
Colonies: 

Canada  and  Imperial  Federation,  J.  W.  Longley,  F.  R  Mar. 

Commercial  Union  within  Empire,  Earl  Dunraven,  N  C.  Mar. 

J.  Q.  Colmer  on.  Pater,  Mar. 

And  Commercial  Union,  J.  C.  Colmer,  Pater,  Mar. 
Color  Perception  of  the  Blind,  Frank  Battles,  Ed,  Mar. 
Cold,  Storage  of,  Chas.  Morris,  PS,  Feb. 
Comedy  of  Errors,  A.  Lang,  Harper's.  Mar. 
Conduct  and  Greek  Religion,  Mrs.  Qribble,  F  R,  Mar. 
Congo,  see  under  Africa. 
Consumption : 

Koch  Cure,  Phren.  J.  Feb;  E.  J.  McWeeney,  Pater,  Mar. 

C*ure8  and  Microbicides:  Dr.  Koch  and  Dr.  Stilling,  J.  R.  Bu- 
chanan, A,  Feb.     • 

Koch's  Method  of  Treating,  Dr.  O.  A.  Heron,  P  S,  Mar. 
Cookery  of  the  Renaissance  Period,  A.  H.  Layard,  Mur,  Mar. 
Comaro,  Helena,  A  Learned  Woman,  C  W.  Feb. 
Com.  Indian,  Our  National  Plant,  Sarah  F.  Chirke,  N  E  M.  Mar. 
Credit  Foncier  of  Sinaloa,  W.  8.  Felt,  Nat,  Feb. 
Crime  and  Criminals: 

The  Eclipse  of  Justice,  by  Francis  Peek,  C  R.  Mar. 

French  Criminal  Procedure,  J.  EL  C.  Bodley,  Pater,  Mar. 
Crispi,  Francesco,  H.  J.  Allen,  ti  M.  Mar. 
Crofter  Migration,  Black,  9Iar. 
Crook,  Gen.,  in  the  Indian  Country,CM,  Mar. 
Cryptoprocta  at  the  *'Zoo,"  CJ,  Mar. 
Crucifixion.  Proximate  Cause  of.  Rev.  Thos.  Hill,  A  R,  Mar. 
Cycling  in  Mid-Atlantic,  O.  Howarth,  O,  Mar. 
Deaf,  The  Education  of,  A.  E.  Street.  Mac,  Mar. 
Dog,  St.  Bernard,  E.  H.  Morris,  O,  Mar. 
Drama  of  the  Future.  Prof.  Alfred  Hennequin,  A,  Mar. 
Dress,  Artists  on  Ladies',  Str,  Feb. 
Dress.  Women's,  F.  E.  Russell,  A,  Feb. 
Dresslng-Rooms  of  Actors,  Str,  Feb. 
Drummond,  Professor  Henry,  Y  M,  Mar. 
Dying,  The  Home  for.  Dr.  A.  T.  Schofleld,  C  R,  Mar. 
Economic  Changes,  Wells'  Recent,  Prof  S.  R  Patten,  PSQ,  Mar. 
Edinburgh's  Literary  Landmark,  L.  Hutton,  Harp,  Mar. 
Education,  see  also  under  Universities  : 

Reverence,  or  the  Ideal  in  Education,  T.  G.  Rooper.  P  R,  Feb. 

An  International  School.  Hon.  M.  Galletti,  P  R,  Feb. 

Home  and  School  in  Germany,  Mrs.  Caumont,  P  R,  Feb. 

The  Ideal  College  Education,  J.  G.  Schurman,  A  R,  Feb. 

The  .^Esthetic  in  Education,  E.  A.  Starr,  ACQ,  Jan. 

Colleges  for  Women,  E.  Wordsworth,  M  P,  M«r. 

University  Extension.  H.  E.  Clark,  G  M.  Mar. 

Organization  of  Public  Elementary  Education,  L.  Stanley, 
New  R.  Mar. 

The  Next  Step  in  Education,  C.  K.  Adams,  F,  Feb. 

Compulsorv  Greek,  Prof.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Mac,  Mar. 

American  Christian  State  Schools,  T.  J.  Jenkins,  C  W,  Feb. 

Growth  of  New  England  Colleges,  A.  M.  Comey.  Ed  Rev,  Mar. 

Primary  School  in  Middle  Ages,  Bro.  Azarias,  Ed  Rev,  Mar. 

Herbartian  Syst.  Pedagogics,  II.,  C.  DeGarmo,  Ed  Rev,  Mar. 

Is  there  a  Science  of  Education?  Josiah  Royce,  Ed  Rev,  Feb. 

Heredity  and  Education,  A.  H.  Bradford,  Ed  Rev,  Feb. 

Educational  Value  of  C^l.  Studies.  8.  N.  Patten,  Ed  Rev.Feb. 

Time  and  Age  in   Relation  to  College  Curriculum,    E.    B. 
Andrews,  Ed  Rev,  Feb. 

Making  of  a  Christian  College,  Geo.  F.  Magoun,  D.D.,  Ed 
Rev,  Feb. 

Place  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Educational  Field,  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.D., 
Ed,  Feb. 

Pestalozzi,  the  Teacher  of  Children,  Prof.  J.  T.  Bradley,  Ed, 
Feb- Mar. 

Opportunity  of  Public  High  Schools,  C.  T.  Williams,  Ed,  Mar. 

New  Policy  for  the  Public  Schools,  John  Bascom,  F,  Mar. 
Egypt,  Impressions  in  Cairo,  W.  M.  FuUerton,  E  I,  Mar. 
Electricity,  Early  History  of,  in  America,  G.  H.  Stockbridge,  N 

E  M,  Mar. 
Elephant,  Will  the  African,  Work?  Margarette  B.    Reimer, 

(k>ld  G  M,  Mar. 
Elgin  Marbles,  N  C,  Mar. 

Embroidery,  Coloring  and  Materials,  E.  Crossley,  CFM,  Mar. 
Emigration: 

The  Theory  of  Emigration,  Q  J  Econ,  Jan. 

Emigration  in  1H90.  C  J.  Mar. 

From  New  England  to  New  Brunswick,  M  A  H,  Feb. 
England,  Do  We  Hate?  Bishop  A.  C.  Coxe,  F,  Mar. 
English  People,  Development  of,  E.  A.  Freeman,  Chaut,  Mar. 


Epitaphs,  C,  Mar. 

post  Reformation  Epitaphs,  F.  L.  Hughes,  N  H,  Mar. 
Eskimos,  South  Greenland,  J.  R  Speare,  Gold  G  M,  Mar. 
Evolution  Involving  Doctrine  of  Sin,  W.  W.  McLane,  N  E,  Feb. 
Fair  Ophelia  of  a  Highland  Glen,  W.  Hodgson,  Nat  R,  Blar. 
Farrar,  Archdeacon : 

On  John  Wesley,  C  R,  Mar. 

On  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  "  Light  of  the  World  ^^  :>:>Rfc  Jtb  •. 

On  Westminster  Abbey,  Sun  M,  Mar. 
Fiction:  British  Novelists,  I  Lad,  Mar. 
Finance: 

Our  Money  Manufactory,  Str,  Feb. 

Can  England  Keep  Her  Trade?  J.  A.  Hobson,  Na.  H,  Mar. 

Silver  as  a  Circulating  Medium,  G.  S.  Boutwell,  F,  Mar. 

Menace  of  Silver  Legislation,  Director  of  Mint,  N  A  R.  Mir. 
Fish,  How  London  gets  it,  F.  M.  Holmes,  CFM,  Mar. 
Fisheries  Disputes: 

Behring  Sea  Question,  J.  Bell,  Nat  R,  Mar. 

Seal  Islands  of  Behring  Sea,  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard,  Mur,  Mar. 
Fishers  on  Land,  L  T,  Mar. 
Flag  Signals  at  Sea.  C  J,  Mar. 
Flimmiarion,  Camille : 

New  Discoveries  on  the  Planet  Mars,  A,  Feb. 
Flax  Industry  of  Ireland,  C  J,  Mar. 

Food:    Renaissance  Cookery,  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  Mur,  Mar. 
Formative  Influences: 

Prof.  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  F,  Feb. 

Martha  J.  Lamb,  F,  Mar. 
Forster,  Weetgirth,  Geologist  and  Mining  Engineer,  M  C,  Mar. 

The  Outlook,  W.  H.  Hurlburt,  F  R  Mar. 

Our  French  Contemporaries,  U  S  M,  Mu*. 

Financial  Relation  Church  and  State, R  R  Elliott,  ACQ,  Jao. 
Fraser,  Miss  Caroline,  an  Early  American  Princess,  Cos,  Feb. 
Freeman,  Prof.  E.  A. : 

On  Compulsory  Greek,  Mac,  Mar. 

Intellectual  Development  of  the  English  People,  Chaut,  Mar. 
Fremont  E^lorations,  C  M,  Mar. 

French  and  English  Literature,  G.  Salntsbury,  Mac,  Mar. 
French  and  German,  Study  of,  Cora  Stickney,  Ed,  Mar. 
French  Stage,  Beau^  on,  Edouard  Mah6,  Cos,  Mar. 
Froth  and  Dregs  of  Society,  B.  O.  Flower,  A,  Feb. 
Fumess  Abbey.  K  O,  Mar. 
Gfunbetta,  T.  Raleigh,  Lad,  Feb. 
Gambling: 

The  Gambler,  an  Apology,  Pater,  Mar. 

Gambling  Sharps  and  their  Tools,  C.  Bissell,  Cos,  Feb. 
German  Literature,  Studies  in,  M  P,  Mar. 
German  Theology  and  German  University,  F.  L.  Stevens,  N  E« 

Mar. 
Gettysburg  Thirty  Years  After,  Count  de  Paris  and  others,  N  A 

R.  Feb. 
Gildersleeve,  Prof.  B.  L.,  Autobiography,  F,  Feb. 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  Dr.  Parker,  New  R,  Mar. 

His  Controversial  Method.  Prof.  Huxley,  N  C,  Mar. 
Gold  Supply  of  England  and  India,  Black,  Mar. 
(}o8se,  Edmund,  a  Self-made  Scholar,  P  F,  Mar. 
Gottingen  in  Pmssia,  L  T,  Mar. 
Grain,  Comev,  Biographical,  C8  J,  Mar. 
Grande  Chartreuse,  Mrs.  Lecky,  N  C,  Mar. 
Great  Men:  Their  Domestic  Life,  R  Schindler,  K  O,  Mar. 
Greece  and  Its  Religion,  Dr.  A.  J.  Japp.  S,  Mar. 
Greek  at  the  Universities,  see  under  Universitiec. 
Greeley,  Horace,  Letters,  Lipp,  Mar. 
Greenland:    Dr.  Nansen's  Expedition,  C  J,  Mar. 
Greenland,  Inland  Ice  of,  R  E.  Peary,  U.  S.  N.,  Gold  O  M,Feb. 
Groome,  Archdeacon,  A  Suffolk  Parson.  Black,  Mar. 
Grundy,  Mm.,  Abdication  of,  H.  D.  TnUll,  Nat  R,  Mar. 

Place  of  Gymnastics  in  Physical  Training,  J  Ed,  Mar. 

Gymnastics  for  Girls,  Hy,  Mar. 
Haggard,  Rider,  Phren  M,  Mar. 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  Prof.  A.  D.  Morse,  PSQ,  Mar. 
Harvard  Col.  During  Rebellion,  Nathan  Appleton,  N  E  M,  Mar. 
Hastings,  Warren,  and  His  Libellers.  W  R,  Mar. 
Heaton,  J.,  Postal  and  Telegraph  Reforms,  C  R  Mar. 
Heirlooms,  English,  Ifrs.  R  F.  Scarlett,  Ant,  Mar. 
Herbert,  Hon.  A.,  On  Destmction  of  the  New  Forest,  FR,  Mar. 
Herrahut,  Visit  to.  Sun  M,  Mar. 
Heredity,  H.  F.  Osbora,  A  M,  Mar. 
Heredity  and  Education,  A.  H.  Bradfora,  Ed  Rev,  Feb. 
High  Schools,  Public  Opportunity  of,  C.  F.  Williams,  Ed,  Mar. 
History: 

The  Economic  Side  of  History,  H.  de  B.  Gibbons,  W  R,  Mar. 

Historical  Writing  in  America,  J.  F.  Jameson,  N  E  M,  Feb. 

Demand  for  Education  in  Am.  History,  Dr.  Jay,  M  A  H,  Feb. 
Home  Colonization,  J.  Bfayor,  Tin,  Mar. 
Home  for  tlie  Dying,  Dr.  A.  T.  Schofield,  C  R,  Mar. 
Home  Rule,  see  under  Scotland. 

Home  Rule,  Why  Undesirable,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  N  A  R,  Mar. 
Homespun  Age,  M.  C.  Williams,  M  A  H,  Bfar. 
Hospitals: 

The  Children's  Hospital,  Str,  Feb. 

Hospital  Nursing,  see  under  Nurses. 
Hotel-keeping  Sisters,  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  N  H,  Mar. 
House,  How  to  Choose  a  New,  Phyllis  Browne,  CFM,  Mar. 
Houzeau,  Jean -Charles,  P  S,  Feb. 
Howells,  W.  D.,  "Moods,"  Six  Poems  by.  Harp.  Mar 
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Hovitt,  Xait,  Bfme.  B.  Parkes  Belloc,  Pater,  Mar. 

Huxley.  Prof.,  on  Oladstone's  Controrersial  Method,  N  C,  Mar. 

Hungariao  Literature,  Jokal,  Father  of,  J.  Heard,  Jr.,  P  L,Mar. 

Hydrophobia  and  the  Muzzline  Order,  G.  J.  Romanes,  C  R,  Mar. 

Hypnotism,  Wm.  Seton,  CW,  Mar. 

Itoeo,  Henrik:  ''Brand,'*  Prof.  C.  H.  Herford,  CR,  Blar. 

Immigration,  Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler,  A,  Mar. 

Impenal  Federation,  see  under  Colonies. 


The  Beginnings  of  Dutch  Commerce,  Cal  R,  Jan. 

German  View  of  the  Defence  of  India,  £.  S.  Blay,  U  8  M,  Mar. 

Tbo  Opium  Curse,  Bishop  Hurst,  Chaut,  Mar. 

The  women  of  India,  Lady  DufFerln,  N  C,  Mar. 

Hindu  Marriage  and  British  Law,  T.  Vijaya-Raghavan,  Nat  R, 
Mar. 

Indian  Weird  Doings,  C  J,  Mar. 
Industries,  Ownership  of  State,  Max  Qeorgii«  Nat,  Feb. 
Insanity,  Self -Control  in  Curing,  W.  A.  Hammond,  N  A  R,  Jan. 
Inventor,  Our  Bargain  with  the.  Parte  Benjamin,  F,  Mar. 
Ireland: 

The  Mending  of  Ireland,  A.  Maconaohie,  Lad,  Mar. 

Irish  Leadership,  J.  J.  Clancy,  C  R,  Mar. 

Ireland's  Cause,  Ireland's  Leader,  Mgr.  O'Reilly,  ACQ,  Jan. 

Irish  Parliaments,  Ir  E  R,  Mar. 

A  Week  in  Ireland,  A.  Roes,  High  BI,  Mar. 

Home  Rule  300  Years  Ago,  G.  McDermot,  CW,  Mar. 

Irish  Town,  a  Model,  E.  H.  Fitchew,  CFM,  Mar. 
Iron-Smelting  by  Modem  Methods,  W.  F.  Durfee,  P  8,  Feb. 
Iron- Working  with  Machine  Tools,  W.  F.  Durfee,  P  S,  Mar. 
Issacs,  Rev.  Samuel  M.,  A.  8.  Isaacs,  Ph.D.,  M  A  H,  Mar. 
Italy  Revisited,  G  W,  Mar. 

Jamaica  EzhibiUon,  Sir  H.  A.  Blake,  N  A  R,  Feb. 
Japan: 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Scrlb,  Mar. 

A  Day  in  Kyoto,  R.  Biackenzie,  E  I,  Mar. 

Political  Progress,  Dr.  W.  E.  Oriffls,  F,  Feb. 

New  Theology  in  Japan,  Prof.  H.  M.  Scott,  O  D,  Mar. 
Jephson,  A.  J.  M. ,  with  a  Starving  Column,  Scrib,  Mar. 
Jewish  Subjects,  Russia's  Treatment  of,  P.  G.  Huber,  Jr. ,  F,  Blar. 
Jews,  Russia  and  the,  see  under  Russia. 

Jokai,  Father  of  Hungarian  Literature,  J.  Heard,  Jr. ,  PL,  Mar. 
Joomalism,  How  Leading  Articles  are  Written,  C  S  J,  Mar. 
Justice,  the  Eclipse  of,  Francis  Peek,  C  R,  Mar. 
Kavanagh,  A.  M.,  an  Irish  Landlord,  Black,  Mar. 
laoi'lake,  Alex.  Wm.,  T  B,  Mar. 
Kipling,*  Rudyard.  Stories  of,  J.  M.  Barrie,  C  R,  Mar. 
Koch,  Dr. ,  see  under  Consumption. 
Krilov,  Ivan.  Russian  Fabulist,  C.  Johnston,  Cal  R,  Jan. 
Labor  Questions : 

Contests  of  Labor  and  Capital,  Syd  Q,  Dec.  90. 

State  Ownership  of  Industries,  M.  Georgie,  Nat,  Feb. 

Value  of  Labor  in  Relation  to  Economic  Theory,  J.  Bonar,  Q 
J  Econ,  Jan. 

Impolicy  of  Strikes,  E.  M.  Stevens,  W  R,  Mar. 

Railway  Strike  in  Scotland,  Prof.  J.  8.  Nicholson,  Lad,  Mar. 

D.  Balsillie  on,  Lad,  Feb. 

The  Australian  Strike,  J.  D.  FiUgerald,  N  C,  Mar. 

Pickling  and  Coercion,  G.  Howell,  Mur,  Mar. 

Mistaken  Labor  Legislation,  G.  Howell,  New  R,  Mar. 

labor  Unions  in  Ancient  Rome,  G.  A.  Danziger,  Cos,  Mar. 

A  Critique  of  Wages  Theories,  Stuart  Wood,  A  A  P  S,  Mar. 
Laoe-nuUting  in  Ireland,  M.  GriflOn,  M,  Mar. 
Lakes  and  EUTers,  Bifurcations  in.  Dr.  A.  Haase,  Gold  G  M,  Feb. 
land  Question: 

R.  B.  Haldane  on.  Lad,  Feb. 

Over-Mortgaging  the  Land,  Lord  Vernon.  N  C,  Mar. 

Nationalization  of  Land,  Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  A,  Mar. 
langland,  Wm..  and  ''  Piers  the  Plowman,"  W.  H.  D.  Adams,  Y 

M,  Mar. 
lanin^  E.  B.    Who  is  he  ?    W.  Henry,  Pater,  Mar. 
lavigerie.  Card.,  and Fr.  Republic,  Mgr.  Schroeder,  ACQ,  Jan. 
Law  and  the  Lawyers : 

Can  Lawyers  be  Honest  ?  H.  Greene,  N  A  R.  Feb. 
Lea,  Henry  C. ,  as  an  Historian,  Dr.  T.  Bouquillon,  ACQ,  Jan. 
Leighton,  Sir  Frederick.  Ata,  Mar. 
Literature: 

Contrasts  of  English  and  French,  G.  Saintsbury,  Mac,  Mar. 

The  Rubi.'  fvAt  of  AbO  Sa '  id,  C.  J.  Pickering,  Nat  R,  Mar. 

Havt*  we  a  National  r  Walt  Whitman.  N  A  R,  Mar. 

Jokai,  Father  of  Hungarian,  J.  Heard,  Jr. ,  P  L,  Mar. 

What  is  Immoral  in  ?   Albert  Ross,  A,  Mar. 
Lodbrog,  Regner,  M  C,  Mar. 
Lorly.  John,  tad.  Mar. 

Umisbourg,  Capture  of,  Francis  Parkman,  A  M,  Mar. 
LowM*  Animals,  Government  Among,  J.  W.  Slater,  P  S,  Mar. 
XacDonald,  George,  as  a  Poet,  Black,  Mar. 
Macedonian  Question,  A.  Humle-Beaman,  F  R,  Mar. 
IcKinley  BUI.  Does  California  Need  ?  O  M,  Mar. 
Madagascar,  the  Queen  of,  M.  A.  Shufeldt,  Cos,  Mar. 
Xagic  Lantern  Services,  W.  A.  Wickham,  N  H,  Mar. 
Maraiuaian  Idea : 

W.  E.  Gladstone  on,  A  R,  Feb. 

H.  P.  Someroy  on,  A  R,  Feb. 
Marriage  and  the  Marriage  Laws : 

Why  more  Girls  do  not  Marry,  Mrs.  Wells,  N  A  R,  Feb. 

On  Choosing  a  Wife,  Y  M,  Iter. 

How  Marriage  Affects  a  Woman's  Property,  Chaut.  Mar. 

Cottsanguinous  Marriages,  Dr.  S.  A.  Strahan.  W  R,  Mar. 


Hindu  Blarriages,  see  under  India. 

Why  Women  Marry,  Bfrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood,  N  A  R,  Mar. 

The  Destiny  of  Marriage,  John  P.  Fruit,  P  L,  Feb. 
Mars  Planet,  see  under  Astrononoy. 
Martial  and  his  Times,  Dr.  J.  P.  Steele,  Esq,  Fteb. 
Massingham,  H.  W.,  Wanted  a  New  Charter,  New  R,  Mar. 
Mattel,  Count,  and  his  Cancer  Cure,  see  under  Cancer. 
Milwaukee,  the  Cream  City,  Capt  Chas.  King,  Cos,  Mar. 
Ministerial  Training,  L.  O.  Brastow,  N  E,  Feb. 
Missions: 

The  Aim  of  Missions,  H.  Dyer,  Scots.  Mar. 

Historical  Geography  of  the  Christian  Church,  Prof.  H.  W. 
Hulbert,MisR,  Feb. 

Plea  for  Extended  Use  of  Press  in  Indian  Missions,  W.  St  C. 
TisdaU,  Ch  Mis  I,  Mar. 

Protestant  Blissions,  Edward  Collins,  Cos,  Mar. 
Morals  and  Fig  Leaves,  Helen  London,  A,  Feb. 

Mormonlsm: 

STmposium  at  Salt  Lake  City,  O  D,  Jan. 

Shall  Alien  Mormons  be  made  Citizens  ?  O  D,  Jan. 

Mormon  Rebellion  of  1666-57,  W.  R.  Hamilton,  U  8,  Bfar. 

Misleading  Mormon  Bfanifestos,  Joseph  Cook,  O  D,  Mar. 
Morris,  Wm.,  Wm.  CUrke  on,  N  E  M.  Feb. 
Mortgage  Evil  J.  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  P  S,  Mar. 
Mozart,  W.  Pole  on,  Scrib,  Mar. 
Muqaddam  of  Soins,  BlacBLMar. 
Murchison,  Sir  R.  I.,  1708-1871,  Geologist  and  Geographer,  M  A 

H,  Feb. 
Music,  Intervals  in  Vocal.  J.  M.  McLaughlin,  Ed,  Mar. 
Nationalism.  Public  Works  and,  E.  H.  Rogers,  Nat,  Feb. 
Nationality  in  Music,  F.  Korbay,  Harp,  Auur. 
National  Plant,  Indian  Com  as,  Sarah  F.  Clarke,  N  E  M,  Mar. 
Natural  History : 

Bird  and  Beast  Poachers,  C,  Mar. 
Navy: 

The  British  Navy  of  188^-04,  Adm.  Sir  O.  EUiot  on,  U  8  M,  Feb. 

The  Newest  Factor  in  Naval  Warfare,  W.  L.  Clowes,  U  8  M,  Feb. 

Should  Commissions  be  given  to  Naval  Warrant  Officers  ?  U 
S  M,  Feb. 

Present  Position  of  British  and  Foreign  Armor,  U  S  M,  Feb. 

Famous  Naval  Figure-head  Relics,  CFM,  Mar. 
Newcastle,  Siege  and  Capture  of,  M  C,  Mar. 
New  Forest,  Destruction  of,  Hon.  A.  Herbert,  F  R,  Mar. 
Newman,  Cardinal,  his  Early  Life,  M,  Mar. 
Nicaragua  Canal,  C  J,  Mar. 

Senator  John  Sherman  on,  F,  Mar. 

J.  C.  Hueston  on.  Gold  G  M,  Feb. 
Nurses: 

Hospital  Nursing,  Mrs.  Hunter,  E  I,  Mar. 

London  Hospital  and  Nurses,  W.  H.  Wilkina,  Nat  R,  Mar. 
Opium  Curse  in  India,  Bishop  Hurst,  Chaut,  Mar. 
Papua:  The  Papuan  and  his  Master,  H.  Nisbet,  F  R,  Mar. 
Parks  of  San  Francisco,  C.  S.  Greene,  O  M,  Mar. 
Pamell,  C.  S.,  see  also  under  Irish  Leadership. 

Deposition  of,  J.  McCarthy,  N  A  R,  Feb. 

Rise  and  Fall  of,  T.  Healy,  New  R,  Mar. 
Pastoral  Visiting,  John  Hall,  D.D.,  HomR,  Mar. 
Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law,  Prof.  Tucker,  A  R,  Feb. 
Poor  Law  Legislation,  Louisa  Twining,  N  H,  Mar. 
Pedagogics,  Herbartian  System  of,  C.  DeGarmo.  Ed  Rev.  Mar. 
Pencil,  Two  Centuries  of  Black  Lead,  O.  P.  Hubbard,  N  E,  Feb. 
Pennsylvania  Convention,  1788iA.  W.  Clason.  M  A  H,  Mar. 
People,  the  Shibboleth  of  the,  W.  8.  Lilly,  F,  Mar. 
Perez,  the  King's  Secretary,  Alfred  L.  Royoe,  U  S,  Mar. 
Pessimism  as  a  System,  R  M.  Wenley,  C  K,  Mar. 
Pestalozzi,  the  Teacher  of  Children,  Prof.  J.  T.  Bradley,  Ed,  Mar. 
Pbautasms,  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  A,  Feb. 
Philology,  From  Babel  to  Comparative,  A.  D.  White,  P  S,  Feb. 

Photography : 

Amateur  Portraiture  in  Photography,  Cos,  Feb. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Photo  M,  Feb  7. 

PhotograpViic  Illustration  of  Poetry,  W.  H.  Downe,  N  E  M,  Mar. 

LandscapiB  Photography,  Ellerslie  Wallace,  O,  Mar. 
Physical  Training,  Precision  in,  M.  G.  Demeney,  P  8,  Feb. 
Picketing  and  Coercion,  Geo.  Howell,  Mur,  Mar. 
Poets  and  Old  Age,  F  L,  Feb. 

Ponds  and  Lakes,  Ornamentation  of,  S.  Parsons,  Jr. ,  Scrib,  Mar. 
Poor  Law,  see  under  Pauperism. 

Popes,  Sepulchral  Monumente  of,  F.  Gregorovius,  Esq,  Feb. 
Pope's  Veto  in  American  Politics,  Joseph  Cook,  O  D,  Feb. 
Popular  Institutions :  How  Some  of  thenj  Began,  C  J,  Mar. 
Portraite  of  Celebrities,  Str,  Feb. 
Portuguese  Peasantry,  Black,  Mar. 

Postafand  Telegraph  Reforms,  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  C  R. 
Poverty,  Advantages  of,  Andrew  Carnegie,  N  C,  Mar. 
Prussia,  Local  Govemmeoi  in.  Prof.  F.  J.  Goodnow,  PSQ,  Mar. 
Psychical  Research,  What  are  Phantasms  ¥    A.  R.  Wallace.  A 

Feb. 
Psychology,  A  Study  in,  C.  Van  D.  Chenoweth,  A,  Mar. 
Pulaski  and  Charleston,  Capt.  E.  Field,  US,  Mar. 
Race  Problems  of  America: 

Colored  Churches  and  Schools  in  the  South,  NEM,  Feb. 

The  Red  Man  and  the  White.  A.  G.  Bradley  on,  Mac.  Mar. 

The  Government  and  the  Indians,  H.  Price,  F.  Feb. 

Radical  at  Home,  Nat  R,  Mar. 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Q^^  Americans  would  be  sadly  lacking  in  his- 
Antipodai  torlcal  imagination  and  in  a  proper  sense 
0U8  na.  ^£  regard  for  men  of  their  own  race,  if  they 
forgot  to  take  note  of  the  important  political  events 
that  have  been  happening  lately  in  the  southern  tem- 
perate zone.  The  colonists  of  South  Africa,  imder  the 
gallant  leadership  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  are  rapidly 
winning  control  of  a  great  territory  that  is  destined  to 
become  the  home  of  millions  of  men  of  Anglo-Saxon 
stock,  who  will  govern  themselves  after  the  fashion  of 
Americans.  But  Australia  is  already  the  native  land 
of  several  millions  of  Anglo-Saxons;  and  they  are 
now  engaged  in  the  interesting  task  of  adopting  what 
is  practically  an  American  federal  constitution  for 
their  series  of  colonies.  These  have,  thus  far,  de- 
veloped as  politically  distinct  communities ;  yet,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  original  American  colonies,  a 
national  character  has  been  evolving  itself  out  of  tlie 
common  conditions  of  the  new  environment.  Aus- 
tralia remains  a  part  of  the  Queen's  realm  ;  but  the 
Australians  are  essentially  a  nation.  They  are  no 
longer,  as  at  first,  merely  scattered  groups  of  English 
or  Scotch  settlers,  remote  from  one  another  and  with- 
out community  of  interest.  They  have  been  multi- 
plying rapidly,  adjusting  themselves  to  the  regions 
ihey  occupy,  building  cities  and  connecting  them 
with  railroads,  attacking  social  and  administrative 
problems  in  novel  and  original  ways,  and  working 
out  a  national  life  and  a  public  order  of  their  own. 
In  many  things  they  are  more  like  Americans,  in 
many  other  things  they  are  more  like  Englishmen, 
and  in  still  many  things  they  ai-e  like  neither.  They 
are  free  from  the  caste  spirit  that  still  pervades 
Church  and  State  in  England,  and  they  have  far 
more  of  the  spirit  of  democratic  "solidarity"  than 
Americans  possess.  With  us,  the  individual  initia- 
tive is  80  strong  that  the  organized  life  of  tlie  com- 
munity is  relatively  feeble,  and  public  action  is 
comparatively  inefficient.  The  Australians  order 
their  common  concerns  more  vigorously  and  ably,  and 
order  their  private  concerns  with  less  consummate 
skill  and  effect.  Considering  the  fact  that  they  are 
a  yoimger  and  far  less  highly  developed  people,  it  is 


nevertheless  possible  that  we  in  America  have  aa 
much  to  learn  from  the  Australians  as  we  have  to 
teach  them.  Many  of  their  municipal  and  industrial 
experiences  are  intensely  interesting. 

The  term  Australasia,  as  distinguished  from 
Australia,  of  which  it  is  inclusive,  covers,  in  a  more 
or  less  indefinite  way,  nimierous  islands  in  the  South 
Seas.  It  always  embraces  the  British  islands  of 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  which  are  separate 
colonies,  enjoying  representative  institutions.  The 
great  continental  island  of  4^ustralia  is  divided 
among  five  colonies — or  *  *  States  ' '  as  we  must  hence- 
forth call  them — namely,  Queensland,  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  South  Australia  and  West  Australia. 
These  have,  altogether,  a  population  of  from  three  to 
four  millions.  There  are,  in  all  the  islands  and  parts 
of  the  Australasian  regions,  including  New  Zealand, 
more  than  four  millions  of  people  of  British  birth  or 
descent.  And  the  nimiber  increases  rapidly  both  by 
immigration  and  by  ordinary  growth. 

For  years  there  has  been  in  contemplation 
'!?/rfi?itfir  a  federal  union  of  these  colonies.  A 
loose,  temporary  scheme  of  quasi -union 
was  made  possible  in  1883  by  an  act  of  the  British 
Parliament,  which  authorized  the  existence  of  an 
Australasian  Federal  Coimcil— a  small  joint  committee 
representing  the  colonial  governments,  and  exercis- 
ing a  very  limited  control  over  certain  subjects.  But 
several  of  the  colonies  withheld  from  it  altogether.  In 
Februar5%  1890,  upon  the  initial  motion  of  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  there  was  held  at  Melbourne  a  Federation 
Conference,  in  which  all  the  colonies  of  Australia 
were  represented,  as  well  as  New  Zealand,  Tasmania 
and  Fiji.  It  adopted  resolutions  to  the  effect  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  imion  of  the  colonies 
imder  one  legislative  and  executive  government,  and 
took  steps  for  the  holding  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. 

That  convention  has  now  been  held,  has  done  its 
work  harmoniously,  and  has  adjourned  to  secure  for 
its  federal  scheme  tlie  ratification  of  the  several  colo- 
nies, and  the  authorization  of  the  British  Parliament. 
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Nobodj  doubts  the  acquiescence  of  Westminster,  and 
the  work  of  the  conTeDtion,  which  aeaembled  at  Syd- 
ney on  March  2,  may  be  regarded  as  a  finality.  The 
' - ComtnonHealtfa  of  Australia"  is  hencefoitii  a 
practical  entity,  and  it  will  play  a  rdle  of  vast  conse- 
quence in  its  half  of  the  world. 

New  Zealand  seetos  not  to  have  participated  in  the 
convention,  deeming  it  best  to  remain  outside,  while 


Dies,  whether  fay  means  of  land  carriage  or  couuil  aiTi- 
gatlon,  ihall  Ik  absolately  tree. 

"  3.  Power  and  anthority  to  impose  cnitoou  dolMi  ud 
duties  of  eicise  npon  goods  subject  to  customidatlH,  ud 
to  offer  bountlea,  shall  be  exclusively  lodged  in  the  Pedenl 
Ocvenunent  and  the  Parliament,  subject  to  ancb  diqianl 
of  the  revenues  thus  derived  as  shall  be  agreed  upon. 

"4.  The  military  and  naval  defence  of  Anstnhate  be 
intrusted  to  the  Federal  forces  under  one  command." 


heartily  advising  tlie  union  of  the  colonies  in  the 
main  island  and  the  adhexion  to  them  of  the  adja- 
cent island  of  Tasmania,  But  it  is  expected  that 
New  Zealand  will  ultimately  enter  the  federation. 
and  that  several  remoter  British  poeseseions,  now 
Crown  colonies,  will,  in  time,  develop  to  the  condi- 
tion of  "States"  and  be  admitted  to  tlie  union. 
Tlie  keynote  of  what  has  been  the  most  notable  fed- 
eral convention  since  the  formation  of  the  American 
constitution  in  1TH7,  wassti-uck  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
the  presiding  officer,  in  his  toast,  ' '  One  People.  One 
Destiny:"  and  tlie  proceedinjis  of  the  twenty-flve 
representatives  of  the  part icii>at lug  colonies  were 
remarkably  free  from  disHcnsions.  T)>e  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  convention,  as 
embodying  the  principle  on  which  the  Federation 
of  Australia  must  be  established  : 

"1.  The  powers,  privileges,  and  territorial  rlghtsof  the 
several  existhig  L'olouips  ^all  remain  intact,  except  in  re- 
spect to  such  surrenderB  hs  may  Iw  agreed  upon  as  neoes- 
sary  and  incidental  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
National  Federal  Government. 

"  2.  Trade  and  intercourse  between  the  federated  colo- 


The  preamble  to  the  second  part  of  Sir 
(.(,"jj,*J}^  Henry  Parkee's  motion— "That,  subject 

to  these  and  other  neceeauy  provisinu. 
the  Convention  approves  the  framing  of  a  Federal 
Constitution  which  shall  establish  " — having  been 
agreed  to,  the  fiiBt  serious  debate  took  place  upon  the 
powers  of  the  Senate.  Aa  the  example  of  the  United 
States  was  followed  in  allotting  equal  repreeeotaticci 
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in  the  Senate  to  all  the  federatiDg  States,  the  bidbU 
States  wished  to  strengthen  ita  authority,  wUle  the 
larger  States  ineiated  upon  confirming  the  rea)  power 
is  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  latter  view 
iiltiniatet7  gained  acceptance,  and  the  clause  as 
finally  amended  passed  as  follows ; 

"The  Federal  Parliament  la  to  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  the  former  consjeting  of  an 
«qaal  number  of  members  from  ettch  colony,  to  be  elected 
by  ■  system  which  shoU  provide  for  a  periodical  retire- 
ment of  one-third  of  the  memberK,  thereby  aecnring  to  the 
body  itself  perpetual  existence  combined  with  deflnite 
responiibiUty  to  the  electors ;  the  House  of  Hepresenta- 
tives  to  be  elected  by  districts  formed  on  a  population 
bosii;,  and  to  possess  sole  powem  in  oriKinating  all  bills, 
appropriating  revenue,  or  imposing  taxation," 

The  equal  representation  of  constituent  States,  re- 
gardless of  their  comparative  importance,  creates  ob- 
jection!) which  can  only  be  overcome  by  miniiuizing 
the  priyileg«e  and  authority  of  the  Second  Chamber. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  well  be  claimed  tliat  not 
even  a  system  which  gives  equal  voice  to  Vermont 
and  New  York  in  the  American  Senate,  or  to  Western 
Australia  and  New  South  Wales  in  the  Australasian 
Senate,  is  anything  like  bo  absurd  as  the  constitution 
tA  the  British  House  of  Lords. 

It  was  found  comparatively  easy  for  c-olonies  which 
have  hitherto  differed  radically  in  practice  and  opin 
ion  upon  the  question  of  protection,  to  compromise 
upon  the  American  basis  of  absolute  internal  free- 
trade,  with  external  tariffs  adjusted  by  the  Federal 
Parliament.  In  some  respects,  the  form  of  the  new 
lovemnient  is  more  like  that  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  than  like  that  of  the  United  States.  But  upon 
tlMwhole  it  is  our  model  that  has  been  followed. 

j^^  Tb.e  world's  attention  has  n  tleee  past 
Kiterofua  weeks  been  especially  called  to  tl  e  prog 
resB  that  the  American  N  caragua  Canal 
Company  is  making  with  its  construct  on  work 
For  more  than  a  generation  our  government  has  fore 
wen  the  necessity  of  a  water  passage  across  the  Cen 
tral  American  neck  that  joins  North  and  So  thAmer 
ica,  and  repeated  expeditions  sent  out  under  govern 
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ment  auspices  had  long  ago  satisfleil  American  minds 
that  the  one  feasible  place  for  such  a  waterway  was 
to  be  found  in  Nicaragua,  tlirough  a  utilization  of 
the  Nicaragua  Lake  and.  for  some  distance,  of  rivers 
on  e  ther  s  de  of  the  l^ke.  If  Lessepa  and  his  asso- 
c  ates  liad  been  willing  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
the  far  better  nformed  and  more  practical  engineers 
and  ap  ta  sts  of  the  United  States,  their  ill-fated 
enterpr  se  uould  never  have  been  undertaken.  The 
on  V  poss  ble  basis  upon  which  a  canal  could  have 
been  just  fled  at  Panama  was,  and  always  must  be, 
the  bos  s  of  an  open,  tide-level  passage.    Lessepswas 
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between  the  American  and  the  British  governments 
is  at  such  a  stage,  that  the  United  States,  with  its 
revenue  steamers,  cannot  interfere  with  their  poach- 
ing without  precipitating  an  armed  conflict  between 
America  and  Great  Britain.  They  assume  that  thej 
will  probably  be  able  to  do  a  prosperous  business  with 
comparatively  little  molestation.  It  is  not  generally 
known  how  small  was  the  catch  of  seals  by  the  char- 
tered company  which  operates  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  government,  in  the  last  season. 
Unless  something  is  done  with  promptness  the  seals 
will  be  exterminated.  All  that  the  United  States 
authorities  have  done  which  foreign  governments 
can  possibly  criticise  has  been  to  exercise  that 
peculiar  authority  that  has  seemed  to  pertain  to 
this  government  to  police  the  Behring  Sea  in  the 
close  season,  and  thus  to  prevent  whac  would  inevi- 
tably have  occurred  before  this  time  if  such  author- 
ity had  not  been  exercised,  namely,  tlie  extermina- 
tion of  the  Alaskan  fur-bearing  seals.  This  protec- 
tion of  the  breeding  animals  has  been  exercised  just 
as  stringently  against  American  as  against  Canadian 
adventurers,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  justified  from 
erery  point  of  view. 

TheReai  '^^  question  would  have  been  adjusted 
Cau89      two  or  three  years  ago,  upon  the  perfectly 

of  Delay,  satisfactory  plan  of  a  joint  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Russia 
concurring  therein,  but  for  the  fact  that  Canadian 
views  and  British  views  do  not  happen  to  coincide, 
and  that  Canadian  views  have  expression  only 
through  the  mouthpiece  of  the  British  Foreign  Oflfice. 
The  Canadians  are  destroying  the  Alaskan  seal  fish- 
ery as  fast  as  they  possibly  can.  If  their  depredations 
should  be  as  sweeping  this  coming  summer  as 
the  preparations  at  Vancouver  threaten,  there 
will  be  no  seal  industry  left  to  argue  about, 
and  the  American  government  will  have  been 
deprived  of  a  property  which  has  paid  it  an 
income  upon  many  millions,  while  private  Ameri- 
can capitalists  with  their  employees  will  have 
been  damaged  to  the  extent  of  many  millions 
more.  Arbitration  is  an  admirable  thing;  but 
before  the  two  governments  have  finished  negoti- 
ating about  the  preliminaries  of  arbitration,  the 
seals  will  all  have  been  destroyed  by  wholesale 
attacks  upon  them  as  they  pass  to  the  breeding 
islands.  Under  the  circumstances  there  seems  to  be 
hardly  any  other  self-respecting  coiu-se  for  the 
American  government  to  adopt  than  to  inform  the 
British  government  that  steps  must  be  instantly 
taken  to  protect  the  approaching  close  season ;  and 
England  should  be  asked  to  join  the  United  States  in 
guarding  the  seal  tribe  against  impending  extermi- 
nation. It  ought  to  be  easy  for  the  two  govei-nments 
to  agree  that  seal -taking  should  be  8usi)ended  alto- 
gether, on  land  and  at  sea,  until  all  points  at  issue 
could  be  agreed  upon  in  some  fair  way.  If  Gi*eat 
Britain  should  decline  to  accept  so  reasonable  an 
arrangement,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  clear  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  attempt,  as  heretofore,  to  enforce 


the  close  season,  regardless  of  consequences,  notifica- 
tion having  been  duly  given  to  all  the  world. 

^^  j^  More  and  more  clearly  will  it  become 
the  evident  every  year  that  the  question 
''o  on.  ^jjicj^  dominates  every  other  question 
is  the  relation  between  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
English-speaking  world — the  Empire  and  the  Repub- 
lic. Their  rivalry  lias  been  the  deciding  issue  in  the 
Canadian  elections,  and  it  is  at  this  moment  inten- 
sifying the  British  difficulty  with  Newfoimdland. 
Sooner  or  later  it  will  make  itself  felt  in  Central  and 
Southern  America.  The  difficulty  in  the  far  north- 
em  Pacific  seemed  to  be  temporarily  shelved  by  Lord 
Salisbury's  acceptance  of  IVIr.  Blaine's  offer  to  send 
the  sealing  difficulty  to  arbiti-ation.  Lord  Salis- 
bury's dispatch  (February  Slst)  is  a  tolerably  inci- 
sive state  paper.  The  following  are  the  questions 
which  Mr.  Blaine  and  Lord  Salisbury  agree  should 
go  before  the  arbitrator ; 

1.  What  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  sea,  now  known  as 
the  Behring  Sea,  and  what  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal  fish- 
eries therein,  did  Russia  assert  and  exercise  prior  and  up 
to  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  f 

2.  How  far  were  these  claims  of  jurisdiction  as  to  the 
seal  fisheries  recognized  and  conceded  by  Great  Britain  ? 

3.  Was  the  body  of  water  now  known  as  the  Behring 
Sea  included  in  the  phrase  "  Pacific  Ocean,"  as  used  in  the 
Treaty  of  1825  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  ? 

4.  What  are  now  the  rights  of  the  United  States  as  to 
the  fur-«eal  fisheries  in  the  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea 
outside  the  ordinary  territorial  limits  f 

Mr.  Blaine  proposed  to  refer  other  questions  to  arbi- 
tration. Lord  Salisbury  accepted  tlie  American 
view  on  one  of  them,  that  which  asserts  that  all  Rus- 
sia's rights  passed  unimpaired  to  the  United  States, 
but  he  objects  to  submit  the  other  points  to  the  arbi- 
trator. Lord  Salisbury  wrote  tliai  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  refer  the  general  question  of  a  close  time  to 
arbitration,  but  that  the  terms  of  reference  should 
not  beg  the  question  in  favor  of  the  special  and  ab- 
normal rights  claimed  by  the  United  States.  He 
concludes  by  asking  that  the  arbitrator  should  be 
empowered  to  award  damages  to  British  sealers  if  it 
was  decided  they  had  been  seized  without  warrant  in 
international  law.  Arbitration,  then,  being  con- 
ceded, tlie  question  arises  as  to  who  shall  be  arbitra- 
tor. On  the  principle  of  finding  some  one  who 
knows  nothing  about  the  matter  in  dispute,  a  Swiss 
arbitrator  is  suggested.  It  is  not  creditable  to  the 
English-speaking  states  that  they  should  need  to  go  to 
a  foi*eigner  to  settle  their  disputes.  A  judge  from  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  a  representative 
from  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
who  should  be  empowered  to  select  a  president — say 
an  Australian,  or  an  American  like  James  Russell 
Lowell — ought  to  be  able  to  settle  the  matter  without 
invoking  the  aid  of  a  foreigner. 

So  many  are  tlie  points,  present  and  prospective, 
at  which  British  and  American  interests  are  likely 
to  clash  in  such  a  way  as  to  need  adjudication,  that  it 
would  seem  high  time  to  devise  a  usual  method  or  a 
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even  a  remote  idea  of  attacking  America,  and  he 
fully  understands  that  America  is  not  in  a  position 
to  attack  even  a  third-rate  power ;  so  that  he  clearly 
understands  that  he  can  play  his  game  of  diplomatic 
bluff  to  loud  applause  in  the  galleries,  so  to  speak, 
without  danger  of  igniting  a  single  grain  of  powder. 

^^  It  is  no  part  of  a  proper  American  self- 
Amerfcan  respect  to  enjoy  such  treatment ;  and  it  is 
^*'*'^'  obvious  that  the  existence  of  a  first-class 
American  navy  would  have  altered  the  situation 
complet<ly.  In  no  way  would  the  very  extensive  re- 
habilitation of  our  fleet  endanger  international  peace 
and  good-will.  As  world-affairs  now  outline  them- 
selves, one  of  the  best  guarantees  for  peace  and  prog- 
ress would  be  an  American  navy  that  should  help 
to  make  world-order  and  international  justice  re- 
spected. Fortunately,  both  great  American  parties 
are  committed  to  the  policy  of  building  a  navy,  and 
the  work  is  progressing  with  commendable  rapidity. 
But  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  earlier  theories  as 
to  abstention  from  participation  in  any  but  western- 
hemisphere  affairs,  is  becoming  too  deeply  concerned 
in  all  the  interests  of  the  planet  to  delay  any  longer 
the  construction  of  a  navy  that  shall  carry  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  into  every  port  and  add  to  the  moral  in- 
fluence and  diplomatic  efficiency  Of  the  American 
government.  This  Italian  affair  will  have  been  a 
boon  to  the  United  States  if  it  shall  have  aroused  a 
livelier  patriotism  and  a  stronger  determination  that 
our  government  must  be  in  position  to  maintain  its 
self-respect  and  to  protect  itself  against  wanton 
insult. 

jf^^  Another  advantage  that  this  country  is 
Immigration  likely  to  reap  from  the  Rudini  correspon- 

IBMU9.  deuce  following  the  New  Orleans  outbreak 
is  a  general  willingness  to  treat  more  firmly  and  sen- 
sibly the  immigration  question,  and  also  an  apparent 
disposition  to  face  anew  the  question  of  naturaliza- 
tion. Since  the  Biafia  massacre,  there  has  been  in 
the  Pennsylvania  coke  district  a  collision  between 
hundreds  of  striking  Hungarians  and  the  local  mili- 
tia, several  Hungarians  having  been  shot.  Thus  far 
the  Austro-Himgarian  government  has  not  seen  fit  to 
make  any  imperious  demands  upon  the  government 
at  Washington.  But  the  American  people  will  soon 
begin  to  make  very  urgent  demands  for  a  restriction 
or  a  careful  sifting  of  immigration.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  look  at  the  matter  from  a  scientific- statistical 
point  of  view.  Why  should  they  consent  to  spoil 
their  breed  of  pedigree-stock  by  allowing  the  intro- 
duction of  the  refuse  of  the  murder- breeds  of  South- 
ern Europe?  In  Egypt,  one  person  in  every  12,000  is 
assassinated  every  year.  In  Italy,  the  proportion  is 
nearly  as  high,  being  8.05  to  every  100,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  proportion  of  England,  Whitechapel  not- 
withstanding, is  0.40.  Why  should  the  English- 
speaking  Republic  allow  the  vmlimited  introduction 
of  this  murder-strain  into  the  blood  of  its  citizens? 
At  present,  the  tide  is  unchecked.  On  March  17th,  a 
terrible  catastrophe  in  Gibraltar  Bay  further  reminded 
us  of  the  flood  of  Italian  immigration  that  is  pouring 


into  the  United  States.  A  British  steamer — Utopia 
what  irony  there  is  in  the  title ! — with  880  Italian  pas- 
sengers on  board,  attempted  to  anchor  in  the  bay  as 
the  south-wester  was  blowing  hard,  and  a  tremendous 
sea  swept  her  decks.  The  current  and  the  wind  drove 
her  broadside-down  upon  the  ram  of  the  ironclad 
Anson.  The  great  iron  beak  tore  open  the  steamer  ^s 
side,  and  in  five  minutes  the  vessel,  with  all  her 
crowd  of  Italians,  went  down  in  the  sight  of  the 
English  fieet.  Everything  was  done  that  human 
valor  could  do  to  save  the  living  freight  of  the  doomed 
Utopia,  but  more  than  600  perished.  The  remainder 
have  now  reached  New  York. 

The  death  of  Prince  Napoleon,  the  Red 
Napoleon.  Bonaparte,  reminds  us  of  the  limitations 
of  the  law  of  heredity.  The  Corsican 
corporal,  whose  genius  pix)strated  Europe  before  the 
feet  of  the  Revolution,  belonged  to  a  notable  family, 
but  although  all  the  Napoleons  have  been  distin- 
guished, none  of  them  have  shown  the  remotest  trace 
of  the  peculiar  power  which  made  the  First  Napoleon 
at  once  the  idol  and  the  terror  of  the  world.  Prince 
Napoleon  died  at  Rome  on  the  evening  of  March  17th. 
He  had  the  Napoleonic  countenance,  but  his  physical 
resemblance  to  his  uncle  was  but  a  mask.  Behind 
that  there  was  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  the  cynicism 
and  brutality  and  intellect  of  the  Bonapartes,  but  of 
the  military  talent  not  an  iota  and  as  little  political 
genius.  Plon-Plon,  who  ate  sausages  on  Good  Friday 
to  the  scandal  of  the  faithful,  made  his  peace  with 
the  Chm'ch  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death,  but  he 
never  made  his  peace  with  his  countrymen.  They 
hated  and  despised  him  to  such  an  extent  that,  when 
the  Zulu  spears  made  him  the  heir  of  the  Imperial 
tradition,  they  buried  the  Empire  in  his  reputation 
as  in  a  grave.  To  his  second  son,  who  is  mentioned 
in  his  will  as  the  inheritor  of  the  dynastic  preten- 
sions, his  recommendation  is  like  the  decimal  point 
in  arithmetic.  Meanwhile,  there  is  much  comfort 
to  be  derived  from  the  reflection  that  the  French 
Republic  is  now  accepted  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  that  there  is  henceforth  practically  nothing  to 
be  feared  from  dynastic  claimants  or  reactionary 
conspiracies. 
Napoleon  H^^'y  ^^^  Prince  Napoleon  been  laid  ta 
and  rest  in  the  royal  mausoleum  at  La 
Bismarck  q^^j^  ^^ar  Turin,  than  the  Marquis  of 
Villeneuve,  a  relative  and  friend  of  the  deceased, 
published  in  the  Figaro  a  very  remarkable  story  of 
Prince  Napoleon's  interview  with  Prince  Bismarck, 
immediately  before  the  Austro- Prussian  war  of  1866. 
The  Marquis  says  that  Prince  Napoleon  was  sent  by 
the  Emperor  to  discuss  the  situation  and  to  ascertain 
what  Bismarck  was  driving  at.  The  Prussian  seems 
to  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and 

"in  twenty  minutes,  with  great  spirit,  M« de  Bismarck 
set  forth  the  followlDg  plan:  'Germany  to  achieve  her 
unity  and  ally  herself  with  France.  The  two  nations, 
closely  bound  together,  to  drive  Russia  back  to  her 
Steppes,  to  make  Hungary  the  pivot  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire and  open  to  it  free  access  to  Constantinople  :  to  de- 
prive England  of  her  colonies  and  make  them  the  recep- 
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TutEtHptt  **'■  P»n>eU  of  late  has  been  agitating 
»f  himself  by  holding  a  series  of  meetings  in 
Ireland  to  protest  against  his  deposition, 
and  he  has  published  a  manifesto  addressed  to  the 
Irish  people  of  America.  The  Nationalists  who  have 
cast  him  off  have  now  established  the  National  Fed- 
eration as  a  substitute  for  tlie  National  League — 
which  has  now  become  the  mere  pocket  league  of 
Mr.  Pamell — and  what  ia  of  even  more  importance, 
they  have  secured  an  independent  organ  in  tlie  dailj 
National  Pregg—a  Juumal  which  has  been  started  wiiji 
the  blessings  of  the  Church  and  the  God-speed  of  all 
the  Irish  representatives,  save  the  discredited  rem- 
nant who  follow  Mr.  Parnell.  The  death  of  the 
member  for  North  Sligo  created  au  opportunity  for 
t«sting  tlie  hold  of  the  Pamell  myth  up<m  a  town 
population  in  the  noithwest  of  Ireland.  The  battle 
raged  fiercely  between  Mr.  Val  Dillon,  Mr.  Pamell's 
nominee,  and  Mr.  Alderman  CoUery,  who  was  nom- 
inated by  a  convention  representing  the  nonPamell- 
ite  Nationalists,  The  Parnellites  resorted,  as  their 
nature  is,  to  physical 'force  arguments  in  the  shape 
of  stones  and  blackthorns.  Nothing  but  the  cold 
st«el  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  constabulary  averted  a 
bloody  collision  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  polling 
took  place  on  the  first  day  of  April,  and  the  Pamell- 
ite  was  defeated  by  a  crushing  majority  in  favor  of 
Mr.  CoUerj-,  Mr.  Pamell's  prestige  must  now  be 
pronounced  as  destroyed  everywhere  outside  of  Dub-' 
lin.  In  the  Irish  capital  the  populace  is  now.  as 
ever,  in  favor  of  the  patriot  who  is  most  anti- 
English. 

Mr,  Pamell,  goaded  by  the  taunts  of  his 
"»iri»!"cw*."'*PP'*°*'''^-  "''"'  predicted  that  he  would 

be  defeated  if  there  were  an  election  even 
in  ' '  rebel  Cork. ' '  his  own  chosen  constituency,  chal- 
lenged his  colleague,  Mr.  Maurice  Healy,  to  put  the 
matter  to  the  test.  Speaking  on  the  ITth  of  March, 
he  said  :  "Ihavealuays  been  willing  from  the  first 
to  submit  myself  to  your  judgment,  and  1  say  to-day 
to  those  gentlemen  who  talk  so  about  driving  me  out 
of  public  life  and  out  of  Ireland,  that  I  am  willing 
to  go  to  my  constituents  to>morrow.  if  my  colleague 
in  the  representation  of  the  city  of  Cork  will  do  the 
same."  Mr.  Maurice  Healy,  M.  P.  for  Cork,  at 
once  wrote  to  Mr.  Pamell  offering  to  resign  his  seat 
for  the  city  if  Mr.  Pamell  would  do  the  same,  in 
order  that  their  constituents  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pronouncing  that  judgment  to  which  Mr. 
Pamell  protested  he  was  so  eager  to  submit.  Mr. 
Pamell  delayed  for  several  days  replying  to  this 
appeal,  and  then  descended  to  a  slmfile.  He  pi-o- 
poeed  that  Mr.  Maurice  Healy  should  resign  his  seat 
first  and  contest  the  city,  after  which  Mr.  Pamell 
would  resign  his  seat,  and  submit  to  another  contest. 
He  lodged  hia  resignation  in  the  liands  of  Colonel 
Nolan,  with  instructions  that  it  was  not  to  be  ten- 
dered until  aft^r  Mr,  Healy's  I'esignation  and  the 
subsequent  election.  Mr.  Maurice  Healy  instantly 
replied,  placing  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas  Esmonde,  to  be  lianded  in  concurrently  witli 


Mr.  Pamell's.  He  then  wrote  to  Mr.  Pamell.  telling 
him  tliat  ' '  a  trick  of  this  kind  imposes  on  nobody, 
and  simply  covers  you  with  contempt. "  'To 
this  Mr.  Parnell  has  never  made  reply.  Mean- 
while in  Cork,  Mr.  Daltou,  one  of  Mr.  Pamell's 
friends,  nearly  blinded  Mr.  Tim  Healy,  by  striking 
him  across  the  eyes  heavily  in  the  dark,  driving  the 
broken  glass  of  his  spectacles  into  his  eyeball ,  and  a 
Cork  jury  refused  to  convict  the  prisoners  cliarged 
with  noting  at  Tipperary  court-house.  In  three 
cases  the  jury  acquitted  the  accused,  thereby  show- 
ing that  they  disbelieved  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown, 
and  in  the  two  other  cases  they  disagreed.  The  trial 
was  notable  for  the  appearance  of  Mr,  Jolm  Morley 
in  the  witness-box,  to  give  evidence  against  the 
police  whom  he  controlled  five  years  ago.  It  nar- 
rowly escaped  ending  in  a  ti-agedy,  for  the  court- 
house caught  fire  while  the  judge  was  addressing  the 
jury,  and  nothing  but  the  calm  self-possession  of 
Mr.  Justice  Monroe  averted  a  hideous  catastrophe. 
He  kept  his  place  until  the  court  was  cleared, 
although  the  flames  were  raging  overhead,  and  only 
quitted  the  bench  a  short  time  before  a  shower  of 
molten  lead  streamed  down  into  the  court. 

Llbtrai  ^^'  'Gladstone  addressed  au  enthusiastic 
Preitigi  nieeting  of  Liberals  at  Hastings  on  March 
Dnii-hg.  j-j,j  ^^^  instead  of  wam  ing  Uie  Irish  of 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  encouraging  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  rebellion  against  the  majority  of  the  Irish  con- 
stituencies, he  formally  passed  upon  Mr.  Pamell 
the  major  excommunication.     He  explained  that  lie 


has  acted  hut  as  the  rejMrter  of  the  general  convic- 
tion of  the  best  and  soundest  i)ortion  of  the  Liberal 
party,  in  asserting  that  the  disclosures  in  the  Divorce 
Court,  which  were  of  a  complex  and  not  a  simple 
character,  made  Mr.  Pamell  impossible  as  constitu- 
tional leader  of  Ireland.     Mr.  Gladstone  said : 

'  ■  That  is  a  final  fact  in  the  case.     We  are  ready  to 
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THREE  EMPIRE  BUILDERS. 

SIR  JOHN  A.  MACDONALD,  SIR  HENRY  PARKES,  and  the  HON.  CECIL  J.  RHODES. 

CHARACTER  SKETCHES  FOR  MAY. 


The  makers  of  history  within  the  British  Empire  during  the  last  six  weeks  have  all  been  natives  of 
the  '  *  Greater  Britain  ' '  of  the  colonies.     In  England,  affairs  have  been  comparatively  quiescent. 

Such  movements  as  there  have  been  are  movements  initiated  outside  the  islands  and  capital  of  the  race. 
The  men  of  the  month  are  all  Colonials,  and  each  by  himself  might  well  occupy  the  whole  of  the  space 
which  this  month  must  be  shared  between  the  three,  for  each  of  these  statesmen,  empire-builders,  and 
constitution-makers,  is  a  personality  well  worthy  attentive  study.  They  are  the  cliaracteristic  products 
of  the  Victorian  age — characteristic  both  for  their  defects  and  for  their  virtues,  and  notable  quite  as  much 
for  their  contrast  to  the  home-bred  politician  as  for  their  essential  fidelity  to  the  English  type — or,  perhaps, 
as  two  of  the  three  are  North  Britons,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  the  British  type. 

Ck>mpared  with  the  issues  which  these  men  are  handling,  how  petty  seem  many  of  the  parochial 
controversies  of  the  great  Vestry  at  Westminster !  While  Mr.  Raikes,  the  British  Postmaster-general,  is 
.creating  a  small  social  earthquake  by  his  suppression  of  the  Boy  Messengers,  Sir  Henry  Parkes  is  federating 
Australasia,  Sir  John  Macdonald  is'  doing  battle  for  the  Empire  as  against  the  Republic,  and  Mr.  Rhodes 
is  annexing  half  a  continent.  The  spectacle  is  so  suggestive  that  it  may  well  jiistify  the  passing  in 
review,  very  briefly,  of  the  three  great  Colonial  Prime  Ministers  who  have  been  making  history  in 
the  three  great  divisions  of  the  British  Empire. 

I.-THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  CANADA. 


Sir  John  Macdonald  is,  without  question,  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  Canadian  Dominion  ;  and  he  may 
also  be  fairly  described  as  the  foremost  statesman  in 
the  British  Colonial  Empire.  Even  his  political 
opponents  in  the  Dominion,  who  as  a  rule  have  as 
great  a  regard  for  him — apart  from  his  politics, 
which  they  profess  not  to  like — as  his  supporters, 
will  admit  the  first  proposition,  and  his  lengthened 
experience,  and  positive  achievements,  entitle  him 
to  the  second  designation.  There  are  not  a  few  of 
his  admirers  who  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  has  not 
a  compeer  in  the  mother  of  Parliaments  of  to-day, 
and  sliake  their  heads  wisely  when  any  difliculty 
arises,  either  in  home  or  foreign,  and  especially  in 
colonial  affairs,  and  sayr*^ot  always  to  tiiemselves, 
•  •  they  want  a  man  like  John  A.  there. ' '  Although 
bom  in  Scotland,  Sir  John  was  caught  yoimg,  like 
many  other  Scotchmen  who  have  made  their  mark 
in  the  colonies,  having  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Canada  seventy  years  ago  when  six  years  of  age. 
His  training  and  general  up-bringing  has,  therefore, 
been  entirely  colonial.  Without  having  had  the 
advantage  of  a  vuiiversity  career,  his  education  is 
^said  to  have  been  pretty  thorough,  In  any  case  he 
is  one  of  the  best  read  and  most  highly  cultured  men 
in  the  Dominion,  and  a  good  classical  scholar.  He 
is  an  onmivorous  reader,  with  an  appetite  for  litera- 
ture of  all  kinds  as  voracious  as  his  memory  is  keen 
and  retentive ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
Librarian  of  the  splendid  Parliamentary  Library  at 
Ottawa,  to  look  after  his  wants  in  that  direction. 
The  future  premier  was  intended  to  follow  the  legal 
profession ;  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  Upper  Canada 
in  1886,  on  attaining  his  majority,  and  practised  for 
eight  years,  -during  which  period  he  showed  much 


promise,  and  assumed  a  leading  position  iu  the  pro- 
fession. It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  he  and  Mr. 
Oliver  Mowatt,  the  •  *  little  Premier  "  as  he  is  called, 
the  head  of  the  Pixjvincial  Government  of  Ontario, 
a  strong  political  opponent  but  a  warm  friend,  were 
students  in  the  same  law  ofiices  at  Kingston.  Sir 
John  entered  parliament  in  1844,  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Government  two  or  three  years  later, 
and  has  since  then  been  identified  with  the  interests 
and  progress  of  his  adopted  country. 


« ( 


JOHN  A.,    THE  CHIEFTAIN. 


1 1 


Any  complete  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald  would  necessarily  be  a  dissertation 
on  the  political  affairs  of  Canada  for  the  last  forty- 
seven  years.  To  thoroughly  understand  the  man,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  two  sides  of  his  character — 
the  personal  and  the  political,  either  of  which  will 
in  principle  command  admiration,  although  differ- 
ences of  opinion  might  result  from  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  his  political  sayings  and  doings.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  meet  Sir  John  to  feel  at  once  that  one  is 
in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  abil- 
ity, and  with  a  power  of  magnetism  which  lai^gely 
explains  his  universal  popularity.  Hitherto  most  of 
the  statesmen  at  Ottawa  have  been  popularly  consid- 
ered to  be  identified  with  their  own  particular  prov- 
inces, and  as  a  rule  are  better  known  within  their 
limits  than  generally  throughout  the  coimtry,  al- 
though in  recent  years  an  endeavor  has  been  made 
to  bring  about  a  change  in  this  respect. 

It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  system  which  prevails, 
rather  than  to  any  fault  of  the  men ;  or  it  may  be  at- 
tributable to  the  comparative  youth  of  the  confeder- 
ation, and  the  next  generation  may  see  a  different 
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people  who  see  Sir  John  daily,  both  at  his  house  and 
in  the  Government  buildings  is  enormous,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  he  has  the  time  or  the  strength  to  de- 
vote to  the  other  duties  he  is  obliged  to  perform.  It 
is  said  of  him  that  sometimes  when  bothered  about 
the  decision  of  a  matter,  upon  which  he  is  to  be 
interrogated,  he  will  keep  his  visitors  waiting  in 
one  room  while  he  indulges  in  another  in  a  game  of 
patience  with  a  pack  of  cards — for  their  mutual 
benefit.  He  possesses  the  remarkable  faculty  of 
being  able  to  throw  the  cares  of  office  oflf  his  mind 
at  any  time ;  and  no  noatter  how  momentous  the 
issues  may  be  that  are  distiu*bing  the  country,  they 
never  disturb  the  night's  rest  of  the  Premier.  It  is 
to  this  faculty  probably  that  Sir  John  owes  the 
health  and  strength  which  he  has  enjoyed,  notwith- 
standing the  active  and  busy  life  he  has  led. 

THE  GREAT  CK)NFEDERATOR. 

The  political  experience  of  Sir  John  Macdonald 
has  been  imique  and  extensive.  Even  in  the  dayB 
before  confederation,  when  Canada  consisted  of 
what  are  known  now  as  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the 
position  of  a  member  of  the  Government  was  no 
sinecure.  Each  of  the  provinces  had  an  equal  niun- 
ber  of  members  in  Parliament,  one  representing  the 
English  and  Protestant  interest,  and  the  other  the 
French-Canadian  and  Catholic  interest ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  important  subjects 
often  arose  concerning  the  two  Provinces  which 
were  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  which  often  pro- 
duced a  dead -lock.  The  outcome  of  this  state  of 
things  was  the  confederation.  It  was  especially  for- 
tunate that  the  Maritime  Provinces  were,  in  the 
sixties,  discussing  union  among  themselves.  This 
afforded  an  opportunity,  eagerly  seized  upon  by  Sir 
John,  to  dispose  of  the  difficulties  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  to  arrange  at  the  same  time 
a  basis  for  the  union  of  all  British  North  America,  a 
grand  conception,  which  has  now  been  carried  out, 
with  the  exception  that  Newfoundland  still  remains 
outside.  It  may  be  that  there  were  men  connected 
with  the  discussions  which  then  took  place,  who 
were  as  able  and  as  brilliant  as  Sir  John  Macdonald ; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  successful  result  of 
these  deliberations  was  largely  owing  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  men,  and  to  the  power  of  conciliating  con- 
victing interests,  which  he  possessed  in  so  marked  a 
degree.  The  best  evidence  of  that  success  of  the 
Union  was  the  subsequent  adhesion  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  British  Columbia;  and  it  has 
seemed  certain  that  Newfoundland  must  sooner  or 
later  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  Dominion. 

The  Confederation  did  not  work  so  very  smoothly 
at  first,  'particularly  in  the  maritime  provinces.  In 
Nova  Scotia,  for  instance,  in  the  first  election  for  the 
local  legislature,  after  the  British  North  America 
Act  came  into  force,  the  opponents  of  the  Union 
made  a  clean  sweep,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  constituencies.  But  largely  owing  to  the  cour- 
age, determination  and  ability  of  Sir  Charles  Tup- 
per,   and  to  Sir  John  MacDonald's  having  sectored 


the  co-operation  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  that  state 
of  affairs  soon  changed  ;  and  although  the  last  two 
local  Parliaments  have  returned  a  majority  of  Lib- 
erals, the  Province  both  in  V^l  and  in  the  recent 
elections  returned  sixteen  supporters  of  Sir  John 
MacDonald  to  Ottawa  out  of  twenty-one  members 
who  represent  it  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Dominion  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
proved  itself  a  success  in  every  way.  The  constitu- 
tion defines  with  considerable  exactness  the  respec- 
tive powers  of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  authori- 
ties, and  provides  a  means  which  has  been  found  to 
work  admirably  for  the  settlement  of  any  disputes ; 
and  to  this  the  successful  working  of  the  confederf 
tion  may  be  largely  attributed. 

PROGRESS  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  results  of  the  labors  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald  and  his  colleagues — for  he  would 
be  the  first  to  give  them  their  due  nleed  of  credit — 
in  the  consolidation  and  development  of  the  Con- 
federation, it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  Canada  as 
she  was  then,  and  to  look  at  her  now.  Before  1867, 
British  North  America  consisted  of  a  group  of  iso- 
lated provinces  with  hostile  tariffs  against  one 
another;  there  was  no  communication  except  by 
water  between  the  maritime  provinces  and  Ontario ; 
Manitoba  was  unknown ;  the  country  west  of  Lake 
Huron,  all  the  way  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  in 
the  possession  and  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  given  up  to  the  Buffalo  and  other  fur- 
bearing  animals,  and  to  the  Indians  and  a  few 
settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River;  while  the 
only  conmiunication  with  British  Columbia  was  by 
way  of  the  United  States,  and  by  steamer  from  San 
Francisco  to  Victoria.  Now  the  various  provinces 
are  united  by  railroads,  and  there  is  provincial  free 
trade  from  tiie  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  the  coimtry 
has  witnessed  an  inmiense  development;  its  trade 
has  enormously  increased;  the  social  condition  of 
the  people  has  much  improved ;  the  prairies  of  Mani- 
toba and  the  Northwest  Territories  are  quite  acces- 
sible ;  British  Columbia  is  within  three  or  four  days 
of  Ottawa  by  a  railway  passing  entirely  through 
British  Territory ;  and  lines  of  steamers  are  plying 
regularly  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain  (shortly 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  new  fast  service),  China 
and  Japan,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  endeavors  are 
also  being  made  to  open  up  a  direct  connection  with 
Australia.  To  Sir  John  Macdonald.  as  leader  of  the 
Conservative  Party,  most  of  these  things  are  lai^gely 
due,  for  in  only  four  years  out  of  the  twenty-four 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Dominion  have  his  opponents  enjoyed  the  sweets  of 
office. 

A  SHREWD  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE  STATESMAN. 

If  any  one  ever  deserved  to  be  called  an  '  *  old  Par- 
liamentary hand' '  it  is  Sir  John  Macdonald ;  and  the 
difficulties  of  his  position  have  probably  been  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  statesman  either  of  England 
or  its  colonies.  The  Dominion  Parliament,  and,  to 
a  large  extent  the  Cabinet  for  the  time  being,  is  com- 
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posed  of  representatives  from  each  of  the  provinces, 
whose  first  duty  is  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  their 
own  part  of  the  country,  and  to  see  that  they  get  for 
their  province  as  much  money  out  of  the  Dominion 
treasury  as  can  be  managed,  and  that  the  political 
patronage  is  satisfactorily  distributed.  In  addition 
to  the  different  provincial  interests  to  be  conciliated, 
there  are  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Quebec  and 
the  French-Canadians.  The  power  wielded  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  to  be  considered,  especially 
as  the  Orangemen  form  a  powerful  body  in  the  Do- 
minion. And  it  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
imder  the  Constitution  it  may  happen,  as  is  now  the 
case  in  nearly  all  the  provinces,  that  the  local  Gov- 
ernments may  be  controlled  by  the  party  that  is  in 
opposition  at  Ottawa.  A  consideration  of  all  these 
things,  apart  from  the  relations,  commercial  and 
social,  with  the  United  States,  will  indicate  the  im- 
mense amount  of  shrewdness,  tact,  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  must  necessarily  be  exercised 
by  the  Premier  to  hold  together  a  party  which  has 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  coimtry  for  so  long  a 
period  as  that  of  which  Sir  John  is  the  head. 

The  formation  and  development  of  the  Dominion 
would  in  itself  suffice  to  form  a  monument  to  Sir 
John  Macdonald's  ability  and  prescience ;  but  while 
his  name  will  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  imi- 
fication  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  it 
will  be  associated  also  with  the  inception  and  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Great  Transcontinental  Railway,  and 
with  the  foundation  of  the  National  Policy.  So  much 
has,  however,  been  written  about  these  matters,  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
refer  to  them  again  on  this  occasion.  Whatever  form 
the  closer  union  of  the  different  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  may  take,  Canada  has  certainly  led  the  way 
by  showing  that  a  Confederation  of  Provinces  thou- 
sands of  miles  apart  is  practicable,  and  can  be  made 
mutually  advantageous. 

A  STAUNCH  LOYALIST  AND  IMPEIUALIST. 

Sir  John  has  been  identified  with  the  Imperial 
Federation  League,  and  he  attended  the  Conference 
held  in  November,  1884,  at  which  it  was  formed.  On 
that  occasion  he  moved  the  appointment  of  a  general 
committee  to  manage  its  affairs ;  but  he  has  never 
expressed  any  definite  opinion  as  to  how  such  a 
scheme  can  be  carried  out.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Confederation  of  Australia,  and  possibly  that  of 
South  Africa  as  a  preliminary  ai*e  desirable,  and  that 
they  must  be  carried  out  on  the  lines  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Canada,  subject  to  such  alterations  as  local 
circumstances  may  require  and  experience  dictate. 
There  is  no  imcertainty  about  Sir  John's  opinions  on 
that  part  of  the  matter,  but  as  to  what  are  to  be  the 
future  relations  of  those  colonies,  when  united  with 
the  Mother  Country,  he  has  not,  any  more  than  the 
Imperial  Federation  League  itself,  expressed  any 
views  as  to  details. 

He  is  believed,  however,  to  have  the  conviction 
that  any  imion  must  be  gradually  commenced  with  a 
commercial  confederation  in  some  shape  or  form,  and 


an  alliance  for  ptlrpoies  of  offence  and  defence.   The 
imperialism  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  is  as  strong  as  was 
that  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  to  whom  he  is  pc^ularly 
supposed  to  have  some  facial  resemblance.    So  long 
ago  as  1861,  in  the  Canadian  House  of  CommoDs,  then 
sitting  at  Quebec,  he  made  a  speech,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  siunmary :    "He  hoped  that  for  ages,  for 
ever,  Canada  might  remain  united  with  the  mother 
country.  But  we  were  fast  ceasing  to  be  a  dependency, 
and  assiuning  the  position  of  an  ally  of  Great  Britain. 
England  would  be  the  center,  surrounded  and  sus- 
tained by  an  alliance,  not  only  with  Canada,  but 
Australia  and  all  her  other  possessions,  and  there 
would  thus  be  formed  an  immense  confederation  of 
freemen,  the  greatest  confederacy  of  civilized  and 
intelligent  men  that  ever  had  an  existence  on  the 
face  of  the  globe. '* 

His  views  also  upon  the  subjects  of  the  fishery  rela- 
tions between  Canada  and  the  United  States  were 
made  known  in  the  electoral  campaign  in  the  same 
year.  In  his  election  address,  he  said :  *  'The  fratri- 
cidal conflict  now  unhappily  raging  in  the  United 
States  shows  us  the  superiority  of  our  institutions 
and  of  the  principle  on  which  they  are  based.  Long 
may  that  principle — the  monarchical  principle— pre- 
vail in  this  land :  let  there  be  no  looking  to  Washing- 
ton as  threatened  by  a  leading  member  of  the  Opposi- 
tion last  session,  but  let  the  cry  of  the  moderate  party 
be  'Canada  united  as  one  Province  under  one  Sover- 
eign. * '  * 

THB  KEYKOtf  OF  HIS  CABEER. 

These  utterances  might  haver  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  recent  elections  campaign,  and,  indeed, 
in  his  recent  manifesto,  he  uttered  sentiments  of  a 
similar  character.  Said  he :  '*  For  a  century  and  a- 
half  this  country  has  grown  and  flourished  under  the 
protecting  aegis  of  the  British  Crown.  The  gallant 
race  who  first  bore  to  our  shores  the  blessings  of  civil- 
ization passed  by  an  easy  transit  from  French  ta 
English  rule,  and  now  fotm  one  of  the  most  law- 
abiding  portiony>f  the  community.  The-se  pioneeiB- 
were  speedily  i^^ruited  by  the  advent  of  a  loyal  band 
of  British  subjects  who  gave  up  everything  that  men 
most  prize  and  were  content  to  begin  life  anew  m  the 
wilderness  rather  than  forego  allegiance  to  their 
Sovereign.  To  the  descendants  of  these  men  and  of 
the  multitude  of  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  and  Scotch- 
men who  emigrated  to  Canada  that  they  might  build 
up  new  homes  without  ceasing  to  be  British  subjects, 
to  you,  Canadians,  I  appeal,  and  I  ask  you  what  have 
you  to  gain  by  siurendering  that  which  your  father* 
held  most  dear?"  Then,  after  pointing  out  the  ad- 
vantages which  Canada  enjoyed  under  the  broad 
folds  of  the  Union  Jack^-the  freedom  to  manage  it» 
domestic  concerns,  the  pHvilege  of  making  its  own 
treaties  with  foreign  GoUntries^  and  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  outside  world  the  ptestige  inspired  by 
a  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  behind  Canada  towers 
the  majesty  of  England — he  commended  the  issuer 
that  were  before  the  electors  to  the  judgment  of  the 
pe^le  ' '  wnth  the  unclouded  confidence  that  you  will 
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proclaim  to  the  world  your  resolve  to  show  yourselves 
not  unworthy  of  the  proud  distinction  you  enjoy  of 
being  numbered  among  the  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects  of  our  beloved  Queen.  As  for  myself,  my 
couTBe  is  clear ;  a  British  subject  I  was  bom,  a  Brit- 
ish subject  I  will  die. ' '  These  last  sentences  have 
been  the  keynote  of  the  political  career  of  Sir  John 
3iacdonald,  and  there  are  few  men  who  have  done 
more  to  promote  the  strength  and  the  unity  of  the 
Empire. 

HIS  PRESENT  AIMS  AND  POUCIES. 

Sir  John  is  an  opportunist,  as  are  most  great 
statesmen.  He  is  never  ' '  the  old  man  in  a  hurry,  *  * 
and  it  is  his  fashion  of  putting  off  things  that  are 
not  in  themselves  urgent,  that  has  given  him  the 
nickname  of  '*01d  To-morrow,"  and  has  often 
enabled  him  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  others. 
When  prompt  action  is,  however,  necessary  or  decis- 
ive, his  opportunism  is  equally  prompt  and  decisive, 
as  his  opponents  found  out  in  connection  with  the 
recent  dissolution.  As  a  speaker  he  is  fluent  and  im- 
pressive, rather  than  eloquent ;  but  he  is  a  skilled 
debater,  and  has  the  faculty  of  finding  the  weak 
points  in  an  opponent's  armor  and  of  turning  them 
into  ridicule,  which  is  often  more  potent  than  any 
amount  of  argument.  On  the  stump  he  is  a  tower  of 
strength,  and  it  was  a  great  loss  to  his  party  that  his 
health  in  the  late  elections  did  not  permit  him  to 
speak  more  frequently.  His  speeches  on  such  occa- 
sions are  mixtures  of  solid  sense  and  humor,  and  he 
never  fails  to  get  on  good  terms  with  his  audience. 

WHAT  HE  HAS  STILL  TO  DO. 

There  are  three  things  Sir  John  would  like 
to  see  accomplished  before  his  political  life  is 
over ;  one  is  the  closer  unity  of  the  Empire,  another, 
the  admission  of  Newfoundland  into  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  the  third,  the  settlement  of  the  fishery 
controversies  with  the  United  States  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  satisfactory  conmiercial  treaty  with 
that  country.  The  first  two  questions  have  been 
mentioned  briefly,  and  the  third  is  too  familiar  to 


need  very  lenghthened  reference.  With  his  strong 
imperialism  it  is  no  wonder  that  Sir  John  thinks  of 
Canada  and  the  mother  country  before  the  United 
States ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  will  not  agree 
to  any  arrangement  which  will  seem  to  him  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  independent  development  of 
Canada,  and  the  working  out  of  her  '  *  destiny,  * '  or 
which  will  necessitate  any  discrimination  against 
Great  Britain.  But,  subject  to  these  qualifications, 
he  holds  that  an  understanding  of  a  wide  and  liberal 
nature  is  possible. 

Having  made  certain  tentative  and  preliminary 
proposals  for  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  Sir 
John  dissolved  Parliament,  appealed  to  the  constit- 
uencies, and  succeeded  in  the  March  elections,  in 
securing  the  return  of  a  new  Parliament  containing 
a  working  majority  of  his  followers.  The  opposition, 
however,  favoring  unlimited  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States,  has  made  gains  so  decided  and  so  sig- 
nificant that  it  may  claim  with  some  reason  that  Sir 
John's  victory  is  really  to  be  regarded  as  a  moral  de- 
feat. To  what  extent  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  imrestricted  reciprocity  as  shown  in  the  elections 
may  affect  the  new  *  negotiations  upon  which  Sir 
John  is  now  entering  with  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington, remains  to  be  seen.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  a  most  serious  and  determined  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  improve  the  relations  between  the  Dominion 
and  the  American  Republic  ai^fi  to  establish  some 
permanent  basis  of  good  neighborhood.  The  doughty 
premier  is  now  far  advanced  in  years,  and  his  politi- 
cal life  must  of  necessity  be  approaching  its  end. 
He  will,  therefore,  have  to  act  decisively  if  he  is  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  final  adjustment  of  the  Eastern 
fisheries  dispute,  of  the  Newfoundland  question,  of 
the  Behring  Sea  difficulty,  of  the  tariff  and  recip- 
rocity agitation,  and  of  the  great  problem  of  British 
imperial  federation.  If  he  should,  during  his  lease 
.  of  power,  see  the  solution  of  all  or  of  most  of  these 
questions,  his  career  will  have  been  that  of  one  of 
tiie  half  dozen  great  constructive  statesmen  of  this 
generation. 
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**The  veteran  statesman!"  '*The  most  promi- 
nent man  in  Australia !  "  "  The  Australian  Q.  O. 
M. !  "  Such  are  among  the  designations  currently 
applied  to  this  voluble,  combative,  masterful,  quick- 
tempered, much-abused  and  caricatured,  y.t  entirely 
capable  and  experienced  leader,  to  whose  energetic 
initiative  last  year's  Federation  Conference  in  Mel- 
bourne and  this  year's  Australasian  Federation  Con 
vention  in  Sydney  were  due.  In  anything  like 
modem  times.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  always  appeared 
as  a  vigorous  man  with  a  profusion  of  white  hair 
both  on  his  head  and  face — indeed,  his  hair  and 
l)eard  have  specially  lent  themselves  to  the  carica- 
turist—of remarkable  height — he  is  well  over  six  feet 
—upright  on  his  legs,  active  in  his  walk,  robust, 
and,  in  his  own  opinion,  certainly  youthful,  and 
with  as  great  a  capacity  for  hard  work  at  an  age  well 


beyond  the  allotted  span  of  human  life  as  he  pos- 
sessed half  a  century  ago. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN    •'O.  O.  M.  " 

Tliis  is  how  he  described  himself  at  the  age  of 
seventy : 

Threescore  and  ten — the  weight  of  years 
Scarce  seems  to  touch  the  tireless  brain; 

How  bright  the  future  still  appears ! 
How  dim  the  past  of  toil  and  pain ! 

In  that  fair  time  when  all  was  new, 
Who  thought  of  threescore  years  and  ten  f 

*  *  *  fit  fit  rtt 

What  task  of  glorious  toil  for  good. 
What  service,'  what  achievement  high, 

May  nerve  the  will,  re-ftre  the  blood. 
Who  knows  ?  ere  strikes  the  hour  to  die ! 
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The  next  decade  of  time  and  fate, 

The  inightf  chaDges  manifold, 
The  grander  growth  of  Rule  and  State, 

Perchuice  these  eyes  may  yet  behold ! 

But  be  it  late,  or  be  it  soon, 

If,  striving  hard,  we  give  our  best, 
Why  need  we  sigh  for  other  boon  ? 

Our  title  will  be  good  for  rest. 

We  BhaLl  liEve  further  occasion  to  refer  to  Henry 
Parkes'a  poetical  efforts— they  were  mostly  given  to 
the  world  in  his  youthful  days— and  to  his  great 
literary  ability  ;  but  the  foregoing  verses  of  his  lat«r 
years  are,  read  in  the  light  of  current  events,  Bome- 
thing  prophetic :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  eyes  may 


clearly  behold  that  "grander  growth  of  Rule  and 
State ' '  which  he  thus  foretelte. 

UIB  RECENT  ACCIDEITT. 

But  to  see  Sir  Henry  Parkes  at  any  time  within 
the  past  nine  months,  to  see  him  almoet  carried  into 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  as  he  had  to  be  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  August ;  or  presiding  over  a  Cabinet 
Council  froiji  his  bed  or  from  his  couch  at  Hampton 
Villa.  Balmain  -.  cr.  still  later,  to  see  him  on .' '  four 
le^. "  Bs  he  humorously  puts  it,  among  his 
feathered  pets,  in  the  grounds  surrotinding  ■  his 
house,  grounds  sloping  down  to  the  wBt<'rs  of  John- 
stem's  Bay,  and  looking  across  to  the  busy  Darling 
Harbor— who  would  now  think  him  the  active,  up- 
right and  energetic  man  he  was  but  twelve  months 
back!  On  the  It^th  of  May  last.  Sir  Henr^-  and  his 
young  wife  took  a  cab  at  the  station,  and  were  lieing 
driven  rapidly  through  tlie  city,  when  suddenly  the 


horse  shied  violently  and  all  tliree  occupants  (d  the 
vehicle  were  thrown  out.  Lady  Parkeemerelrgrti 
shaking,  the  cabman  wae  a  good  deal  hart,  bat  IbB 
Premier  had  both  bones  of  one  of  his  legs  brokn 
above  the  ankle.  Having  regard  to  the  EacttbatSir 
Henry  was  within  ten  days  of  his  seventy-fifth 
birthday,  and  bad  always  been  used  to  an  ulJTe 
life,  theshockand  the  enforced  confinement  couMuit 
fait  to  have  a  oerlous  effect  upon  his  health  and 
constitution.  For  days  he  suffered  great  pain.  »nd  a 
wound  in  the  leg  refused  to  heal  for  months  alia- 
ward.  There  were  callers  innumerable  at  Hamptoo 
Villa  during  this  prolonged  period  of  inaction,  (rem 
Lord  Carrington'sdaily  inquiry  down  tothe  laborer 
on  his  way  to  work  ;  and  though  this  general  sym- 
patliy  was  gratifying  enough,  there  is  no  doubt  Ihat 
Sir  Henry  cliafed  and  frettod  considerably  Ihst  the 
Session  was  standing  still,  and  that  the  ftdeiatioi 
resolutions,  of  which  he  had  taken  particular  charge, 
were  hung  up  until  he  could  again  pilot  than 
through  the  House.  He  suffered  more  than  one  shatp 
relapse,  and  there  were  times  when  it  was  cunentJy 
believed  that  lits  inherent  strength  would  be  ei' 
hausted.  But  at  the  end  of  July  he  was  lifted  into 
his  carriage  and  took  his  first  drive,  and  in  August 
in  the  beautiful  days  of  the  coming  spring,  he  used 
to  be  placed  in  the  veranda  which  sunouods 
Hampton  Villa,  and  gradually  his  strength  came 
back.  Even  now,  however,  his  crutches  are  » 
necessity,  though  he  gets  about  with  their  aid.  and 
takes  his  old  active  share  in  shaping  the  eveatB  of 
the  day  ;  and  less  than  a  couple  of  months  ago. 
attending  a  banquet  at  Ashfleld,  he  joked  considei 
ably  over  his  crippled  condition,  though  he  Merwd 
to  the  coming  time  when  he  would  be  able  ono; 
more  to  walk  erect,  as  he  prided  himself  he  used  to 
do,  as  something  more  than  a  probability.  That  he 
baa  still  the  faith  strong  within  him  ''hat  he  will  be- 
come a  centenarian,  and  be  active  and  a  leader  of 
men,  if  not  of  a  whole  continent,  until  the  end.  i« 
probable  enough. 

FROM  THE  DAME'S  SCHOOL  AT  EENn,WORTB. 

So  long,  BO  active,  and  so  varied  a  life  as  that  ol 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  lias  naturally  a  history  attached  to 
it  which  is  well  worth  the  recounting.  Henry  Parkes 
had  none  of  the  early  advantages  usually  attached  lo 
the  politician  in  a  European  country.  Bom  of  Pols' 
parents,  on  May  27th,  1815,  in  the  rural  parish  of 
Stoneleigli,  Warwickshire,  he  was  first  sent  to  a 
dame's  school  at  Kenilworth,  and  afterward  to 
Gloucester.  But  from  ttie  age  of  eleven  he  waa  en- 
tirely self-taught,  and  the  interest  which  early  in 
life  lie  took  in  the  questions  of  the  day  was  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  unaided  efforts  and  studiea.  He  wu 
handy  at  most  things,  but  for  the  first  three-asd- 
twenty  years  of  his  life  he  fotmd  no  outlet  by  which 
he  could  hope  to  rise.  Hence,  in  1839  he  emigrated 
to  Sydney  and  sought  tlie  struggle  of  life  under  ne"' 
conditions,  where  labor  counted  for  more  than  it  did 
in  the  mother- country.  He  obtained  employmeot  at 
Mr.  Burdekin's  liardware  store,   and  afterward  at 
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Messrs.  Russell's  foundry,  but  it  was  up-hill  work, 
and  at  the  time  we  do  not  find  him  over-sanguine. 
Of  his  twenty -fifth  birthday  he  wrote : 

A  quarter  of  a  century  is  lost: 

All  hath  been  built  upon  the  sand  to  fall ! 
Fve  dreamt  away  my  life  at  mighty  cost; 

Nor  mine  the  dreams  of  happiness  withal. 

Well,  Time  may  have  his  laugh  out !    I  would  call 
Not  ev^n  the  sunny  moments  back  again; 

Remembrance  holds  one  joy  at  least,  nor  small 
Its  blessed  influence  o'er  my  heart  and  brain — 
Man  never  knew  me  stoop  to  seek  unworthy  gain. 

I  know  the  vanity  of  hope.    The  same 
False  light  may  lure  me  on  from  year  to  year 

Which  led  me  from  my  childhood;  till  I  came 
O'er  half  the  world  to  be  an  outcast  here, 
Hurled,  worm-like,  on  the  Antartic  hemisphere, 

Perchance  to  die  cut  off  from  man's  esteem: 
Yet  turn  I  to  this  hope  the  oftener 

For  consolation,  when  they  little  deem 

I,  with  my  present  lot,  am  happier  than  I  seem. 

TOY-MAKER  AT  SYDNEY. 

Soon  afterward  we  find  Henry  Parkes,  who  was 
clever  with  the  lathe,  setting  up  for  himself  as  a  toy- 
maker,  and  there  are  those  who  still  own  and  prize 
sets  of  chessmen  made  by  the  present  Premier  half  a 
century  ago.  Then  he  took  a  shop  in  Hunter  street, 
Sydney,  and  became  a  dealer  in  toys ;  but  through- 
out, his  interest  centred  in  the  discussion  of  social 
and  political  questions,  and  he  oftentimes  occupied 
his  spare  time  with  literature  and  the  composition  of 
poetical  effusions.  In  1848  he  first  found  more  con- 
genial work,  and  entered  heartily  into  the  election  to 
the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Lowe 
(now  Lord  Sherbrooke) ,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
actively  engaged  in  the  agitation  which  resulted  in 
the  abolition  of  the  transportation  of  English  crimi- 
nals to  Australia. 

POET,    POLITICIAN  AND  NEWSPAPER  MAN. 

Thenceforward,   Henry   Parkes,   through   all   his 
buffets  with  fortune,   was  a  political  power;  and, 
founding  the  Empire  newspaper  at  the  close  of  1850, 
through  persistent  financial  difficulties,  he  succeeded 
in  conducting  that  clever,  if  unprofitable,  journal  for 
a  period  of  seven  years.     It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  was  enabled  to  introduce  Henry  Kendall,  the 
most  distinguished  poet  of   the  colony,   to  public 
notice ;  and  his  aid  to  Charles  Harpur  also  showed 
that  he  took  a  keen  delight  in  versification  by  others 
than  himself.     He  was  much  in  debt ;  but  he  became 
a  public  speaker  of  a  pronounced  t3rpe,  and  as  he 
strenuously  advocated  the  establishment  of  respon- 
sible government  in  the  colony,  and  the  introduction 
of  reforms  and  progressive  measures,  he  was  chosen 
to  contest  the  representation  of  Sydney.     In  1853  he 
was  defeated,  but  in  1854  he  was  returned  over  Mr. 
Kemp  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one.    Those 
were  stirring  times  in  the  colony,  and  in  1856,  when 
responsible  government  was  won,  he  was  elected  as 
one  of  the  four  representatives  of  Sydney  for  the 
newly-created  Legislative  Assembly.      In  the  dis- 
cussions over  the  Constitution  of  the  colony,  Mr, 


Wentworth's  nominee  principles  met  with  Mr. 
Parkes's  entire  condemnation ;  and  after  working 
effectively  toward  the  passage  of  the  Electoral  Act, 
he  was  in  1858  returned  for  East  Sydney  at  the  head 
of  the  poll.  More  than  once,  however,  mainly  owing 
to  financial  troubles,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
Parliament ;  and  in  1861,  when  the  Colony  appointed 
two  Immigration  Commissioners  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land with  the  object  of  impressing  the  public  there 
with  the  advantages  which  the  colony  offered,  he 
and  Mr.  Dalley  were  chosen  to  represent  the  views  of 
the  Cowper  Ministry  on  the  matter.  They  came, 
however,  at  a  bad  time.  The  American  War  had 
broken  out,  and  the  troubles  of  the  time  were  height- 
ened by  a  feeling  fostered  by  men  like  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith,  who  argued  the  advantage  of  recog- 
nizing the  entire  independence  of  such  of  the  Colo- 
nies as  were  able  to  govern  themselves.  Neither 
representative  could  impress  his  views  upon  the 
Palmerston  Ministry,  nor,  failing  them,  upon  the 
public  generally,  and  Mr.  Parkes  occupied  a  part  of 
his  time  in  the  contribution  of  letters  on  political 
and  other  questions  to  the  columns  of  the  Sydney 
Morning  Herald.  Admirable  commentaries  those 
letters  were,  but  to  attempt  any  extracts  from  them 
would  occupy  too  much  space.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
he  could  not  tolerate  the  short-sightedness  of  Eng- 
land's sympathy  with  the  slave-owning  South,  and 
he  strongly  urged  upon  New  South  Wales  that,  in  the 
event  of  an  Anglo-American  war,  she  should  not  de- 
pend too  extensively  on  the  naval  superiority  of  the 
mother  coimtry,  but  should  look  to  her  own  defences. 

MINISTER  OF  THE  CROWN. 

Mr.  Parkes  returned  to  Sydney  in  1863,  and  two 
years  later — on  January  22nd,  1866— we  find  him  for 
the  first  time  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  On  that  day 
he  became  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  Martin  Minis- 
try, and  held  office  imtil  September  17th,  1868,  when 
he  resigned,  owing  to  differences  with  his  col- 
leagues. Even  then  he  could  not  tolerate  being 
thwarted.  During  that  time  he  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  passing  the  Public  Schools  Act.  In  1870 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Assembly,  but  was  elected 
for  Mudgee  in  the  following  year,  and,  amid  the 
political  deadlock  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the 
Martin- Robertson  Ministry,  he  was  sent  for  by  Sir 
Alfred  Stephen,  then  Administrator,  and  formed  his 
first  Ministry.  Mr.  Parkes  held  the  Premiership 
until  February,  1875,  a  long  time  for  the  life  of  a 
Ministry  in  those  days ;  and  though  on  vsu*ious  occa- 
sions  he  quarrelled  with  his  colleagues,  they  got 
through  a  good  deal  of  work.  After  his  defeat 
by  Mr.  John  Robertson,  he  was  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion for  some  time ;  but,  though  he  afterward  re- 
linquished that  position,  as  soon  as  he  found  the 
Robertson  Ministry  in  difficulties  he  led  the  attack 
upon  them,  defeated  them,  and  returned  to  office  on 
March  22nd,  1877.  This  time,  however,  he  only  held 
his  team  together  for  five  months,  but  in  the  interval 
he  received  the  Knight  Commandership  of  the  Order 
of  3t.  Michael  and  St.  G^rge. 
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vicissrruDBS. 
The  following  year  witneeeed  a  Robertson  and 
then  a  Famell  Ministry ;  but  the  cloee  of  1878  found 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  sending  again  for  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  who  formed  a  coalition  with  Sir  John 
Robertson ;  and,  this  time,  his  Ministry  lasted  until 
January,  1888.  But  at  the  close  of  1881,  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  being  at  that  time,  it  was  stated,  in  ill- 
health,  was  compelled  to  return  home,  and  through- 
out 1882  Sir  John  Robertson  was  acting-Colonial 
Secretary  in  his  stead.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
great  struggle  over  the  Land  Act  which  marked  the 
Stxiart  Ministry.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  absent  from 
the  colony,  but  he  returned  in  1884  and  was  elected 
for  Tenterfield.  He,  however,  found  himself  out  in 
the  cold,  and  in  November  of  that  year  he  resigned 
his  seat,  announcing  his  retirement  from  political 
life.  His  farewell  address  on  that  occasion  is  odd 
enough  reading  now.  He  talked  of  the  degeneracy 
of  Parliament  and  the  personal  ambitions  which 
swayed  the  Legislature.  Legitimate  debate,  he  said, 
was  abolished,  and  seeing  large  simis  voted  away  by 
members  in  direct  opposition  to  what  their  con- 
sciences dictated,  he  was  not  prepared  to  waste  the 
remainder  of  his  life  amid  such  scenes.  His  fit  of 
ill-temper  lasted  about  three  months,  when  finding  a 
vacancy  in  Argyle,  he  once  more  came  forward  and 
was  returned  just  after  the  Soudan  contingent  had 
left  for  Suakin.  Thenceforward,  he  set  himself  to 
make  any  other  Government  than  that  of  his  own 
impossible.  The  Stuart  Ministry  retired  in  October, 
1885 ;  the  Dibbs-Ministry  fell  in  December,  1885 ;  the 
Robertson  Ministry  (in  which  he  had  declined  the 
Colonial  Secretaryship)  in  February,  1886 ;  and  the 
Jennings  Ministr^^in  January,  1887. 

TRIUMPH. 

Then,  for  the  fourth  time.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was 
summoned  to  form  a  Government,  which  he  imme- 
diately did.  Practically  he  has  held  ofllce  as  Pre- 
mier ever  since;  for  although  Mr.  Dibbs  defeated 
him  in  January,  1889,  and  formed  an  Administra- 
tion, no  sooner  did  Parliament  meet  than  Sir  Henry 
Parkes — now  G.C.M.G. — upset  him,  and  has  held 
the  reins  of  State  from  March  8th.  1889,  imtil  the 
present  time.  At  the  general  election,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1887,  he  was  returned  triumphantly  at 
the  head  of  a  party,  whose  platform  was  Free  Trade 
of  a  very  pronounced  type,  and  he  forthwith  swept 
away  all  ad  valorem  duties  established  by  Sir  Patrick 
Jennings ;  and  it  is  imdoubtedly  due  to  the  great  in- 
fluenbe  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  that  at  the  present  time 
New  South  Wales  is  the  one  self-governing  colony 
which  can  boast  a  Custom's  tariff  well  nigh  as 
short  and  simple  as  our  own.  But  it  is  also  a  point 
of  material  significance  that  the  character  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Legislative  Assembly  is  now  very 
far  from  being  so  overwhelmingly  for  Free  Trade  as 
it  was  in  1887,  and  but  for  the  influence  of  the  Pre- 
mier would  pro^bly  have  already  pronounced  for 
some  measure  of  Protection.  Under  the  circum- 
Htances,  as  a  matter  simply  of  policy.   Sir  Henry 


Parkes  has  done  well  in  stating  that  he  is  prepared 
to  submit  this  question  with  others,  to  a  Federal 
Parliament ;  and  that  even  should  that  august  body 
decide  for  inter- Australian  Free  Trade  and  Protec- 
tion against  the  rest  of  the  world.  Federation  would 
be  worth  the  sacrifice. 

FEDERATION. 

Of  the  leading  part  Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  taken  in 
bringing  about  the  present  Australasian  Federal  Con- 
vention it  is  necessary  to  say  something,  thou^  meet 
of  the  facts  are  fresh  in  our  remembrance.    When 
General  Sir  Bevan  Edwards,   in  1889,  was  sent  to 
Australasia  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  de- 
fences, he  most  strongly  urged  upon  the  Australasian 
Governments  to  combine  their  forces,  placing  them 
under  one  conunand,  and  beyond  this,  he  made  sug- 
gestions for  the  unification  of  ^e  guages  of  the  rail- 
ways in  the  various  Colonies.    Upon  the  issue  of  thift 
report — or,  rather,  series  of  reports — Sir  Henry  Parkee, 
who  was  in  Queensland,  addressed  the  people  of  Bris- 
bane to  the  effect  that  while  New  South  Wales  would 
never  join  such  a  lifeless  body  as  the  Federal  Council 
(a  curiously  impotent  Legislative  Coimcil.  consisting 
of  two  delegates  from  each  Colony,  established  under 
a  permissive  Act  passed  in  1885,  upon  representations 
from  the  Australasian  Colonies,  including  New  South 
Wales),  General  Eldwards  had  shown,  if  it  had  not 
been  shown  before,  that  Federation  on  a  workable 
basis  was  a  necessity.   As  soon  as  he  returned  to  New 
South  Wales  he  formally  addressed  all  the  Australa- 
sian Governments  upon  the  subject,  and  at  first  re- 
ceived very  dubious  answers.     But  he  was  not  to  be 
denied,  thcfugh  even  after  the  Conference  had  been 
arranged  to  meet  in  Melbourne,  in  February,  1890, 
grave  doubts  were  expressed  whether  any  good  would 
come  of  it.     But  when  the  delegates  met,  and  had  in 
public  to  give  voice  to  their  views,  no  one  was  will- 
ing to  show  himself  in  so  impatriotic  and  narrow  an 
aspect  as  to  appear  in  opposition  to  a  movement  which 
the  public  press  warmly  endorsed.     The  veteran.  Sir 
Henry  Parkes,  was  hailed  as  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment ;  and  if  there  were  soreness  that  he  had  pre- 
viously so  bespattered  the  Federal  Council,  it  was 
suppressed.     Resolutions  were  passed  to  the  effect 
that  Federation  was  desirable,  and  that  the  respective 
Parliaments  should  be  applied  to  appoint  delegates 
(not  exceeding  seven  from  each  colony)  to  a  National 
Convention  to  meet  early  in  1891,  the  deliberations  of 
which  are  even  now  in  part  only  before  us.    If  Fed- 
eration be  accomplished  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  will  link  his  name  with  it  and 
stands  a  good  chance  of  being  the  first  Premier  of 
the  Federated  Government.     It  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  prior  to  General  Edwards's  appearing  on  the 
scene.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  had  on  various  occasions 
advocated  the  cause  of  federation,  but,  then,  it  was 
to  be  a  federation  after  New  South  Wales'  own  heart 

HIS  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  CHINESE. 

The  ready  speech,  the  eloquence,  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes. 
is  undoubted.     He  oftentimes  permits  his  utterances 
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to  overrun  judicious  bounds,  occasionally  even  the 
bounds  of  propriety.  He  has  latterly  been  seen  in 
the  light  of  an  advocate  of  female  suffrage ;  and  in 
August*  1889,  remarked  that  *'for  every  reason, 
women  should  have  a  voice  in  framing  the  laws,  and 
he  thought  that  the  participation  of  women  in  the 
voting  would  exercise  a  softening  and  refining  effect 
upon  our  popular  elections."  Upon  the  Chinese 
question,  Sir  Henry  Parkes  made  a  speech  (May, 
1888)  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Chinese  Restric- 
tion Bill,  which  gives  a  fair  idea  of  his  style  of 
rhetoric  : 

"I  maintain  that  in  a  colony  like  New  South 
Wales  it  is  our  duty  to  preserve  the  tjrpe  of  the 
British  nation,  and  we  ought  not,  for  any  considera- 
tion whatever,  to  admit  any  element  that  will  de- 
tract from,  or  in  any  appreciable  degree  lower,  that 
admirable  type  of  nationality.     I  contend  that  we 
have  arrived  at  a  stage  when  a  technical  observance 
of  the  law  is  not  obligatory.     Is  it,  I  ask,  a  safe, 
wise,  or  tolerable  thing  for  us  to  have  nearly  60,000 — 
I  am  speaking  of  all  the  Colonies — of  these  men,  be- 
longing to  an  alien  race,  out  of  touch  with  us  in 
faith,  in  law,  in  tradition,  in  everything  that  en- 
dears life — to  have  60,000  of  these  men,  with  no  nat- 
ural companions,  in  the  midst  of  our  society  ?    Is 
not  that  a  thing  to  be  resisted  by  everyone  that 
wishes  well  to  the  social  fabric  of  this  new  country? 
This  Oovemment  stated  its  case  to  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment fairly  and  in  the  interests  of  these  Colonies. 
They  put  forward  their  case  in  the  interests  of  pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  the  union  of  the  Empire. 
But  great  delay  resulted,  and  it  was  necessary  at  last 
to  remind  the  Imperial  authorities  that  we  had  re- 
ceived no  answer.     After  the  lapse  of  some  consider- 
able time  we  received  this  message :  '  Referring  to 
your  telegram  of  April  26th,  no  foundation  for  report 
that  Her  Biajesty's  Oovemment  refuse  to  negotiate 
with  t^e  Chinese  Government.     Negotiations  being 
carefuUy  considered,  Her  Majesty  *s  Government  fully 
recognize  strength  of  feeling.'    I  say  that  if,  after 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  for  this  long  time  had 
been  inflicted  upon  any  private  person,  a  message  of 
that  kind  was  received,  it  would  be  held  as  a  specious 
device  to  cover  culpable  negligence  of  the  interests 
of  these  great  Colonies.     I  venture  to  say  that  few 
other  masterful  displays  of  indifference  on  the  part 
of  persons  who  consider  a  petty  quarrel  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  gigantic  interests  of  these  magnifi- 
cent Colonies  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  British  histoiy.    I 
say  this  earnestly  to  preserve  the  etiquette  of  the 
Empire  with  as  loyal  a  feeling  to  the  Queen  as  any 
nutn  among  Her  Biajesty's  subjects ;  but  we  must  be 
loyal  to  ourselves,  we  must  be  loyal  to  the  Constitu- 
I     tion  under  which  we  live,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
I     be  true  to  ourselves  is  to  show  that  we  have  an  appre- 
I     ciation  of  the  great  privileges  which  we  possess,  and 
'     which  we  will  never  suffer  to  be  impaired.     In  this 
crisis  of  the  Chinese  question  we  have  acted  calmly, 
with  a  desire  to  see  the  way  before  us ;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  have  acted  with  decision,  and  we 
don't  mean  to  turn  back.     Neither  for  Her  Majesty's 


ships  of  war,  nor  Her  Majesty's  representative  on  the 
spot,  nor  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  do  we  intend  to 
turn  back  from  our  purpose,  which  is  to  terminate 
the  landing  of  the  Chinese  here  for  ever. '  * 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  carried  the  whole  Assembly  with 
him,  passing  the  bill  through  all  its  stages  in  one 
day.  Happily  the  Legislative  Council  thought  it 
out,  and  extracted  the  entire  sting  from  the  measure. 
There  is  some  advantage,  therefore,  in  a  second 
Chamber  in  a  headstrong  colony  led  by  a  headstrong 
statesman. 

SIR  HENKY  AT  HOMB. 

For  upward  of  fifty  years  Sir  Henry  Parkes  has 
been  a  New  South  Welshman,  and  for  half  that  time 
he  has  been  the  dominant  man  in  his  colony.  He  is  a 
splendid  leader  of  men,  revelling  in  Parliamentary 
warfare  and  the  heat  of  debate,  but  does  not  shine 
in  departmental  administration.  It  is,  perhaps, 
nothing  derogatory  that  he  is  so  extensively  carica- 
tured, in  the  pages  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin.  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  can  be  a  good  friend  if  he  is  allowed 
his  own  way — though  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
has  in  times  past  borrowed  money  from  most  of  them 
and  not  often  let  them  in — but  it  can  never  be  said  of 
him  that  he  has  ever  enriched  himself  at  the  expense 
of  his  colony.  On  the  contrary  he  has  mostly  been 
in  monetary  difiiculties,  which  have  at  times,  it  is 
said,  actually  forced  him  into  retirement,  and  have 
rendered  his  promises  to  pay  and  even  his  cheques 
doubtful  securities.  Happily  those  times  are  now 
past,  since  he  made  an  arrangement  with  his  credi- 
tors on  taking  office  in  1887.  At  present  hobbling 
about  the  grounds  at  Hampton  Villa,  talking  to  his 
parrots,  listening  to  his  Engli#i  blackbirds  and 
thrushes,  or  watching  the  Ibis  brought  to  him  from 
Egypt,  or  the  kangaroo  which  hops  contentedly 
about,  or  his  mongoose  from  Ceylon — for  he  owns 
quite  a  menagerie— or  sitting  with  his  family  and 
may  be  a  few  intimate  friends,  he,  when  at  home, 
shakes  off  the  atmosphere  of  political  strife  which 
elsewhere  surrounds  him,  and  •  lives  a  quiet  and  re^ 
tired  life. 


•  < 


FUNG  OUT  OUR  FLAG. 


I  f 


We  may  be  pardoned  for  concluding  this  accoimt 
with  the  extract  of  a  few  verses  from  another  short 
Australian  poem,  this  time  of  a  patriotic  tyx)e,  by 
Sir  Henry  Parkes : — 

**  Fling  oat  the  flag — our  virgin  flag — 
Which  foenum's  shot  has  never  rent, 
And  plant  it  high  on  mount  and  crag, 
O'er  busy  town  and  lonely  tent; 


u 


Where  commerce  rears  her  stately  halls^ 
And  where  the  miner  rends  the  rock ; 

Where  the  sweet  rain  on  cornfield  falls, 
Where  pastures  feed  the  herd  and  flock ; 


'*  Still  let  it  float  o'er  homes  of  peace, 
Our  starry  cross— our  glorious  sign ! 
While  Nature's  bounteous  gifts  increase, 
And  freedom's  glories  brighter  shine  1 


THREE  EMPIRE  BUILDERS. 
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RHODES*   IDEAS  ARE  AMERICAN. 

Mr.  Rhodes'  political  ideas  are  all  American.  The 
federal  idea  he  usually  calls  the  American  idea,  and 
to  him  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  is  chiefly  important 
because  it  will  open  the  door  to  the  Americanization 
of  the  British  Constitution.  He  would  give  Ireland 
and  every  other  English-speaking  community  in  the 
Queen's  dominions  Home  Rule  as  in  the  States. 
He  would  allow  each  of  them  almost  imlimited  free- 
dom to  manage  their  domiestic  affairs  as  they  pleased. 
He  distinctly  affirms  that  he  would  regard  the  estab- 
lishment of  slavery — to  take  a  crucial  test — as  a 
matter  entirely  within  the  competence  of  each  self - 
governed  commimity.  On  this  point  it  is  possible  a 
closer  study  of  the  American  experiment  may  con- 
vince him  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  the  doctrine  of 
State  rights  too  far. 

A  MAN  OP  IMPERIAL  MOULD. 

Mr.  Rhodes  is  an  indomitable  man.  The  supreme 
characteristic  of  the  English  race,  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone defined  the  other  day  as  that  of  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  a  practical  end  and  a  resolute  persistence  in 
using  the  most  effective  means  of  attaining  it  is  also 
the  supreme  characteristic  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  He  has  a 
keen  sense  of  political  proportion.  He  is  busy  just 
now  in  South  Africa — South  Africa  which  is  the 
very  keystone  of  the  ai*ch  of  the  Imperial  future — but 
when  he  was  in  London  he  was  much  more  intensely 
interested  in  the  fate  of  Sir  John  MacDonald  at  the 
Canadian  elections  than  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
negotiations  about  Manica.  He  marvelled  constantly 
at  the  preoccupation  of  such  a  statesman  as  Mr.  Bal- 
four in  the  petty  brutalities  of  the  coercion  of  Ire- 
land. He  sees,  as  few  of  those  who  sit  in  Westmin- 
ster see.  that  oiu*  Empire  is  "on  the  make. ' '  In 
the  next  ten  years  it  wiU  either  be  made  or  marred. 
But  for  the  most  part  he  prophesied  to  deaf  ears. 
Not,  indeed,  that  there  were  none  who  listened. 
But  the  ordinary  average  society  person  and  party 
politician  heard  him,  as  one  hears  the  northeaster 
howling  outside  the  casement,  with  a  shudder. 
Sometimes  when  he  was  in  very  imcongenial  com- 
pany, he  reminded  me  of  an  impatient  Qoth  listen- 
ing to  the  yammering  of  Alexandrian  Sophists.  But 
his  presence  was  healthful  and  stimulating.  Here, 
at  least,  was  a  genuine  man,  strong,  self-reliant,  re- 
sourceful, who  knew  his  own  mind,  and  who  cared 
only  for  his  cause.  He  was  like  a  breath  of  the  fresh 
pure  air  of  the  veldt  in  the  midst  of  the  stale  tobacco 
smoke  of  a  London  club. 

A  MILUONAIRB  WITH  BRAINS. 

Millions  usually  crush  the  brains  out  of  their 
poasesBor.  Imimense  wealth  tends  to  emasculate  the 
character  and  convert  the  man  into  a  mere  Chubb 
patent  safe  in  breeches.  Millionaires,  like  the  old 
knights  who  heaped  on  armor,  and  ever  more  armor, 
until  they  almost  lost  the  faculty  of  locomotion  or 
of  movement,  seldom  have  soul  enough  to  move  their 
millions.    These  faculties  are  exhausted  by  the  mere 


effort  of  keeping  them.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  not  a  million- 
aire of  that  type.  To  him  money  is  but  the  means  to 
an  end.  He  would  no  more  dream  of  hoarding  it  for 
its  ovra  sake  than  a  party  leader  would  hoard  the 
votes  of  his  followers.  A  million  is  a  sceptre,  that 
is  all.  It  is  an 'instrument  of  power ;  if  you  like,  a 
weapon  of  ambition.  But  it  is  held  only  for  its  uses, 
not  for  itself.  If  Mr.  Rhodes  marvelled  much  at  the 
politicians  squeaking  and  scratching  over  the  im- 
measurably vast  destiny  of  the  English  speaking 
world,  to  use  Schiller's  metaphor,  like  rats  scram- 
bling over  the  club  of  Hercules,  his  amazement 
knew  no  bounds  when  contemplating  the  aimless 
lives  of  most  of  the  modem  millionaires.  Their  de- 
light in  social  trivialities,  their  eager  pursuit  of  the 
baubles  of  fashion  and  convention,  seemed  to  him  as 
contemptible  as  the  masquerades  and  buffooneries  in 
which  the  baser  Caesars  wasted  the  time  given  them 
for  the  government  of  the  world.  Some  day  we  may 
have  a  Mission  to  Millionaires,  and  when  that  day 
comes  Mr.  Rhodes  will  be  the  chief  missioner. 


HIS  HEALTH  AND  PHYSIQUE. 

Mr.  Rhodes  is  pre-eminently  a  public -spirited 
man.  He  is  too  full  of  his  cause  to  have  any  energy 
left  to  think  of  himself,  excepting  so  far  as  he  is  an 
instrument  for  furthering  his  cause.  Even  in  that 
sense  he  is  not  sufficiently  mindful  of  himself.  At 
table  he  will  eat  and  drink  whatever  is  set  before 
him,  not  apparently  caring  whether  it  is  French 
cookery  or  stewed  beefsteak.  He  is  so  absorbed  in 
his  talk,  in  his  dreams,  in  his  projects,  that  he  has 
not  enough  mind  left  to  think  about  his  stomach. 
Hence,  there  is  a  story  that  one  day  at  the  Cape,  when 
De  Beers  stock  fell  low  and  the  Portuguese  were 
troublesome,  he  drank — surely  without  knowing  it 
— a  whole  bottle  of  yellow  Chartreuse.  Fortunately, 
the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  great  amalgamator 
seems  to  be  as  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich,  for  next 
morning  early  he  was  up  and  about  on  the  parade  in 
his  flannels  as  if  the  Chartreuse  had  been  but  spring 
water. 

Yet  Mr.  Rhodes,  although  as  strong  as  a  horse  and 
as  tough  as  an  elephant,  was  once  booked  as  a  victim 
of  consumption.  He  was  one  of  the  rowing  men  at 
Oxford,  and  one  day  when  on  the  river  an  icy  blast 
from  the  northeast  caught  his  chest,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  both  hmgs  were  condenmed  as  tubercu- 
lous. To  save  his  life  he  went  to  South  Africa.  In 
the  fine  dry  air  of  that  Imperial  sanatorium  the 
tubercles  disappeared.  The  disease,  indeed,  seems 
but  to  have  been  a"  finger-post  of  Providence. 

THE  COMING  MAN. 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  the  face  of  a  Caesar,  the  ambition 
of  a  Loyola,  and  the  wealth  of  a  Croesus.  He  is  the 
Diamond  King,  the  Cape  Premier,  the  President  of 
the  Chartered  Company,  which  has  added  the  land 
of  Ophir  to  the  British  Empire,  and  he  is  only 
thirty-eight  years  old.  Is  it,  then,  surprising  that  he 
should  be  generally  recognized  by  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see  as  the  Coming  Man  ? 
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IN  CONCLUSION. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  draw  the  obvious  moral  of 
this  rapid  survey  of  the  three  foremost  personalities 
in  the  British  Colonial  dominions.  It  is  written  upon 
every  line  of  the  record  of  their  self-reliant  careers. 
These  men,  heirs  of  the  glories  of  the  old  fatherland, 
*  *  nurslings  of  one  mighty  mother, ' '  are  too  much 
Britons  to  remain  subjects  of  the  Empire  which  re- 
fuses to  admit  them  within  the  pale  of  the  enfr^- 
chized  citizens.  Sir  John  Macdonald  may  carry 
astuteness  beyond  the  limits  respected  by  Disraeli. 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  may  be  little  more  than  a  vener- 
able relic  of  a  famous  past,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  may  be 
as  audacious  and  unscrupulous  as  his  worst  enemies 
paint  him ;  but  whether  saints  or  sinners,  these  men 
are  statesmen  of  no  parochial  world.  They  are  of 
the  calibre  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  competent  to  meet 
in  council  the  sagest  of  Her  Majesty's  advisers,  the 
most  experienced  of  the  Privy  Council.  They  repre- 
sent forces  with  which  every  one  will  have  to  reckon. 
The  future  of  the  Empire — nay,  even  the  very  ques- 
tion whether  there  will  be  any  futm*e  for  the  Empire 
at  all,  whether  indeed,  tliere  will  be  any  Empire  sur- 
viving to  face  the  twentieth  century — depends  upon 
whether  these  men  and  their  like  can  be  added  to  the 
available  stock  of  statemanship  on  which  Downing 
Street  can  count.  If  they  can  be,  then  so  far  from 
the  Victorian  age  representing  the  sunset  glories  of 
British  Imperial  destinies,  it  will  be  but  as  the  splen- 
dors heralding  tlie  coming  day. 

The  note  of  all  the  Colonial  statesmen  is  self-reli- 
ance and  independence,  Tliey  mean  to  go  their  way 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  England ;  the  only 
question,  indeed,  that  seems  to  weigh  with  them  is 
whether  they  can  compel  England  also  to  go  their 
way.  For  they  are  men  of  a  newer  world.  They  are 
face  to  face  with  the  immense,  incalculable,  and  un- 
considered possibilities  of  larger  continents  and  nas- 
cent empires.  The  Colonists,  fresh  from  the  battle 
with  the  wilderness,  invigorated  by  breathing  the 
uncontaminated  air  of  the  bush  and  the  ocean,  have 
much  more  of  the  rude  daring  of  our  ancestors  than 
the  more  or  less  over-civilized  products  of  the  West 
End  London  clubs.  Tliey  are  Elizabethans  bom  in  the 
age  of  Victoria.  They  have  the  energies,  the  resources, 
the  saucy  audacity  and  somewhat  unscrupulous 
crafts  of  the  Raleighs  and  the  Drakes,  the  Sidneys 
and  the  Cecils.  Tliey  are  no  mere  barnacles  on  tlie 
ship  of  State.  They  represent  no  small  portion  of  the 
furnace  fire  which  will  either  blow  up  the  boiler,  or, 
if  rightly  directed,  will  propel  the  Imperial  craft  tri- 
umphantly through  the  stormiest  seas. 

If  ever  Home  Rule  is  established  in  Ireland,  it  will 
be  imder  the  stimulus  of  the  Colonial  example :  and 
if  it  is  to  be  wisely  worked,  the  great  experiment 
will  have  to  be  conducted  by  an  Administration  in 
whose  innermost  councils  they  or  such  men  as  they 


have  some  of  the  highest  seats.  The  Home  Hule  born 
of  despair  was  necessarily  foredoomed  to  ignominious 
defeat.  The  Home  Rule  which  alone  will  command 
the  suffrages  of  an  Imperial  race,  is  the  Home  Rule 
which  will  be  conceded,  not  from  despair,  but  from 
confidence  in  the  future  destinies  of  oiu:  world-cir- 
cling Empire. . 

There  is  not  an  English-speaking  statesman  outside 
the  British  Islands,   who,  if  he  were  made  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Empire  and  given  carte  blanche  to 
take  whatever  measures  he  deemed  indispensable  to 
strengthen  and  unite  the  Queen's  dominions,  would 
not  begin  with  conferring  upon  the  Irish  some  meas- 
ures of  local  self-government  that  would  steady  the 
Hibernian  mind  by  the  burden  of  responsibilit}',  and 
sober  the   Celts  by  the  education   derived  from  the 
exercise  of  power.     Ireland  is  the  Achilles  heel  of  the 
Empire.      There  and  tliere  alone  under  the  British 
flag  you  have  a  local  population  which  can  lay  the 
blame  of  its  misfortunes  and  disappointments  on 
other  shoulders  than  those  of  its  elected  representa- 
tives, and  there,  therefore,  as  by  an  imperious  and 
unfaltering  instinct,  all  these  Colonial  administrator) 
would  begin,  and  by  necessity  they  would  apply  to 
Ireland  the  same  specific  for  discontent  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  the  only  efficacious  remedy 
when  the  local  population  is  in  more  or  less  fretful 
suppressed  revolt   against   tlie  Imperial  authority. 
But  they  would  do  this,  not  to  dismember  the  Em- 
pire but  to  consolidate  it.     Their  Hoine  Rule  would 
have  as  its  primary  object  the  establishment  of  an 
indestructible  union  of  Ireland  with  the  rest  of  the 
Queen ' s  dominions.    They  would  establish  that  popu- 
lar content  which  springs  from  allowing  people  to 
manage  their  own  local  affairs  in  their  own  chosen 
way. 

Hence  the  Cabinet  which  establishes  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland  should  contain,  whoever  else  is  left  out. 
Representatives  of  Canada,  of  Africa,  and  of  Austral- 
asia. In  these  three  great  divisions  of  the  Empire, 
statesmen  have  been  trained  from  their  youth  up  in 
handling,  as  practical  problems  of  everyday  life,  the 
congeries  of  questions  which  are  raised  by  any  at- 
tempt to  establish  Home  Rule.  The  statesmen  at 
Westminster  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  tyros  who 
have  never  served  their  apprenticeship  in  the  political 
workshop  in  which  these  Colonists  are  old  journey- 
men. Britain's  own  needs,  as  least  as  much  as  the 
legitimate  claims  of  the  Colonies,  demand  their  pre 
sence  in  the  next  Cabinet.  In  this  way,  who  knows 
but  that  the  weakness  of  the  Liberals  of  Great  Britain 
in  men  of  the  first  rank  as  administrators  and  states- 
men may  yet  be  the  saving  of  the  Empire  by  necessi- 
tating the  admission  within  the  magic  circle  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  hardier  and  more  vigorous  sons  of 
Great  Britain  beyond  the  seas. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


Few  fe«tnm  of  The  Revixw  of  Rzvikwb  h&ve  been 
more  widely  approved  thui  the  selections  from  the  iUus- 
trated  comic  papers  o(  the  world.  Tltia  month  it  ii 
tomid  coDTenleut  to  give  more  space  than  can  UEuallf 

o  "  quotatioDB "  from  a  very  wide  range  of 
The  first  three  pages  of  the  seven  devoted 

liave  to  do  with  the  three  subjects  of  the 
character-sketchea.  "Spy,"  the  clever  cartoooist,  whose 
"take-off "of  some  pubUc  man  in  each  weekly  issue  of 
Vfinity  Fair  iB  uauaUy  an  event  of  the  week  in  London, 
has  mode  a  drawing  of  Hr.  Rhodes,  which  he  simply 
labels  "Tbe  Cape."  meaning  apparently  l*)  intiraale  that 
Hr.  Rhodes  is  Uie  soul  and  Ute  of  all  the  affairs  of  South 
Africa.  We  have  also  reproduced,  In  greatly  diminiahed 
siie,  a.  clever  cartoon  of  Mr.  Rhodett  that  appeared  in  the 
Full  Matt  Bud^t  last  month,  entitled  "  The  Colossus  of 
Rhodes." 

Tbe  next  page  should  interest  our  American  readers,  as 
givinK  them  an  idea  of  tbe  sort  of  caricature  work  that  is 
done  m  tbe  antipodes.  It  contains  several  drawings  from 
the  Sydney  Bulletin,  representing  Sir  Heni?  Farkes,  first 
as  the  shaper  of  AuHlrallau  destinies,  and  second  as  an 
official  BCUiptor  and  an  official  poet — Sir  Henry's  weak- 
ness being  his  literary  effusions.  Another  cartoon  on 
this  page  represents  Lord  Carrington  tying  the  tail  of  the 
Brit&b  lion  to  the  tail  of  the  Australian  kangaroo,  with 
the  result  that  ultimately  the  kangaroo  wage  tbe  lion  ia- 


"THE  CAPE."    Fivm  " 


stead  of  nW  versa.  It  is  a  capital  page.  On  the  next  ap- 
pear two  cartoons  from  Toronto  QHu — one  of  the  clever- 
est comic  papers  in  the  whole  world — both  referring  to 
Sir  John  Hacdouald.  At  the  bottom  of  tbe  paee  is  repro- 
duced a  Tory  cartoon  which  had  a  very  great  effect  in  the 
recent  election.  It  representa  Canadian  industry  as  at 
present  walled  in  and  protected  from  the  high  flood-tide 
of  American  competition  only  by  Sir  John  Macdonald's 
protective  tariff  barrier.  Tbe  neit  page  cimtains  four 
small  cartoons  relating  to  American,  Canadian,  and 
British  subjects.  Tbe  first,  one  of  Kepplcr's  admirable 
drawlngB  from  Puck,  represents  the  magnet  of  American 
business  interests  inevitably  drawing  Canada  toward 
thU  country,  whUe  the  strained  and  yielding  bond  of  a 
conservative  majority  alone  holds  tbe  maiden  back.  The 
nest,  drawn  by  another  brilliantly  successful  American 
caricaturist,  Mr.  Glllam,  of  J-udyr,  represents  the  April- 
fool  joke  that  certain  anti-Cleveland  democrats  are  sup- 
posed to  be  playing  upon  Mr.  Cleveland  relative  to  the 
silver  question  and  a  renoniination.  We  also  reproduce 
from  firip  another  of  J.  W.  Bengougb's  inimitable  Cana- 
dian political  cartoons,  this  one  representing  Sir  John 
Macdonald  as  likely  to  find  "  ticklish  skating  when  the 
new  Parliament  convenes,  hlB  strength  happening  to  lie 
with  the  delegates  from  the  provinces  on  the  oul«r  edges 
of  the  Dominion,  while  tbe  great  central  provinces  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  have  gone  against  him.  At  the  bot- 
torn  of  this  page  is  a  bit  of  a  production  fromSf,  Stephen' t 
(London)  Rerieu;  representing  Lord  Salisbury  as  a  lay 
figure,  with  the  Labor-Question  Infant  in  his  amis,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  another,  with  his  Home-Rule  pet. 

On  the  ne«  page  Mr.  Gladstone  is  depicted  by  tbe 
comic  artist  of  Moiiii  sAine  as  trying  to  keep  his  balance, 
while  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr,  Pamell  are  teetering  oa 
the  "moral  see-saw."  At  the  bottom  of  the  pa^  are  two 
French  cartoons,  one  from  ie  Qrelof  and  the  olher  from 
La  Silhnurtle,  both  representing  the  (terman  Emperor  as 
in  a  frenzy  on  account  of  tbe  recent  behavior  of  tbe 
French  respecting  tiie  exhibition  of  their  works  of  art. at 
Berlin. 
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THE  FALI.EN  COL088U& -^Vom  "npaperfolh  - 


Th«  RoiDAD  comic  paper,  II  I^per- 
galto,  presents  us  with  a,  striking  car- 
toon depleting  Bismarck  as  a  fallen 
Colossus,  with  all  the  statesmen  of 
continental  Europe  as  pigmies  climb- 
ing over  the  niiiu  of  that  massive 
form.  Rudiui  sits  on  his  bead,  while 
Constans,  CapHvi,  Kalnob?,  and 
other  leading  statesmen  are  clam- 
bering on  his  back.  At  the  bottom 
ot  this  page  is  reproduced  from 
Funny  Folkt  (London)  a  drawing 
that  liluitrates  a  very  different  state 
of  politics  In  the  "  snug  little  island," 
where,  instead  ot  concerning  them- 
selves aixiut  fallen  giants  like  Bis- 
marck, all  the  active  politicians  are 
paying  homage  to  that  living  Colos- 
sus, tile  giant  "  King  of  Labor,"  who 
sits  on  his  plain  throne  with  a  sledge- 
hammer tn  his  band,  and  receives  the 
homage  of  the  leaders  of  every  party. 

The  interview  with  Sir  John  Qorgt, 
published  lost  month  in  The  Review 
or  RiviEWB,  has  had  a  remarkable 
effect  upon  British  public  opinion; 
while  the  Interview  with  Mr.  A.  J. 
Mimdella.  asynopsiBut  which  appears 
among  the  leading  artlcleH  in  this 
month's  Review,  shows  what  the 
official  attitude  of  the  Libera^  party 
is  toward  the  general  labor  reform 
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THE  REUNION  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

FROM  AN  ADDRESS  AT  BRADFORD  BY  W.   T.   STEAD. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,    in  connection  with  the  founding  of  The  Review  op  Reviews, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  organized  throughout  Great  Britain  a  body  which  was  designated   ''The  AssociatioD 
of  Helpers. ' '    It  was  the  object  of  this  Association  to  be  able  in  a  concerted  way  at  any  given  moment 
to  obtain  information  from  every  locality  in  England  as  to  any  particular  condition  of  affairs  or  any 
prevailing  state  of  opinion  touching  any  given  subject.     The  Association  has  been  able  to  dispense  with 
a  very  rigid  constitution,  and  is  held  together  chiefly  by  a  liv^  and  robust  interest  in  social  progress. 
Very  much  of  usefulness  has  already  been  accomplished  by  it.      Thus,   it  has  interested  itself  in  the 
question  of  literature  in  the  niunerous  poorhouses  of  England,   with  the  result  of  a  great  increase  in 
Uie  supply  of  good  reading  matter  to  the  superannuated  occupants  of  those  establishments.     It  has  taken 
actively  in  hand  the  plan  of  summer  country  holidays  for  poor  children  in  cities.     It  has  looked  into 
the  question  of  feeding  poor  children  in  the  public  schools  through  volimtary  effort  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
public  school  boards.     Just  at  present  it  is  engaged  in  the  collection  of  exhaustive  •information  to  show  how 
much  has  been  practically  accomplished  in  the  various  towns  of  Great  Britain  in  the  substitution  of  coffee- 
houses and  workingmen's  clubs  for  the  drinking  saloon,   or  "public  house"  as  Englishmen  say.      In 
a  great  variety  of  other  ways  this  Association  has  busied  itself  with  the  promotion  of  sound  moral  and 
social  reforms,  and  with  the  education  of  public  opinion  in  right  directions.      In  March  the  Helpers 
held  their  first  annual  conference,   the  meeting  being  at  Bradford ;  and  Mr.  Stead  delivered  before  the 
conference  two  brief   addresses,    one  of  which  he  entitled    **The  Reunion  of  Christendom,'*  and  the 
other  ' '  The  Citizen  Christ ' ' — his  idea  in  the  first  address  being  the  imion  of  all  Christian  men  and 
women  in  co-operative   efforts    for    the   practical    welfare  of  society,   and  his  cardinal  thought  in  the 
second  address  being,   that  true  citizenship  should  carry  into  the  political  life  of  the  community  the 
principles  of  Christ  worked  out  in  thoroughly  modem  and  timely  ways.     The  more  essential   portions 
of  these  addresses  are  herewith  printed  imder  the  general  title  ' '  The  Reimion  of  Christendom. ' ' 


*  *  The  reunion  of  Christendom,  * '  said  a  friend  to 
me ;  *  *  that  surely  is  a  large  order. "  I  do  not  think 
it  is  an  impossible  one.  If  you  mean  by  the  re- 
imion of  Christendom  that  all  Christians  have  to 
live  in  peace  with  one  another,  I  admit  that  is  an 
absurd  idea.  But  I  would  beg  of  you  to  observe  that 
my  reimion  of  Christendom  postulates  at  the  begin- 
ning that  the  various  Churches  shall  continue  to 
hate  each  other  for  the  love  of  Qod  as  much  as  they 
think  it  necessary. 

WHAT  IT  DOES  NOT  MEAN. 

To  ask  that  they  should  all  love  each  other  as  breth- 
ren— to  ask  for  that  would  be  to  demand  the  impos- 
sible, at  least  without  a  manifest  miracle.  I  do  not 
propose  to  ask  for  a  miracle  in  order  to  make  a  be- 
ginning ;  neither  do  I  ask  for  the  abandonment  or 
even  for  the  modification  of  any  of  the  distinctive 
formulas  or  creeds  or  ritual  of  the  existing  churches ; 
for  is  tliere  a  Christian  in  Christendom  who  does  not 
know  that  a  reunion  as  it  is  ordinarily  understood, 
is  utterly  impossible?  The  whole  human  race  might 
go  down  into  the  flames  of  eternal  perdition  rather 
than  Catholic,  Protestant,  Socinian,  and  Trinitarian 
would  abate  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  their  fine-spun 
theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Infinite,  or  as  to  the 
precise  form  and  measure  of  the  courtly  dialect  m 
which  the  creature  ought  to  conmiunicate  with  the 
Creator.  If  by  reimion  of  Christendom  there  were 
meant  the  establishment  of  a  general  agreement 
among  Churches  as  to  the  precise  fashion  of  ecclesi- 
astical tippets,  or  the  exact  pronunciation  of  tlieo- 


logical  shibboleths,  we  might  as  well  abandon  the 
task  in  disgust  and  despair.  But  there  is  no  reason 
either  for  disgust  or  despair.  These  things  do  not 
matter.  They  are  not  of  the  essence.  They  have 
been  always  only  means  to  an  end ;  important^  no 
doubt — immensely  important^but  not  important 
enough  to  be  allowed  to  be  barriers  in  the  way  of  re- 
union on  the  ground  common  to  all  Churches,  and  to 
many  outside  all  churches.  But  for  the  attainment  of 
the  great  ends  of  all  Christian  men,  I  think  that 
such  an  Association  might,  if  it  were  carried  oUft  in 
a  businesslike  manner,  do  more  to  obtain  what  the 
Church  was  constituted  to  secure  than  anything  I 
have  seen  in  my  time. 

LEAVE  THE  CREEDS  AS  THEY  ARE. 

For  this  reunion  of  Christendom  is  not  a  reunion 
of  creed  or  formula ;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  in 
such  a  reunion  as  that.  The  Churches  will  never,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  agree  to  formulate  their  creeds  in 
the  same  terms,  and  it  would  be  a  great  bore  if 
they  did.  If  we  were  all  able  to  say  exactly  what  we 
thought  of  the  Infinite  in  the  same  terms,  it  would 
be  a  very  dull  time,  for  it  is  only  by  the  endless  con- 
flict and  struggle  in  religion,  as  in  other  things,  that 
we  are  able  to  improve  and  extend  the  area  of  our 
vision.  And  it  would  not  only  be  a  bore,  implying 
barren  uniformity  of  mind,  but  it  would  really  not 
help  us  materially  toward  the  end  we  have  in  view. 
For  instance,  take  the  formula  which  has  laid  like  a 
great  barrier  reef  between  the  Extern  and  Western 
Churches,  the  dogma  by  which  one  Church  explains 
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ibsX  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity  proceeds  from  tlie 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  other  declares  that  tiie 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone.  Now, 
suppose — for  we  can  at  least  imagine  a  miracle — that 
a  certain  number  of  mitred  ecclesiastics  in  vestments 
and  doctors'  hoods,  representing  the  Oriental,  the 
Roman,  and  the  English  Churches,  could  contrive 
soipe  form  of  sound  words  which  would  enable  them 
to  say  that  they  agreed  upon  the  abstruse  and  mysti- 
cal question  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
what  a  psean  of  pious  gratulation  would  go  up  from 
a  reunited  Christendom  I  But  really  and  truly  would 
the  several  Churches  be  one  whit  nearer  a  real  union  ? 
Every  one  knows  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Filioque, 
as  it  is  called,  has  absolutely  no  perceptible  in- 
fluence upon  the  ordinary  daily  life  of  the  average 
citizen.  He  has  in  many  cases  not  even  heard  that 
such  a  dogma  exists.  An  agreement  to  compromise 
on  the  IHlioque  would  be  to  him  like  a  mathematical 
discovery  of  the  squaring  of  the  circle — no  more  and 
no  less.  It  is  the  same  with  the  questions  of  ritual. 
Not  only  is  agreement  on  these  points  impossible,  but 
it  would  not  be  a  reimion  worth  much  even  if  it  were 
brought  about. 

REUNITE  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  MAN. 

But  if  the  reunion  of  Christendom  is  impossible  on 
the  basis  of  creed  and  ritual,  on  what  basis  is  it  pos- 
sible? I  assert  it  is  possible  on  one  groimd  and  one 
groimd  only. 

What  is  that  ground?  It  is  the  seeking  and  the 
saving  of  the  lost ;  the  making  of  life  worth  living 
for  all ;  the  redemption  of  mankind  from  evils  which 
render  impossible  a  human,  much  less  a  divine,  life. 
In  a  word,  it  is  fidelity  to  the  great  word,  * '  Inas- 
much as  ye  do  it  to  the  least  of  these  my  bi*ethren,  ye 
do  it  unto  me. ' ' 

**0h, '*  do  you  say,  "that  is  not  a  reunion  of 
Christendom  ;  it  is  a  mere  co-operation  of  Christians 
for  good  works.  *  *  But  what  do  we  mean  by  Chris- 
tendom ?  Christendom  is  not  a  mere  congeries  of  men 
in  tonsures  or  in  Geneva  gowns.  Christendom  means 
the  totality  of  men,  women,  and  children  living 
under  what  may  be  broadly  defined  as  Christian  in- 
fluences. To  reunite  Christendom,  in  that  broad 
sense,  demands  something  more  than  ingenious  for- 
mulas or  universal  amalgam  liturgies.  But  even 
from  the  narrower  point  of  view  of  the  Christian 
churches,  the  basis  of  reimion  for  humanitarian  ends 
is  wider  than  any  Eirenicon  propounded  by  theolo- 
gians. 

THE  TRIUMPHS  OP  CHRISTIANITY. 

If  you  look  over  the  history  of  the  world,  and  you 
are  asked  what  constitute  the  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity, what  are  the  great  works  of  the  Christian 
Church,  for  which  we  remember  it  gratefully,  what 
do  we  answer?  We  do  not  say  :  Look  at  the  Athana- 
sian  Creeds,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  Westminster 
Confessions  of  Faith.  Is  there  one  of  you.  even  the 
moet  orthodox,  when  asked,  say,  by  an  intelligent 
Chinaman  or  other  person  outside  the  Christian  faith, 


*  *  What  has  the  Christian  Church  done  for  mankind  ? ' ' 
who  would  point  to  the  Thirty  nine  Articles  or  to 
* '  Westminster  Confessions  of  Faith  ?  ' '  No.  You 
would  point  to  the  only  real  apologetic  for  Christianity 
which  appeals  to  the  non-Christian  mind.  You  wr»uld 
point  to  the  great  secular  benefits  obtained  for  man- 
kind by  the  Christian  Chiuxjh.  You  would  point  to 
the  way  in  which  the  Christian  Church  has  labored 
for  nineteen  himdred  years  in  humanizing  mankind, 
in  exorcising  the  savage  and  the  brute,  in  transform- 
ing the  whole  spirit  of  the  government  of  the  State. 
You  would  point  to  the  influence  which  the  Church 
has  exercised  in  eliminating  torture  from  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  in  the  humanizing  of  our  prisons, 
in  the  gradual  establishment  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
people  that  the  government  exists  for  the  governed 
and  not  the  governed  for  the  government.  You 
would  point  to  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  private 
war.  You  would  point  to  the  gradual  recognition  of 
the  manhood  of  man,  even  though  he  be  poor,  and 
the  claims  of  woman  to  the  rights  of  a  human  being, 
notwithstanding  her  sex.  These  are  the  great  things 
which  you  point  to  if  asked  what  Christendom  has 
done  for  the  world.  Now,  the  attainment  of  these 
things  did  not  divide  Christendom.  I  think  they  will 
reunite  Christendom  to-day  if  we  can  but  concentrate 
our  attention  upon  them  to  the  exclusion  of  perilous 
and  unprofitable  matters  of  vain  disputations. 

ALL  OUTSIDE  ORDINARY  CHURCH  WORK. 

If  we  would  set  about  doing  the  work  which  Christ 
Jesus  did  on  earth,  healing  the  sick,  visiting  the 
prisoner,  ministering  to  the  poor  and  the  oppressed — 
upon  that  platform  all  the  Christians  could  reunite. 
If  we  can  we  are  bound  to  unite,  and  each  of  us,  so 
far  as  we  can,  is  bound  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to 
bring  about  that  union.  Let  us  be  practical.  As  the 
son  of  a  Nonconformist  minister,  who  has  been  all 
his  life  a  member  of  a  Nonconformist  church,  I  recQgr 
nize  to  the  full  the  immense  service  which  the 
churches  and  chapels  of  our  land  have  rendered  to 
civil  freedom  throughout  the  world.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  ask  that  any  member  of  any  church  or  chapel 
should  intermit  for  a  single  moment  the  altruistic 
activities  which  he  or  she  is  engaged  in  his  own  little 
Bethel.  I  wish  that  we  had  only  more  little  Bethels 
than  we  have  now.  I  am  not  here  to  propose  to  found 
a  new  church.  It  is  because  I  believe  sufliciently  in 
the  churches  and  chapels  of  our  land,  and  in  those  who 
are  outside  chapels  of  our  land,  but  who  are  sincere 
Christians  in  their  works  if  not  in  their  creed,  that 
I  am  here  to-day.  I  recognize  fully  and  frankly  that 
the  majority  of  the  good  people,  meaning  those  who 
will  t^e  trouble  and  spend  time  in  doing  good  to 
their  neighbors,  are  mostly  found  in  the  churches 
and  chapels.  Yet,  while  I  ran  rapidly  over  the  list 
of  some  of  the  great  works  which  Christianity  has 
done  for  mankind,  did  it  occur  to  you  how  few  of 
these  glorious  achievements  constitute  any  part  of 
the  recognized  work  of  the  Christian  churches  to 
which  you  and  I  belong?  How  many  of  our  churches 
would  recognize  that  it  was  one  of  their  duties  as  a 
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makers   representing   the   Christian  conscience   of 
Scotland  had   gone   to   the   disputants,   and   said, 
"Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  agree  to  refer  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  still  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration 
of  some  one  whom  you  can  both  trust?" — which- 
ever side  said,  "No,  we  won't,"  then  that  Board 
could  have  used  against  the  side  that  would  not  give 
in  that  moral  excommunication  which  could  still  be 
wielded  by  our  Christian  churches  if  they  had  faitli. 
After  that  the  strike  would  not  have  lasted  a  week. 
That  is  what  might  have  been  done  if  the  Churches 
of  Scotland  had    been    united;    but  the    Christian 
churches  divided  were  as  powerless  as  if  they  had 
been  corpses  in  the  grave.      If  there  are  infidels 
among  us  to-day.  it  is  because  Christians  have  no 
faith,  because  they  don't  believe  enough  in  their 
Divine  mission  to  put  it  to  the  test.     What  I  have 
been  saying  to  you,  I  have  written  to  leading  people 
in  the  Churches  of  Scotland.    I  have  begged  and  im- 
plored them  to  do  this.     I  have  asked  them,   Wliy 
cannot  you  do  this?  and  they  have  replied,  *  *  What ! 
Unite?    Impossible!    How  can  we  imite  when  the 
Disestablishment  question  is  burning  as  it  is  to- 
day?"    Ah,  there  are  other  things  biuning  besides 
the  question  of  the  Establishment ;    passions  blaze 
fiercely,  which  are  lit  of  the  flames  of  hell.     Have 
they  to  blaze  forever  because  the  Disestablishment 
question  is  burning  now  ?     That  is  one  question 
before  the  Churches  to-day  ! 

ALCOHOL  AND  OPIUM  IN  INDIA. 

I  will  name  another  matter,  and  I  do  so  with  more 
pleasure  because  there  is  some  one  here  who  can 
speak  on  it  with  much  more  knowledge  than  I  can. 
Do  you  think  it  is  consistent  with  Uie  duty  of  a 
Christian  State  supported  by  the  votes  of  Christian 
men  to  use  its  Imperial  power  in  order  to  demoralize 
native  populations?  Do  you  think  that  it  is  right  for 
men  whom  you  and  I  pay  and  send  out,  armed  with 
the  strength  of  the  mandate  of  Cliristian  England,  to 
govern  districts  of  India,  to  allow  them,  in  order  to 
increase  the  revenue  of  India,  to  plant  grog  shops  and 
opium  shops  in  the  midst  of  a  population  who,  but  for 
this  action,  would  largely  have  been  free  either  from 
drink  or  from  opium?  I  ask  you  if  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of  anything  more  distinctly  damnable  than 
that?  Yet  it  is  not  the  special  business  of  any  Church 
to  protest.  Churches  have  got  no  end  of  things  to  do ; 
they  have  not  got  time  to  look  after  grog  shops  in 
India.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
reunion  of  EInglish  Christendom  to  protest  against  the 
demoralization  of  the  native  populations?  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  the  least  difi^culty.  If  the  facts 
were  put  plainly  before  the  Christian  Churches  they 
would  say.  *•  My  dear  sir,  this  is  damnable."  Yes, 
sir,  and  some  of  us  will  deserve  damnation  if  we 
allow  it  to  continue. 

What  is  wanted  is  some  centre  point,  some  simple 
organization,  which,  when  the  occasion  arose,  could 
summon  all  the  churches,  and  those  outside  the 
churches,  who  accept  the  Christian  idea  of  the  service 
of  man  to  a  conference  with  a  view  to  effective  action. 


WANTED,  A  COURT  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  COUNCILLORS. 

Another  great  question  is  that  relating  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  especially  of  the  present  most 
forlorn  of  the  community.  This  is  a  matter  on  which 
joint  action  is  imperative.  It  must  be  dealt  with 
locally. 

There  are  many  opportimities  in  municipal  life  for 
this  union  against  the  evils  of  pauperism,  intemper- 
ance, vice,  and  gambling.  Both  in  connection  with 
Town  Councils  and  Boards  of  Guardians  there  are 
great  opportunities  which  should  not  be  neglected. 

Whenever  there  is  a  question  which  appeals  dis- 
tinctly to  the  Christian  conscience,  then,  on  that 
question,  I  think  you  could  have  a  reunion  of  Chris- 
tendom of  a  piactical  kind.  Thereby  I  hope  it  may 
be  possible  to  constitute  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  some  semblance  of  that  great 
power  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  could  dictate  to 
emperors  and  kings,  which,  speaking  in  the  name  and 
with  the  authority  of  the  whole  moral  sense  of  the 
country,  could  say,  "This  is  the  will  of  Ood.  It  is 
your  duty  to  obey !  "  I  beg  of  you  to  disassociate  this 
great  conception  from  my  own  petty  personality ; 
judge  it  on  its  own  merits.  For  if  it  is  but  begun 
and  worked  witli  Cliristian  faith  and  English  deter- 
mination, then  long  after  I  have  mouldered  in  a 
forgotten  grave,  this  idea  will  help  in  the  saving  of 
millions  and  millions  of  men. 

The  old  doctrine  which  still  lingers  in  some  anti- 
quated quarters,  that  Christians  liave  nothing  to  do 
with  the  affairs  of  this  world,  that  this  world  is  only 
to  be  regarded  as  a  wilderness  tlirough  which  they 
have  to  hurry  with  their  loins  girded  up,  caring 
nothing  for  the  fate  of  those  on  the  wayside,  except- 
ting  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  next  world — all  that  is 
a  damnable  heresy.  What  we  liave  to  do  if  we  liave 
to  realize  the  Citizen  Clirist,  is  to  take,  each  of  us,  as 
our  ideal  in  all  our  public,  municipal,  and  political 
activities,  the  great  prayer  which  is  the  keynote  of 
the  Christian  religion,  "Our  Father,  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven. ' ' 


GOD'S  ENGLISHMEN. 


» > 


A  citizen — what  citizen  of  what  state?  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  very  small  boy  reading  in  the  Bible  of 
the  kings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  forming  a  very 
clear  and  decided  impression  that  tliese  kings  were 
very  small  fry  indeed.  But  the  Jews,  altliough  a 
very  small  race,  played  a  gi*eat  part  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Like  them  we  also  live  in  a  small  coun- 
try, but  we  too  are  called  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
world,  so  great,  so  infinite  in  its  widest  sense,  tliat  I 
am  often  filled  with  awe  that  we  English-speaking 
men  and  women  think  so  little  of  our  great  privileges 
and  our  great  responsibilities.  All  tliat  tlie  ancient 
Roman  tliought  of  Rome,  all  that  the  Greek  tliought 
of  Athens,  all  that  the  old  Jews  thought  of  Jerusalem, 
we  have  a  right  to  tliink  of  England,  our  fatherland 
— mother  of  commonwealths  who  are  filling  the  world 
with  the  EInglish  speech  and  English  ideas.  We,  too, 
are  called  of  Gknl  to  a  providential  mission,  capable 
of  iuEpiring  as  lofty  a  patriotism  as  ever  thrilled  the 
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heart  of  Jew  or  Roman.  We  have  reason  to  be  proud, 
for  we  are  citizens  of  no  mean  country.  But  our 
|)art,  great  though  it  is,  is  comparatively  small  be- 
side the  destiny  which  seems  to  be  preparing  for  our 
race  in  the  future.  In  a  hundred  years  how  many 
people  will  not  be  speaking  Ekiglish  in  the  world?  In 
a  hundred  years  the  nations  and  states  which  will 
not  speak  English  will  be  very  few  and  far  between. 
The  iron  resolution  which  makes  us  overcome  all 
obstacles  has  led  us,  of  the  imperial  race  bom  in  this 
small  island  in  the  northern  seas,  to  people  vast  con- 
tinents and  encircle  the  world  with  our  dominions. 
When  I  speak  of  our  English  destinies  of  course  I  in- 
clude that  great  republic  across  the  Atlantic,  now  un- 
fortunately for  a  hundred  years  severed  from  us  by 
the  blundering  stupidity  of  a  king  and  his  advisers, 
but  ere  long  I  hope  to  be  linked  with  us  again  not  by 
political  or  administrative  ties,  but  with  a  judicial 
nexus  in  the  shape  of  a  Supreme  Court  to  which  all 
disputes  between  England  and  America  can  be  re- 
ferred. When  I  say  *  the  Citizen  Christ, "  I  think 
first  of  the  English-speaking  people,  and  I  ask  how 
are  we  fulfilling  our  duties  to  these  millions,  these 
himdreds  of  millions,  soon  to  be  bom  with  whom 
the  whole  world  will  be  filled?  What  are  we  prepar- 
ing for  our  children  and  our  children's  children? 
Before  us  lie  as  a  race  two  great  alternatives.  The 
English-speaking  peoples  may  become,  as  Europe,  an 
anarchy  of  hostile  independent  nations,  or  we  may 
become,  as  the  American  Republic  is,  a  federation  of 
friendly  allied  states.  It  is  for  us  to  choose  which  it 
is  to  be. 

THE  ISSUES  OP  WAR  OR  PEACE. 

When  I  think  of  the  trouble  and  anxiety  and 
labor  expended  in  the  attempt  to  change  tweedledum 
into  tweedledee  in  some  political  party  squabble,  I 
am  lost  in  wonder  at  the  widespread  indifference  to 
this  question,  which,  if  it  is  not  surely  decided  now, 
will  cost  your  children  and  grandchildren  millions 
of  lives  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  treasure.  Can 
we  profess  to  lead  tlie  life  of  the  Citizen  Christ  if  we 
deliberately  or  negligently  allow  these  great  English- 
speaking  commonwealths  to  grow  up  under  condi- 
tions which  will  inevitably  lead  in  the  near  future 
to  bloodshed  and  strife?  The  first  duty  of  the 
English-speaking  man,  therefore,  if  he  would  en- 
deavor to  live  the  life  of  the  Citizen  Christ  in  the 
wide  Imperial  sense,  is  to  strengthen  all  the  ties 
which  bind  us  and  our  kinsfolk  across  the  sea,  to 
endeavor  by  all  that  is  in  us  in  every  way  to  foster 
the  idea  that  we  are  all  one  family,  although  scat- 
tered over  all  tlie  continents  and  divided  by  all  the 
seas.  But  if  you  talk  to  the  politicians  in  Parlia- 
ment how  many  of  them  ever  loi>k  further  than  the 
next  general  eKn^tion,  which  is  to  them  the  judg- 
ment day  !  Here  and  there  you  will  find,  however, 
men  of  a  larger  view.  To  promote  tlie  pacific  devel- 
opment, extension,  and  maintenance  of  the  Ekiglish- 
speaking  race,  that  I  regard  as  the  first  duty  of  any 
one  who  endeavors  to  live  what  1  call  the  life  of  the 
Citizen  Christ  in  its  broad  Im^ierial  aspei^t. 


Now  for  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  phrase  "a  Citizen 
Christ. '  *  I  use  it  to  suggest  to  each  of  you  the  ques- 
tion, What  would  Christ  Jesus  do  if  He  were  a  Toter 
on  the  Bradford  register  to-day  who  had  to  eani  His 
living  like  you  and  me?  If  He  were  such  a  votw  I 
think  He  would  look  ahead,  and  seeing  the  incakru- 
lable  horrors  of  that  International  anarchy  in  which 
the  sword  is  the  sole  Chief  Justice,  He  would  do  all 
that  in  Him  lay  to  bring  about  and  perpetuate  the 
reign  of  peace  and  law  which  should,  throughout 
the  whole  world-wide  fabric  of  our  Empire,  link 
together  all  sections  of  the  English-speaking  race  in 
one  great  family. 

THE  REMAKING  OF  MAN  IN  THE  IMAGE  OF  QOa 

That  is  the  first  thing ;  the  second  springs  oat  of 
that.  The  *  *  Condition  of  the  People  * '  question  lies 
at  the  root  of  all  our  policies.  We  have  got  to  try 
and  realize  Christ's  ideal,  to  endeavor,  broadly 
speaking,  to  remake  in  the  image  of  God  our 
brothers  and  sisters.  There  is  a  book  of  poetry  which, 
perhaps,  you  know — I  hope  you  do — which  seems  to 
me  to  have  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gtospel  in  it  than 
almost  any  book  which  is  printed  in  the  English 
language,  especially  from  this  point  of  view.  I  refer 
to  James  Russell  Lowell's  Poems.  There  is  one  in 
particular  called  *  *  The  Parable, ' '  which  seems  to 
embody  the  aspect  of  *  *  the  Citizen  Christ ' '  with 
great  fidelity.  It  is  a  parable  which  describes  Christ 
coming  to  earth  again,  and  what  He  saw  when  He 
came. 

After  telling  how  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  and 
kings  pointed  out  to  Him  that  His  images  stood 
sovereign  to  all  throughout  the  land,  it  ends  as 
follows : 

Our  Lord  sought  out  an  artisan, 
^  low-browed,  stunted,  haggard  man  ; 
And  a  motherless  girl  whose  fingers  thin 
Pushed  from  her  faintly  want  and  sin. 

These  set  He  in  the  midst  of  them, 
And  as  they  drew  back  their  garments^  hem 
For  fear  of  defilement,  **  Lo  here,"  said  He, 
'*  Are  the  images  which  ye  have  made  of  me.^ 

These  last  two  verses  embody  the  conception  which 
I  wish  to  impre^  upon  the  mind  of  every  one  here. 
There  is  no  drunkard  who  goes  reeling  home  through 
the  streets  of  Bradford  to-night  but  does  not  bear 
upon  his  bloated  visage  the  defaced  image  of  God. 
To  remake  him  and  all  men  in  the  image  of  God, 
that  is  the  great  task,  to  which  we  have  to  make  all 
things  Ik>w,  Party  politics,  local  squabbles— all 
these  things  must  be  brought  to  the  supreme  test 
How  far  does  this  help  or  how  far  does  it  hinder  the 
remaking  of  these  people  in  the  image  of  God? 
There  are  some  people  who  say  that  to  talk  about 
being  a  Christ  is  derogatory  to  His  divinity.  If  these 
people  only  believed  in  His  humanity  a  little  more.  \i 
would  help  us  all  much  more  to  realize  His  divinitr. 

OCR  DUTY  TO  THE  CHILD. 

As  the  keynote  of  our  policy,  we  may  take  the 
words  •  A  little  child  shall  lead  them. '  *     If  we  have 
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Ui  regenerate  humanity,  we  have  to  begin  with  the 
child.    Old  people  have  lived  their  life,  the  children 
hold  the  future  in  their  grasp.     We  should  take  care 
that  they  are  well  bom,  that  they  have  two  legal 
parents,  that  they  are  carefully  educated,  and  that 
upon  the  young  shoulders  does  not  descend  too  soon 
the  yoke  of  daily  toil.     Mr.  Mundella  wrote  to  me, 
saying,  *  *  You  are  going  down  to  Bradford.    It  is  the 
very  capital,  the  very  headquarters  of  the  oppiosition 
to  raising  the  age  at  which  children  should  be  allowed 
to  work.     On  the  CTontinent  the  law  says  that  before 
twelve  no  child  shall  go  into  the  mill.     Bradford 
says,  * '  BO  Mr.  Mimdella  tells  me,  '  *  let  the  little  ones 
come  in  at  ten ! ' '    Well,  I  don't  think  that  that  is  a 
very  good  show  for  Bradford.    I  think  it  would  take  a 
good  many  prayer-meetings  to  wipe  out  that.     I  am 
not  dogmatizing  about  a  subject  on  which  you  can 
speak  with  an  authority  to  which  I  cannot  pretend. 
I  only  look  broadly  at  the  whole  matter,  and  say  that 
what  the  French  and  German  governments  find   it 
necessary  to  do  for  the  little  ones  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, Christian  England  ought  to  do  as  much  for 
her  own  little  ones.     And  I  think  that  for  my  part  I 
would  take  my  chance  at  the  judgment,  providing 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  not  changed  much  since 
He  was  on  earth,  with  a  poor  man  who  had  lost  faith 
in  Christianity  but  had  done  all  he  could  to  save  the 
children,  than  I  would  with  a  wealthy  deacon  who 
subscribed  to  all  the  ministries  of  the  Chmxih,  but 
insisted  on  forcing  the  little  ones  into  the  mill  at  ten. 
Carry  this  principle  out  all  round ;  begin  with  the 
children  and  always  remember,  when  you  are  con- 
sidering laws  or  amendments  of  laws,  to  ask  how  will 
it  affect  the  next  generation? 

POUTICS  AS    REUOION. 

If  we  bear  this  in  mind  no  election  would  ever  come 
round,  whether  to  Town  Councils  or  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians or  anything  else,  but  if  we  are  to  play  our  part 
as  citizens  as  Christ  would  have  us,  we  should  try  to 
secure  that  no  one  should  be  elected  who  had  not  a 
human  heart  in  him,  and  that  he  had  something  of  a 
soul  over  and  above  the  mere  necessary  care  for  the 
rates.  Work  this  idea  out,  and  I  think  you  will  find 
liiat  voting  and  canvassing  become  religious  exer- 
cises. What  a  revelation  it  made  to  ine  of  the  divine 
character  of  thi&  life  when  I  saw  that  even  in  our 
politics  we  can  serve  God  as  really  as  the  kings  and 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  If  we  realized  the 
nearness  of  God,  so  that  we  are  never  alone,  but  He 
is  always  with  us,  looking  at  us  with  infinite  sorrow 
when  we  oppose  His  will  and  disregard  the  duties 
which  He  gives  us  to  do— what  a  great  thought  is 
that  for  the  cleansing  of  our  heart  and  the  salvation 
of  our  soul.  We  never  realize  enough  that  God  is 
a  living  God  and  not  a  dead  one,  and  that  He  is  our 
living  Father  who  cares  for  us,  and  who  has  given 
each  of  us  charge  over  so  many  of  His  children,  and 
that  He  will  require  that  charge  at  our  hands. 
Whether  it  is  your  own  children  or  some  one  else's 


children  you  are  responsible  for  them,   and  their 
Qouls  will  be  required  at  your  hands. 

THE  RIGHTS  OP  WOMEN. 

There  is  another  great  branch  of  my  subject,  the 
last  to  which  I  refer  to-night,  and  alas  I  how  am  I 
straitened  to  have  tp  speak  about  it,  and  woe  is  me 
if  I  do  not  speak !  I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest 
marks  of  the  Citizen  Christ  will  be  that  he  will  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  full  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
woman  as  a  human  being.  You  think  that  we  have 
recognized  that ;  I  wish  we  had.  We  neither  rec- 
ognize it  in  our  laws,  nor  in  our  society,  nor  in  our 
ordinary  talk  and  conversation.  We  have  not  yet 
learned  that  a  woman  as  a  woman,  and  not  merely 
in  relation  to  some  man,  is  a  human  being  and  a 
sister  of  Christ  Jesus.  We  have  only  recognized 
women  hitherto  in  so  far  as  they  helped  some  man  or 
bore  some  man's  child.  We  did  not  recognize  that  a 
woman  has  a  right  to  exist  for  herself,  as  we  recog- 
nize a  man  has  a  right  to  exist  for  himself.  I  do  not 
believe  for  a  moment  that  any  man  exists  for  himself. 
I  believe  that  man  was  created  for  woman,  as  wo- 
man for  man— each  is  necessary  to  the  other.  But  as 
we  do  not  educate  man  solely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  helping  of  woman,  neither  must  woman  be 
regarded  as  only  worth  caring  for  as  an  appendage 
of  man.  You  will  never  succeed  in  making  your 
children  realize  what  is  meant  by  religious  citizen- 
ship, as  long  as  you  exclude  the  mothers  of  your 
children  from  the  exercise  of  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship.  Whatever  religion  you  and 
I  have  that  is  worth  having,  we  learned  at  our 
mother's  knee.  I  think  that  one  great  reason  why 
the  religious  conception  has  not  penetrated  more  into 
politics  is  because  we  have  excluded  women  from 
politics ;  and  when  you  have  excluded  women  from 
any  department  you  make  over  that  department 
largely  to  thiB  devil.  If  you  really  wish  to  reintro- 
duce the  religious  conception  of  public  life  you  have 
to  bring  the  women  in. 

PRIVATE  MORALS  AND  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

And  if  you  have  got  to  bring  women  into  politics,  I 
think  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  make  politics  a  little 
less  of  a  sty  than  some  people  think  they  may  be 
made.  Whether  we  look  over  the  world  and  note  tlie 
imperial  mission  of  our  race,  or  we  lo<*  at  the  great 
ideal  of  remaking  the  poorest  and  the  humblest  of  our 
people  in  the  image  of  God,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  the  politicians  and  statesmen  who  have 
to  stand  in  the  place  of  parents  for  so  many  children, 
and  who  have  to  stand  as  the  guardians  of  so  great  an 
empire,  should  be  honest  and  good  men  and  men  of 
character,  that  icwithout  reproach  and  above  suspi- 
cion. I  think  that  you  have  not  only  a  right  to  say  that 
a  man  who  steals  spoons  is  imfit  to  legislate  for  the 
protection  of  property,  but  you  have  a  right  to  say  that 
a  man  to  whom  the  sanctity  of  the  domestic  hearth 
exists  only  in  order  that  he  may  violate  it,  has  no 
place  among  the  law-makei*s  of  a  Christian  countiy. 


,  y 
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THE  FATHER  OF  TEETOTT7MS. 

The  secret  of  the  present  discovery  is  the  combination 
of  an  intelligently  managed  workman's  club  with  the 
financial  principle  which  has  so  extensively  been  adopted 
for  promoting  the  sale  of  drink.    But  it  would  be  simpler 
to  explain  how  the  Teetotums  came  into  being  by  the  re- 
port of  an  interview  with  the  founder,  inventor,  and  orig- 
inal  patentee  of  this  most  fruitful  and  effective  method  of 
fighting  the  tap-room.    About  five  years  ago,  in  the  street 
fronting  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  two  small  rooms  were 
taken,  by  the  Oxford  House,  in  a  small  house  above  a 
butcher's  shop  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  work- 
man's club.    The  members,  but  some  thirty  or  forty  in 
nmnber,  agreed  to  pay  a  penny  a  week  to  keep  the  club 
going,  and  to  look  after  and  to  attend  to  it.    This  small  club 
differed  in  no  essential  from  many  of  the  other  clubs 
which  germinate  into  existence  in  our  great  cities ;  never- 
theless it  had  in  it  the  element  of  growth.     What  that 
element  was  it  is  not  difficult  to  define ;  it  is  not  every 
club  which  has  a  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  Vice-Head  of  Oxford 
House,  for  such  was  the  name  of  its  founder,  as  its  presi- 
dent, secretary,  or  whatever  title  you  please  to  give  him. 
By  degrees  the  membership  of  the  club  increased  until  it 
became  too  large  for  the  premises  in  which  it  was  first 
installed,  and  a  shift  was  made  to  a  larger  and  more  com- 
modious  building.      Before  long  it  had  to  move  again 
into  larger  premises  in  Victoria  Park  Square,  and  the 
name  of  the  University  Club  is  now  a  household  word, 
and  with  a  membership  of  1,100  men,  150  lads,  500  women, 
and  80O  children  constitutes  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
hopeful  features  in  East-End  life.    The  University  Club 
is,  of  course,  much  more  than  an  ordinary  workingman's 
club. 

A  little  chapel  occupies  the  centre,  while  below  it 
stands  the  Co-operative  Stores,  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  members  for  the  supply  of  their  needs.  A 
Provident  Medical  Dispensary  occupies  a  position  inmie- 
diately  below  the  chapel,  while  behind  rise  the  buildings 
which  are  devoted  to  recreation  and  instruction.  It  is  a 
smaU  polytechnic  in  its  own  way,  with  a  large  hall,  large 
lecture-room,  reading-room  and  library,  card-room,  l^il- 
liard-rooms,  bath-rooms,  lavatories,  barber's  shop,  book 
shop,  refreshment  bar  and  any  number  of  class-rooms,  in 
whidi  as  many  as  thirty  different  societies,  classes,  or 
funds  hold  their  meetings  during  the  week.  There  is  a 
Toung  Men's  Institute  and  also  a  Co-operative  Cabinet- 
makers' Society  on  the  premises.  The  latter  is  doing  an 
excellent  but  up-hill  work.  The  goods  produced  by  it  are 
good,  but  great  difficulty  is  found  in  finding  a  sufficient 
outlet  for  them.  When  I  visited  the  Club  on  Saturday 
night  it  was  a  perfect  hive  of  human  activity.  Adjoining 
the  Club,  and  in  communication  with  it,  is  Mr. 
Buchanan's  private  residence,  a  by  no  means  insignificant 
feature  in  considering  the  causes  of  the  exceptionally  suc- 
cessful career  of  the  Institution. 

The  University  Club  is  self-supporting,  and  has  been  so 
ever  since  it  started — i.e.,  its  income  meets  its  current  ex- 
penses, thus  giving  an  actual  proof  that  a  Workingman's 
Social  Club  can  support  itself  without  the  sale  of  beer, 
for  no  alcoholic  liquors  are  allowed  on  the  premises, 
though  the  membership  is  by  no  means  confined  to  total 
abstainers.  Mr.  Booth,  in  his  admirable  book  on  East  Lon- 
don, speaks  of  the  University  Club  as  being  more  strictly 
a  Workingman's  Club  than  any  in  London.    He  calls  it 

Also  the  least  ambitious,  its  motto  being   "A  People's 

Palace  with  the  People's  Pence." 
After  five  years'  experience   in  Bethnal   Green,  Mr. 

Buchanan  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  extension  of 

inch  institutions  as  the  University  Club  throughout  Lon- 


don was  a  most  desirable  thing,  but  while  he  had  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  such  a  club  could  be  made  self-sup- 
porting, he  had  by  no  means  discovered  where  the  neces' 
sary  capital  was  to  come  from  for  the  purpose  of  adapt- 
ing  buildings,  fitting  up  and  furnishing  premises,  and 
similar  initial  expi^nses  inevitable  to  such  an  undertaking, 
but  impossible  for  the  workingman  to  find.  Mr.  Buchanam 
felt,  and  rightly  felt,  that  if  the  work  was  to  be  general 
and  permanent  it  must  be  made  to  pay,  and  not  made  to 
depend  upon  the  boimty  of  any  human  being.  He  turned 
to  his  opponents,  the  public-houses  and  drinking-clubs, 
and  they  led  him  to  the  solution  of  the  problem— Who- 
finds  the  capital  for  starting  these  establishments  ?  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  found  by  the  large  brewers  or 
dealers  in  beer,  who  give  them  a  start  on  condition  that 
they  sell  their  beer  only.  These  are  called  "tied  houses," 
or  "tied  clubs."  On  thinking  the  matter  over,  the 
humorous  idea  occurred  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Why  not  apply 
the  idea  of  tied  houses  to  the  tea-trade  ?  Why  should  not 
tea-growers  or  tea-dealers  provide  comfortable  houses  for 
the  public  who  drink  their  produce  as  well  as  brewers  ? 
and,  being  connected  with  the  tea-trade,  he  induced  some 
friends  in  the  trade  to  give  his  idea  a  trial.  His  scheme 
was  to  endeavor  to  combine  the  brightness  of  a  Conti- 
nental caf ^  and  restaurant  with  the  advantages  of  the 
University  Club,  or,  in  other  words,  to  start  an  establish- 
ment for  the  supply  of  cheap  and  good  food  for  mind  and 
body.  To  the  restaurant  where  good  tea  in  a  cup  would 
be  a  specialty,  a  tea-counter  for  the  supply  of  the  same 
tea  in  packets  was  to  be  attached.  Thus  we  have  the 
combination-club,  restaurant,  tea-counter — the  two  for- 
mer to  support  themselves,  the  latter  to  give  a  fair  profit. 
In  casting  about  for  a  name  for  his  new  institutions,  Mr. 
Buchanan  decided  to  call  them  by  the  catch  title  of  Tee> 
totum.  The  name  is  catching,  and  has  caught  on, 
although  it  is  about  as  meaningless  as  teetotal.  Already 
four  have  been  opened:  one  at  Shoreditch,  one  at  White- 
chapel,  one  at  Conmiercial  Road,  and  one  at  Ratcliff. 
They  have  been  established  at  an  average  cost  of,  say, 
£2,000  each,  and  are  so  far  fully  realizing  the  expectation 
of  their  founder,  inasmuch  as  it  is  probable,  or  we  may 
say  certain,  that  they  will  pay  their  way  in  the  first  year. 

I  visited  the  Teetotum  in  High  Street,  Shoreditch,  one 
Saturday  night,  and  was  delighted  with  what  I  saw  going 
on  there.  Down-stairs  any  one  may  enter  as  freely  a& 
into  a  Lockhart's  or  Aerated  Bread  Company's  place,  and 
order  whatever  refreshments  he  requires.  There  is  tea^ 
coffee,  and  cococ^  soups,  meats,  puddings,  vegetables, 
etc.,  with  the  ordinary  buns,  etc.,  the  only  difference 
being  that  in  addition  to  the  supply  of  beverages,  tea  and 
sug^r  are  sold  as  in  an  ordinary  depot. 

The  place  is  bright,  clean,  well  warmed  and  lighted,, 
but  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  ordinary  caf 6 
excepting  in  the  addition  of  the  tea-shop.  The  distinc1>- 
ive  features  of  the  institution  are  only  visible  when  yoa 
leave  the  ground-floor  and  go  up-stairs.  You  cannot, 
however,  enter  these  precincts  unless  you  are  a  member 
of  the  club,  pajring  two  pence  a  week,  or  introduced  by  a 
member  who  buys  you  a  ticket,  costing  a  penny  on  every 
day  excepting  Saturdays,  when  it  is  two  pence,  and  when 
there  is  an  entertainment.  Up-stairs  you  find  a  conmio- 
dious  set  of  apartments  where  members  of  the  club — who 
in  this  Teetotum  numbered  about  600— can  have  their 
meals  in  comparative  privacy,  can  lounge  in  the  well- 
warmed  smoking-room,  or  read  the  papers  in  the  news- 
room. There  are  also  class-rooms  which  can  be  used  by 
students;  chess  and  draught-rooms,  and  a  spacious 
billiard-room,  where  billiard-tables  and  bagatelle-boards 
are  provided  for  those  who  care  to  pay  for  them. 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  TEETOTUM. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  hall  which  will  hold  500 
people,  with  a  stage  at  one  end,  from  which  addresses  ar^ 
given  on  Sundays  and  performances  on  Saturdays.  That 
night  the  University  Club  Dramatic  Society  was  playing 
a  comedy  to  an  interested  audience,  many  of  whom  were 
smoking,  but  all  of  whom  were  quite  quiet  and  attentive. 
After  the  comedy  there  was  a  concert,  which  seemed  to 
afford  great  entertainment  to  the  audience.  Women  and 
children  were  present,  and  no  objection  could  be  taken  to 
anything  that  was  in  the  performance.  The  difference 
from  the  sing-song  of  a  few  years  back,  where  obscenity 
vied  with  idiocy  in  producing  a  hideous  amalgam  of 
stupidity  and  filth,  can  hardly  be  realized.  This  is 
brought  about,  not  by  any  direct  religious  teaching,  but 
by  the  gradual  education  of  example  and  of  experience. 
The  introduction  of  women  to  the  entertainments  was 
the  first  step  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  present 
improvement.  There  has  never  been  any  attempt  to 
preach  at  the  people,  or  to  lecture  them  into  mending 
their  ways;  they  have  simply  been  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  choosing  better  things,  and  they  have  availed 
themselves  of  it  in  a  manner  which  fills  me  with  lively 
hope  for  the  future. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  every  workingman^s  club 
in  the  East  of  London  will  produce  such  unconscious 
actors  as  Oberammergau ;  but  nobody  who  has  been  at 
Oberammergau  doubts  that  the  dramatic  capacity  of  the 
ordinary  man  is  much  greater  than  it  is  usually  believed 
to  be,  and  as  a  system  of  popular  culture  the  theatre  of 
the  Teetotum  seems  likely  to  take  a  high  place.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  four  of  these  institutions,  but  they  are 
rapidly  multiplying,  and  I  venture  to  believe  that  before 
the  year  is  out  we  may  see  some  scores  of  these  excellent 
-establishments  in  full  activity  in  other  parts  of  London. 
Bi^pposing  there  are  only  fifty,  and  each  of  them  has  its 
own  dramatic  club,  and  each  dramatic  club  made  a 
special  study  of  a  separate  play,  it  would  be  possible  by  a 
system  of  exchange  to  have  a  different  piece  performed 
every  Saturday  night  throughout  the  year  at  ail  the  Tee- 
totums in  London,  and  that  without  entailing  the  cost  of 
a  penny  upon  the  rates  or  any  expenditure  from  the 
pockets  of  the  charitable. 

THE  TIED  TEETOTUM. 

The  financial  foundation  of  the  whole  enterprise  is  sup- 
plied by  the  *'tied  house**  principle,  but  the  success  of  the 
social  adjunct  depends  entirely  upon  their  being  worked 
by  men  who  have  le&mt  the  art  of  managing  a  popular 
club,  and  who  are  willing  to  devote  night  after  night  all 
the  week  through  to  seeing  that  the  club  is  worked  prop- 
erly. Hitherto  Mr.  Buchanan  has  found  competent  men 
who  are  willing  to  devote  their  nights,  week  in  and  week 
out,  to  the  work  of  the  social  wing.  But  more  are 
wanted,  and  the  work  supplies  a  place  for  everybody, 
even  the  greatest  duffer  provided  he  is  in  earnest.  There 
is  no  room  for  shallow  theorists  or  talkers,  or  popularity- 
hunters.  To  Mr.  Buchanan  and  those  who  work  with 
him  the  work  is  religious  in  the  highest  sense,  although 
there  is  no  obtrusive  pietism  visible  from  garret  to  base- 
ment. They  do  it  for  Christ's  sake,  believing  that  it  is 
service  for  His  brethren,  and  at  least  as  acceptable  in 
Kis  eyes  as  holding  a  prayer-meeting  or  conducting  a  re- 
vivalist service.  It  is  good  foundation-work  trying  to 
humanize  the  population,  which  stands  in  considerable 
need  of  the  humanities. 


THE  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THK  TEETOTUM, 

These  institutions  are  only  in  their  infancy,  but  il  b 
obvious,  with  the  Aerated  Bread  Company  paying  thirty 
per  cent.,  that  a  popular  club  can  be  made  seli-sapport- 
ing,  if  once  it  is  started  free  from  debt.  There  is  almost 
no  limit  to  the  extension  of  the  Teetotum.  As  yon  go 
from  room  to  room  in  one  of  these  establishments  you  feel 
that  there  is  the  germ  of  a  little  polytechnic,  and  that 
every  public-house  may  become  a  popular  university. 
Science  and  art  classes,  magic  lantern  lectures,  concerts, 
choral  societies,  athletic  clubs,  skittle  alleys,  drawing 
clubs— everything,  in  short,  that  tends  to  minister  to  the 
humanizing  of  the  individual  will  close  round  the  Teeto 
tum.  They  are  not  yet  open  on  Sundays;  they  ought  to 
be,  and  will  be  before  long,  for  there  is  at  least  as 
much  need  for  a  common  room  in  which  you  can 
read  and  meet  your  neighbors  on  Sunday  as  on 
any  other  day.  The  billiard-rooms  will  be  closed,  and 
the  hall  is  now  open  for  religious  services  and  lectu^iet, 
and  the  class-rooms  will  be  in  full  use. 

ITS  MULTIPLICATION. 

I  came  away  from  the  Teetotum  feeling  that  the  public- 
house  had  found  a  most  deadly  rival,  and  that  it  would 
require  but  little  to  convert  the  Teetotum  into  that  ideal 
Church  which  would  include  Atheists  among  ita  Church 
members  and  run  a  theatre  and  public-house.  It  is  at 
least  '^  as  lofty  as  is  the  love  of  God,  and  wide  as  are  the 
wants  of  men."  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  whom  this  fruitful 
discovery  is  due,  shrinks  from  publicity,  and  in  an  age  of 
advertisement  deprecates  all  beating  of  drums  and  blow- 
ing of  trumpets,  even  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  call  at* 
tention  to  such  a  natural  method  as  this  of  the  Teetotum ; 
still  the  growth  is  there,  and  my  attention  having  be^ 
called  to  the  fact,  my  responsibility  to  my  readers  compds 
me  to  make  it  known  as  widely  as  possible.  Arrangements 
are  now  being  made  by  Mr.  Buchanan  for  establishing  Tee- 
totums in  South  London,  and  also  in  the  North.  The  name 
Teetotum  is  protected  as  a  trade  mark,  and  can  cmly  be 
used  with  the  consent  of  the  proprietors.  I  shall  be  glad 
io  hear  from  those  who  see  their  way  to  taking  practical 
steps  in  the  direction  of  establishing  «imiiAr  lustitutiaiu 
in  London  and  elsewhere. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Many  reformers  have  made  many  experimenta,  and 
some  of  these  have  been  remarkably  successful.  Talking 
the  matter  over  with  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  India,  he  told  me  that  when  he  was  at  Liver- 
pool he  had  for  seven  years  managed  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  hand-in-hand  clubs,  which  paid  a  dividend  of  20 
per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  £20,000.  These  clube  were  open 
to  any  one  who  paid  a  penpy,  and  for  that  penny  they  bad 
the  run  of  the  place,  paying  of  course  for  refreshments 
and  for  billiards  and  bagatelle,  but  enjoyed  the  ose 
of  a  well-lighted  reading  and  smoking-room,  chess, 
draughts,  etc. 

CAN  THEY  BE  SELF-SUPPORTING  ? 

The  Aerated  Bread  Company,  which  has  supplied  a 
great  want  in  providing  decent  places  in  the  City  and  the 
West  End  where  you  can  get  lunch  or  tea  in  comfort  at 
a  moderate  price  in  decent  company,  pays  a  dividend  o( 
30  per  cent.  It  is,  therefore,  proved  that  snch  institutioD.s 
can  be  made  self-supporting,  but  the  difficulty  Is  the  com- 
bination of  business  and  philanthropy.  A  combinati<»i 
of  business  with  teetotalism  or  with  religion  has  proved  * 
failure.  People  are  pestered  with  tracts,  are  bored  with 
admonitions  to  do  what  they  do  not  want  to  do,  or  t> 
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cease  doing  what  they  wish  to  do,  and  they  cut  the  estab- 
lishment. Anything  to  succeed  must  go  upon  the  oppo- 
site tack  of  ministering  to  the  natural  human  wants  with- 
out endeavoring  surreptitiously  to  pin  on  tn  this  duty  the 


conversion  of  the  soul  or  the  transformation  of  the 
habits  of  the  individual.  It  may  come,  but  it  must  come 
indirectly,  otherwise  it  will  fail,  just  as  the  indulgence  of 
pleasure  for  its  own*  sake  usually  results  in  deadly  failure. 


IL-THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM  IN  AMERICAN   CITIES. 

BY   ROBERT  GRAHAM. 


The  world  over,  there  is  no  problem  which  more  strongly 
engages  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  than  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  large  cities.  One  of  the  most  potent  fac- 
tors in  the  question  is  the  all-pervading  bar-room;  and 
of  all  the  cities  on  the  American  continent,  there  is  none 
where  its  ramifications  are  so  great  as  in  New  York,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  thirteen  isolated  colonies  of  pre-revolutionary  days 
have,  in  the  space  of  a  century,  developed  into  fifty  States 
and  Territories;  wealth  has  accumulated  in  equal  or 
greater  proportion,  and  the  population  has  increased 
from  four  and  a  half  to  sixty-three  millions. 

This  has  not  sprung  from  a  niftural  increase,  but  from 
a  vast  wave  of  widespread  and  practically  imrestricted 
immigration  greater  than  the  world  has  ever  before 
known. 

The  process  of  absorption  has  been  rapid;  the  process 
of  assimilation  slow.  Irish,  Oerman,  Italian,  Folander, 
Hungarian,  Bohemian,  and  Jew  yet  retain  in  all  their 
original  sharpness  their  national  characteristics.  The 
national  life,  as  developed  in  the  g^eat  port  of  entry — 
New  York — is  a  huge  crucible  into  which  has  been  dumped 
in  overwhelming  masses  the  sweepings  of  European  cities. 
The  scum  at  the  top,  the  dregs  at  the  bottom,  we  wait 
with  anxiety  the  slow  process  of  national  assimilation 
which  shall  fuse  with  the  old  Dutch  and  Anglo-Saxon 
stock,  the  stolid  Oerman,  the  mercurial  Frenchman,  and 
the  fiery  Celt,  and,  out  of  the  compound,  present  the 
American  nation  of  the  future. 

GROWTH   OF   OUR   CITIES. 

The  trend  of  population  has  been  and  is  steadily  from 
the  country  to  the  city.  In  1850,  the  percentage  of  city  to 
country  population  was  12.5;  in  1860,  16.1;  in  1870,  20.9; 
in  1880,  22.5;  and  in  1890,  29.12.  The  State  of  New  York 
contains  twelve  cities  of  more  than  20,000  inhabitants,  and 
it,  therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  deep  and  pressing  mo- 
ment how  the  g^eat  problem  of  the  century  in  the  United 
States,  viz.,  the  honest,  cheap,  and  effective  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  large  cities,  is  to  be  accomplished. 

The  large  city  presents,  in  sharp  contrast,  colossal  wealth 
and  grinding  poverty ;  palatial  homes  and  squalid  tene- 
ments which,  whether  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco, 
Chicago  or  New  Orleans,  Boston  or  Cincinnati,  present 
the  same  features.  The  question  for  the  statesman,  the 
philanthropist,  and  the  political  economist  to  solve,  is, 
how  to  bring  Dives  and  Lazarus  together  to  their  mutual 
advantage,  and  how,  without  pauperizing  influences,  the 
human  cab-horse  may  be  set  on  his  feet,  and  enabled  to 
draw  his  load  without  being  unnecessarily  galled  by  his 
collar. 

THE  AMERICAN  BAR-ROOM. 

The  Hoffman  House  and  Shang  Draper^s  saloon  are 
the  antipodes  of  each  other.  They  represent  swell- 
dom and  gutterdom  respectively.  The  one  vends  Cham- 
pagne wine,  the  other  Jersey  lightning.  The  function  of 
each  is  to  sell  liquor  at  a  profit.'  Political  economists  say 
that  the  demand  creates  the  supply,  but,  in  this  case,  the 


laws  of  legitimate  trade  are  reversed  and  the  supply 
creates  the  demand. 

It  has  grown  like  a  fungus  from  a  poisonous  tap-root. 
Wherever  poverty  is  deepest,  the  bar-room,  alike  its  cause 
and  Its  effect,  assumes  the  largest  numerical  proportions. 
In  "  Liquordom,"  in  1883,  I  presented  a  chart  in  which  on 
one  block  in  Cherry  Street  containing  ten  houses,  nine 
were  licensed  for  the  sale  of  liquor.  The  narrow  quarters, 
the  stifling  rooms,  and  the  desire  for  companionship  are 
the  germs  from  which  spring  the  bar-room. 

In  1886,  I  gave  chapter  and  verse  lowing  that  in  that 
year,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  4,710  chattel  mortgages  on 
saloon  fixtures,  aggregating  close  on  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars, were  given,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  these 
were  in  the  hands  of  twenty  firms.  The  retail  dealers 
are,  therefore,  puppets  in  the  hands  of  their  masters; 
and  as  concentrated,  can  be  used  in  any  necessary 
direction. 

THE   LIQUOR  POWER  IN  POLITICS. 

In  large  cities  the  cradle  of  the  primary  is  the  liquor 
saloon.  In  New  York  City  in  1884,  out  of  1,002  general 
and  district  political  meetings  held,  633  were  held  in 
saloons,  86  in  rooms  adjoining  or  inter-communicating 
with  saloons,  and  283  in  independent  places.  The  liquor 
saloon-keeper  is  the  boss  of  the  primary,  and  directly 
controls  40,000  votes.  The  trade  is  perfectly  and  com- 
pletely organized,  and,  ,^or  political  purposes,  levies  an 
assessment  on  each  brewer  and  manufacturer  pro  rata 
with  the  amount  of  his  business.  Of  the  4,000  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Tammany  Hall,  694  are  liquor 
dealers;  and  Tammany  Hall  apportions  the  municipal 
offices  among  its  partisans.  Whiskey,  therefore,  rules 
New  York;  sweeps  its  streets,  builds  its  sewers,  and  ab- 
sorbs its  taxes.  It  is  a  rich  pasture  for  the  professional 
politician. 

The  whiskey  dealer  is  Irish,  the  beer  seller  German. 
Americans  are  not  in  the  business.  The  Board  of  Alder- 
men of  1883,  who  conti  oiled  the  Excise  Commissioners, 
consisted  of  ten  active  and  two  ex-liquor  dealers,  four 
professional  politicians  and  eight  following  other  occu- 
pations. It  is  needless  to  say  he  is  not  of  the  type  to 
make  mimicipal  government  honest,  cheap  or  effective. 

THE  REMEDIES  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND   LAW. 

When  it  is  definitely  grasped  and  understood  that  this 
is  a  dangerous  trade,  and  doubly  dangerous  because  it 
is  political,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  restricted  and 
controlled  just  as  the  sale  of  djmamite  and  opium  is,  and 
that  supervision's  firm  hand  is  never  to  be  relaxed,  the 
citizens  of  New  York  will  have  mastered  the  first  step  in 
remedial  agencies. 

Apart  from  the  doctrinaires  who  will  listen  to  only  one 
remedy — prohibition  (and  which  is  ineffective  where  it  is 
most  needed,  viz.,  in  large  cities)  -the  following  may  be 
laid  down  as  the  salient  points  in  the  remedy  by  law  : 

1.  Prohibition  of  sale  on  Sunday. 

2.  Prohibition  of  sale  to  minors. 

3.  Prohibition  of  sale  to  drunkards. 
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4.  Restriction  of  licenses  to  one  in  500  of  population. 

5.  High  license  of  tax  of  one  thousand  dollars  on  each 
license. 

6.  Local  option  for  counties. 

THE  REMEDY  OF  BUSINESS  COMPETITION. 

It  should  be  an  axiom  with  all  temperance  reform- 
ers that  as  the  number  of  bar-rooms  are  restricted  and 
closed  by  statute,  the  liquor  saloon  without  liquor  should 
take  its  place.  The  liquor  saloon  would  never  have  lived 
if  it  had  not  met  a  want.  To  meet  the  want  in  an  unobjec- 
tionable way  is  business,  not  charity,  but  this  business 
successfully  administered  would  be  the  truest  charity. 
The  launching  of  something  equivalent  to  {he  English 
Coffee  House  Movement  or  the  Teetotums  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan is  an  urgent  need. 

Before  the  ground  is  cleared  for  this  remedy,  it  is  well 
to  note  the  difficulties.  In  England  there  is  no  "free- 
lunch"'  institution,  and  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
coffee-house  movement  in  Liverpool,  cheap  restaurants 
were  few  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality.  Here,  the 
brewer  supplies  a  free  lunch  to  the  house  which  retails 
his  beer  ;  and  although  it  is  not  well  nor  wise  to  inquire 
too  closely  into  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed,  it 
may  be  depended  on  for  inspiring  thirst. 

BEGINNINGS  IN  PHILADELPHIA  AND  BOSTON. 

Twelve  years  ago  Joshua  L.  Bailey  begun  the  first 
model  coffee-house  in  Philadelphia.  Its  aim  has  been 
largely  limited  to  being  a  cheap  restaurant ;  that  it  is  in 
perfection.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  crowded  business  dis- 
trict. At  noon  you  see  the  merchant,  clerk,  and  laborer 
seated  at  the  same  counter.  The  employees  are  women 
who  live  on  the  premises.  They  are  well  cared  for,  and 
the  only  difficulty  is  that  they  are  married  off  with  alarm- 
ing rapidity. 

Seven  years  ago  a  company  with  share  capital  com- 
menced the  "Oriental  Coffee  House "  in  Boston.  It  was 
a  purely  business  venture.  It  had  at  its  head  a  skilled 
and  experienced  tea  and  coffee  merchant.  Its  first  house 
was  opened  in  a  leading  thoroughfare,  and  a  busi- 
ness has  been  done  sufficient  to  pay  a  fair  percentage  on 
the  capital. 

'  As  a  purely  missionary  enterprise,  the  New  Elngland  de- 
partment of  the  Church  Temperance  Society  commenced 
four  coffee-houses,  in  poor  quarters  of  Boston.  They 
were  meant  to  reach  the  lowest,  and  consequently,  while 
the  rooms  were  warm,  well  lighted  and  cheery,  there  was 
no  attempt  at  "style."  They  were  rooms  for  reading, 
smoking  and, innocent  games.  But  above  all,  they  were 
rooms  where  in  a  free-and-easy  way  cultivation  could  be 
brought  into  direct  personal  contact  with  ignorance. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  restaurant-keeping.  The  rooms 
are  only  open  at  night. '  Informal  talks,  stereopticon  ex- 
hibitions and  lectures  are  well  attended,  and  listened  to 
with  intense  interest.  We  have  made  of  this  style  of  coffee- 
house a  great  success,   at  a  cost  of  $1,000  a  year  each. 

SUCCESS  IN    TORONTO. 

A  coffee-house  company  was  established  in  Toronto  ten 
years  ago,  and  its  sphere  of  operations  has  steadily  ampli- 
fied until  it  is  one  of  the  important  institutions  of  the 
city.  The  company  has  been  so  successful  financially  that, 
in  addition  to  its  series  of  rooms,  many  other  places  con- 
ducted upon  the  same  principles  have  been  opened  by  pri- 
vate individuals.  In  consequence  Toronto  has  a  soberer 
Saturday  night  and  a  better-kept  Sunday  than  any  other 
city  I  have  ever  seen.    The  success  of  this  line  of  work  in 


the  thriving  Canadian  town  is  full  of  encouragement  for 
those  who  would  attempt  to  meet  the  drinking  saloon 
with  the  "saloon  without  liquor.^ 

A  NEW  YORK  ENTERPRISE. 

Many  failures  have  been  made  in  New  York.  The  con- 
viction has,  however,  never  faltered  that  it  was  only  a 
question  of  "  How  to  do  it."  At  838  W.  28d  Street,  Calvary 
Church  has  a  mission  consisting  of: 

1.  A  lodging-house  with  360  beds. 

2.  A  free  reading-room. 

8.  A  chapel  open  every  night  for  service. 
4.  A  coffee-house  and  workingmen^s  club. 

The  latter— as  yet  an  experiment — consists  of  three 
parts,  the  first  being  a  restaurant,  as  fully  equipped  as 
such  a  place  can  be,  where  we  feed  daily  450  people,  the 
average  of  whose  expenditure  is  ten  cents  each.  The  bill 
of  fare  is  varied,  and  the  prices  are  put  at  the  lowest  re- 
munerative rates.  TMs,  during  the  past  three  months, 
has  yielded  fairly  satisfactory  returns. 

The  Workingman's  Club  has  been  fitted  up  with  billiard- 
table,  room  for  smokers,  reading-room  and  writing-room. 
We  do  not  propose  to  cater  for  loafers  or  tramps.  The 
membership  has  been  made  low,  and  admission  easy. 
There  is  no  limit  of  creed  or  nationality,  and  the  only 
rule  is  that  men  must  exercise  gentlemanly  behavior  in 
their  own  club. 

When  opportunity  offers,  we  propose  adding  rooms  for 
two  men,  who  shall  always  be  accessible  to  members,  and 
who  shall  be  to  that  club  what  Mr.  Buchanan  has  been 
to  the  London  "  Teetotums." 


METROPOLITAN    CAF6   COMPANT,   LDCITBD. 

The  interest  aroused  by  the  publication,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  of  articles  and  letters  in  the  Christian  at  Work,  on 
the  question  of  the  "  Coffee-House  versus  the  Saloon,"^  ba» 
started  a  movement  for  the  establishment  of  the  Metro- 
politan Caf^  Company,  limited,  with  a  proposed  capital 
of  $100,000,  in  20,000  shares  of-  $5  each.  A  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  on  eligible  prem- 
ises which  can  be  obtained  on  the  great  tideway  of  the 
Bowery  between  the  Cooper  Institute  and  the  City  Hall. 
It  will  aim  at  being  a  business  enterprise,  but  a  business 
stimulated  by  philanthropy.  It  will  be  a  combination  of 
club,  coffee  tavern,  and  loung^ing  or  meeting  place.  If 
sufficiently  supported,  it  will  aim  at  establishing  such 
places  in  all  the  poor  quarters  of  the  city. 

It  will  aim  at  a  federation  of  membership  from  each, 
local  club  or  coffee-house.  A  man  will  be  free  to  talk 
politics  in  his  own  "saloon  without  liquor;"  and  we  hope 
it  will  do  something  to  diffuse  intelligent  ideas  on  city 
government,  and  may  become  a  centre  of  as  potent  a  rep* 
resentation  of  honest  government  as  the  saloon  has  be- 
come of  spoils.  We  hope  the  shareholders  may  be  largely 
poor  men  who  can  only  take  one  share,  but  it  is  pre- 
eminently a  scheme  in  which  rich  men  may  invest  $50,000 
in  order  to  give  it  stability. 

In  the  great  future  that  awaits  New  York,  the 
scheme  which  shall  bring  class  and  class  together  in 
mutual  helpfulness— the  scheme  which  shall  substitute 
for  the  politics  of  the  bar-room  those  of  the  Workmen*s 
Club;  which  shall  encourage  thrift  instead  of  wasteful- 
ness; which  shall  help  to  make  universal  the  comnxm 
English  tongue,  and  make  a  sober  people,  Ood-fearing' 
and  prosperous— that  scheme  would  be  marked  with  a. 
white  stone  in  the  nation's  history. 
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cholesome  dwelllngB,  permitting  in  these  quarters  ones 
more  to  sprlDg  up  that  old  and  beneficent  institution — 
The  Home." 


A  AtUng  pendant  to  these  papera,  and  one  which  give* 
■  praeticaleiADipleof  the  liappy  results  which  grow  out  of 
a  proper  apprehension  of  the  obligations  of  wealth  by  those 
possessed  of  it,  combined  with  the  abilltj  to  use  It  wisely, 
is  "The  Example  of  a  Qreat  Lite,"  a  brief  reminincBnee 
of  Pet«r  Cooper,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Bryce,  editor 
o(  the  NorUi  Amtrican  Review.  Mr.  Cooper  was  promi- 
nently a  practical  phllanlhroplBt,  ami  his  own  statomeut 
of  bts  object  in  founding  the  Cooper  Institute,  indicates 
how  far-reaching  were  his  plans  and  how  thoroughly  he 
comprehended  the  work  to  be  done  and  its  most  sure  way 
□t accomplishment.  "The great  object  that  I  desire  to 
accomplish  by  the  erection  of  this  institution  Is  to  open 
the  avenues  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  youth  of  our 
city  and  country,  andsounfold  the  volume  of  nature  that 
the  young  may  see  the  beauties  of  creation,  enjoy  it* 
blessing,  and  learn  to  love  the  Author  from  whom  cometh 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,"  "The  success  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  life-worli,"  says  Mr.  Bryce,  "  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  less  the  establishment  of  a  great  charity  than 
the  development  of  a  new  system  of  philanthropy— a 
philanthropy  that  raised,  Instead  of  abased,  the  recipient 
in  his  own  estimation." 

The  Cburcb  and  ths  Poor. 
The  most  strlldng  of  the  articles  upon  this  subject, 
because  it  deals  with  a  phase  of  the  problem  perhaps  the 
kaBt  considered  by  those  to  whom  It  Is  addressed,  and  for 
the  added  reason  that  it  Is  the  work  of  one  who  is  clearly 
authorised  to  deal  In  plain  speech,  la  the  leading  paper 
la  the  April  forum,  whose  author  is  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B. 
Rainsford,  rector  of  St.  George's  Church,  New  York.  He 
aeks,  "What  Can  We  Do  For  the  Poorf"  and  proceeds 
to  let  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  vexed  problem  from 
the  BtAndpoint  of  one  who  believes  it  was  Christ's  mission, 
and  that  it  is  the  mission  of  his  Church,  to  provide  tor 
those  "submerged"  by  poverty  and  vice  and  to  lift  them 
to  higher  planes  of  thought  and  living.  Dr.  Rainsford 
speaks  of  the  efforts  made  in  the  past  to  aid  the  poor,  and 
of  the  increosiiig  Interest  in  the  work,  but  says  the  results 
only  prove  that  the  efforts  have  been  directed  against  an 
effect  and  not  against  the  cause,  "Most  of  the  efforts 
put  forth  to-day  to  help  the  poor  fail  right  here  ;  they  do 
not  touch  the  source  of  the  evil.  .  .  .  Any  effort  to 
reduce  the  tide  of  poverty  worth  making,  must  deal  with 
the  sources  from  whence  that  tide  springs."  He  Insists  that 
the  force  most  be  centrifugal  that  is  to  elevate  the  poor— a 
force  working  from  the  Inside  outwards.  And  he  also 
Insists  that  here  Is  the  mission  of  the  Church,  not  simply 
to  relieve  distress,  but  to  educate  the  people,  mentally, 
morally  and  by  practical  training,  to  tilt  themselves 
above  their  lowly  condition.    He  says : 


the  wage-workers,  it  bos  failed,  and,  at  least  temporarily. 
must  continue  to  fail.  The  wild  nita  resulting  from  that 
failure  may  recall  the  church  of  Christ  to  a  field  that  her 
faithless  disobedience  has  led  her  tor  a  time  to  abandon. 
Ethical  and  merely  philanthropic  methods  are  good,  and 
gain  temporary  success  because  they  are  inspired  by  men 
who  are  unconsciously  Christian  In  their  sentiments,  aims, 
and  spirit ;  but  sooner  or  later  merely  ethical  movements 
will  be  abandoned.  They  are  of  necessity  doubttui 
about  certain  points,  where  to  doubt  is  to  cut  the 
very  nerves  of  effort.  They  are  doubtful  tor  instance, 
as  to  a  personal  immortality ;  and.  sooner  or 
later,  all  who  enter  the  lists  In  this  terriBc  straggle 
with  woe  and  sin  must  realise  that,  if  this  Ufe  is 
all,  then  the  goal  is  not  worth  the  struggle,  and  human 
lite  itself  is  not  worth  the  trouble  it  uoats  to  make  it  good 


"  I  have  dwelt  on  the  need  ot  aid  to  our  poor ;  but  I 
repeat  that  even  it  there  should  be  on  abundant  supply  of 
inch  old— as  there  Is  not — radical  Improvement  would 
still  be  impossible  till  an  inside  co-operating  force  among 
the  poor  themselves  shnitld  be  set  at  work.  How  shall  we 
create  and  develop  this  force  ?  No  scheme  that  fails  to  pro- 
vide for  this  Is  worthy  of  consideration.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  development  of  this  power  ot  self-help,  self- 
respect,  and  self-dependence,  can  be,  and  should  be,  the 
*ork  of  the  Christian  Church  In  all  her  branches.  If 
Christianity  cannot,  to  this  extent,  leaven  the  masses  of 
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and  keep  it  good.  We  must  hesitate  to  advise  the  poor 
to  give  birth  to  children  whose  pains  may  be  keener  thim 
those  of  their  parents,  and  whose  pleasures  may  be  even 
rarer.  This  work  of  development  belongs,  then,  not  to 
ethical  societies,  but  to  the  Christian  church.  She  believes 
in  the  value  of  man ;  for  In  him,  be  he  ever  so  fallen,  she 
sees  the  spark  at  everlastingnees..  She  professes  to  accept 
her  master's  commands  as  divine  laws  binding  on  herself; 
His  words  and  acts  are  perfectly  plain  ;  He  never  con- 
templated the  abolition  of  all  poverty,  but  He  did  dis- 
tinctly command  that  men  should,  as  they  valued  His  Gos- 
pel and  professed  obedience  to  Himself,  draw  near  to  each 
other,  forgetting  and  ignoring  those  things  that  tor  a 
short  time  make  tbem  to  differ.  He  declared  that  the 
innermost  and  eternal  verities  of  our  nature  all  men  have 
in  common  ;  and  that  His  followers  w«re  to  make  nmch  of 
these,  while  they  were  to  make  less  of  their  differences  of 
possession  and  attainment.  Weakness,  failure,  poverty, 
were  to  draw  us  to  our  brother,  not  todrive  us  from  him  ; 
for  in  the  prevalence  of  these  drawing,  uniting,  lovlifg 
forces,  over  the  sundering  and  disuniting  forces,  lay  the 
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undertaking  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of  their  time  in 
visiting  certain  slums,  getting  to  know  the  people  and  re- 
porting deserving  cases  through  their  commanding  officer 
to  the  nearest  representative  of  the  Social  Reform  Wing. 
This  will  not  dispense  with  the  permanent  Slum  Sister, 
who  will  continue  to  reside  and  work  in  the  slums  in  any 
city  where  the  funds  are  guaranteed  for  her  support  by 
local  friends.  In  London,  the  extension  is  more  marked. 
There  is  a  force  of  over  four  hundred  cadets,  each  to 
spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  slum  work.  Attached  to 
every  garrison  there  will  be  in  future  a  Slum  Officer  re- 
sponsible for  the  slum  operations,  assisted  by  a  perma- 
nent sergeant.  The  present  Slum  Sisters  living  in  the 
London  slums  will  be  increased  from  thirty  to  forty. 
The  slum  outposts,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  increased  imme- 
diately from  fifteen  to  fifty -eight.  Each  outpost  will  be 
worked  separately  from  the  Slum  Sisters,  in  connection 
with  the  corps,  and  be  a  part  of  it.  The  increase  in  the 
expense  so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  is  ridiculously 
small.  At  present  it  will  not  exceed  £10  a  week  more 
than  has  been  paid  in  the  past." 

ST.   GILES*  MISSION. 

In  the  Sunday  Magazine  for  April,  *' Pearl  Fisher"  de- 
scribes the  work  done  by  the  St.  Giles'  Christian  Mission, 
which,  in  the  last  thirteen  years,  has  placed  47,000  men 
and  boys  in  a  position  to  earn  their  living  honestly.  It 
began  its  operations  in  1860,  and  last  year  helped  7,715 
persons.  *' Pearl  Fisher"  claims  that  every  prisoner — 
man  or  boy — who  is  discharged  from  our  metropolitan 
prisons,  has,  as  he  steps  forward  into  liberty,  the  offer  of 
personal  help  and  the  opportunity  of  adopting  a  new  and 
honest  course.  The  offices  of  this  Mission  are  at  29 
Brook  Street,  Holbom,  W.  C. 

A  CLERGYMAN  ON  THE   "ARMY." 

The  Rev.  R.  Glover,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Luke's,  West  Hol- 
loway,  has  a  poem  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  on  *'The 
Churches  and  the  Salvation  Ai-my,"  the  drift  of  which 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  : 

When  ox  or  ass  is  fallen  in  a  pit, 

Who  makes  ado  about 
The  kind  of  rope?    Then  the  great  question  is. 

But  can  it  lift  him  out? 
Taste  might  like  plaited  silk  let  down  by  hands 

That  in  rosewater  lave, 
But  common  sense  and  wisdom  only  ask, 

Is  the  rope  strong  to  save? 
.Esthetics  have  their  fitting  place  and  tense, 
But  here  they  are  a  grand  impertinence. 

THE  LONDON  CITY  MISSION. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Preston,  in  Oood  Words  for  April,  describes 
the  work  of  the  London  City  Mission.  It  was  begun  by 
David  Nasmith  in  1885.  He  was  a  young  man  with  thirty 
shillings  a  week,  who  came  to  London  in  order  to  see  what 
he  could  do  in  order  to  establish  a  City  Mission  on  the 
same  basis  as  those  he  had  established  in  Glasgow,  Dublin, 
and  New  York.  Everybody  told  him  that  it  was  impos- 
sible ;  the  Bishop  of  London  declared  that  the  scheme  was 
Impracticable,  and  Dr.  Campbell,  of  the  Congregational- 
ista,  said  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  in  the  then  existing 
state  of  feeling  between  Dissenters  and  Churchmen  to 
unite  them  in  one  society.  Nasmith,  however,  got  two 
friends  to  join  him  in  the  parlor  of  his  little  cottage  at  6 
o'clock  one  May  morning,  and  they  founded  themselves 
into  the  London  City  Mission.  The  work  steadily  grew 
from  that  time  forward,  until  now  there  are  500  mission- 
aries, who  make  5,600,000  calls  every  year.  In  the  last  25 
years  they  have  distributed  327,000  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
and  80,000,000  tracts.    They  have  rescued  13,000  women, 


and  reclaimed  49,000  drunkards.  The  success  of  the  Lon- 
don City  Mission  proves  that  the  possibility  of  co-opera- 
tion, even  in  directly  religious  work,  is  much  greater  than 
that  which  is  believed  possible  by  the  leaders  of  the 
churches.  If  this  is  the  case  in  the  direct  evangelism, 
how  much  more  is  it  likely  to  be  the  case  in  the  field  of 
philanthropy,  pure  and  simple,  where  theological  differ- 
ences do  not  interfere  at  all  ? 


THE  BEHRING  SEA  CONTROVERSY. 

The  most  important  article  in  all  the  periodicals  for 
April  is  unquestionably  that  of  Ex-Minister  E.  J.  Phelps 
upon  the  Behring  Sea  controversy,  in  Hat-per^s  Magazine. 
Mr.  Phelps  moralizes  with  much  pertinence  upon  the 
obdurate  inclination  of  the  American  press  to  assume 
that  our  own  government  is  wrong  in  a  point  which 
involves  diplomatic  discussion  with  some  other  power. 
As  the  late  Democratic  representative  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  Mr.  Phelps  certainly  has  no  party  duty  to  perform 
in  coming  at  this  time  with  all  the  prestige  of  his  legal 
learning  and  diplomatic  experience  to  the  earnest  support 
of  Mr.  Blaine  and  the  Republican  administration  in  their 
contention  with  Lord  Salisbury.  Mr.  Phelps  gives  us  the 
simplest,  clearest,  and  most  convircing  statement  of  the 
American  case — in  its  historical,  legal,  and  ethical 
aspects  that  has  appeared  in  print. 

THE  ALASKAN  SBAL8. 

He  begins  by  explaining  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
fur-bearing  seals.  The  unequaled  importance  of  the 
Alaskan  fur-seal  fisheries  was  a  material  element  in  the 
value  of  that  province  when  purchased  by  the  United 
States  from  Russia;  and  these  fisheries  have  since  afforded 
a  considerable  revenue  to  the  government,  and  have 
also  engaged  a  large  amount  of  American  capital  and 
industry.  The  amphibious  seal  has  a  fixed  habitation  on 
the  Alaskan  shore,  but  it  crosses,  during  breeding-time, 
to  the  Pribyloff  islands,  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
where  the  young  of  the  tribe  are  produced  and  reared. 
It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  anybody  has  disputed 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  United  States  to  regelate  the 
taking  of  these  seals.  But  it  has  now,  since  1886,  become 
the  custom  of  certain  Canadian  vessels,  during  the  breed- 
ing season,  to  attack  and,  so  far  as  possible,  capture  the 
animals  as  they  pass  from  the  main  shore  of  Alaslca  to 
their  summer  home  on  the  islands.  Within  a  three-mile 
limit  of  the  land  it  would  be  obviously  unlawful  for  the 
Canadians  to  poach  upon  these  animals;  but  in  the  open 
sea,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  right  to  take  liv- 
ing creatures  is  absolute.  Mr.  Phelps  holds,  however, 
that  seal-catching  is  in  no  sense  analogous  to  ordinary 
fishing.  He  declares  that  the  seals  pertain  strictly  to  the 
land  and  that  since  they  are  the  source  of  important 
revenue  to  our  government  and  to  our  capitalists  and 
laborers,  we  have  the  right  to  protect  them  from  exter- 
mination. 

THE  BREEDING  SEASON. 

In  order  that  the  tribe  may  not  become  wholly  extinct 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  unmolested  during  the 
three  summer  months  known  as  the  breeding  season.  So 
great  have  been  the  ravages  of  th«  so-called  poachers 
that  the  total  number  of  seals  remaining  is  supposed  to 
be  only  one-fifth  the  number  occupying  those  shores 
four  or  five  years  ago.  The  Alaska  Company,  from  1870 
to  1890,  took  about  100,000  skins  each  year.  Last  year  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  only  21,000.  If  the  open-sea  de- 
struction of  the  animals  should  be  unmolested  during  the 
coining  season,  the  species  will  be  practically  extermi- 
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nated,  and  there  will  be  no  Behring  Sea  question  left  to 
quarrel  about.  Says  Mr.  Phelps:  "The  simple  question 
presented  is,  whether  the  United  States  Government  has 
a  right  to  protect  its  property  and  the  business  of  its 
people  from  this  wanton  and  barbarous  destruction  by 
foreigners,  which  it  has  made  criminal  by  act  of  Con- 
gress ;  or,  whether  the  fact  that  it  takes  place  upon 
waters  that  are  a  part  of  the  open  sea  affords  an  immunity 
to  the  parties  engaged  in  it  which  the  government  is  bound 
to  respect." 

HOW  THE  QUESTION  WAS  ALMOST  SETTLED. 

When  Mr.  Phelps  was  minister  under  President  Cleve- 
land, the  American  Government  applied  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  explaining  the  facts,  and  proposing  that  a  con- 
vention should  be  entered  into  between  the  two  nations 
in  which  Russia  should  be  asked  to  join,  limiting  the 
season  of  the  year  in  which  seals  might  be  taken,  and 
thus  assuring  their  freedom  from  molestation  during  the 
period  of  breeding.  The  British  Government  did  not 
meet  this  proposal  with  any  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
Canadians  to  destroy  the  seal  in  the  manner  complained 
of, or  by  any  vindication  of  the  propriety  of  that  business. 
On  the  contrary,  the  expediency  of  the  convention  was  at 
once  conceded  and  the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain 
promised.  The  Russian  government  cordially  agreed. 
The  United  States  presented  a  draft  of  a  convention 
that  seemed  to  be  perfectly  acceptable  in  London.  The 
whole  business  appeared  to  be  arranged,  and  nothing  was 
wanting  but  formal  agreement  and  adoption  of  legisla- 
tion by  Parliament  and  Congress  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  treaty.  But  an  unexpected  obstacle  arose.  The 
>  Canadians,  whose  people  were  carrying  on  the  profitable 
business  of  destroying  the  seal  in  the  breeding  season, 
objected  to  the  proposed  restrictions.  Lord  Salisbury 
seemed  to  be  unable  to  overcome  the  Canadian  objec- 
tions, and,  consequently,  he  declined  to  carry  out  the 
arrangement  to  which  he  had  previously  given  his  prac- 
tical assent. 

THE  FREEDOM  OP  THE  SEA. 

Mr.  Phelps  holds  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  freedom  of  the  sea  and  the  right  of  all  nations  to 
take  fish  outside  of  territorial  waters  that  **  authorizes 
injury  to  the  property  or  just  rights  of  others,  which 
are  as  sacred  at  sea  as  on  shore.  This  colony  of  seals 
making  their  home  on  American  soil  and  unable  to  exist 
without  a  home  upon  some  soil,  belong  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil  and  are  a  part  of  their  property  and  do  not 
lose  this  quality  by  passing  from  one  part  of  the  territory 
to  another  in  a  regular  and  periodical  migration  neces- 
sary to  their  life,  even  though,  in  making  it,  they  pass  tem- 
porarily through  water  that  is  more  than  three  miles 
from  Ifimd.'*  This  is  the  position  that  Mr.  Phelps  argues  at 
length  and  with  great  clearness  and  force.  He  introduces 
numerous  illustrations  to  show  in  what  ways  the  doctrine 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  is  subject  to  limitations.  He 
asserts  that  if  the  case  were  reversed,  and  American 
ix>achers  were  attempting  the  extermination  of  a  seal 
fishery  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  the  necessary  meas> 
ures  would  be  taken  by  the  injured  party  to  protect 
itself,  and  properly.  He  does  not  believe  that  England 
has  any  confkience  in  the  justice  of  the  Canadian  position, 
and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  has 
never  yet,  in  all  the  correspondence  that  has  taken  place, 
asserted  the  right  of  the  Canadians  to  do  what  they  have 
been  engaged  in.  The  manufacture  of  seal  skins  in  London 
is  so  great  that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  are  rather 
upon  the  side  of  the  preservation  of  the  seals  than  upon 
that  of  their  extermination.   But  Great  Britain,  although 


it  can  exercise  a  certain  influence  over  Canada,  ctnnot 
override  the  Dominion  government,  and  is  pncticallj 
helpless  in  the  present  situation. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE? 

Arbitration,  already  proposed  by  the  United  Stata, 
has  been  met,  as  Mr.  Phelps  alleges,  *  by  a  counter  pro- 
posal to  arbitrate  not  the  matter  in  hand,  but  an  inci- 
dental and  collateral  question.     It  would  be  easier,*"  he 
continues,  *'  to  settle  the  controversy  than  to  settle  the 
points  and  preliminaries  of  an  arbitration.    Two  things 
must  concur  to  make  an  arbitration  useful :  first,  that 
the  question  submitted  should  be  the  question  at  issue, 
whether  the  Canadians  have  or  have  not  the  right,  as 
against  the  United  States   government,   to  do  exactly 
what  they  are  doing  ;  and  next,  that  pending  the  linger- 
ing progress  of  such  an  arbitration  the  depredations  in 
question  should  be  suspended,  so  that  the  destraction 
shall  not  be  accomplished   while   it   is   being  debated 
whether  it  shall  take  place.^^  In  his  conclusion  Mr.  Phelps 
says  that  there  are  three  methods  by  which  the  Behring 
S€«  question  can  be  settled.    First,  by  putting  a  stop  to 
further  debate  and  to  the  depredations  of    individual 
foreigners  upon  the  breeding  seals.  Second,  by  conceding 
to  these  foreigners  the  right  to  destroy  the  fishery  and 
withdrawing  further  remonstrance.  Third,  by  continuing 
the  discussion  with  Great  Britain  of  the  abstract  question 
supposed  to  be  involved  until  the  extermination  of  the 
seal  is  completed  and  the  subject  of  the  dispute  is  thereby 
exhausted.    Mr.  Phelps  does  not  leave  it  at  all  doubtful 
that  he  favors  the  first  of  these  thi*ee  methods. 


MARRIED  WOMEN  IN  FICTION. 

There  shines  out  as  the  one  notable  article  of  literary 
criticism  this  month — clear,  strong,  and  wholesome- 
Mr.  Mayo  W.  Hazeltine's  essay  in  the  North  American 
Review  upon  **  Married  Women  in  Fiction."  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  remark  that  this  country  has  produced  no 
critic  more  thorough-going  or  more  discriminating  than- 
Mr.  Hazeltine.  The  ai*ticle  in  question  is  almost  incapa- 
ble of  compression,  so  full  is  it  of  pith  and  point; 
yet  its  main  positions  may  be  indicated  in  a  prMs. 
At  the  outset,  Mr.  Hazeltine  declares  that  the  Eng- 
lish novel  will  perish  of  inanition  if  the  young  un- 
married girl  is  to  remain  its  central  figure,  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  prove  by  induction  that  for  some  time  past  most, 
writers  of  English  fiction  have  been  cognizant  of  this  fact 
and  have  been  mending  their  ways. 

ABT  AND  MORALS. 

Mr.  Hazeltine  has  no  quarrel  at  all  with  those  who  pro> 
test  against  the  doctrine  in  novel-writing  of  '*art  for  art's 
sake,'^  and  he  holds  that  novels,  like  newsi^apers,  should 
be  the  subject  of  strict  moral  censorship  on  the  part  of 
a  well-ordered  public  opinion.  But  he  insists  that  ignor- 
ance should  not  be  confounded  with  wisdom,  and  that  it 
is  real  and  essential  morality  that  is  to  be  guarded  and 
maintained,  rather  than  an  avoidance  of  all  those  prob- 
lems and  topics  into  which  deep  moral  considerati<Mi8 
really  enter.  He  maintains  that  those  things  which  are 
mature  and  deep  in  life  must  in  the  English  novel,  as  In 
the  novel  of  the  Continent,  come  to  the  foreground  in  tb* 
work  of  fiction,  which  is  in  fact  the  modem  epic.  "Oik» 
concede,  however,  that  the  novel,  from  the  didactic  point 
of  view,  should  deal  with  the  most  spacious  and  most 
fruitful  tract  of  life,  with  the  deepest  problems  of  man's 
destiny,  and  it  becomes  patent  that  immarried  girls  are 
disqualified  for  heroines,  and  that  the  married  woman 
only  can  perform  the  central  r61e." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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ORSAT  NOVXLI8T8  HAVB  UNDERSTOOD  THIS. 

Mr.  Hazeltine  does  not  for  a  moment  accuse  g^reat  novel- 
ists who  have  written  in  the  English  language  of  a  failure 
to  perceive  this  fact  that  mature  women  rather  than  maid- 
ens of  eighteen  ought,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  true  art, 
to  figure  as  the  heroines  and  central  characters  in  fiction. 
But  the  novelist  has  been  compelled  to  take  some  note  of 
the  prejudices  and  preconceptions  of  his  public.  French- 
men have  been  free  from  conventional  restrictions,  such 
as  English  and  American  writers  have  had  to  face,  and 
"the  married  woman,  therefore,  dominates  French  fic- 
tion." Mr.  Hazeltine  cites  Balzac,  G^rge  Sand,  and 
Octave  Feuillet.  "Tolstoi,"  he  adds,  "can  draw  virgin  in- 
nocence with  extraordinary  softness  and  tenderness  of 
touch  ;  yet,  it  is  rather  on  a  face  that  speaks  of  struggle 
and  of  anguish  that  his  camera  is  focussed  in  Anna  Kar^- 
nina,  by  far  the  greatest  of  his  works." 

In  the  English  novel,  Mr.  Hazeltine  finds  a  double 
origin— one  divergent  stream  springing  from  Richardson 
and  the  idealism  of  "  Pamelia,"  and  the  .other  from  Field- 
ing and  the  realism  of  "  Tom  Jones."  For  the  time  being, 
"  Richardson  conquered,  and  until  quite  recently  it  seemed 
that  his  conquest  was  unshakable."  Mr.  Hazeltine  quotes 
Thackeray  as  saying  that  "no  Englishman  since  Fielding 
has  dared  to  depict  life  as  it  is."  Thackeray,  we  are  told, 
was  obliged  to  take  the  English  novel  as  the  public  and 
the  publishers  had  cramped  it,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
He  could  not  afford  to  attempt  a  literary  revolution. 
But  he  knew  the  difference  between  a  woman  and  a  girl. 

Other  English  novelists,  Mr.  Hazeltine  says,  have  been 
disposed  to  cheat  the  public,  which  they  dared  not  con- 
front, by  depicting  full-grown  women  on  their  canvas 
and  labelling  them  young  girls,  to  lull  the  reader's  preju- 
dice. Scott's  heroines— for  instance.  Flora  Maclvor,  Diana 
Vernon,  and  "that  lovely  daughter  ol  sorrow  in  Red- 
gauntlet" — are  passed  off  on  us  as  twenty.  Mr.  Hazel- 
tine denies  their  youth  and  declares  they  were  thirty  at 
the  least.  And  passing  from  Scott  to  George  Eliot,  he 
avers  that  the  same  is  true  of  Romola,  who  is  far  too 
deeply  versed  in  life's  philosophy  for  the  years  her  author 
has  assigned  to  her.  "It  is  plain,"  says  Mr.  Hazeltine, 
"that  she  had  really  lived  as  long  and  had  seen  as  much 
as  Dante^s  Beatrice  or  Petrarch's  Laura,  both  of  whom, 
it  may  behoove  us  to  remember,  were  married.'*  In  her 
later  work,  (George  Eliot  outgrew  the  fault,  as  Dorothea 
in  Middlemarch,  and  Gwendolen  in  Daniel  Deronda 
soiBciently  indicate.  If  she  had  written  another  novel, 
Mr.  Hazeltine  believes  her  artistic  emancipation  from  the 
false  EInglish  conventionalities  would  have  been  complete. 
He  hails,  in  the  latest  story  of  G^rge  Meredith,  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  the  advent  of  this  new 
era  of  English  freedom.  "In  this  novel  it  is  not  the 
maiden  fluttering,  inquisitive,  at  life's  half-open  door,  but 
the  woman  who  has  lived  and  suffered,  that  starts  forth 
beneath  the  strongest  strokes  of  the  vivifying  brush." 

MKN  AKD  WOMEN  AS  NOVXL  WRITERS. 

In  England  for  some  time  to  come,  Mr.  Hazeltine  believes, 
the  new  novel  which  shall  deal  more  frankly  and  fruit- 
fully with  life  will  continue  to  be  written  by  men.  Lon- 
don has  so  many  young  men  of  cultivation  and  of  social 
experience  who  possess  the  necessary  leisure  and  incentive 
to  write,  and  whose  knowledge  of  life  and  society  gives 
them  the  material  with  which  to  deal,  that  they  will 
doubtless  furnish  a  major  share  of  the  output  of  fiction. 
Mr.  Hazeltine  hints  that  they  may  fall  short  from  only 
one  point  of  view— the  moraL  He  does  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  a  Saxon  hand  would  ever  dabble  in  the  foul 
corruption   which   seems  to  be  the  native  element  of 


certain  Parisians.  Further,  he  holds  it  to  be  **a  deeply  in 
teresting  and  admirable  fact  that  the  perpetration  of  such 
offences  seems  to  be  impossible  for  a  woman."  In  Amer- 
ica we  have  many  women  novelists.  And  Mr.  Hazeltine 
holds  it  "  a  good  augury  for  the  cleanness,  wholesomenesa 
and  sanity  of  American  prose  fiction,  when  it  shall  under- 
take that  larger  and  profounder  treatment  of  life  which 
is  undoubtedly  impending,"  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
feared  from  the  portrayal  of  life  and  society  by  the  pen 
of  American  women.  It  is  not  to  American  men,  upon 
the  whole,  in  Mr.  Hazeltine's  opinion,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  our  best  and  truest  fiction. 

MARRIED  WOMEN  AUTHORS  AS  WELL  AS  SUBJECTS. 

Mr.  Hazeltine's  reasoning  and  criticism  alLleadupto 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  United  States  the  married 
woman  is  henceforth  to  be  the  most  fruitful  theme  and 
most  conspicuous  fign^re  in  the  important  fiction  of  society, 
and  also  that  it  is  the  married  woman  who  is  by  all  odds 
best  equipped  to  write  such  fiction.  He  proceeds  to 
analyze  as  the  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy  a  series  of 
novels  of  Julien  Gordon,  "now  generally  understood  to 
be  a  woman."  We  may  not  attempt  to  follow  him  in  his 
review  of  these  recent  novels  (A  Diplomat's  Diary,  A 
Successful  Man,  and  Mile.  Reseda).  Suflfice  it  that  Mr. 
Hazeltine  finds  them  full  of  the  reality  of  our  modem  lif e^ 
and  soundly  moral  in  the  core  of  their  teachings,  without 
any  attempt  to  avoid  for  conventionality's  sake  those 
things  which  are,  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women,  "the 
materials  of  sorrow  and  repentcmce."  It  is  easy  and  deli- 
cate writing  which  masks  hard  thinking,  a  most  careful 
and  artistic  handling  of  materials,  and  an  unswerving 
truth  of  ethical  influence,  that  Mr.  Hazeltine  finds  in 
these  novels;  and  to  his  mind  they  are  prophetic  of  a 
dawning  era  in  American  fiction — the  era  of  the  married 
woman  as  subject  and  as  author. 


SECRETARY  RUSK  ON  THE  WESTERN  FARMER. 

At  last  an  article  on  the  "Western  Farmer"  appears 
from  the  pen  of  a  writer  who  has  actual  acquaintance 
with  the  subject.  It  is  contributed  by  Hon.  Jeremiah  M. 
Rusk,  Unit^  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
North  American  Review  for  April. 

GENERAL  IGNORANCE  REGARDING  THE  FARMER. 

Secretary  Rusk  is  certainly  correct  in  saying  that  a  de- 
plorable ignorance  prevails  among  the  people  of  the  East- 
em  States  regarding  the  condition  of  the  western  farmers. 
Most  of  the  articles  discussing  western  agriculture  which 
have  been  printed  in  the  Eastern  periodicals  during  the  past 
two  years,  are  themselves  a  sufficient  indication  of  this 
ignorance.  To  people  of  the  Eastern  States  the  western 
farmer  has  been  so  continually  presented  in  caricature 
that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  believe  that  the  distortion 
is  not  the  reality.  They  seem  not  duly  to  consider  that, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  strange  demands  advocated  by  the 
farmer— demands  which  too  many  of  them  never  miss  the 
opportunity  to  ridicule— may  be  the  outgrowth  of  condi- 
tions of  which  they  are  totally  ignorant.  In  speaking  of 
the  general  ignorance  among  American  citizens  who  are 
not  farmers,  regarding  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. Secretary  Rusk  sajrs:  "I  must  in  this  respect 
ask  my  readers  to  take  my  statement  on  trust,  as*  that  of 
a  man  who  has  had  special  opportunities  for  judging  and 
who  is  conscientiously  convinced  of  the  neces8it]^  for  abso- 
lute sincerity  on  this  subject.  I  ask  the  reader  to  take  my 
word  for  it  that,  great  as  is  the  ignorance  of  the  average 
farmer  in  regard  to  business  matters  and  city  life,  it  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  his  city  brother  in  relatioatctthin^ 
agricultural,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  as  great."". 
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that  a  reduction  in  fares  would  cause  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  travel  in  this  country  is  for  the  most  part  a 
pure  assumption,  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  •  In  a  coun- 
try with  dense  population  and  low  wages,  whose  railroad 
facilities  are  little  used,  a  reduction  in  rates  may  produce 
much  gain  and  little  loss.    This  has  been  precisely  the 
state  of  things  in  Hungary ;  it  is  not  at  all  the  state  of 
things  in  America.    The  railroads  of  Hungary  before  the 
recent  reform  carried  about  5,000,000  passengers  a  year, 
in  a  population  of  15,000,000.    After  the  reform  was  put 
into  operation   the   number   of'  passengers  more  than 
doubled.     But  even  after  this  change,  the  Hungarian 
system  was  far  below  the  American  standard  of  useful- 
ness.   During  the  first  year  after  the  change  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  together  carried  about 
as  many  passengers  as  the  Long  Island  Railroad  alone." 
"The  Bone  system  in  itself,"  Prof.  Hadley  continues, 
"  amounts  to  very  little.    It  dmply  substitutes  a  longer 
unit  of  charge  for  a  shorter  one.    It  means  charging  ten 
cents  for  every  ten  miles  or  fraction  thereof,  instead  of 
one  cent  for  every  mile  or  fraction  thereof.    It  enables 
the  ticket-agent  to  keep  fewer  kinds  of  tickets  in  stock, 
and  thus  gives  a  slight  advantage  in  railroad  economy. 
The  importance  of  the  zone  system  in  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary lies  in  thd  fact  that  the  adoption  was  accompanied 
by  a  great  reduction  in  rates." 


FROM  FREEDOM  TO  BONDAGE. 

One  of  the  most  curious  ways  in  which  common-sense 
inferences  about  social  affairs  are  flatly  contradicted  by 
events,  says  Herbert  Spencer  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  April,  **  is  the  way  in  which  the  more  things 
improve,  the  louder  become  the  exclamations  about  their 
badness."  Mr.  Spencer  compares,  in  illustration  of  this 
fact,  the  treatment  of  women  in  early  days  with  that 
which  they  receive  to-day.  "K  we  trace  up,"  he  writes: 
**the  treatment  of  women  from  the  days  of  savagedom 
when  they  bore  all  the  burdens  and,  after  the  men  had 
eaten,  received  such  food  as  remained,  up  through  the 
middle  ages  when  they  served  the  men  at  their  meals,  to 
our  own  day  when,  throughout  our  social  arrangement,  the 
claims  of  women  are  always  put  first,  we  see  that  along 
with  the  worst  treatment  there  went  the  least  apparent 
consciousness  that  the  treatment  was  bad;  while  now 
that  they  are  better  treated  than  ever  before,  the  pro- 
claiming of  their  grievances  daily  strengthens  the  loudest 
outcries  coming  from  *  the  paradise  of  women* — America." 

THE    PRESENT    OOXPETTmrB    8TSTEH    BETTER    THAN 

SOCIALISM. 

A  disposition  to  complain  the  louder  as  the  freedom 
enjoyed  becomes  greater  is  traceable  throughout  the 
development  of  free  institutions,  generally.  In  this  truth, 
Mr.  Spencer  finds  some  defence  for  the  present  social 
arrangements.  The  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  with  the 
existing  competitive  system  does  not  necessarily  indicate, 
he  holds,  that  the  suffering  endured  at  present  is  greater 
than  it  used  to  be.  Dishonesty,  bribery,  frauds,  and 
evils  of  various  kinds  are  fostered  by  the  system  under 
which  we  at  present  live,  he  admits;  but  the  question  to 
be  considered,  as  he  maintains,  is  not  one  of  absolute  evils 
but  of  relative  evils.  Is  the  suffering  endured  under  the 
present  competitive  system  greater,  Mr.  Spencer  asks, 
than  that  which  would  exist  under  a  regime  of  socialism  ? 
His  answer  is  in  the  negative.  *'  The  present  social  state" 
he  says,  '^is  transitional,  as  past  social  states  have  been 


transitional.  There  will,  I  hope  and  believe,  come  a. 
future  social  state  differing  as  much  from  the  present  as. 
the  present  differs  from  the  past  with  its  mailed  barons 
and  defenceless  serfs.  My  opposition  to  socialism  results 
from  the  belief  that  it  would  stop  the  progress  to  such  a 
higher  state  and  bring  back  a  lower  state.  Nothing  but 
the  slow  modification  of  human  nature  by  the  discipline 
of  social  life  can  produce  permanently  advantageous 
changes." 


THE  NATIONALIZATION  OF  LAND. 

In  the  Arena  for  March,  it  will  be  remembered.  Pro- 
fessor J.  R.  Buchanan  laid  down  four  fundamental 
principles  in  support  of  the  nationalization  of  the  land. 
In  the  April  number,  he  suggests,  what,  in  1847  when  the 
essay  was  written,  he  called  a  **new  and  revolutionary 
measure  of  social  reform."  The  people^s  right  to  the 
ownership  of  the  soil  is,  he  maintains,  paramount  to  all 
individual  claims.  While  holding  to  this  opinion,  Profes- 
sor Buchanan  does  not  propose  that  the  restitution  of  the 
people's  right  to  the  soil  should  be  accomplished  by  divid- 
ing the  land  among  all  the  citizens  ;  this  he  admits  would 
be  impracticable.  *^The  same  causes  which  produced 
inequality,  poverty  and  oppression  once,  would  do  the 
same  again ;  and  this  forced  division  would  operate  only  as 
a  premium  upon  idleness,  and  a  discouragement  upon  in- 
dustry— more  and  more  pernicious  in  proportion  to  the  fre- 
quency of  its  repetition.  The  injustice  of  such  a  scheme 
must  ever  render  it  impracticable,  and  the  absurdity  is 
still  more  ridiculous,  when  we  refiect  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  community  have  no  use  for  land,  and  would  be  en- 
cumbered by  the  gift,  unless  an  opportunity  of  renting  or 
selling  is  immediately  at  hand." 

What  he  does  propose  is  that  the  nation  shall  assert  the 
common  ownership  of  the  entire  soil  for  the  benefit  of 
every  individual;  that  this  right  shall  be  maintained  in 
the  form  of  joint  ownership  by  the  public,  and  that  the  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  entire  rental  of  the  soil  be  conse- 
crated to.  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Property  he  would 
leave  in  the  hands  of  its  present  owners,  excepting  that 
owners  of  land  should  pay  to  the  State  a  rent  upon  its. 
market  value. 

A  GRADUAL  CHANGE. 

This  change  he  would  not  introduce  at  once.  '^  Let  the 
grand  change  from  monopoly  to  nationality  be  made  aa 
gently  as  possible.  Let  the  land  monopoly  perish  gradu- 
ally from  inanition,  until  its  dry  and  bloodless  frame 
shall  remain  as  a  harmless  zoological  specimen.  The  land 
rent  should  be  so  graduated  as  to  allow  the  lapse  of  at 
least  two  generations  before  the  usufruct  of  the  soil  shall 
pass  entirely  into  the  possession  of  the  people.  Let  us 
suppose  that  five  per  cent,  upon  the  valuation  of  the  land 
is  a  fair  rent,  and  let  us  establish  a  rising  scale  of  rents 
which  would,  in  sixty  years,  attain  this  amount,  com- 
mencing with  a  twelfth  of  one  per  cent.,  and  increasing 
one-twelfth  annually — we  reach  in  twelve  years,  a  rent  of 
one  per  cent,  and  in  sixty  years  or  less  attain  a  rental 
which  absorbs  into  the  commonwealth  something  like  the 
entire  net  value  of  the  soil." 

The  revenue  from  the  tax  upon  the  rental  value  of  land 
he  would  use  in  the  construction  of  free  railroads  for  the 
people,  of  libraries  and  school-houses,  free  colleges  and  of 
public  institutions  generally.  A  portrait  of  Professor 
Buchanan  appears  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  number  of  the^ 
Arena, 
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1890,  just  before  the  Sioux  outbreak,  unqualifiedly  asserts 
that "  had  a  man  of  nerve  and  experience,  who  knew  these 
Indians,  and  was  known  by  them,  backed  by  a  disciplined 
force  of  Indian  police,  been  in  charge,  an  abandonment  of 
this  agency  and  the  calling  of  the  military  would  no  more 
have  been  necessary  than  were  such  measures  necessary  at 
Standing  Rock."  At  the  latter  agency,  though  it  was  the 
home  of  Sitting  Bull,  the  leader  in  the  outbreak,  only 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  Indians  were  induced  to  leave 
the  agency  to  participate  in  the  uprising,  and  this  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  intrepid  and  thoroughly  com- 
petent agent,  Major  McLaughlin. 

THE  HEROIC  INDIAN  POLICE. 

Mr.  Walsh  praises  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  Indian 
police,  and  justly  insists  that  in  them  the  people  have  an 
instance  of  what,  under  proper  conditions  of  civilization, 
the  Indian  may  become.  He  describes  the  heroic  conduct 
at  Standing  Rock,  when  they  arrested  Sitting  Bull,  and 
how,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  squaws,  who  rushed 
upon  them  with  knives,  simply  disarmed  the  women  and 
placed  them  under  guard.  Of  the  slaughter  at  Wounded 
Knee,  Mr.  Walsh  says—"  The  Indians  were  wholly  re- 
sponsible in  bringing  on  the  fight.  .  .  .  But  responsi- 
bility for  the  massacre  of  Wounded  Knee,  as  for  many 
another  sad  and  similar  event,  rests  more  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  permit 
the  condition  of  savage  ignorance,  incompetent  control, 
or  Congressional  indifference  and  inaction,  than  upon 
those  of  maddened  soldiers,  who,  having  seen  their  com- 
rades shot  at  their  side,  are  tempted  to  kill  and  destroy 
all  belonging  to  the  enemy  within  their  reach.  That  the 
uprising  ended  with  so  little  bloodshed,  the  country 
may  thank  the  patience  and  ability  of  General  Miles. 
Perhaps  had  he  taken  the  field  earlier  there  might  have 
been  still  less  to  mourn. 

WHAT  IS  THE  REMEDY  ? 

Thus  clearly  does  Mr.  Walsh  point  out  where  the  fault 
lies  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  He  says  if 
the  fault  is  to  be  remedied  and  the  recurrence  of  such 
events  In  future  prevented,  the  people  must  rise  up  and 
demand  from  President  and  Congress  better  things.  Par- 
tisanship must  be  abandoned.  *'The  words  Democrat 
and  Republican  should  be  forgotten  in  dealing  with 
Indian  affairs."  Protestant  and  Catholic  must  lay  aside 
prejudice  and  "  try  to  recognize  the  value  of  each  other's 
work."  There  must  be  sympathetic  co-operation  between 
the  military  and  civil  branches  of  the  Government;  pub- 
lic sentiment  aroused  which  is  intelligent,  united  and  per- 
sistent. Mr.  Walsh  urges  that  *'  these  are  the  simple  prin- 
ciples and  the  fiexible  system  which  it  should  demand : 

"1.  A  single,  intelligent,  experienced,  responsible  head 
to  control  the  Indian  service  under  the  President — a  man 
who  shall  be  permitted  to  form  his  plans  and  to  carry 
them  to  fruition  along  the  lines  of  well-defined  and  sound 
principles,  and  free  from  partisan  interference. 

**2.  An  Indian  service  conducted  in  absolute  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  Civil  Service  Reform— the  princi- 
ple of  merit,  not  of  spoils.  Only  thoroughly  qualified 
men  should  be  appointeid  to  serve  as  Indian  agents. 

**  3.  The  prompt  appropriation  of  funds  by  Congress  to 
permit  the  education  of  all  Indian  youth,  and  the  effect- 
ive management  of  the  service.  No  more  Indian  boys 
and  girls  should  be  permitted  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and 
savagery  ;  also  the  prompt  passage  of  laws  recommended 
^  the  Indian  Department  are  requisite  to  protect  the 
lui  rests  of  the  Indians." 


CATTLE  SHIPS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC. 

Mr.  Nele  Loring,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  April, 
describes  how  he  personally  conducted  200  head  of  beef 
steers  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  England.  We  may 
pass  over  his  account  of  their  railway  journey  in  order 
to  give  attention  to  his  account  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  animals  on  board  ship.  Before  the  cattle  were  em- 
barked, they  were  kept  thirty-six  hours  on  the  cars  with- 
out food  or  water.  When  taken  on  board,  they  were 
bewildered  by  shouts,  and  beaten  about  the  eyes  and  nose 
with  heavy  sticks.  The  ship  was  overcrowded,  having 
700  cattle  on  board  beside  other  cargo.  This  overcrowd- 
ing was  the  chief  source  of  all  trouble.  The  animals  were 
so  tightly  packed  that  as  soon  as  one  laid  down  his  neigh- 
bor stepped  over  him.  They,  fortunately,  had  no  bad 
weather,  but  at  times  they  had  a  few  hours*  exjosure  to 
a  north-east  swell.  The  cattle  slipping  backwards  and 
forwards,  broke  loose  and  tramped  wildly  on  each  other, 
frequently  falling  down,  and  being  trampled  upon. 

^^  Various  forms  of  torture  are  made  use  of  to  get  the 
fallen  animals  onto  their  feet  again.  The  twisting  of  the 
tail  is  the  most  effective;  but  much  may  be  done  by  pour- 
ing water  into  their  ears,  and  by  kicking  their  noses,  if  it 
is  done  persistently;  but,  unless  a  steer*s  back  is  broken, 
he  will  get  up  if  his  tail  is  twisted,  so  long  as  there  is  an 
unbroken  joint  in  the  tail  to  twist.  But  it  is  a  horrible 
fact  that  on  this  vessel  were  several  steers  whose  tails 
from  frequent  twisting  became  incapable  of  sensation, 
limp,  and  jointless.  In  the  interests  of  the  underwriter, 
broken-back  steers  have  to  die  by  inches,  some  of  them 
lying  for  many  days  without  food  or  water,  breathing 
and  suffering,  but  beyond  hope  of  recovery." 

HORRIBLE  DISCLOSURES. 

There  was  no  ventilation  down  below,  and  forty  ani- 
mals died  from  suffocation  in  an  awful  stench.  ''  After 
one  heavy  night's  rolling,  the  after-between  decks  con- 
tained piles  of  steers  thrown  together  in  such  confusion 
that  the  foreman  hauled  them  out  onto  the  upper  deck 
with  the  steam  winch,  alive  and  dead  as  they  came  to 
hand.  Those  that  were  alive  were  hoisted  by  a  rope 
passed  around  their  horns;  in  two  or  three  cases  the  horns 
gave  way  while  the  steer  was  in  mid  air,  and  he  fell  back 
down  the  hatchway  only  to  be  hoisted  again  a  mangled 
corpse  and  dropped  over  the  side.  Those  that  were  suc- 
cessfully hoisted  alive  were  tied  up  in  the  alley-ways,  and 
increased  the  incredible  confusion  on  the  upper  deck. 

"It  is  found  impracticable  to  fatten  up  range  cattle  on 
their  arrival  in  England,  and,  after  a  few  days*  rest  to 
allow  them  to  recover  from  their  fevered  condition,  all 
these  cattle  were  sold  for  immediate  slaughter.  They 
were  fat  when  they  left  the  range;  and  at  the  end  of  their 
month's  journey,  they  were  not  only  reduced  to  mere 
frames,  gaunt  and  narrow  beyond  belief  of  people  who 
have  seen  cattle  only  in  the  fields  and  farmyards  of  Eng- 
land, but  with  their  stems  rubbed  raw  and  swollen  out 
of  all  natural  shape,  their  legs  also  swollen,  and  in  many 
cases  raw  round  the  fetlocks,  and  with  their  hides  scored 
with  horn  marks.  When  one  considers  the  amount  of 
bruising  which  these  external  marks  represent,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  steers  had  been  thro\*-n  about  in  the 
pens,  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  any  of  the  little  beef  that  is  on  them  can  be  healthy 
human  food.  I  can  only  suppose  it  is  made  into  sausages." 

This  article  is  at  once  so  sensational  in  its  character  and 
so  specific  in  its  terrible  indictment  of  the  present  system 
of  shipping  cattle,  that  it  must  cei*tainly  lead  to  prompt 
denials  or  else  to  the  reform  of  abuses. 


THE  REI/IEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


SOME  FRENCH  STATESMEN. 

In  the  Leisure  World  for  April,  there  is  the  first  part  of 
on  article  on  Frencb  statesmen  which  belnngs  to  a  new 
"Statesmen  of  Europe"  series.  It  is  illuiitrated  with  a 
view  of  the  Chamber  of  Depntlea,  and  with  portraits  of 
Camot,  Jules  Ferrj,  M.  de  Freyeinet  and  Gambetta. 
The  articles  are  somewhat  too  encyclopeedic  in  character. 
Of  M.  Ferry  the  writer  says ; 

"  Ferry's  name  is  not.  be  some  people  have  tried  to  make 
out,  of  Italian  origin  ;  Ferry  is  merely,  in  the  pnti>i»  of 
the  VoBges,  a  contraction  of  Frederick,  tor  from  time  im- 
memorial his  family  have  inhabited  the  little  town  of 
Saint  Di^.  His  father  was  a  lawyer  of  considerable 
means,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  bis  two 
sons,  bringing  thero  np  as  pugnacious  republicans.  Jules 
was  destined  for  the  Bar,  aud  was  educated  at  tbe  Lyc^e 
of  Strosburg." 

The  author  of  tbe  article  has  much  more  admiration  for 
M.  de  Frejcinet  than   for   the   Tonquinois,    whom   he 


roundly  accuses  of  lying.  He  says.  "M.  de  Freycinet's 
critics  say  that  he  chops  and  changes  with  the  times,  and 
these  are  always  changing  in  the  uneasy  sea  uf  French 
politics.  The  bark  of  the  Republic  has  often  been  in  im- 
minent danger  during  the  last  decade,  thanks  to  the 
raging  Radical  sea,  the  fierce  hurricane  of  Boulangism, 
the  current  of  opinions  constantly  swaying  and  changing. 
Now,  for  a  moment,  all  seems  calm,  and  it  is  possible  that 
De  Freycinet  may  sit  long  on  the  Ministerial  bench,  and 
that  his  shrill  but  harmonious  voice,  with  something  of 
the  pan-pipe  or  the  flute  In  its  quality,  will  often  be  heard 
in  the  Chamber.  His  small  head  and  slender  body  are  con- 
spicuous objects  when  he  stands  up  delivering  his  clear- 
cnt  arguments,  which  sparkle  like  prisms,  catching  votes 
with  them,  it  is  said,  as  larks  are  caught  by  mirrors. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  mathe- 
maticians—those in  a  straight  line,  those  in  an  angle,  and 
those  in  a  circle.  H.  de  Freycinet  belongs  to  the  last 
categorj-.  Be  rounds  his  back,  hhi  arms,  his  tlngers ;  he 
is  fond  oS  elegant  solutions  and  demonstrations.  He  can 
pass  a  Budget  of  seven  hundred  millions  with  ease  and 


grace.  Even  when  he  is  ironical,  which  is  not  seldom, 
there  is  always  in  his  speech  a  preponderance  ot  honey 
for  the  gall. 

"  Undoubtedly  not  the  least  Important  result  of  Bon- 
langlsm  has  been  the  fact  that  it  led  indirectly  to  tbs 
appointment  of  a  civilian  as  Minister  of  War— a  very  im- 
portant and,  most  people  think,  advantageous  change,  ■ 
civilian  Minister  being  above  and  outside  the  jealoiuies 
which  so  often  exist  between  generals.  The  latter,  b;  the 
time  they  are  fit  to  be  Ministers  of  War,  are  in  France  u 
a  rule  physically  worn  out." 

■  BUDDHISM  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
James  T.  Bizby,  Ph.D.,  in  the 'trrna  for  April,  contccti 
the  thesis,  advanced  by  Dr.  Felix  Oswald,  in  the  January 
number,  that  the  New  Testament  was  ot  East  Indian  ori- 
gin. Dr.  Oswald  cited  a  number  ot  analogies  in  support 
ot  this  theory,  and  argued  that,  Inasmuch  as  Buddbian 
came  upon  the  stage  ot  history  four  hundred  years  before 
Christianity,  all  things  considered,  there  could  be  no 
question  that  the  accounts  contained  in  the  Gospel  were 
derived  from  Buddhism.  Mr.  Bixby  opposes  Dr.  Oswald, 
holding  that  the  diiterence  between  the  Gospel  and  Budd- 
hism are  somuch  more  positive  than  the  likeness,  that  tbe 
latter  are  inauHicient  to  prove  the  case. 


AND  BUCDHISM. 

In  their  fundamental  doctrine,  he  points  out  the  two  re- 
ligions are  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  To  illustrate, 
Christianity  has,  as  its  central  doctrine,  the  Fatherhood 
ot  a  personal  Qod  ;  in  Buddhism,  there  is  no  belief  in  b 
personal  Supreme  Being.  Christianity  takes  a  cheerful 
view  of  life,  bidding  men  hopeand  rejoice ;  Buddhism  ii 
a  "  pessimism  which  proclaims  the  universal  reign  of  sot- 
row  and  that  lite  Is  an  evil  in  Itself."  Christianity  recog- 
nizes no  previous  existence  ;  Buddhism  Is  founded  npoo 
"  the  doctrine  ot  re- incarnation,  and  that  the  misfortunes 
in  the  present  lite  are  retributions  <or  slnafn  a  preceding 
lite."  Mr.  Bliby  quotas  authority  to  show  that  the  re- 
semblance between  Christianity  and  Buddhism  adduced 
by  Dr.  Oswald  Is  a  superficial  and  an  exaggerated  one, 
and.  further,  points  out  that  the  Buddhistic  narrstires 
upon  which  Dr.  Oswald  draws  for  the  resemblances  which 
he  cites  were  written  too  kite  to  sustain  his  argument 
The  Christian  origin  ot  analogies  found  in  Buddhism 
could  be  urged,  he  maintains,  with  quite  as  much  plausi- 
bility. Investigation  has  shown  that  Christian  churches 
existed  on  the  Malabar  coast  as  early  as  the  middle  ot  the 
fourth  century,  a  date  earlier  than  that  ot  any  existing 
E^ast  Indian  authority. 


BXPI^INXD. 

It  is  not  strange,  says  Mr.  Bixby,  that  slmilaritiea  should 
exist  between  tbe  narrativesin  the  Bibleandtbe  legends 
of  Buddhism.  "  Both  Christ  and  Buddha  were  Oriental 
leaders  ot  reform,  preachera  to  the  people,  and  in  a  hot 
country,  preaching,  of  course,  In  tbe  open  air.  Is  it  anj- 
thing,  then,  to  occasion  surprise  that  both  ot  them  should 
fast,  and  seek  solitude  in  which  to  pray,  or  take  a  bath, 
or  that  in  both  tbe  Mew  Teatament  and  the  Pali  Suttas 
there  should  be  mention  of  rest  under  a  Bg  tree  t " 

"Tbe  secret  of  the  curious  analogies  between  the  itorj 
of  Buddha  and  the  story  of  the  Christ  is  an  open  secret. 
Its  source  is,  flrst,  in  the  homogeneity  ot  human  natnra 
the  common  working  of  human  faith  and  human  inwgi- 
uation  under  every  sky  ;  in  that  same  univemJ  mytto- 
poetic  faculty  which  gives  us,  from  the  isleeof  Polynesia 
tbe  plains  of  India,  and  the  mountains  of  South  Amerii^. 
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WILL  CHINA  CONQgER  THE  WORLD  ? 

M.  Shepard  gives  his  reasons  in  the  Nouvelle  Hevue  for 
3Iarch   1st   for    believing    that    among    all  the  pi-ob- 
lenis  of  the  day  none  press  more  earnestly  for  consider- 
ation than  the  Chinese  question.    He  looks  with  profound 
distrust  upon  the  state  of  prosperity  and  security  into 
'which   the   civilized    world  has  lulled   itself.      History 
repeats  itself,  he  declares,  with  an  unbroken  rhythm. 
From  the  era  of  King  Menes  to  the  era  of  Queen  Victoria 
storm  has  succeeded  to  calm  in  constant  rotation,  and 
the  profoundest  calm  has  ever  been  the  forerunner  of 
the  most  terrible  storm.     *'  So  it  was  in  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon; so  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Napoleon;  so  it 
will  be  again,  and  soon.    There  is  no  sign  more  certain  or 
more  absolute  of  threatening  revolution,  of  national  de^ 
struction  and  of  chaos;,  than  the  certainty  of  peace  and 
repose  which  reigns  over  a  great  part  of  the  world.    Look 
back  to  old  times  and  we  shall  see  that  in  this  we  have 
the  surest  indication  which  presented  itself  in  thousands 
of  cases  before  the  explosion  of  the  most  terrible  calam- 
ities." The  terrible  will,  in  this  case,  M.  Shepai*d  believes, 
take  the  form  of  a  Chinese  invasion  of  the  civilized  world. 
In  order  that  we  may  conceive  what  it  will  be  like,  he 
asks  us  to  consider  the  character  of  the  Chinese  men  and 
nation. 

THE  SPHINX  OF  HISTORY. 

Though  Englishmen,   Frenchmen  and  Americans  have 
lived  in  China,  though  Chinese  have  lived  in  numbers  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  last  thiHy  years,  it  is  a  striking 
fact  that  absolutely  nothing  is  known  of  the   Chinese 
character  except  this — that  it  is  in  no  way  modified  by 
the  ordinary  influences  of  civilization.    The  Chinaman 
in  Europe  or  America  changes  nothing  in  his  costume, 
his  manne]*s,  or  his  habits.    Even  those  who  for  practical 
reasons  allow  themselves  to  be  numbered  as  converts  in 
religion  remain  materially  the  same — ^the  same  in  thought, 
in  convictions,  and  in  daily  customs.    There  is  not  one 
among  them  who  would  not  willingly  return  to  the  open 
practice  of  his  own  faith  if  opportunity  presented  itself. 
The  prevailing  characteristics  which  M.  Shepard  believes 
he  may  add  to  this  conservative  instinct  are  fanaticism, 
superstition,  avarice,  frugality,  furious   hatred  of  the 
Tartar.     He  might,  if  what  he  says  of  them  elsewhere  is 
true,  have  placed  pride  on  the  list.    They  consider  them- 
selves as  the  sacred  people  of  the  earth;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason   that  when  they  emigrate  there  is  not  one  who 
does  not  look  forward  to  carrying  back  the  fruit  of  his 
toil  to  enjoy  it  in  the  Celestial  Empire  of  this   earth. 
Out  of  their  mystery  they  come  and  into  their  mystery 
they  return. 

WHY  DO  THEY  EMIGRATE  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  why  they  emigrate,  M. 
Shepard  keeps  to  the  old  view  of  an  overflowing  popula- 
tion decimated  from  time  to  time  by  famine  and  impelled 
by  the  danger  of  Tartar  invasion  from  the  north.  He 
ignores  or  does  not  allude  to  the  opinion  which  is  now 
gaining  ground  among  the  well-informed  to  the  effect 
that  the  western  notion  of  the  population  of  China  is 
greatly  exaggerated,  that  the  emigration  comes  almost 
entirely  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea-ports,  and  that 
it  is  a  commercial  industry  carried  on  at  the  expense  of 
the  many  by  the  rapacity  of  the  few.  He  treats  it  as  a 
natural  movement  brought  about  by  natural  causes.  He 
believes  that  China  sees  itself  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible 
struggle  with  Russia,  and  that  surrounded  as  she  is  by 
Tartary  hordes  on  the  .North  and  West,  and  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  England  on  the  South  and  East,  her  im- 


mense populations  may  some  day  rise  up  and  quit  their 
own  country  once  and  forever  in  a  mass. 

THE  CHINESE  FUTURE  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

When  they  do  they  will  by  mere  force  of  numbers  iur 
vade  and  overflow  the  lauds  nearest  and  most  exposed  to 
their  approach.  **  If  the  threatened  war  between  China 
and  Ru.ssia  takes  place,  it  will  do  more  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Chinese  than  the  whole  part  of  that  part  of 
the  world.  Chaos  will  reign  for  a  time,  aud  then  the 
Chinese  people  will  escape  from  the  whirlwind  of  internal 
struggle.  Great  fleets  will  be  constructed  to  carry  the 
fugitives  away.  China  is  a  powerfully  armed  nation. 
Her  army  and  navy  are  becoming  every  day  more  impor- 
tant. When  the  time  comes  she  will  be  ready  to  descend 
in  force  upon  the  territory  most  suitable  to  her.  Aus- 
tralia is  too  far  from  England  to  be  impregnable,  all  the 
moi-e  that,  by  that  time,*  according  to  M.  Shepard,  Eng- 
land will  infallibly  have  lost  India.  Australia  will, 
therefore,  be  the  first  country  which  the  Chinese  hordes 
will  invade.  The  North  of  Australia,  inhabited  in  great 
part  by  native  blacks  (!)  and  by  very  few  whites,  will  bo 
easily  accessible.  The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  will  offer  a 
free  entrance  to  the  invasion  of  Chinese  ships,  and  they 
will  come  in  such  numbers  that  it  will  be  very  difficult 
for  the  whites  to  prevent  their  rapid  approach." 

What  a  separated  Queensland  is  going  to  think  of  these 
proceedings,  or  how  a  Federation  Defence  Force  of  Aus- 
tralia is  going  to  tolerate  them,  M.  Shepard  does  not  say. 
He  appears  momentarily  to  have  forgotten  these  fac- 
tors in  the  problem.  His  Chinese  shiploads  are  to  spread 
themselves  by  thousands  over  the  land,  living  easily  on 
the  game  and  natural  herbage  of  the  country,  and  then 
establish  themselves  firmly  in  North  Australia, 

THEIR  INVASION  OF  AMERICA. 

Thence  they  will  spread  to  other  countries,  taking  first 
the  Pacific  Islands  and,  finally.  South  and  West  America, 
Already  in  California  there  is  a  nucleus  of  Chinese  occu- 
pation. The  25,000  Chinese  who  are  in  San  Francisco 
would  sufllce  to  place  their  city  in  Ihe  hands  of  their  in- 
vading compatriots.  The  same  thing  will  happen  in  all 
the  principal  towns  of  the  Pacific  coast.  America,  occu- 
pied by  the  negro  question  and  other  internal  troubles,  f 
will  be  unable  to  cope  with  the  numbers  daily  pouring  in 
through  its  ports  of  entry,  and  the  Chinese  will  settle, 
like  a  pest  of  i*abbits  or  a  swarm  of  locusts,  triumphantly 
destructive,  upon  modem  progress. 

What  part  M.  Shepard  proposes  to  assign  to  the 
navies  of  the  world  while  Chinese  junks  are  thus  travers- 
ing the  oceans  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  his  readers. 
He  makes  no  allusion  to  their  existence.  Presumably  he 
had  forgotten  it,  or  perhaps  the  wily  Chinese  will  begin 
by  scuttling  all  our  ironclads. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  FIRE-FLY. 

Lady  Blake,  the  wife  of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
writes  in  Timehri,  the  quarterly  of  British  Guiana,  a 
paper  on  fire-flies  which  gives  a  very  extraordinary 
account  of  the  brilliance  of  the  fire-fii<^  in  the  tropics. 
She  certainly  succeeds  in  leaving  the  impression  of  the 
most  unspeakable  beauty  of  the  moonless  nights  in  the 
West  Indies,  when  mountain,  forest,  and  plain  are 
throbbing  with  lights  of  various  sizes  and  intensities, 
from  the  minute  fire-fly  of  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  to  the  splendid  "cucuyo"  or  fire-beetle  over  an 
inch  long  with  two  large  eye-like  lights  in  the  thorax  and 
in  the  abdomen  glowing  like  a  living  emerald. 

Creole  beauties  at  balls  in  Cuba  wear  fire-flies  in  their 
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THE  REyiElV  OF  REI^IEIVS. 


hair  and  dresses  instead  of  diamonds,  and  the  first  French 
settlers  who  landed  at  Montreal  caught  multitudes  of 
fire-flies  and  tied  them  in  shining  festoons  before  the  altar 
where  the  blessed  sacrament  was  being  celebrated.  She 
quotes  extensively  from  Peter  Martyn's  account  of  the 
utilization  of  the  cucuyo,  or  fire-beetle,  as  an  extermina- 
tor of  mosquitoes.  In  addition  to  his  services  in  this  re- 
spect, he  is  employed  as  a  lamp  in  the  darkness.  He  says: 
"  As  many  eyes  as  every  cucuius  openeth,  the  host  en- 
joyeth  the  light  of  so  many  randies;  so  that  the  inhabitants 
spin,  sew,  weave  and  dance  by  the  light  of  the  flying  cu- 
cuius." 

AS  A   PRACTICAL  ILLUMINATOR. 

Lady  Blake  maintains  that  this  story  is  not  so  in- 
credible as  it  appeal's  to  us  at  a  distance.  8he  says: 
"Any  one  who  visits  the  West  Indies  can  easily  verify 
this  statement  for  themselves,  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  native  Indians,  who  possess  neither  candles 
nor  lamps,  and  who  only  knew  torches  made  either  of 
some  light  wood  or  of  the  fibrous  interior  of  the  Dildo 
cactus,  often  availed  themselves  of  the  brilliant  beetles 
when  busy  after  night-fall  in  their  very  simple  domestic 
avocations.  Even  with  all  the  complicated  comforts  of 
the  present  day,  it  was  the  common  practice  of  members 
of  our  family,  when  entering  a  room  at  night,  to  catch  a 
fire-fly,  in  order  by  its  light,  to  find  the  match-box.  Gosse, 
who  during  his  residence  in  Jamaica  made  valuable  ob- 
servations on  fire-flies,  states  that  he  met  with  about 
fourtet»n  species  during  his  eighteen  months^  stay  in  the 
Island." 

Lest  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  hasten  to  the  tropics 
in  oi-der  to  enjoy  the  charm  of  existence  illuminated  by 
fire-flies,  there  are  three  papers  in  Timehri  which  will 
moderate  the  ardor  of  his  desire  to  go  to  the  West  Indies. 
One  describes  parasites,  another  scale  and  other  parasiti- 
cal insects,  and  another  deals  with  a  similar  subject  in 
the  occasional  notes. 


A  DUTCH  VIEW  OF  THE   BOERS. 

The  most  important  article  in  this  month's  issue  of 
Dc  (lids  is  that  on  **  South  Africa,"  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Spruyt. 
^  **  Till  quite  recently,  the  Dutch  took  little  or  no  interest 
in  South  African  affairs.  President  Burgers,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  visit  to  Europe  in  1875,  tried  hard  to  awaken 
the  conviction  that  South  Africa  might  become  a  Greater 
Holland,  as  North  America  has  become  a  Greater  Britain, 
but  in  vain.  But  later  events  have  proved  that  his  ideas 
of  the  futui'e  were  not  so  chimerical  as  they  appeared  to 
most  men  at  the  time.  The  Transvaal  war— begun,  just 
at  the  right  moment,  with  a  clear  insight  into  the  position 
of  England  in  South  Africa,  which  redounds  to  the  lasting 
honor  of  Dr.  Jorissen,  the  statesman-like  councillor  of  the 
Boers — led,  after  a  series  of  victories,  to  the  restoration 
of  independence  to  the  Transvaal,  which,  since  that  time, 
bears  the  significant  name  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public." 

The  article  is,  in  substance,  a  review  of  an  interesting 
book  of  travel,  by  Heudrik  P.  N.  Muller,  who,  reversing 
the  usual  procedure  of  travellers,  landed  at  Lorenc^  Mar- 
quis and  ended  up  with  Cape  Town.  Naturally,  perhaps, 
he  has  not  much  good  to  say  of  the  English.  **The  en- 
slavement of  most  of  them  to  strong  drink,  and  their  in- 
judicious ti*eatnieut  of  the  natives,  are  points  in  which 
they  are  inferior  both  to  the  Boers  and  the  Portuguese." 
Elsewhere  we  hear  that  **  English  philanthropy"  has  had 
00  fatal  an  influence  on  the  Natal  Kafllrs  as  to  render 
crimes  of  violence  terribly  common.  The  annexation  of 
the  Diamond  Fields  is  '*a  shameless  piece  of  brigandage." 


BOER  LITERATURB. 

One  of  the  subjects  touched  on— and  one  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received— is  that  of 
the  popular  poetry  current  among  the  Boers.    The  r»> 
viewer  quotes  two  verses  of  Vatjou  goed  en  trek^  PtrrirOt 
which,  rough  as  it  is,  has  the  true  lyric  ring  and  swing 
about  it;  and,  doubtless,  many  more  might  be  gathered  by 
a  traveller  with  a  taste  for  such  things.    One  does  not 
readily  associate  poetry,  or  singing— save  that  of  the 
metrical  psalms— with  the  Boers  and  their  many  excellent 
qualities.    Is  **And  take  me  away  to  the  blue  water," 
quoted  by  Miss  Olive  Schreiner,  one  of  those  Boer  '*  Vdk- 
slieder"?    The  point  of  view  of  the  following,  too,  nay 
be  new  to  us: 

''The  African  Boer  is,  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  school 
learning,  and  his  'uncleanliness^ — which  is,  after  all,  not 
unnatural  in  a  country  so  poor  in  water— a  bom  aristo- 
crat. Therefore  it  is  that  he  despises  the  vices  by  which 
the  Englishman  and  the  Portuguese  seek,  each  after  his 
own  fashion,  to  alleviate  the  monotony  of  existence  in 
that  country.  This  eternal  sameness  is  no  hindrance  to 
him  in  his  daily  life,  just  as  princes  have  a  great  power  of 
resistance  to  monotony  and  ennui.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Boer  rules  the  native,  <by  the  mere  notion  of 
moral  superiority  with  which  he  impresses  the  barbarian. 

A  STURDY  STOCK. 

*'The  defects  with  which  the  Boer  is  reproached  are 
mostly  *the  defects  of  his  virtues.'  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  be  declines  to  wear  out  his  body  by  excessive  toil^ 
and  prefers  to  live  as  a  shepherd-prince,  in  modest  sim- 
plicity, rather  than  make  more  money  by  applying  him- 
self to  agriculture.  But  it  is  time  that  the  ridiculous 
accusations  of  '  sloth '  and  *  love  of  comfort '  should  cease. 
It  is  no  sloth  that  we  must  meet  with  here,  but  an  idea  of 
life  such  as  the  ancients  had,  who  despised  manual  labor, 
in  so  far  as  it  dulls  the  mind  and  makes  the  body  sickly 
and  weak.  If  it  is  remarked  that  the  Boers  show  little 
of  the  intellectual  activity  which  accompanied  a  coo- 
tempt  for  manual  labor  in  the  case  of  the  Gi^eeks,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  former  are  a  people  in  their  ear- 
liest youth.  No  one  can  forecast  what  fruits  may  b» 
produced  in  the  region  of- science  and  art  by  a  people 
whose  career — as  regards  physical  constitution  and  sterl- 
ing qualities  of  character — has  begun  so  brilliantly  as 
that  of  our  African  kinsfolk." 


BI-METALLISM   FOR  THE   MULTITUDE. 

M.  Emile  de  Laveleye,  in  a  delightfully  lucid  if  not 
fully  orthodox  article  upon  the  new  Silver  Bill  of  the 
United  States,  gives  the  readers  of  the  Revue  des  Denx 
Mondes  a  dose  of  bi-metallism  palatable  enough  for  the 
idlest  diner-out.  Serious  people  may  agree  or  disagree ;  the 
most  frivolous  cannot  refuse  to  understand.  Of  course  ther» 
is  no  need  to  say  that  M.  de  Laveleye  is  as  thorough  going 
a  bi-metallist  as  he  is  a  free-trader.  His  very  opening  parm> 
graphs,  gently  addressed  to  the  ordinary  public,  dispose, 
without  seeming  to  know  it,  of  a  favorite  argument  d  the 
mono-metallist. 

PLCCTUATIONS   IN   PRICES  IXEVITABLS    AXYHOW. 

The  stock  objection  to  a  bi-metallic  standard  is  that  as 
the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  must  be  arbitrarily 
fixed,  and  subject  to  modification  from  time  to  time,  the 
man  who  contracts  a  debt  this  year  does  not  know  what 
he  renders  himself  liable  for^next  year.  Between  the 
time  of  borrowing  and  the  date  of  payment,  the  standard 
value  of  gold  may  be  lowered  or  raised.  He  may  find 
that  be  owes  less  or  more  than  he  thought.    Either  way. 
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lie  makes  a  contract  in  the  dark,  and  the  most  leKitimate 
commerce  becomes  a  speculation.  This  sounds  very  logi- 
cal; so  logical,  perhaps,  that  M.  de  Laveleye  passes  it 
by  without  any  allusion,  and  begins  at  the  next  stage 
of  the  discussion.  We  point  out  to  the  reader,  who  may 
not  chance  to  have  thought  of  it  before,  that  the  phenom- 
enon usually  called  a  depression  in  trade,  and  marked  by 
a  general  lowering  in  prices,  is  nothing  else  than  a  fluctu- 
ation in  the  standard  value  of  gold.  Countries  which  re- 
fuse the  bi-metallic  standard  do  not  compare  it  theoreti- 
cally with  the  price  of  silver.  They  are  forced  none  the 
less  to  compare  it  practically  with  the  price  of  wheat  and 
house-rent.  The  speculative  nature  of  conmierce  which 
is  conducted  upon  a  basis  of  credit  is,  therefore,  inevitable 
and  inherent,  no  less  to  the  present  state  of  things  than  to 
the  state  which  the  advocates  of  bi-metallism  desire  to 
bring  about.  No  power  on  earth  will  keep  the  value  of 
^Id  stationary  while  the  supply  of  it  fluctuates;  only  in- 
stead of  hearing  that  the  proportionate  value  of  gold  to 
silver  has  altered,  we  hear  that  prices  have  gone  up  or 
•down.  Every  cause  which  contributes  to  make  gold  plen- 
tiful sends  them  up;  every  cause  which  contributes  to 
make  gold  scarce,  sends  them  down. 

COINAOE  QUESTION  IN  AMERICA. 

The  argument  of  the  bi-metallist  is  that  the  speculative 
character  of  credit  transactions  will,  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  be  reduced  by  the  adoption  of  a  double  standard. 
To  enforce  it,  M.  de  Laveleye  tells — always  with  the  ease 
and  point  of  an  anecdote — the  history  of  the  monetary 
question  in  the  United  States.  To  say  that  one  pound  of 
gold  shall  be  worth  sixteen  pounds  of  silver  may  be  as 
arbitrary  as  to  say  that  one  egg  shall  be  worth  sixteen 
walnuts.  The  causes  which  bear  upon  the  production  of 
gold  and  silver  vary  no  less  than  those  which  tell  on  the 
production  of  eggs  and  walnuts.  Nevertheless,  if  eggs 
and  walnuts  were  tokens  of  exchange  in  the  place  of  gold 
and  silver,  the  argument  would  still  hold  good  that  there 
would  be  less  chance  of  scarcity  or  of  plenty  in  both  than 
there  is  one,  and  consequently  less  fluctuation  in  prices 
which  depend  upon  them.  After  1816,  when  England 
adopted  a  gold  standard  and  drew  gold  to  herself  at  a 
moment  when  the  gold  mines  of  America  were  giving  a 
reduced  3rield,  the  result  was  a  scarcity  of  gold,  which 
caused  a  fall  in  prices,  and  consequent  monetary  crisis  in 
all  the  markets  of  the  world.  After  1870,  when  Germany 
•did  the  same,  and  the  free  coinage  of  silver  ceased 
throughout  the  Mints  of  the  Latin  Union,  the  result  was 
identical.  In  America,  a  gold  standard  was  adopted  in 
1873,  almost  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Senate  which 
voted  the  BUI  for  the  demonetization  of  silver  amid 
thousands  of  others  without  having  it  read.  The  effect 
was  disastrous.  The  United  States,  with  a  population  of 
sixty-five  millions,  has  less  money  in  circulation  than 
France,  with  a  population  of  thirty-nine  millions;  and  a 
long  continued  fall  in  prices  has  resulted  in  the  agricul- 
tural crisis  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  How  serious  the 
situation  is,  especially  for  land-owners  who  borrowed 
money  in  1873,  can  be  judged  by  this  one  item.  The  man 
who  contracted  a  debt  in  1873,  and  counted  upon  paying 
each  dollar  with  half  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  with  5  lbs.  of 
cotton,  is  obliged  now  to  give  1  1-2  bushels  of  wheat  or 
12  lbs.  of  cotton.  This  means  ruin  to  men  whose  margin 
was  smalL  Hence,  the  many  efforts  which  have  been 
made  of  late  years  in  the  United  States  to  rehabilitate 
nUver. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  HEKISPHERES  OF  TRADE. 

Hitherto,  in  M.  de  Laveleye's  opinion,  they  have  failed, 
fNurtly  from  want  of  a  frank  return  to  the  free  coinage 


of  silver,  partly  from  want  of  the  co-operation  of  Europe. 
But  even  supposing  the  depreciation  in  the  relative  value 
of  silver  to  gold  to  continue,  America  may  very  conceiv- 
ably become  a  country  in  which  silver  is  the  basis  of  legal 
payments.  Then,  in  all  trading  relations,  M.  de  Laveleye 
claims  that  countries  maintaining  a  gold  standard  will 
suffer  much  more  than  this.  In  commerce  with  Asia, 
China,  Japan,  Indo-China,  etc.,  the  United  States  will 
have  a  great  advantage,  for  they  will  have  the  same 
monetary  basis.  '^When  English  merchants  sell  their 
products  in  India  they  are  obliged  to  add  to  the  price  in 
proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  silver,  because  they  are 
paid  in  that  metal,  while  they  are  themselves  obliged  to 
pay  the  cost  of  production  in  gold."  Americans  on  the 
other  hand,  paying  the  cost  of  production  in  silver,  will 
be  rid  of  that  incumbrance  in  all  Eastern  trade.  The 
tendency  will  consequently  be  to  divide  the  world 
into  conmnercial  hemispheres,  of  which  one  will  have  a 
gold  currency  and  the  other  a  silver  currency;  and  as 
America  will  be  the  trading  center  of  the  silver  hemi- 
sphere, she  will  not  lose  by  the  development. 

BI-METALLISM    FOR    FREE    TRADE. 

Finally,  M.  de  Laveleye  points  out  that  the  struggle 
for  gold  which  follows  a  gold  currency,  can  only  be  suc- 
cessful by  one  of  two  methods.  The  country  i^'hich  wants 
gold  must  raise  its  bank-rate,  or  get  the  balance  of  trade 
on  its  side  by  rasing  its  customs  duties.  A  rise  in  the 
bank-rate  falls  on  the  national  trade,  a  rise  in  customs 
duties  falls  on  foreign  trade.  Naturally,  therefore,  the 
tendency  is  to  put  on  higher  and  higher  duties.  The  results, 
if  a  gold  currency  is  persisted  in,  will  be  economic  even 
without  quarter.  The  McKinley  bill  shows  what  Amer- 
ica is  ready  for,  but  the  McKinley  Bill  ha3  not  given 
unmixed  satisfaction.  America  is  preparing  to  hold  out 
once  more  the  olive  branch  of  bi-metallism.  If  England 
rejects  it,  England  will  suffer  most  in  the  commercial  era 
of  the  future;  and  she  will  deserve  to  suffer,  for  her  gold 
currency  has  done  all  the  mischief. 


LOVE  AS  A  LAW  OF  PROGRESS. 

It  is  not  as  a  sentiment  but  as  an  imperious  natural 
instinct  that  M.  Charles  Richet  treats  this  well-worn  and 
eternally  interesting  theme,  in  a  "Study  of  General  Psy- 
chology," which  he  contributes  to  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondea  for  March  1st.  Nor  is  the  epithet  "general"  out 
of  place.  His  scope  includes  the  writing  of  love  in  nature, 
ftniniRlK^  and  man. 

THE  AIM  OF  LIFE  IS  TO  LIVE. 

What  strikes  the  students  of  living  creatures  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  made  to  live.  The  whole  organization  is  an 
elaborate  protection  against  death.  Every  individual  is 
provided  to  this  end  with  instincts  of  repulsion  and 
attraction.  Pain,  disgust  and  fear  are  the  three  tutelary 
sentiments  of  repulsion.  Pain  is  the  sentinel  of  life ;  it 
warns  of  injury.  Without  it  and  its  fellows,  life  would 
be  literally  impossible.  Nor  could  life  continue  without 
the  instincts  of  attraction.  The  principal  of  these  are  the 
desire  to  breathe  and  feed.  The  desire  to  breathe  is  so 
imperious  that  it  must  on  pain  of  death  be  constantly 
satisfied.  There  is  no  other  sentiment  so  powerful.  The 
desire  to  feed,  though  intermittent  in  its  action,  is  scarcely 
less  strong.  The  two  desires  essential  to  every  living 
organism  have  become  mechanical  in  their  action  and 
irresistible.  Evidently,  if  they  were  not,  humanity  would 
long  since  have  disappeared.  The  instincts  of  repulsion 
and  attraction  may  be  the  cause  or  the  result  of  exist- 
ence. Their  object  is  evidently  the  conservation  of 
life.    If  nature  has  an  aim  we  may  then  surely  say  that 
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this  is  her  aim,  to  ensure  the  life  of  her  children.  Their 
suffering  matters  little.  It  is  for  the  continuance  of  life 
that  she  cares.  And  on  this  hypothesis  it  is  easy,  in  view 
of  the  differing  conditions  of  the  earth,  to  understand  the 
infinite  diversity  of  living  species.  In  order  that  the  sum 
of  life  should  be  as  great  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  animals  adapted  to  every  element. 

'^SO  CAREFUL   OF    THE   TTPB,    SO    CARELESS   OF   THE 

SINGLE  LIFE." 

The  next  conclusion  which  science  justifies,  is  that  the 
conservation  of  the  species  is  infinitely  more  important 
than  the  conservation  of  the  individual.  It  is  evident 
that  the  first  could  not  be  achieved  without  some  regard  for 
the  second ;  but  in  many  instances  the  act  of  reproduc- 
tion is  the  act  of  death.  The  law  prevails,  of  course, 
largely  in  the  vegetable  world.  It  is  the  same  with  many 
insects.  In  more  developed  animals,  including  man, 
though  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  is  not  so  rapid,  the  law 
is  the  same.  When  the  parents  have  produced  and  reared 
their  young,  old  age  and  death  remove  them,  and  the 
young  in  their  turn  begin  to  play  their  part  and  die. 
"  Place  for  the  young  !^'  This  is  the  law  of  nature.  It  is 
like  a  race  of  which  we  can  but  half  see  the  goal,  for  co- 
incidently  with  the  tendency  to  the  life  of  the  species 
there  is  the  no  less  powerful  tendency  to  the  death.  Can 
we  see  beyond  ?  Can  we  tell  why  life  should  be  so  in- 
tense upon  our  planet  ?  Alas,  no !  No  one  can  tell.  We 
look  on  at  phenomena  which  seem  to  reveal  an  inmiense 
effort  toward  a  maximum  of  life  for  the  individual  and 
for  the  species,  but  we  know  nothing  more.  Still  there 
are  many  of  us  who  will  find  with  M.  Richet  that  "it  is 
something  to  have  discerned  among  the  operations  of 
nature  the  tendency  at  once  so  blind  and  so  perspicuous 
toward  the  development  of  life.  If  we  cannot  know  why 
Nature  desires  life,  at  least  we  know  that  she  desires  it, 
and  that  she  has  found  the  means  to  make  sure  of  it." 

REPRODUCTION  AS  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  WHOLE  AS 
NUTRITION  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

The  lines  of  all  Richet's  argument  are  by  this  time 
apparent.  What  food  is  to  the  individual,  reproduction 
is  to  the  tJ^>e.  The  instinct  is  therefore  present  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  in  every  organism.  As  with 
breathing  and  feeding,  the  higher  the  organism,  the 
more  conscious  the  exercise  of  it.  The  cabbage  feeds 
upon  the  material  which  it  finds  in  the  soil  of  the  field 
or  garden.  80  far  as  we  know  anything  about  this  pro- 
cess, it  is  too  mechanical  to  be  conscious,  yet  there  is  a 
I)reference  for  one  sort  of  soil  over  another.  The  man 
feeds  upon  the  cabbage,  but  it  is  with  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  act,  and  his  preference  for  one  kind  of  cabbage 
over  another  is  infinitely  varied  by  the  action  of  con- 
sciousne.ss  carried  to  a  degree  which  we  are  pleased  to 
call  intelligence.  By  the  exercise  of  intelligence  he  cooks 
his  cabbage.  The  German  turns  it  to  sauerkraut,  the  Irish- 
man to  kaulkannon.  All  this  is  the  luxury  of  conscious- 
ness. The  essential  law  is  for  him  the  same  as  for  the 
cabbage.  The  simile  holds  good  with  the  phenomenon 
of  reproduction.  Whether  it  be  accompanied  by  com- 
plete consciousness  as  in  the  case  of  man,  or  by  rudimen- 
tary consciousness  as  in  the  case  of  some  animals,  or  by 
total  unconsciousness  as  in  the  inferior  animals  and 
plants,  matters  very  little.  Reproduction  is  the  law  for 
all  only  *'  in  proportion  as  the  intelligence  develops,  the 
function  coincides  with  the  consciousness  of  the  function, 
and  a  profound  sentiment  takes  birth.  It  is  love.  Love 
is,  therefore,  so  to  speak,  like  intelligence  itself,  a  luxury 
among  natural  phenomena.  The  species  can  be  perpetu- 
at«l  without  intelligence  and  without  love." 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  LOVE. 

M.  Richet  devotes  a  couple  of  sections  of  his  article  to 
the  proof  and  illustration  of  this  point,  tracing  the  procen 
of  reproduction  up,  from  grade  to  grade,  of  plants,  animal- 
culae,  and  reptile  to  the  higher  animals.  First,  the  sim- 
ple process  of  sub-division,  then  the  union  of  male  and 
female  cells  in  this  same  organism,  then  the  mutual 
search  of  the  male  and  female  cells  in  separate  but  scarce- 
ly conscious  organisms.  Penally,  little  by  little,  in  the 
reptiles,  in  birds,  and  above  all,  in  manmaif erous  animaK 
intelligence  appears,  and  with  intelligence,  love.  By  the 
wars  of  the  species.  Nature  has  secured  the  death  of  the 
individual;  by  the  loves  of  the  individuals,  she  has  secured 
the  life  of  the  species.  There  is  no  exception  to  her  laws, 
the  amoeba  and  the  poet  are  alike  parts  of  one  great 
scheme. 

Where  does  unconsciousness  end  and  conscioosnesfr 
begin — where  do  instinct  and  intelligence  meet?  M. 
Richet  does  not  answer  the  question  that  he  asks.  He 
only  suggests  that,  generally  speaking,  tfie  animal  who 
courts  his  mate  in  exactly  the  same  manner  that  his 
fathers  have  done  for  generations,  even  though  that 
manner  involve  elaborate  and  complicated  acts,  may  be 
said  to  be  acting  from  instinct.  From  this  point  of  view 
of  the  species  he  does  usually  well.  The  man  who  courts 
his  Individualized  mate  in  a  manner  individual  to  himself, 
is  acting  probably  from  intelligence.  In  its  result  upon 
the  species  his  action  is  often  less  right  than  that  of  the 
animal.  Social  considerations,  personal  ambitions,  & 
thousand  artificial  elements  with  which  nature  has  little 
to  do,  are  introduced  into  the  problem.  Physical  and 
intellectual  qualities  are  too  often  neglected.  And  yet,  M. 
Richet  asks,  Who  knows  whether  the  future  of  man  does 
not  depend  mainly  on  the  amelioration  of  the  race  t  In- 
directly, therefore,  he  leaves  it  to  be  understood,  it  de^ 
pends  on  the  training  and  development  of  our  capacity 
for  love. 


JOURNALISM  AS  A  PROFESSION  FOR  WOMEN. 

In  the  GirVa  Otvn  Paper  Mr.  Holden  Pike  writes  on 
"  Young  Women  as  Journalists."  He  does  not  like  the 
idea  of  girls  being  reporters: 

Supposing  the  young  woman  to  be  mistress  of  all 
necessary  accomplishments,  she  will  still  have  to  decide 
whether  it  would  be  quite  seemly  for  an  unprotected  girl 
to  travel  about  London  or  a  great  town  in  the  evening 
until  after  midnight.  The  work  also  has  to  be  done  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  We  have  seen  such  a  girl  at  work,  and 
one  who  was  apparently  well  fitted  for  what  she  wns 
about,  but  we  sympathized  "with  her  in  regard  to  the  hard- 
ships of  her  lot  while  we  could  not  but  admire  her 
courage.  As  things  are  at  present,  the  girl  reporter  has 
to  assume  a  bold  mien  when,  with  her  note-book,  she  takes 
her  place  at  a  table  among  perhaps  a  dozen  men.  on 
whose  province  she  is  encroaching.  It  is  not  an  occasion 
which  tends  to  the  development  of  feminine  graces ;  and 
this  will  be  as  fully  realized  by  the  girl  herself  as  by 
those  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. 

But  leaving  reporting  on  one  side,  he  says: 

A  great  deal  of  the  most  effective  work  done  on  our 
newspapers  has  been  done  by  women;  and,  could  it  be 
told,  the  public  would  to-day  be  surprised  to  learn  how- 
much  of  the  total  is  still  done  by  them. 

Everything  depends,  first,  upon  the  quality  of  the 
work  turned  out;  and,  secondly,  on  the  worker's  industrr. 
As  regards  success  and  methods  of  procedure,  several 
misapprehensions  need  to  be  corrected.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread  notion   that   the  only    indispensable  things  are 
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genius  and  "introductions."  While,  however,  genius  is 
always  to  be  coveted,  and  its  possessor  always  to  be  con- 
gratulated, there  is  perhaps  no  calling  in  which  hard,  per- 
severing toil  in  face  of  difficulties  and  frequent  dis- 
appointments is  so  necessary  as  in  journalism.  Then,  in 
the  matter  of  competent  contributors,  what  common- 
sense  editor  cares  a  pin  about  introductions  in  the  con- 
ventional sense  ?  All  the  introduction  that  he  requires 
is  that  of  effective  work,  good  articles  being  far  more 
weighty  arguments  with  him  than  the  most  persuasive 
words  of  interested  friends.  Ask  the  most  successful 
journalists  of  the  day  who  **  introduced  "  them,  and  they 
will  teU  you  that  they  introduced  themselves.  New 
writers  of  merit  are  always  cordially  welcomed  into  the 
ranks;  but  then  they  must  really  possess  abilities,  and 
not  be  mere  ambitious  aspirants,  of  whom  there  are  great 
numbers. 

Hence,  in  making  her  calculations,  the  g^rl  who  aspires 
to  journalism  should  realize  that  the  profession  is  already 
very  much  ov^crowded.  While  so  much  depends  upon 
temperament  and  outward  circumstances,  we  should 
always  hesitate  before  recommending  any  girl,  whose 
livelihood  depended  upon  her  own  efforts,  to  risk  embark- 
ing on  what,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  would  be  likely  to 
prove  a  very  precarious  enterprise. 


INVENTION   AND  THE   PATENT  SYSTEM. 

Three  articles  relating  to  invention  appear  this  month 
in  the  magazines.  The  most  carefully  prepared  one  is, 
perhaps,  that  on  the  "United  States  Patent  System,"  by 
Mr.  James  Shepard,  in  the  New  England  Magazine. 

THE  AMERICAN   SYSTEM. 

The  American  patent  system  had  its  foundation  in  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  Congress  the 
'*  power  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful 
arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  in- 
ventors the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries."  In  pursuance  of  the  powers  granted  to 
it  in  the  Constitution,  Congress  passed  on  April  10,  1790, 
the  first  patent  act.  This  act  was  inspired  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  the 
American  patent  system. 

The  present  system  of  granting  patents  dates  from  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836.  Mr.  Shepard  names 
seven  requisites  of  patentability,  chief  among  which  are 
the  following  : 

The  first  is  that  something  shall  have  been  invented — 
an  unknown  thing  made  known ;  second,  the  thing  in- 
vented shall  be  new  and  useful.  By  **  useful  "is  meant 
"not  harmfuL"  The  third  requisite  of  patentability  re- 
lates to  the  subject-matter  invented,  which  may  be  any 
art,  machine,  manufacture  or  composition  of  matter. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  requirements  are  that  the  subject- 
matter  shall  not  have  been  previously  known  or  used  by 
others  in  this  country,  or  have  been  patented  or  described 
in  any  printed  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign  country. 
The  steps  which  applicants  must  take  in  order  to 
obtain  a  patent  are  described  in  detail  by  Mr.  Shepard. 

The  following  figures  may  serve  to  indicate  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  business  of  the  Patent  Department  since 
the  present  system  went  into  operation  in  July,  1836. 
During  the  last  half  of  that  year  only  97  patents 
were  granted.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  1890,  10,713 
were  issued.  The  total  number  of  patents  granted  since 
July,  1836,  has  reached  442,090.  In  1836  eight  persons 
constituted  the  entire  working  force  of  the  Patent  Office. 
At  present  nearly  600  persons  are  employed  directly  in 
this  department.    Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  sufficient 


room,  help  and  money,  says  Mr.  Shepard,  the  Patent 
Office  was  never  before  in  so  good  condition  as  it  is 
to-day. 

THE  FEDERAL  CONVENTION  REGARDING  PATENTS. 

Mr.  Levin  H.  Campbell  reviews  briefly,  in  the  Magazine 
of  American  History,  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention of  1787,  pertaining  to  the  incorporation  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  clause  bestowing  upon  Congress  the 
power  of  granting  patents.  In  none  of  the  plans  for  a 
Constitution,  as  originally  submitted,  was  there  any  men- 
tion of  the  power  to  grant  patents.  The  first  resolution 
to  this  end  was  made  by  James  Madison,  of  Virginia, 
nearly  three  months  after  the  Convention  had  been  in 
session.  On  the  same  day  Charles  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  also  introduced  a  similar  proposition.  These 
propositions  were  acted  upon  favorably  by  the  committee 
to  which  they  were  referred,  and  later  by  the  Convention, 
and  finally,  after  modifications,  became  a  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

THE  FUTURE  CONDITIONS  OF  INVENTION. 

One  of  the  chief  discouragements  to  inventive  progress, 
says  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter,  in  the  Cosmopolitan  magazine 
for  April,  is  ^*  the  hindrance  imposed  by  the  existence  of 
inferior  methods  for  accomplishing  work  of  the  same  class 
to  which  improved  means  would  apply."  Should  horses 
be  removed  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  an  epidemic,  for 
instance,  he  says,  ''we  should  likely  gain  in  a  decade  the 
advantages  which  otherwise  might  demmid  a  century  for 
their  realization."  The  suppression  of  valuable  patents 
by  g^reat  corporations  like  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  and  sleeping  and  drawing-room  car  companies  is 
another  discouragement  to  inventive  progress.  Such  cor- 
porations are  likely  to  be  indifferent  to  the  improvement 
of  their  service.  In  the  United  States  inventive  genius  is 
less  ham])ered  by  restrictions  than  in  Europe. 


ANOTHER  PRACTICAL  SOCIAL  PROGRAMME. 

Following  up  the  interview  which  The  Review  of 
Reviews  published  last  month  with  Sir  John  (Torst, 
Help  publishes  this  month  an  interview  with  Mr,  Mun- 
della,  who,  together  with  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  will  repre- 
sent the  front  Opposition  Bench  in  the  Royal  CommisKion 
on  questions  at  issue  between  employers  and  employed. 
Mr.  Mundella  begins  his  social  programme  by  declaring 
that  he  believes  the  social  question  will  be  more  easily 
solved  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  great  feature  which  dominates  the  whole  of 
his  proposals  is  education.  You  can  make  anything  out 
of  the  child  ;  you  can  make  nothing  out  of  the  grown-up 
person.    His  proposals  are  summarized  below  : 

1.  Take  care  of  the  rights  of  the  child,  and  compel  the 
parents  to  fulfil  their  responsibilities. 

2.  Assist  the  parents  in  educating  the  child  by  giving  it 
free  the  best  education  that  can  be  procured,  including 
modem  languages  and  drawing. 

3.  Establish  cheap  and  accessible  intermediate  schools 
in  every  town  and  in  every  country  area  where  a  firsts 
class  education  can  be  had  for  £5  a  year. 

4.  Free  children  from  labor  until  they  are  twelve,  and 
raise  the  half-time  age  to  fourteen. 

5.  Follow  the  German  example,  and  provide  continua- 
tion schools,  and  look  after  the  welfare  of  scholai*s  after 
leaving  school,  and  training  the  blind. 

6.  Feed  starving  scholars,  if  necessary,  at  the  cost  of 
the  State. 

7.  Pass  the  Eight-Hour  Miners'  Bill. 
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8.  Promote  industrial  arbitnitloD,  extending  the  powers 
of  the  Labor  Bureau,  and  holding  Htrllie  inquests  when 
an  industrial  dispute  produces  (m  eztensive  dislocation  of 
industry. 

9.  Free  the  land  so  as  to  make  it  as  ensy  to  transfer 
an  acre  as  a  watcli.  Increase  allotments,  and  develop  the 
yeomanry. 

10.  Promote  temperance  reform. 

11.  Establish  H  progressive  income  tax  after  the  Sniss 
method,  and  levy  heavy  death  duties  on  realized  capital. 


soil,  with  a  more  elaborate  system  of  ploughing  thsu  It 
represented  by  their  rude  scratching  with  a  primlliTe 
hoe,  would  produce  almost  anything  ;  the  sceDery  i> 
lovely,  and  the  climate  healthy  enough  to  cause  fodlns 
grumbling  among  the  medical  officers  at  their  minplicHl 
energy  in  coming  to  a  country  where  men  never  fall  licL 
Finally,  all  the  experts  attached  to  the  eipEdition  wen 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  Hasfaonaland  nyn- 
eented  one  of  the  three  great  gold  areas  in  the  worid, 
with  prospecta  far  exceeding  previous  anticipatioiL'' 

The  following  is  his  summary  of  the  first  earnest  irork 
of  the  Chartered  Company  : 

"Thus  we  have  as  the  result  of  one  year's  work,  a  mag- 
niflcent  coimtry  occupied,  forte  built,  and  excellent  c«m- 
mimication  by  a  good  wagon-road,  440  miles  in  eil«at, 
established ;  140  miles  of  railway  and  480  miles  of  C«l«- 
graph  laid  down,  and  the  right  to  a  further  300;OOOMjiim 
miles  o(  flne  territory  conceded.  This  is  no  bad  record 
tor  a  twelvemonth's  work,  and  one  that  augurs  well,  I 
think,  for  the  future  prospects  of  all  concerned  in  the 
welfare  of  the  company,  especiallly  as  a  good  odJ  chesfi 
coast  route  from  Mashonalond  has  now  been  discovered. 

"Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  the  eflecU  ot  the 
government  policy  in  granting  the  charter  have  been 
twofold  : 

"1.  To  secure  'Fairest  Africa'  to  England:  (or  had 
it  not  been  (or  the  prompt  action  of  Mr.  Cecil  RbodM 
these  lands  would  have  been  annexed  by  the  Boers,  the 
Portuguese,  or  the  Germans. 

"  S.  To  bring  the  bleasii^  of  hope,  peace  and  secnritr 
to  the  natives,  who,  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  oar 


HOW  THEY  SEIZED  THE  LAND  OF  OPHIR. 

The  first  place  in  the  Farinighlly  Rei-iete  is  occupied  by 
a  very  interesting  paper  by  Sir  John  Willoughby,  Bart., 
who  commanded  the  expedition  which  has  occupidl 
Mashonaland  on  behalf  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany.   Sir  John  says  of  the  country^ 

"From  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  it  is  the  finest  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  possesses  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  the  most  perfect  groiiDg  for  innumerable  herds  of  cat- 
tle.   The  products  it  gives  to  the  natives  prove  that  the 


force,  were  compelled,  by  tear  of  the  Matabele 
tte  side  and  of  Oouveio,  the  haU-c«ste  Porloguess 
the  other,  to  live  like  crows  in  the  inac 
cessible  fastne«aet  of  the  mountain  and  koplea." 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  AND  ITS  EDITOR. 

Ho  BiAgaXlae  editor  who  reall;  edits  c^  live  a  life  of 
stolh  or  ease.  Gen.  Lloyd  Bryce,  editor  of  tbe  Norlh 
A  merteon  Rerieur,  Is  one  of  the  Now  York  editors  whoso 
lime  and  Etrength  are  gWeo  most  eamestlj  and  full;  to 
tfaeir  profession.  Hlgbl;  connected,  widely  acquainted, 
prominent  io  Bocial  and  political  life,  familiar  with  tbe 
plemurea  and  advantages  of  foreign  travel  and  residence, 
Mr.  Bryce  mlgbt  easily  flU  all  bis  time  with  engagements 
sod  occupations  far  less  arduous  than  those  of  the  editor  at 
bis  desk  of  toil.  But  nooeof  these  aiiurements  tempt  him 
away  from  the  vigilance  and  industry  without  which  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  keep  the  North  .American  Beview 
that  live,  fresh,  and — In  a  good  sense  of  the  word — sensa- 
tional periodical  that  all  the  world  knows  it  to  be.  A  month 
is  a  short  intervEkl  when  the  contents  of  a  magazine  are  to 
be  determined  upon.  Bach  successive  number  is  a  new 
problem  Involving  Infinite  possible  permutations,  which 
the  editor  must  work  out  for  himself.  Mr.  Bryce  plans 
«very  number  of  the  North  Amtrican  Reciew  as  a  general 
would  plan  the  strategy  of  a  battle,  or  as  a  skillful  chess- 
player would  study  out  hU  moves.  The  Nineteenth  Centvry 
or  tbr>  Revue  dft  Devx  Mondea  is  a  comparatively  leisurely 
affair.  Each  In  its  way  is  a  timely  product,  but  neither 
ever  bears  the  marks  of  white  heat  or  double  quick 
marching. 

In  some  months  the  world's  movement  permits  Hr.  Bryce 
to  make  his  plan  of  operations  ((uite  complete  a  number 
of  days  in  advance  of  the  actual  appearance  of  the  Rnneu' 
upon  the  news  stands ;  and  programmes  of  a  tentative 
sort  are  always  made  out  tor  two  or  three  months  in 
advance.  But  all  these  hypothetical  combJDatlons  of 
articles  are  subject  lo  radical  shiftings,  postponementa, 
and  substitutions,  If  events  make  such  chiuiges  desirable. 
Publishers  will  understand  how  expeditiously  Hr,  Bryce 
manages  these  things  when  it  is  said  that  important 
articles — written  to  order  at  the  last  moment — are  some- 
times received  only  a  few  hours  before  going  to  press.  It 
is  occasionally  complained  that  the  North  American  Re- 
rieio  ought  to  be  more  carefully  printed,  and  that  it  comes' 
short  of  being  a  Srst-claas  specimen  of  the  printer's  art. 
But  Hr.  Bryce  would  explain  this  bysaying  that  the  soul 
it  preferable  to  the  body,  and  that  tbe  essential  matter  Is 
of  more  consequence  than  the  mere  outward  form.  Be 
prefers  to  be  able  to  hold  the  Reeieto  open  to  the  latest 
possible  moment  for  the  insertion  of  the  timeliest  possible 
article,  rather  than  to  go  to  press  tbree  weeks  sooner  and 
secure  more  pleasing  mechanical  results. 

Gen.  Bryce  is  a  Democrat,  His  predecessor,  the  late 
Allen  Thomdike  Bice,  was  a  Republican.  They  had  been 
college  friends  together  at  Oxford.  Their  tastes  and 
sympathies  seem  M  have  been  strongly  stmllar,  and  their 
close  friendship  lasted  through  Mr.  Rice's  short,  though 
conspicuous,  career.  Hr.  Bryce  had  been  elected  to  tbe 
Fiftieth  Congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket  from  a  New 
York  district.  Hr,  Rice  had  also  been  in  New  York  poll- 
tics,  and  had  been  defeated  after  a  gallant  contest  for  a 
wat  in  Congress,  having  been  nominated  by  the  Republi- 
cans of  B  New  York  district,  and  having  been  defeated, 
as  he  claimed,  by  election  frauds  practised  by  his  oppo- 
nenU.  Ur.  Rice,  having  failed  to  attain  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress, was  given  the  highly  distinguished  position  of  Min< 
lEter  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  died  just  as  he  was  starting 
tothatflold.    It  was  found  that  he  had  bequeathed  a 


majority  interest  In  the  North  .American  Revieip  to  his 
friend,  Qen.  Bryce,  and  had  designated  him  as  his  suc- 
cessor. It  is  both  curious  and  interesting  to  know  the 
tact  that  so  pronounced  a  young  Republican  politician  aa 
Hr.  Rice  should  willingly  bestow  upon  so  pronounced  a 
young  Democratic  politician  as  Mr.  Bryce  the  control 
and  editorship  of  the  periodical  admitted  by  ail  to  be  the 
one  most  conspicuously  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
American  public  affairs,  and  that  Mr.  Bryce  should  enter 
upon  and  continue  in  Mr.  Rice's  methods  and  policies  so 
consistently  that  nobody  could  well  observe  any  deQec- 
tion  or  difference.  It  is  saying  much  for  both  of  theaa 
gentlemen — but  no  more  than  the  truth  fully  warrants — 
to  say  that  both  of  them  have  shown  a  fine  Independence 


tXOTD  BETCB. 

of  all  factional  or  sectional  spirit,  and  have  made  the 
Review  national  in  a  broad  sense. 

It  is  complained  sometimes  that  our  leading  reviews  are 
not  creditable  to  the  scholarship  of  the  country,  and  that 
they  are  not  comparable  tor  dignity  or  tor  literary  merit 
with  the  old  North  American  BevieiB,  as  it  was  before  the 
war.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  contributions  now 
usually  appearing  In  the  North  American  will  not  bear  a 
comparison  with  those  that  appeared  in  its  pagex  a,  gen- 
eration or  more  ago,  either  as  finished  and  leisurely  con- 
tributions to  literature,  or  as  solid  and  profound  political 
disquisitions,  any  more  than  the  pleasant  and  striking, 
but  brief  and  off-hand,  essays  that  now  appear  in  the 
Forum  are  comparable  with  tbe  long  and  tburoughly- 
studied  articles  that  appeared  some  Hfteen  years  or  more 
E^o  in  the  DOW  defunct  International  Recieu;.  But  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  blame  Mr.  Bryce  or  Mr.  Metcalt 
for  literary  and  journalistic  conditions  which  belong  to 
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Revirko  contained  many  articles  by  such  writers  as 
George  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Longfellow,  the  Peabody 
brothers,  and  other  Americans  of  distinction  as  writers. 
The  next  editorial  period,  that  of  1835-42,  belongs  to  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  John  G.  Palfrey,  another  distinguished 
American  historian,  under  whose  wise  administration  the 
Review  grew  in  strength  and  public  favor.  At  this  time 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  began  to  be  a  frequent  contributor. 
Professor  Francis  Bowen,  of  Harvard  College,  entered 
upon  his  career  as  editor  in  1842,  and  held  the  position  for 
ten  years,  when  in  1853  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Andrew 
P.  Peabody,  who  also  served  through  a  round  decade. 
Both  these  editors  were  men  of  varied  g^fts  and  highly 
cultivated  literary  tastes.  Dr.  Peabody,  in  1863,  was  dis- 
posed to  see  the  Revieto  pass  into  younger  hands,  and  so 
he  relinquished  his  work  in  favor  of  Mr.  James  Russell 
Lowell  and  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  of  Harvard 
University,  in  January,  1864.  Through  all  these  editorial 
administrations  the  Review  held  its  position  and  enrolled 
among  its  contributors  the  ablest  men  of  the  nation.  In 
1868  Professor  Norton  retired  and  was  succeeded  by 
Professor  Gumey,  who  remained  as  Mr.  Lowell's  asso> 
elate  for  a  year  or  two,  when  the  Review  was  transferred 
to  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  the  grandson  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  himself  an  historian  whose  recent  work  has 
given  him  the  certainty  of  high  and  permanent  fame. 
Mr.  Adams  invited  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to  become 
his  assistant,  and  the  Review  remained  in  their  hands 
until  the  end  of  the  year  1876,  when  it  was  purchased  out- 
right by  Mr.  Allen  Thomdike  Rice,  who  transferred  the 
office  of  publication  from  Boston  to  New  Yoi  k,  increased 
the  frequency  of  issue  from  four  to  six  numbers  a  year, 
and  shortly  afterward  made  the  periodical  a  monthly. 
With  Mr.  Rice  for  many  years  was  associated  Mr.  Lo- 
rettus  Metcalf,  who  subsequently  founded  the  Fonim. 
Of  Mr.  Rice's  lamented  death  and  the  transfer  of  the 
North  American  Review  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Bryce  an  account 
has  already  been  given. 

Among  important  enterprises  with  which  the  North 
American  Review  has  been  connected,  especial  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  fact  that,  conjointly  with  the 
French  government  and  Mr.  Pierre  Lorillard,  it  sent  out 
the  Chamay  expedition  to  Yucatan.  This  expedition 
was  very  successful,  and  as  a  result  of  it  the  North 
American  contained  a  series  of  important  articles,  after- 
ward published  in  book  form.  The  Chamay  researches 
confirmed  the  views  of  the  distinguished  Central  American 
explorer,  John  L.  Stevens,  as  regards  the  buried  cities  of 
those  countries.  Mr.  Stevens,  it  should  be  noted,  was  the 
uncle  of  Mr.  Bryce,  the  present  editor  of  the  Review, 
and  through  him  Mr.  Bryce  had  for  many  years 
possessed  not  only  special  interest  in  Central  and  South 
American  matters,  but  also  exceptional  familiarity  with 
them.  The  expedition  brought  back  to  Paris  many 
antiquities  and  plaster  casts  of  bas  reliefs,  and  these 
were  placed  on  exhibition  in  a  special  department  of  the 
Trocadero. 


THE    NORTH    AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

The  North  A  merican  Review  for  April  coutains  so  many 
articles  of  exceptionally  striking  merit  that  an  unusual^ 
nmnber  have  this  month  been  selected  for  more  extended 
notice  in  another  department  of  The  Review  of  Reviews. 
Among  the  leading  articles  of  the  month  will  be  found 
reviewed  that  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons,  upon 
"Wealth  and  its  Obligations,"  Professor  Ely*s  discussion 
of  "Pauperism  in  the  United  States,"  Mr.  Lloyd  Bryce's 
tribute  to  Peter  Cooper,  Secretary  J.  M.  Rusk*s  exposi- 


tion of  the  '*  Needs  of  American  Agriculture,"  Mr.  Hazel- 
tineas  notable  essay  upon  '*  Married  Women  in  Fiction," 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Dillon's  article  upon  *'  The  West  and  the 
Railroads." 

SALISBURY,  BALFOUR  AND  CHURCHILL. 

An  article  of  pleasant  and  well-drawn  character  sketches 
is  Henry  W.  Lucy's,  upon  the  men  of  Salisbury's  Parlia- 
ment. He  begins  with  a  complimentary  account  of  the 
characteristics  as  a  man  and  statesman  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Salisbury's  *' misfortune  in 
finally  coming  into  a  peerage  was  tempered  by  previous- 
experience  as  a  working  member  of  the  daily  press,  and 
that  as  a  comparative  youth  he  earned  his  spurs  in  the 
House  of  Commons."  His  pet  aversion,  we  are  told,  was 
always  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  he  "hated  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
the  bitter  feeling  with  which  a  Tory  of  long  lineage  re- 
gards the  champion  of  the  masses,"  while  he  *' despised 
Mr.  Disraeli  with  a  lofty  scorn  of  a  patrician  for  an  ad- 
venturer." Mr.  Lucy  thinks  that  Salisbury  should  have 
lived  in  those  times  when  another  Cecil  was  at  the  head 
of  English  affairs,  and  that  he  would  have  shone  more 
brilliantly  as  minister  to  Queen  Elizabeth  than  to  Queen 
Victoria.  His  cynicism  and  lack  of  sympathy  for  the 
people  are  well  illustrated,  as  is  the  remarkable  effective- 
ness of  his  oratory. 

Not  many  men  have  made  their  mark  in  the  Salisbury 
Parliament,  and  next  to  the  premier  undoubtedly  standa 
Mr.  Balfour.  He  has  grown  into  the  hardest-worked 
minister  of  the  crown,  and  he  is  expected  to  succeed  to 
the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons— a  position  from, 
which  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  will  undoubtedly  soon  retire. 
Mr.  Balfour  is  seemingly  a  dilletante  person  in  whom  Mr. 
Lucy  recognizeH  "the  most  perfect  living  example  of  the 
mailed  hand  under  the  silken  glove."  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  chance  is  played  out  for  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, but  Mr.  Lucy  characterizes  him  as  "a  model  leader 
of  opposition,  ready,  inventive,  resolute,  and,  if  need  be, 
unscrupulous."  He  thinks  that  if  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
and  Mr.  Balfour  could  work  together  in  harmony  there 
would  be  great  sport  in  the  next  Parliament,  even  with  a 
large  Gladstonian  majority.  Mr.  Lucy  concludes  his  ar- 
ticle rather  abruptly  with  the  statement  that  two  thiuga 
are  already  certain ;  one  being,  that  "  Lord  Randolph. 
Churchill  will  be  finally  indispensable  to  the  Conservative 
party,  and  the  other,  that  he  cannot  hold  a  second  place. 


•>> 


MISS  RBPPLIBR  ON  COOKERY. 

Miss  Agnes  Repplier,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Humora 
of  the  Cookery  Book,"  enlivens  with  her  wit  and  spright- 
liness  what  otherwise  would  be  a  tediously  pedantic  array 
of  allusions  to  the  remarks  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and 
quotations  from  the  whole  collection  of  old-time  worka 
upon  gastronomy.  It  is  a  piece  of  literature  scarcely 
worthy  of  Miss  Repplier's  gifts,  and  yet,  in  its  hints  upon 
the  continuity  of  national  traits,  as  shown  by  English  and 
French  cookery,  there  is  a  seriously  valuable  quality  to 
the  article  which  must  always  pertain  to  any  work  that 
this  gifted  writer  produces. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  SUICIDE. 

Another  article  which  tends  to  the  pedantic  in  ita 
over-wealth  of  historical  allusion,  is  one  by  Dr.  William 
Mathews  on  "Civilization  and  Suicide."  Dr.  Mathews 
would  seem  to  have  been  engaged  for  a  long  time  in  keeping 
memoranda  and  scrap-books  for  the  preparation  of  thia 
particular  article,  which  is  full  of  statistics,  and  also  full 
of  philosophical  inductions.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Dr.  Ma- 
thews finds  that  suicide  pertains  exclusively  to  civilized 
countries,  and  increases  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of 
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"There  is,''  continues  Mr.  Smith,  *' nothing  pessimistic 
in  this;  no  want  of  faith  in  the  future  of  humanity,  or  in 
the  beneTolence  of  the  power  by  which  human  destiny  is 
controlled.  The  only  fear  suggested  is  that  society  may 
haT3  a  bad  quarter  of  an*  hour  during  the  transition,  as  it 
has  had  more  than  once  before.'' 

THB  GROWTH  OF  SENTIENCY. 

The  article  in  this  number  on  "  The  Growth  of  Sen- 
tiency,"  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  is  the  third  of  a  series  on 
eTolution  which  is  appearing  in  this  magazine.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  organs  of  sentiency  in  animals  proceeds, 
be  says,  under  the  sanction  of  the  general  law,  that  those 
organs  most  needful  to  animals,  under  the  conditions 
which  their  environment  presents,  are  the  ones  exercised. 
"If  for  instance,"  says  Major  Powell,  *'in  the  battle  of 
brutes  during  the  struggle  for  existence,  horns  are  brought 
into  play  for  offensive  or  defensive  purposes,  under  the 
guidance  of  sentiency  all  of  the  other  organs  pour  their 
power  into  that  one  which  has  become  for  them  a  tower 
of  defence."  Vitality  in  animals  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
evolution  of  sentiency,  which  is,  according  to  Mr.  Powell, 
the  second  mode  of  life,  as  vitality  is  the  first. 

MADAUX    DE    8TAEL. 

W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  the  English  historian,  contributes  an 
article  to  this  number  on  Madame  de  Sta^l.  "  She  was," 
he  says,  **not  beautiful,  though  her  dark  and  eminently 
lustrous  eyes,  beaming  with  intelligence,  and  her  rich 
brown  tint,  gave  some  charm  to  her  large  and  rather 
coarse  features,  while  her  massive  shoulders,  arms  and 
breast,  her  full  lips,  and  the  firm  grasp  of  her  vigorous 
hand,  indicated  a  strong,  frank,  ruling  and  passionate 
nature  overflowing  with  life  and  with  many  forms  of 
energy." 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  NAPOLEON. 

The  accoimt  which  Mr.  Lecky  gives  of  the  interview 
between  Madame  de  Sta€l  and  Napoleon  after  the  peace 
of  Compo  Formio,  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  unintelligible  character  of  the  first  Bonaparte:  ^'She 
was  at  first  dazzled ;  she  was*  at  all  times  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  his  genius ;  but  she  soon  came  to  perceive 
that  his  nature  was  wholly  unlike  that  of  other  men. 
She  had  seen,  she  said,  men  worthy  of  all  respect,  and 
she  had  seen  men  noted  for  their  ferocity ;  but  the  im- 
pression produced  on  her  by  Bonaparte  was  generically 
different  from  that  produced  by  either  of  these  classes. 
She  found  that  such  epithets  as  *  good,'  *  violent,'  *  gentle ' 
and  'cruel'  could  not  be  applied  to  him  in  the  ordinary 
senses.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  being  who  stood  self-centred 
and  apart  f nnn  the  sjrmpathies,  passions  and  enthusiasms 
of  his  kind,  habitually  regarding  men,  not  as  fellow- 
creatures,  but  as  mere  counters  in  a  game ;  a  will  of 
colossal  strength  ;  an  intellect,  clear,  cold,  transcendent ; 
power,  solely  governed  by  the  imperturbable  calculation 
of  the  strictest  egotism,  and  never  drawn  aside  by  love 
or  hatred,  by  pity  or  religion,  or  by  attachment  to  any 
cause." 

FORMATIVX  INFLUENCES. 

The  article  on  **  Formative  Infiuences,"  by  Professor 
Simon  Newoomb,  in  this  number  is  the  eleventh  in  the 
series  begun  in  June,  1890.  Prof.  Newcomb  developed 
a  strong  taste  for  "doing  sums,"  he  tells  us,  "at  the 
early  age  of  six  years."  He  was  looked  upon  by  the  farm- 
ing population  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was  bom,  as  a 
**  prodigy  of  learning."  He  names  two  books  which  did 
much  to  direct  the  course  of  his  study  for  life — Mrs 
Marcet's  "  Ckmyersations  on  Natural  Philosophy,"  and 
the  ''Elements  of  Euclid." 


THE  METHODS  OF  MIND-READERS. 

Mind-reading,  says  Professor  Charles  (Jatchell,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  is  a  species  of  trickery.  The 
mind-reader  succeeds  by  virtue  of  two  conditions:  "  (1)  He 
always  has  the  use  of  vision,  when  vision  is  necessary  to- 
the  accomplishment  of  his  object ;  and  (2)  he  always  re- 
quires his  committeemen  to  part  with  whatever  they 
have  in  mind  either  by  tracing  or  writing  it  or  by  com- 
municating it  to  others."  Mr.  Gatchell  describes  in  detail 
how  some  of  the  most  clever  tricksters  perform  the  so- 
ccdled  mind-reading  feat.  The  heavy  hood,  always  worn 
during  the  performance  of  these  feats,  is,  he  says,  so 
made  that  the  wearer  can  gain  through  it  all  the  informa- 
tion that  is  needed. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  in  his  article  on  "  Trade-Uniomsm 
and  Utopia"  makes  an  important  distinction  betweea 
"organized  laboring  men"  and  "organized  labor."  The 
former,  he  holds,  is  really  organized  idleness ;  and  organ- 
ized idleness,  while  it  may  be  valuable  for  militant  pur- 
poses, is  not  valuable  for  productive  purposes.  Laborers, 
may  be  organized  in  two  ways  :  as  a  producing  body,  and 
as  a  self -resisting  body.  "  In  the  latter  capacity,"  Mr. 
Mallock  maintains,  "they  may  be  able  to  govern  them- 
selves, but  in  the  first  they  must  be  always  governed  by 
others." 

The  last  of  the  well-selected  articles  of  this  number  i» 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  McGee  on  the  "Flood  Plains  of  Rivers." 
Mr.  McGee  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  from  25  to  30 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Eastern  United  State» 
is  crowded  upon  about  14  per  cent,  of  alluvial  lowland, 
and  warns  people  who  occupy  the  flood  plains  of  our 
streams  that  they  do  so  at  a  risk. 


THE  ARENA. 

Reviews  of  the  articles,  "Buddhism  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment" and  "Nationalization  of  Land  as  First  Presented" 
will  be  found  among  the  leading  articles  of  the  month. 

CROOKED  TAXATION. 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman  g^ives  to  the  reading  public 
this  month  the  paper  on  "Crooked  Taxation"  which  he 
read  before  the  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation in  Washington  last  December.  Indirect  taxa- 
tion, properly  deflned,  is, says  Mr.  Shearman,  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  crooked  taxation.  Such  a  system  is  "crooked 
in  its  operation,  crooked  in  its  form,  and  crooked  in  ita 
effects."  Indirect,  or  crooked,  taxearestupon  consumption 
and  not  at  all  upon  wealth.  They  are  shifted  by  those 
best  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation  to  those  least 
able.  As  it  ib  impossible  beforehand  to  estimate  correctly 
the  amount  of  revenue  which  indirect  taxes  will  yield, 
the  result  is  that  either  too  much  or  too  little  is  produced. 
Public  waste  and  corruption  are  the  necessary  results. 
Mr.  Shearman  concludes  his  paper  with  the  italicized  re- 
mark :    "  Let  crooked  taxation  be  utterly  destroyed." 

AN  OPINION  OF  HAMILTON. 

In  his  sketch  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  this  number  of 
the  Arena^  Mr.  E.  P.  Powell  goes  out  of  his  way,  it  would 
seem,  to  defame  the  character  of  the  first  United  States 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  forgets  that  it  is  Hamilton 
as  a  popular  leader,  and  not  as  a  moralist,  he  is  discussing. 
Mr.  Powell's  conclusion  that,  after  aU,  Hamilton  was  just 
such  a  man  as  was  needed  at  the  founding  of  our  nation 
is  orthodox  enough,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  recon- 
cile this  statement  with  preceding  ones,  to  the  effect  that 
the  same  person  was  eomipt,  treacherous,  intrig^uing  and 
a  political  libertine. 
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THE  REFIEIV  OF  REVIEWS. 


R.  Osgood  Mason,  M.D.,  explains  the  many  curious 
phenomena  of  hypnotism  by  the  supposition  that  thei*e 
exists  a  means  of  communication  other  than  that  through 
the  well-known  channels  of  sense.  This  new  means  of 
sense-communication  he  calls  the  '*  psychic  medium/' 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SURROUNDINGS. 

Mr.  Arthur  Dudley  Vinton  wntes  concerning  the  rela- 
tion which  the  environment  of  humanity  bears  to  the 
human  conscience.  The  greatest  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment or  debasement  of  a  race  is,  he  maintains,  the  envi- 
ronment to  which  it  is  subjected.  He  points  out  how 
difficult  it  is  for  children  in  the  slums  of  our  large  cities 
to  grow  up  to  manhood  moral  and  upright.  In  short, 
people  are,  to  a  greater  extent,  influenced  by  their  sur- 
roundings than  is  generally  supposed.  In  Mr.  Vinton's 
own  words,  **The  success  of  popular  government  depends 
upon  the  character  of  those  exercising  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship; character  depends  upon  morality,  and  morality 
is  the  result  of  environment." 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  April,  although  containing 
a  plentiful  variety  of  articles,  is  hardly  up  to  its  usual 
level.  The  only  article  from  which  any  extended  extracts 
elsewhere  appear  is  *^Flve  Thousand  Miles  with  Range- 
CatUe." 

THE  SEAMY  SIDE  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue  has  the  first  place,  with  an 
article  under  the  above  heading,  which  will  make  all  good 
Australians  swear.  His  point  is,  that  the  Australian 
colonies  have  kept  themselves  afloat  by  perpetual  relays 
of  borrowed  money;  that  the  Australians  live  on  London 
loans;  trade  on  English  prestige;  presume  on  English 
protection,  and  then  make  sport  of  English  interests  and 
do  their  best  to  exclude  both  English  produce  and  Eng- 
lish surplus  labor.  With  one  exception,  none  of  their 
railways  pay  the  guaranteed  interest^  and  without  irri- 
gation it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pay;  but  more  money 
is  required  for  irrigation  works,  and  so  debt  will  be 
heaped  up  upon  debt  until,  at  last,  all  the  Australians 
will  arrive  at  the  financial  condition  of  New  Zealand. 
He  cries  aloud  to  the  British  investors  to  beware  lest  the 
Australian  colonies  repudiate  their  debt,  and  he  urges 
the  British  public  to  reverse  its  present  policy,  for  Aus- 
tralia's sake  and  its  own.  *'  If  it  cannot  be  reversed,  let 
it  be  pushed  a  little  farther,  and  let  England,  when  next 
Australia  raises  an  unreasonable  clamor,  meet  the  threat 
of  'cutting  the  painter'  with  a  quiet  assent,  and  intimate 
that,  as  an  essential  preliminary,  an  expert  financier,  with 
a  staff  of  skilled  assistants,  will  start  at  once  to  report  on 
the  financial  condition  of  the  colonies  on  behalf  of  the 
colonial  bondholders." 

SOCIALISM  AMONG  SAVAGES. 

Prince  Krapotkin  has  an  article  which  he  calls  **  Mutual 
Aid  Among  Savages,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove 
that,  so  far  from  mankind  having  begim  its  existence  in 
a  life  of  continual  free  fight,  it  was  just  the  reverse. 
Societies,  bands,  or  tribes  (not  families)  were  the  pro- 
tective form  of  the  organization  of  mankind  in  the 
earliest  ages.  He  passes  in  review  a  great  mass  of  infor- 
mation that  has  been  collected  on  the  subject  of  the  early 
races  of  mankind,  and  adds  to  this  an  account  of  the 
social  customs  of  such  savages  as  now  exist,  with  the  re- 
sult of  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  unbridled  individu- 
ality is  of  modem  growth,  and  is  not  characteristic  of 
primitive   mankind.    The  net  effect  of   reading  Prince 


Krapotkin's  paper  gives  an  impression  that  the  I>at<:k- 
men,  Hottentots,  aboriginal  Australians,  Papuan  of  Nev 
Guinea,   and,   especially,   the   Eskimos,   are  immeoaidj 
superior  to  many  civilized  races.    He  defends  the  »Tig« 
against  the  usual  accusations  brought  as  to  cannihiilian, 
infanticide,  and  the  abandonment  of  parents.    Whererer 
we  go,  he  maintains,  we  find  the  same  sociable  maimers, 
the  same  spirit  of  solidarity,  the  same  a^ociations  o( 
men  for  mutual  support.    Within  the  tribe,  everything 
is  shared  in  common.   The  rule  "each  for  aU""  is  supreme, 
and  if  the  savage  is  alone  in  the  woods,  he  does  uot  b^in 
eating  before  he  has  shouted  aloud  thrice  an  invitation  to 
any  one  who  may  hear  his  voice  to  share  his  meal.    War- 
riors may  have  fought  each  other,  but  the  mass  of  man- 
kind   have  maintained   their   own  social  organization, 
based  upon  their  own  conception  of  equity. 

STATE-MADE  FARMERS. 

Mr.  William  E.  Bear,  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Mark 
Lane  Express,  takes  up  his  stand  against  Mr.  Jesse  Col- 
linses Small  Holdings  bill,   which  he  chases  up  hill  and 
down  dale  in  thorough-going  fashion.     It  is  the  first  time, 
he  points  out,  that  State  fimds  are  to  be  used  to  set  up 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  in  a  business  which  they  do  not 
imderstand,  and  which  they  are  utterly  imable  to  man- 
age.    Its  main  principle  is  the  quintessence  of  the  worst 
kind  of  socialism.     It  discourages  thrift,  interferes  with 
the  natural  selection  of  the  fittest,  is  unjust  and  is  certain 
to  involve  the  State  in  heavy  loss.    Mr.  Bear  thinks  that 
it  is  highly  desirable  to  insist  upon  land  up  to  ten  acres 
being  made  attainable  by  farm  laborers,  who  can  hire  or 
buy  out  of  their  own  resources,  but  it  is  monstrous  to 
attempt  to  establish  amateurs  as  farmers  of  twenty  to 
fifty  acres,  a  kind  of  holding^  out  of  which  even  profes- 
sional farmers  fail  to  make  a  living.    Mr.  Bear  thinks 
that  the   advantages  of   ownership   are   greatly   exag- 
gerated.   What  small  farmers  want  is  a  good  Tenant- 
Right  Act. 

THE  NORTH  FRONT  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBET. 

Miss  Bradley  describes  the  sculpture  of  the  north  front 
of  the  Abbey,  which  has  been  newly  completed,  as  if  it 
were  a  stone  book  full  of  unwritten  history.  When  fuDy 
finished,  the  scheme  will  bring  back  to  the  instructed 
mind  the  history  of  the  Universal  Church  in  heaven  and 
earth,  and  will  be  a  poem  vast  in  design  and  executioa. 
Unfortimately,  very  few  minds  are  instructed,  and  so 
Miss  Bradley  sets  to  work  to  instruct  us,  with  the  effect  of 
leaving  on  the  mind  an  impression  that  there  is  probablj 
no  one  in  England  who  would  not  be  plucked  if  he  were 
subjected  to  an  examination  in  Miss  Bradley*s  stone  book. 
Her  paper  is  very  interesting,  and  it  would  be  well  if  a 
brief,  plainly  printed  digest  of  its  contents  could  be 
affixed  to  the  Abbey,  so  that  the  passer-by  might  form 
some  idea  of  the  significance  of  the  bewildering  mass  of 
statuary  that  adorns  the  north  front  of  the  Abbey. 

THE  FUTrUE  OF  THE  LABOR  MOVRMENT. 

Mr.  A.  p.  Laurie  asks  whether  it  is  to  be  civil  war  be^ 
tween  employers  and  employed.  He  says  that  the  public 
is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  Scotch  railway  strike 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  men.  In  reality,  the  men 
won,  as  they  compelled  the  company  to  recognize  tiie 
union,  and  to  discuss  the  men*s  grievances  with  the 
union.  The  recognition  of  the  union  is  the  charter  of 
the  lil)erties  of  the  workmen.  The  point  of  Mr.  Laurie's 
article  is  that  employers  should  recognize  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  workmen's  cause,  and  meet  trade  unions  in  a 
generally  friendly  and  liberal  spirit 
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LORD  ACTON  ON  TALLETRAND^S  MEMOIRS. 

Of  all  the  disappointing  books  which  have  been  pub- 
lished of  late  yearSf  Talleyrand's  Memoirs  are  about 
the  most  disappointing  ;  but  Lord  Acton  is  not  a  man  to 
write  upon  any  subject  without  making  an  interesting 
article.  It  is  a  sketch  of  Talleyrand  by  the  hand  of  a 
master.  "When  he  knew  that  Louis  the  Eighteeuth, 
who  was  forgotten  in  France,  was  repudiated  by  Europe, 
he  resolved  that  he  should  be  king.  It  was  the  one  solu- 
tion entirely  bis  own.  And  he  made  him  king,  imposing  his 
choice  with  invincible  ease  on  an  Assembly  of  Republicans 
aDd  Bonapartists,  and  on  the  wavering  and  bewildered 
master  of  twenty  legions.  It  is  the  stroke  of  genius  in  his 
career.  The  conquerors  of  Napoleon  found  themselves  at 
Paris  in  the  hands  of  a  gracious  cripple  in  powder,  who, 
without  emphasis  or  exertion,  crumpled  up  their  schemes 
and  quietly  informed  them  that  the  Bourbons  alone  were 
a  principle." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Edward  Berdoe  vindicates  "The  Mothers  of  the 
Slums  ^*  from  the  accusation  brought  against  them  of  in- 
difference to  their  children.  Mr.  H.  Schiitz  Wilson  tells 
the  "Story  of  Bianca  Cappello."  The  Hon.  R.  Russell 
pleads  for  a  "  Department  of  Health"  which  would  keep 
all  local  officers  of  health  up  to  their  duties,  and  genei*ally 
nationalize  the  measures  taken  against  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease. Lord  Meath  briefly  describes  the  "Model  Dairy" 
of  Berlin,  an  institution  which  he  thinks  might  well  be 
naturalized  in  London.  Herr  C.  BoUe  began  business  in 
1881  with  three  carts.  Now  he  keeps  600  men,  140  horses, 
and  170  carts  constantly  going.  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  say  some  farewell  words  to  Professor 
Huxley,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  being  controversial,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  apologetical. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  first  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  is  one  of 
the  portentous  length  of  forty  pages,  entitled  "  The  Savoy 
Dynasty,  the  Pope,  and  the  Republic."  It  is  anonymous, 
being  signed  by  a  "Continental  Statesman,"  who  is  a 
Frenchman,  and  who  bitterly  resents  the  alliance  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  with  the  German  Powers.  The  House  of 
Savoy,  he  maintains,  opened  the  door  to  the  Revolution 
on  the  day  in  which  she  flung  Italy  into  a  dynastic  Holy 
Alliance.  He  maintains  that  the  Pope  and  his  advisers 
favor  a  federated  republic  in  Italy  in  prefei'ence  to  the 
Italian  monarchy.  It  is  only  by  a  federated  republic  that 
the  Roman  question  can  be  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Papacy;  therefore  "Continental  Statesman"  urges 
King  Humbert  to  retrace  his  steps,  for  now  is  the 
accepted  time,  to-morrow  it  may  be  too  late,  as  a  crisis  in 
Italian  affairs  seems  to  be  impending.  The  article  gives 
a  very  long,  and,  from  the  French  point  of  view,  a  very 
lucid,  account  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Italian  kingdom.  The  writer  maintains  that  the 
government  could  be  very  easily  overthrown  without  war 
by  the  discontent  of  the  people,  and  that  the  best  security 
Italy  could  offer  to  France  would  be  the  establishment  of 
a  Latin  Republic. 

A  BIRMINGHAM  POETESS. 

Dr.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  gives  some  account  of  the 
poetic  genius  of  Miss  Constance  Naden,  a  Birmingham 
poetess  whose  name  Mr.  Gladstone  included  in  his  list  of 
«igbt  famous  British  poetesses.  Miss  Naden  was  bom  at 
Edgbaston  in  1858.  Her  father  has  been  the  president  of 
the  Birmingham  Architectural  Association.  Her  flrst 
volume  of  poems  were  "Songs  and  Sonnets  of  Spring- 
time," published  in  1881.    In  1881  she  became  a  student  of 


Mason  College,  where  she  distinguished  herself  at  the  de- 
bating society.  In  1887  she  published  three  poems.  She 
then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  philosophy  rather  than 
poetry  was  her  true  vocation.  She  became  a  materialist, 
went  abroad,  travelled  in  India,  came  home,  and  died  in 
December,  1889.     Dr.  Dale  says: 

"She  died  too  soon.  She  achieved  much;  she  promised 
more;  had  she  lived  twenty  years  longer,  I  believe  that 
she  would  have  taken  a  great  and  enduring  place  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  Even  among  the  few  verses  which  she 
wrote,  there  are  some,  I  think,  which,  for  several  genera- 
tions at  least,  will  retain  their  freshness  and  their  charm." 

DEMOCRACY    IN    LITERATURE. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  discusses  the  interesting  question  of 
the  influence  of  democracy  in  literature.  He  thinks  that 
democracy  has  hardly  any  effect  upon  the  highest  exam- 
ples of  the  noblest  class  of  literature.  Alike  in  science, 
poetry,  and  art,  democracy,  he  thinks,  has  had  no  influ- 
ence. Even  in  the  middle  walks  of  literature,  Mr.  Gosse 
finds  it  difficult  to  discover  that  democracy,  as  such,  is 
affecting  the  quality  of  such  good  literature  as  we  possess 
in  any  general  or  very  obvious  way.  The  democratic 
spirit  is  influencing  disadvantageously  the  quantity  rather 
than  the  quality  of  good  literature ;  it  starves  its  best 
men  and  helps  the  coarsest  jesters  to  get  fat.  Mr.  W.  D. 
Ho  wells  is  the  only  great  novelist  our  race  has  produced 
who  seems  not  only  to  write  under  the  influence  of  de- 
mocracy, but  to  be  absolutely  inspired  by  the  democratic 
spirit. 

WANTED,   A    BASIS    OP    POSITIVE    MORALITY. 

Mr.  p.  G.  Hammerton  explains  and  illustrates  his  belief 
that  a  generally-accepted  morality  is  desirable,  and  that 
it  ought  to  have  the  sanction  of  a  vigilant  public  opinion. 
Half  a  dozen  cases  like  George  Eliot's,  he  thinks,  would 
seriously  disturb  the  national  ideas  about  marriage.  The 
ideal  condition  of  a  nation,  he  thinks,  so  far  as  morality 
is  concerned,  is  to  have  a  set  of  good  customs,  and  stick 
to  them  with  good  practical  regularity,  never  even  begin- 
ning to  reason  about  them.  Mr.  Hammerton  thinks 
there  is  no  basis  of  positive  morality,  for  all  morality  is 
relative,  and  changes  with  different  social  stages.  This 
encourages  the  hope  that  a  better  social  state  may  evolve 
a  higher  morality  than  that  which  is  now  practised : 

"In  the  future  the  only  probable  change  will  be  to 
make  public  opinion  more  efficient  still.  It  is  we  our- 
selves who  have  to  form  it,  or  at  least  prepare  the  form 
of  it,  for  the  next  generation.  We  have  it  in  our  power 
to  lower  the  moral  standard  or  to  elevate  it,  but  we  need 
not  hope  to  elevate  it  without  a  closer  union  among  lovers 
of  a  high  moral  ideal,  notwithstanding  differences  of  re- 
ligious creed." 

IS  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  DOOMED? 

Professor  Momerie,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Theology  at 
King's  College,"  describes  the  troubles  into  which  his 
heterodoxy  brought  him  with  Principal  Wace  and  others. 
Professor  Momerie  prophesies  a  speedy  doom  for  the 
Church  of  England  unless  its  clergy  ceases  to  lag  behind 
in  everything.    He  says: 

"  The  Church  of  England  is  within  a  measurable  dis- 
tance of  dissolution.  In  fifty  or  a  hundred  years'  time, 
unless  it  undergoes  a  radical  change,  it  will  have  practi- 
cally ceased  to  exist.  There  may  still  be  an  institution 
comprising  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  but  it  will  ap- 
peal exclusively  to  the  intellectual  dregs  of  the  com- 
munity, and  could  only,  therefore,  in  the  bitterest  irony, 
be  called  a  National  Church.  To  superficial  observers  it 
appears  prosperous  and  flourishing;  but  nevertheless  the 
end  may  be  near." 
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A  writer  who  signs  himself  "  R.,"  writing  on  the  MoncriflP 
system  of  fortifications,  maintains  that  it  gives  the  high- 
est degree  of  security  for  men  and  materials,  but  that  its 
very  excellence  and  simplicity  have  retarded  its  adoption. 
The  central  ideas  of  the  system,  the  invisibility  and  dis- 
persement  of  guns,  are  the  keynotes  of  fortification  under 
modem  conditions. 

MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON'S  RETORT. 

Last  month  Mr.  Knowles,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^ 
criticised  somewhat  rudely,  and  with  contemptuous  sar- 
casm, Mr.  Harrison's  proposal  to  restore  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles to  Greece.  Mr.  Harrison  replies  in  the  Fortnightly^ 
having  been  refused  permission  by  the  editor  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  to  reply  except  on  condition  that  he 
approved  of  all  that  he  might  say.  The  paper  appears 
under  the  title  of  **  Editorial  Horseplay,  **  and  begins  with 
the  comparison  of  Mr.  James  Knowles  to  a  most  hilarious 
oddfellow,  gaudily  attired,  who  knocked  a  stranger's  hat 
over  his  eyes  and  then  declared  it  was  only  a  joke.  Mr. 
Harrison  says  that  he  has  faced  too  many  rotten  eggs  and 
dead  cats  to  care  for  any  that  Mr.  Knowles  can  fling,  but 
the  paper  ia  written  throughout  in  the  tone  of  suppressed 
indignation  which  suggests  that  Mr.  Harrison  cares  very 
much  indeed.  He  says  his  say  very  eloquently ;  but, 
although  he  becomes  almost  speechless  with  horror  at  the 
suggestion  that  the  Greeks  might  probably  sell  the  mar- 
bles for  a  round  sum  to  some  rival  nation,  one  does  not 
need  to  regard  the  modem  Greek  either  as  a  mongrel  or 
a  debased  wretch  in  order  to  feel  that  he  might  find  him- 
self in  such  straits  as  to  need  to  realize  on  all  valuable 
assets.  No  doubt,  the  Parthenon  Marbles,  if  he  ever  gets 
them  back  again,  would  be  the  apple  of  his  eye ;  but 
necessity  has  no  law.  Greece  is  still,  to  use  a  vulgar 
phrase,  *^on  the  make,"  and  the  general  feeling,  even  of 
those  who  would  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Harrison 
in  the  abstract,  will  probably  be  in  favor  of  allowing  an- 
other half  century  to  pass  before  removing  the  marbles 
from  the  soot-laden  atmosphere  of  Bloomsbury. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Mr.  F.  BiiYFORD  Harrison  has  a  gossipy  article  in  the 
National  Review  for  April,  on  the  **  Censuses  of  the  Cen- 
tury," full  of  curious  facts  connected  with  the  enumeration 
of  our  people.  In  1851,  the  weight  of  the  schedules  and 
forms  dispatched  from  the  central  office  was  fifty-two 
tons.  Twenty  years  since,  one-third  of  the  population  of 
Scotland  lived  in  houses  of  one  room.  In  1881,  there  were 
more  women  returned  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-five  than  there  were  girls  between  ten  and  fifteen 
in  1871.  The  temptation  to  imderstate  your  age  only 
seems  to  begin  after  twenty-five. 

There  is  a  good  natural-history  paper,  by  Evelyn  Pyne, 
entitled  ''  The  Garden  of  Death,"  which  describes  the 
plants  and  fiowers  which  correspond  with  the  criminals, 
murderers  and  the  like  of  the  human  race.  Wherever 
she  turns,  signs  of  cruelty  and  foul  murder  meet  her  eye, 
for  there  is  a  vegetable  *^ submerged  tenth"  capable  of 
doing  good  and  useful  work,  but  waiting  growing  degra- 
dation for  a  strong  hand  to  turn  their  debased  powers 
into  beneficent  channels.  In  the  next  paper  she  will 
show,  among  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  vegetable 
world,  some  of  these  degraded  organisms  started  on  their 
upward  path. 

Hr.  Frederick  Pincott  maintains  that  in  all  social  mat- 
ters the  English  are  far  more  fit  to  sit  at  the  Hindoo's 
feet,  and  learn  to  serve  tables  than  to  become  masters. 
Mr.  Pincott  maintains  that  English  marriage  customs  are 
lowering  to  womankind,  and  are  directly  responsible  for 


some  of  the  worst  features  of  English  social  life.  Mr. 
Pincott,  therefore,  we  presume,  would  have  English  girls 
married  by  their  parents  at  the  ages  of  six  and  seven,  and 
compelled  to  stand  the  risks  of  motherhood  as  soon  as 
they  attain  the  period  of  adolescence.  By  this  means,  the 
English  women  will  be  lifted  to  the  womanly,  unselfish, 
and  pure  standard  secured  by  the  Hindoo  system. 

Mr.  W.  Goff,  writing  on  the  "  Sun's  Radiation  of  Heat," 
sets  forth  a  new  theory.  He  maintains  that  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  us  in  believing  that  the  sun  is  radiating 
forth  any  more  heat  than  that  which  the  plants  and  the 
other  bodies  in  space  actually  absorb.  There  is  no  proof, 
he  thinks,  that  pure  radiation  causes  the  sun  any  loss  of 
energy.  It  is  only  the  medium  which  accepts  radiated 
heat  which  deprives  the  sun  of  any  of  his  warmth. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  Bullock  pleads  for  the  **Fine  Art  of 
Fragrance,"  and  demands  the  removal  of  that  terrible 
curse  of  the  poorer  quarters  in  our  teeming  towns  and 
cities — foul  and  contaminating  smell.  Mr.  Bullock  would 
civiliase  men  through  their  noses. 

Mrs.  Frances  McLaughlin  deals  with  the  vexed  question 
of  domestic  servants,  and  advocates  the  general  intro- 
duction of  lady  helps.  She  does  not  think  that  there  is 
any  household  service  a  lady  need  hesitate  to  undertake, 
except  cleaning  boots,  washing  clothes,  bringing  in  the 
clothes,  and  washing  the  outside  door-steps.  She  would 
have  servants  treated  like  governesses,  and  establish  an 
employment  bureau  in  every  town,  where  ladies,  able 
and  willing  to  undertake  service,  would  put  down  their 
names  and  addresses.  The  bureau  would  be  attached  to 
boarding-houses,  for,  under  the  new  system,  household 
helps  would  be  engaged  by  the  day;  would  arrive  every 
morning  at  a  fixed  hour,  and  leave  after  their  duties  were 
accomplished.  To  the  army  of  poor  ladies  no  doubt  il 
would  be  a  great  boon,  but  the  idea  of  a  daily  cook  on 
a  footing  of  a  daily  governess  is  one  which  will  not  be 
realized  in  a  hurry. 

Rev.  Lloyd  Williams  writes  once  more  on  the  endless 
question  of  church  and  dissent  in  Wales.  He  sums  up 
the  wants  of  Wales : 

**  1.  Higher  type  of  politician., 

'^*2.  A  great  reformer  to  unify  the  religion  of  the 
country. 

*'3.  A  greater  colonist  to  husband  the  resources  which 
are  now  being  wasted  in  religious  dissipation. 

*'4.  A  Wesley  or  a  Whitfield." 

And  that  will  do.  Mr.  Williams  evidently  wants  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  is  likely  to  get. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Rowbotham  enters  a  plea  in  favor  of  l^'^ngUsh 
music.  He  thinks  that  the  critics  on  the  London  press 
are  mostly  German  Jews,  who  write  bad  English,  and 
praise  German  music,  ignoring  all  English  concerts.  The 
critic  believes  in  one  music — that  is  German,  and,  where 
possible,  Jewish.  English  music,  therefpre,  is  boycotted 
in  England,  where  the  English  groan  under  the  multitude 
of  Germans,  who  readily  honeycomb  the  musical  world. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Leppington,  in  a  paper  entitled  ^*  The  Gibeon- 
ites  of  the  Stage,"  describes  the  salaries  and  duties  of  the 
supers,  ballet  dancers,  and  all  those  who  fill  the  minor 
walks  of  the  theatrical  profession.  Mr.  Edward  Salmon 
meditates  upon  Lord  Beaconsfield  after  ten  years.  Jessie 
Weston  writes  a  letter  of  hints  to  the  single  women  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  point  of  which  is,  that  women 
should  go  into  farming  in  the  colonies,  especially  fruit- 
farming,  chicken-raising,  and  honey-farming.  If  girls 
wish  to  emigrate  without  capital,  they  could,  in  a  few 
years,  earn  enough  to  buy  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  make 
a  small  beginning  in  any  of  the  industries  mentioned 
above. 
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Increased  enough  to  compensate  him.*'  Apparently  Mr. 
Patten  would  so  adjust  taxation  as  to  compensate  the 
non-landholding  classes  for  any  natural  share  that  might 
belong  to  them  in  the  surplus  products  of  the  earth. 

A  very  entertaining  paper  is  that  by  Clara  £.  Collet, 
entitled  *' Moral  Tales,**  which  reviews  some  of  the  litera- 
ture of  fiction  that  was  standard  a  generation  ago,  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  critically  at  the  ethical  lessons 
therein  contained. 

A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  ETHICS. 

The  important  announcement  is  made  of  a  summer 
school  of  applied  ethics  to  be  held  at  some  convenient 
resort  in  New  England  or  New  York,  beginning  early  in 
July  and  continuing  six  weeks.  The  department  of  Eco- 
nomics will  be  under  charge  of  Professor  H.  C.  Adams  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  in  which,  also,  six  other 
prominent  economic  specialists  will  give  courses  of  lec- 
tures. The  department  of  the  History  of  Religions  will 
be  in  charge  of  Professor  C.  H.  Toy  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, who  will  be  astdsted  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
scholars.  Professor  Felix  Adler  of  New  York,  who  will 
have  personal  supervision  of  the  department  of  Ethics, 
will  also  have  the  co-operation  of  several  lecturers  and 
specialists  of  distinction. 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  April  number  of  the  Educational  Review  is  one 
that  possesses  more  of  interest  technically  for  men  and 
women  of  the  teaching  profession  than  it  does  for  the 
general  reader.  Proiessor  James  MacAlister  of  the 
*^  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Sciences  and  Industries,**  Phila- 
delphia, writes  ardently  in  advocacy  of  art  education  in 
the  public  schools.  The  most  important  paper  in  the 
number,  by  far,  is  an  appreciative  sketch  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Adolf  Diesterweg,  by  Mr.  Henry  Cassel.  Diest- 
erweg,  who  was  bom  in  Westphalia  in  1790  and  who  died 
in  1866,  was  the  father  of  the  public  school  system  of 
Prussia.  It  was  he  who  originated  and  developed  the 
system  of  training-schools  for  teachers  which  has  accom- 
plished so  much  for  the  efficiency  of  popular  education  in 
Germany.  The  Review  discusses  very  many  topics  of 
theoretical  and  practical  pedagogics. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

The  Century  Magazine  for  April  is  full  of  substantial 
and  conscientious  work,  and  its  table  of  contents  presents 
a  remarkable  array  of  attractive  subjects  and  of  names 
that  rank  high  in  current  literature.  Thus  one  finds 
among  the  contributors,  W.  J.  StiUman,  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith,  Edward  Eggleston,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  Maurice 
Thompson,  Frederick  Schwatka,  Amelia  Gere  Mason,  R. 
W.  Gilder,  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  and  numerous  other  writers 
whose  pens  always  deservedly  command  attention.  The 
opening  article  is  Amelia  G.  Mason*s  description  of  **The 
Salons  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire.**  Madame  de 
Sta^l  is  the  principal  subject  of  the  paper,  but  the  salons 
of  Madame  Roland,  Madame  Necker,  and  Madame  Con- 
dorcet  are  also  pleasantly  described. 

PACIFIC  COAST  HISTORY. 

This  number  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  his- 
torical material  pertaining  to  the  western  coast  of  North 
America.  Thus  Frederick  Schwatka  contributes  an  ac- 
count of  the  New  York  Times  expedition  to  Mount  St. 
Ellas  (Alaska)  in  1876,  and  Israel  C.  Russell  writes  of  the 
expedition  of  the  National  G^graphic  Society  and  the 


United  States  Geological  Survey  in  1890,  both  papers  being 
valuable  contributions  to  a  scientific  knowledge  of  our  far 
northwestern  territory.  Julius  H.  Piatt  has  an  uncom- 
monly readable  chapter  of  reminiscences  of  forty  years 
ago,  entitled  *'To  California  by  Panama  in  *49.**  The  illus- 
trations of  this  article  are  capital,  and  its  array  of  cu- 
rious facts  gives  it  high  permanent  value  as  a  piece  of 
material  for -the  future  historian.  Mrs.  Jessie  Beoton 
Fremont  compiles  from  the  manuscripts  and  notes  of  her 
late  distinguished  husband,  Qen.  John  C.  Fremont,  a 
chapter  entitled  **  The  Conquest  of  California.*'  This  is 
history  at  first-hand  by  the  man  who  was  himself  the 
chief  part  of  the  great  event  he  describes.  Following  Gen. 
Fr^mont*s  article  are  several  pages  of  '*  California,*'  con- 
taining letters  and  documents  relating  to  events  in  1849. 

AFRICAN   FETISHISM. 

Another  valuable  chapter  of  first-hand  testimony  is  an 
article  on  *' Fetishism  in  Congo  Land,**  by  E.  J.  Glave, 
who  was  one  of  Stanley's  pioneer  officers,  who  has  many 
strange  and  interesting  facts  to  relate,  and  who  renders 
the  paper  more  interesting  by  illustrations  of  his  own 
drawing.  ^'The  imagination  of  the  savage,'*  says  Mr. 
Glave,  '^surrounds  life  with  an  atmosphere  of  awe  and 
mystery.  He  walks  continually  in  fear.  Evil  in  countless 
undefined  shapes  is  lurking  everywhere.  Infiuences  ob^ 
noxious  to  him  lie  concealed  in  every  object.  Trees,  stones, 
herbs,  all  contain  imprisoned  spirits,  which,  if  released  hy 
any  heedless  action  on  his  part,  may  rend  and  destroy  him. 
He  must  be  ever  watchful  to  propitiate  or  control  th€ 
malevolent  powers  that  menace  him  at  every  turn.  II] 
luck  may  be  transmitted  to  him  from  object  animate  or 
inanimate  when  he  is  least  aware.**  Herein  lies  the  key 
to  the  fetish  practices  of  the  African  savage.  The  reader 
will  be  astonished  at  the  elaborateness  of  the  religious 
rites  of  these  heathen,  and  at  the  remarkable  training 
which  the  fetish-men  undergo.  In  many  respects,  how. 
ever,  the  African  fetish-men  suggest  the  medicine-men  of 
our  American  Indian  tribes.  Mr.  Glave  does  not  believe 
that  the  superstitions  of  the  Congo  races  will  be  difficult 
to  overcome,  for  he  remarks  that  ^Hhe  African  knows  of 
no  past  and  he  is  bound  by  no  great  memories.  He  lives 
entirely  in  the  present  and  his  beliefs  are  made  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  moment.**  Mr.  Glave  thinks,  therefore,  that 
Africa  is  a  hopeful  field  for  Christian  missionary  endeavor, 
and  that  the  fetishism  of  the  tribes  may  be  regarded  as 
the  vagaries  of  child-like  ignorance,  and  that  they  have 
none  of  the  essential  power  of  resistance  that  belongs  to 
creeds  that  have  outlived  centuries  of  progress. 

MR.   STILLMAN  ON  LEONARDO  DA   VINCI. 

Mr.  W.  J.  StiUman,  always  a  critic  of  sincerity  and 
courage,  writes  briefiy  about  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Mr. 
Stillman  reminds  us  that  most  of  the  pictures  which  have 
been  attributed  to  Leonardo  are  of  more  than  doubtful 
authenticity,  and  that  the  ^'Cenacolo**  and  the  '^Mona 
Lisa  **  are  so  badly  retouched  that  we  can  scarcely  say 
that  we  know  them  as  they  were  originally.  ^*  The  plain 
truth  concerning  Leonardo,**  says  Mr.  Stillman,  ^'is  that 
he  had  of  the  supreme  qualities  of  the  artist  only  the 
accuracy  of  vision,  which  is  his  scientific  outfit,  and  the 
power  of  concentration,  which  he  used  fitfully  and  rarely. 
His  temperament  and  mental  qualities  were  thoroughly 
scientific  and  his  painting  was  realistic.*'  It  is  upon  this 
line  that  Mr.  Stillman  proceeds  at  some  length.  He  re- 
gards Leonardo  as  a  man  of  vast  scientific  and  intellect- 
ual power  and  ability,  who  was  defective  in  the  artistic 
instinct  dnd  faculty. 
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insignificant  rdles.  The  actor,  no  matter  bow  well  quali- 
fied to  play  the  most  conspicuous  part,  must,  on  many 
occasions,  appear  as  a  member  of  the  chorus;  and  so  in 
the  mob  that  is  swayed  by  Antony's  speech  over  the  dead 
body  of  Caesar  are  actors,  more  than  one,  who  might  on 
the  following  day  play  the  rOles  of  Antony,  of  Caesar,  of 
Brutus,  of  Cassius,  with  perfect  success.  What  Ctormany 
has  been  doing  for  musical  and  operatic  representation  is 
well  known,  but  we  have  been  so  accustomed  to  look  to 
Paris  alone  for  the  best  and  most  modem  things  in  the 
art  of  acting,  that  it  will  be  an  interesting  surprise  to 
most  readers  to  know  from  the  pen  of  so  trustworthy  a 
critic  as  Dr.  Waldstein  that  the  Germans  are  to  have  a 
large  part  in  the  development  of  the  dramatic  art  of  the 
future. 

Theodore  Child  continues  in  this  number  his  provincial 
sketches  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Dr.  Mitchell  Prud- 
den  writes  popularly  of  the  bacteria,  and  these  solid 
articles  are  interlarded  with  the  usual  variety  of  stories 
and  poems.  The  Easy  Chair  and  The  Study,  by  G^rg^ 
William  Curtis  and  William  D.  Howells  respectively,  are 
always  the  best  parts  of  Harper's  Magazine. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April  is  a  number  of  well- 
sustained  excellence  throughout,  but  it  has  no  papers  of 
exceptional  note  or  timeliness.  The  March  number  was 
more  conspicuous  for  articles  of  political  and  economic 
interest,  while  the  current  one  is  of  more  distinctly  literary 
flavor.  William  Douglas  O'Connor  begins  a  striking  story 
which  is  to  appear  in  two  parts,  entitled  **The  Brazen 
Android."  The  Android  is  the  *^  talking-head  of  brass  with 
which  Friar  Bacon  is  said  to  have  antedated  Edison's  in- 
vention;" and  that  striking  historical  figure,  Simon  de 
Montf  ort,  figures  as  one  of  the  principal  personages  of  the 
tale. 

Olive  Thome  Miller  has  a  charming  paper  upon  the 
study  of  birds  and  their  habits  through  the  half-open 
blinds  of  her  window.  Percival  Lowell  continues  his 
narrative  of  exploration  in  Japan;  William  P.  Andrews 
writes  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  Ooethe's  Faust; 
Clinton  ScoUard  contributes  an  ambitious  poem  in  blank 
verse,  *^  Easter  Eve  at  Kerak-Moab;"  and  several  other 
short  poems  appear. 

THS  ARMENIAN  SITUATION. 

The  most  important  paper  upon  current  affairs  is  that 
of  8.  O.  W.  Benjamin,  who  discusses  *^  The  Armenians  and 
the  Porte."    The  present  disturbances  in  Armenia  have 
attracted  the  serious  attention  of  all  the  European  powers, 
because  the  position — geographical,  racial,  aiid  political — 
of  the  Armenian  people  renders  them  almost  as  critical  a 
point  in  the  politics  of  the  East  as  is  the  position  of  the 
Bulgarians.   Armenia  borders  upon  Persia,  and  lies  partly 
in  the  Caucassus  district,  which  is  now  included  in  the 
Russian  Empire ;  but  it  is  chiefiy  a  portion  of  eastern 
Asia  Minor,   lying  just  south  of  the  Black  Sea.     The 
Armenians  are  a  superior  race,  adhering  to  an  ancient 
Christian  faith,  and  capable  of   high   civilization  and 
development.    They  possess  a  national  ambition,  which 
Mr.  Benjamin  regards  as  undue.    His  sympathy  with 
Turkey  as  against  Russia  is  obvious  throughout  his  article. 
He  percieves  and  justly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  independ- 
ence for  the  Armenians  is  absolutely  hopeless,  and  that 
if ,  as  a  result  of  their  intense  dissatisfaction  with  Turkish 
rule,  they  should  succeed  in  freeing  themselves  from  the 
Porte,  it  could  only  mean  their  absorption  into  the  Russian 
Empire;  and  that,  in  Mr.  Benjamin^s  opinion,  would  be  a 


leap  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  He  advises  that 
they  make  the  best  of  their  lot  where  they  are,  as  subjects 
of  Turkey,  simply  seeking  for  improved  administration. 
There  is  much  sober  truth  in  what  Mr.  Benjamin  says, 
but  after  all  the  Russianization  of  that  entire  region  seems 
now  inevitable. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mary  E.  Burt  writes  in  a  semi-humorous  vein  of  **  The 
Muse  in  the  Common  School."  She  heaps  ridicule  and 
scorn  upon  the  easy  lessons  and  simple  rhymes  of  the  pri- 
mary reading-books  commonly  used  in  the  schools,  and 
recommends  with  downright  seriousness  the  substitution 
of  stories  from  Homer  and  the  literary  classics.  This 
writer  would,  apparently,  if  she  had  her  way,  banish 
Mother  Goose  from  the  nursery  and  substitute  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  Francis  Parkman  continues  his  historical 
narrative  of  the  capture  of  Louisbourg  by  the  New  Eng- 
land militia,  and  W.  D.  McCrackan  contributes  an  his- 
torical sketch  entitled  ^^  Arnold  Winkelreid  at  Sempach." 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

John  H.  Gk)uld  has  succeeded  in  telling  a  great  many  inter- 
esting facts  in  a  very  taking  way  in  his  paper  on  '*  Ocean 
Passenger  Travel,"  the  opening  article  in  April  Scribner's. 
The  history  of  ocean  travel  since  the  day  when  the  first 
steamship  entered  New  York  harbor  from  Europe,  April 
23,  1838,  possesses  much  of  the  romantic.  The  growth  of 
passenger  traffic,  the  increased  speed  of  the  **  ocean  grey- 
hound "  of  to-day.  the  improvement  in  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life  on  shipboard,  the  delightful  character 
of  a  trip  nowadays,  as  compared  with  the  discomforts 
and  positive  hardships,  in  many  instances,  of  an  ocean 
voyage  a  few  years  ago— these,  added  to  the  mystery 
which  pertains  to  all  sea-lore,  form  a  theme  of  rare 
interest.  The  artists,  too,  have  entered  with  zest  into  the 
portrayal  of  ocean  scenes,  and  the  paper  is  beautifully 
illustrated.  Birge  Harrison  tells  in  a  gp*aphic  way  his 
experiences  in  Australia  on  *'A  Kangaroo  Hunt,"  and 
painting^  he  made  of  the  scenes  of  his  adventures  and 
successes,  here  reproduced,  form  not  the  least  interesting 
feature  of  his  entertaining  narrative.  The  kangaroo, 
once  the  pest  of  the  Australian  colonist,  has  become  quite 
as  ^*  rare  an  apparition  to-day  as  is  the  American  bison 
upon  the  plains  of  Montana,"  and  Mr.  Harrison's  paper  is 
of  especial  interest  to  naturalists  as  well  as  to  lovers  of 
the  hunt. 

SPAIN'S  POBT,   POLITICIAN  AND  PATRIOT. 

Although  his  ^Werse  betrays  the  laborious  hand  of  the 
artist  in  its  perfection  of  form,"  Hollo  Ogden,  in  a  sympa- 
thetic biographical  sketch  of  Oaspar  Nufiez  d'Arce, 
says  that  writer  of  song  occupies  **  the  first  place  in  the 
list  of  living  Spanish  poets."  Tha  career  of  Nufiez 
d'Arce  reads  like  the  story  of  the  upward  climb  of  some 
American  child  of  obscurity  to  a  place  of  lofty  eminence. 
Literary  fame  and  political  preferment  are  scarcely  to 
be  looked  for  in  one  bom  in  poverty  in  patrician  Spain  ; 
but  Nufiez  d'  Arce  is  a  notable  exception.  For  he  is  a  poli- 
tician as  well  as  poet,  and  in  this  instance,  at  least,  the 
combination  seems  a  most  happy  one.  The  poet  has  car- 
ried the  politician  to  the  clearer  heights  of  the  patriot, 
and  his  song  breathes  ardent  devotion  to  his  native  land. 
His  life  is  one  struggle  for  a  higher  civilization,  a  broader 
liberty  for  Spain  and  her  people. 

THE  FRESH-AIR  MOVEMENT. 

Rev.  WiUard  Parsons  tells  **  The  Story  of  the  Fresh 
Air  Fund"  in  a  way  that  will  not  fail  to  arouse  increased 
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contrasts  vividly  with  rural  life  in  England  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  "There  were  no  railroads,  telegraphs,  news- 
papers, or  postal  service,  and  communication  between 
different  points  was  difficult  and  often  dangerous.  The 
roads  were  terribly  rough  and  infested  in  all  secluded 
districts  with  robbers,  who  flourished  in  spite  of  the, 
death  penalty,  which  was  inflicted  for  the  smallest  theft. 
It  was  only  by  chance,  through  the  ag^ency  of  some  ped- 
dler or  traveler  that  the  news  of  the  city  reached  the 
villages,  whose  inhabitants  lived  on  in  patriarchal  igno- 
rance, if  not  in  patriarchal  simplicity.  Luxuries  were  to 
be  found  only  in  the  mansions  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
or  the  houses  of  the  richer  squires.  The  farm-houses, 
even  of  the  better  sort,  were  bare  and  comfortless,  while 
the  homes  of  the  laborer  were  squalid  to  a  degree. 

The  squires  led  a  life  of  hard  riding  and  hard  drinking. 
Their  daughters  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  to  cook 
and  sew.  Their  sons  got  most  of  their  education  in  the 
stables. 

Professor  Edward  A.  Freeman^s  series  of  articles  on 
'*The  Intellectual  Development  of  the  English  People^' 
increases  in  interest  as  it  progresses.  Another  English 
contributor  is  Professor  William  Minto,  who  gives  a  third 
chapter  of  his  *'  Practical  Talks  on  Writing  English."^ 

PEB8IAN    ART. 

In  concluding  an  article  entitled,  "What  the  World 
Owes  to  the  Arts  of  Persia,"  Mr.  8.  G.  W.  Benjamin  says: 
"The  spirit,  the  genius,  of  Persian  art  yet  pervades  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  world.  That  art  has 
served  to  keep  us  in  active  communication  with  the  dead 
arts  of  earlier  ages,  of  other  lands,  and  it  has  been  a 
germinating  force  to  the  art  of  other  races  besides  those 
of  Persia.  'So  long  as  her  art  influence  is  felt  she  speaks 
to  us  a  living  language,  and  continues  a  civilizing 
power." 

From  time  to  time  there  have  appeared  in  the  Chau- 
tauquan  magazine  articles  upon  the  different  nationali- 
ties represented  in  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
The  latest  paper  is  contributed  by  Mr.  P.  F.  De  Gknimay, 
on  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
he  shows  the  position  of  the  Frenchman  in  his  relation  to 
American  society  and  industry. 

The  article  on  the  Swiss  Referendum,  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Sullivan,  is  the  best  of  the  number  which  have  recently 
appeared  on  this  subject  in  our  periodicals.  Professor 
Robert  McLean  Cunnock,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Min- 
isterial Tone,'^  takes  occasion  to  score  the  so-cafied  critics 
for  their  lack  of  discrimination  in  criticizing  the  clergy, 
giving,  in  so  doing,  some  valuable  hints  regarding  elocu- 
tion in  the  pulpit. 

THE  WOMAN'S  COUNCIL  TABLE. 

The  Woman^s  Council  Table  of  the  Chautauquan  is 
exclusively  a  woman's  department.  A  symposium  on 
woman's  suffrage  gives  opportunity  for  Lucy  Stone  and 
Frances  E.  Willard  to  speak  their  minds  on  the  affirma- 
tive, while  Rose  Terry  Cooke  and  Josephine  Henderson 
conduct  the  negative  side  of  the  argument. 

Lelia  Robinson  Sawtell  tells  how  marriage  affects  a 
woman's  wages  or  business.  The  article,  although  brief, 
furnishes  a  discriminating  analysis  of  the  law  of  wages  in 
its  application  to  women  in  business,  and  contains  some 
belpfu>  suggestions. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Robbins  Pennell,  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  Chautauquan^  contributes  a  bright  paper 
on  the  "  Woipan's  World  in  London." 


THE  ANDOVER   REVIEW. 

Two  contributions  in  the  Andover  Review  for  April  are 
deserving  of  special  mention.  One  is  the  essay  on  "The 
Life  and  Times  of  Plato,"  by  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
The  other  is  an  outline  for  a  study  of  pauperism,  by  Wil- 
liam Jewett  Tucker.  Three  main  heads  are  given  under 
which  the  subject  is  to  be  studied  :  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  method  of  relief,  each  with  copious  sub- 
heads. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  observed,  says  Mr.  Tucker,  between 
poverty  andpauperism  :  "  Poverty  is  incidental  to  every 
social  condition.  It  is  the  necessary  sequence  of  calami- 
ties which  are  unavoidable.  Pauperism,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  product  of  certain  types  of  civilization,  or  of 
false  economic  conditions ;  or,  as  is  most  frequently  the 
case,  of  imwise  and  extravagant  methods  of  relief."  The 
following  historical  facts  will  be  of  interest :  "  The  art 
of  pauperism  was  flrst  developed  in  coilnection  with  the 
later  history  of  the  Roman  people.  It  was  carried  to  its 
highest  development  in  modem  times  in  the  Poor  Laws 
of  England  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

"The  United  States  Patent  System,"  by  James  Shep- 
ard,  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  April,  is  reviewed 
in  the  department  of  Leading  Articles,  and  "  Canadian 
Art  and  Artists  "  receives  notice  in  the  review  of  art. 

THE  UNIYSBSITT  OF  FRANCE. 

The  article  by  Professor  W.  L.  Montague  on  "The 
University  of  France"  is  of  importance  to  educators.  The 
term  University,  says  Professor  Montague,  has  not  the 
same  sig^ficance  in  France  that  it  has  in  the  United 
States.  The  University  of  France  comprises  all  tne  pub- 
lic schools  and  colleges  and  the  faculties  of  letters, 
science,  law,  medicine  and  theology  throughout  the  re- 
public. At  the  head  of  the  University  is  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  appoints  all  the  officers  of  the 
University  and  fills  occurring  vacancies.  Associated  with 
him  as  adviser  is  an  English  council  composed  of  the 
most  eminent  scientific  men.  The  unification  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  direction  of  the  entire  system  of  education 
in  France,  says  Professor,  renders  the  instruction  system- 
atic and  uniform.  The  present  government  of  France  is 
doing  much  to  promote  the  spread  of  education  among 
the  people.  Last  year  it  appropriated  $17,200,000  to  the 
service  of  popular  education. 

SGHLIEMANN. 

Hon.  Charles  K.  Tucherman  relates  some  personal 
recollections  of  "  Shovelling  "  Schliemann.  "  Personally,'* 
he  says,  "Schliemann  did  not  look  the  scholar  and  savant 
that  he  was.  His  face  was  rather  plebeian,  and  he  spoke 
with  a  slovenly  accent  as  if  uncultivated  and  refined ;  but 
as  he  conversed  it  became  evident  that  his  command  of 
language  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
jects he  discussed  was  the  result  of  indefatigable  study 
and  research." 

Mr.  George  Herbert  Stockbridge  continues  the  "  His- 
tory of  EUectricity  in  America,'*  begun  in  the  New  Eng- 
land  Magazine  for  March.  The  present  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  work  of  Eklison  and  Thomson  and  their 
followers.  Brush,  Weston  and  others. 

HOPEDALE  COMMTJNmr. 

Mr.  Lewis  G.  Wilson  gives  a  description  of  the  Hope- 
dale  Conmiunity  and  a  short  sketch  of  its  founder,  Mr. 
Adin  BaUou.    The  aim  of  this  community  was,  among 
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SOME  AMERICAN  JOURNALS  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Studies. 

In  no  departmenc  of  research  and  publication  have 
American  scholars  made  more  notable  progress  in  the 
past  decade  than  in  the  general  lines  of  political  and 
economic  science.  This  progress  now  commands  the 
attention  and  respect  of  scholars  in  the  entire  ciyilized 
world.  The  earliest  of  these  publications,  confessedly  so 
creditable  to  American  scholarship,  was  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science^ 
now  in  the  ninth  annual  series,  Professor  Herbert  B. 
Adams  having  been  the  editor  from  the  beginning.  The 
monographs  which  have  been  published  in  these  Johns 
Hopkins  Studies  have  covered  a  wide  range  of  institutional, 
economic  and  educational  history,  and  constitute  a  note- 
worthy collection  of  valuable  historical  data.  The  most 
recent  number,  that  for  March-April,  contains  a  paper 
upon  the  "  History  of  University  Education  in  Maryland," 
by  Mr.  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  who  is  a  Fellow  in  History  in 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVSRSITT. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  number,  however,  is 
President  Daniel  C.  Gilman^s  sketch  of  the  historical  de- 
veloinnent  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  from  the  date 
of  its  formal  opening,  in  1876,  to  the  current  year.  It 
would  be  well  within  bounds  to  say  that  no  university  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  ever,  in  so  short  a  time,  made 
such  a  record  and  attained  so  brilliant  a  renown  as  the 
Johns  Hopkins  has  earned  under  the  consummate  admin- 
istration of  the  distinguished  educator  who  contributes 
this  very  modest  sketch  to  the  University  Studies.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  summarize  a  statement  which  is  itself  a 
volume  condensed  into  some  thirty  pages.  It  is  pleasant 
to  note  the  fact  that  this  noble  University,  which,  accord- 
ing to  newspaper  rumor,  was  threatened  with  serious 
financial  calamities  some  two  years  ago,  has  fully  out- 
weathered  whatever  temporary  difficulties  may  have  en- 
veloped it,  and  that  in  all  respects  it  is  to-day  more 
flourishing,  and  more  praiseworthy  in  the  number  and 
character  of  its  achievements,  than  ever  before.  In  the  last 
year  its  g^raduate  students,  from  three  or  four  scores  of 
colleges  and  universities  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
have  numbered  nearly  250.  This  issue  of  the  Studies  con- 
tains an  interesting  supplementary  essay  upon  *^  Univer- 
sity Extension  and  the  University  of  the  Future,"  con- 
taining the  substance  of  addresses  delivered  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ard O.  Moulton,  of  Cambridge  University,  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  and  before  other  American  audiences. 

The  Political  Science  Quarterly. 
The  I\>liticcU  Science  Quarterly^  edited  by  the  Univer- 
^ty  F&culty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia  College, 
begfins  with  the  number  for  March  its  sixth  volume.  This 
number  contains  a  series  of  articles  extremely  interesting 
in  themselves  and  of  great  practical  timeliness.  The 
opening  paper,  by  Professor  H.  L.  Osgood,  discusses  with 
'  great  acnteneas  the  political  ideas  of  the  Puritans.  Mr. 
Osgood  remarks  that  the  Puritan  commonwealths  of  New 
England  were  founded  by  the  only  class  of  early  Ameri- 
<»n  settlers  who  were  politically  self-conscious;  and  he 
proceeds  to  show  how  the  Puritan  system  of  belief  bore 
upon  all  their  intercourse  with  their  neighbors,  and  upon 
every  phase  of  their  political  and  social  life.  They  had 
been  formed  upon  the  doctrines  of  Calvin^s  *'  Institutes  ;** 
and,  among  the  forms  of  government,  Calvin  preferred 
aristocracy,  or,  better  still,  a  combination  of  that  with 
democracy.  The  Presbjrterian  followers  of  Knox  had 
imbibed  similar    political  notions,  and    had    borrowed 


the  Calvinistic  faith  in  the  union  of  church  and  state. 
How  the  principles  of  theocracy,  aristocracy,  and  democ- 
racy were  interwoven  as  strands  in  the  political  fabric 
of  the  New  England  forefathers,  is  most  admirably  de- 
picted by  Professor  Osgood. 

THE  NBORO  QUESTION. 

Rev.  William  C.  Langdon  has  been  making* a  study  of 
the  neg^  problem  in  the  South,  and  his  contribution  en- 
titled **  The  Case  of  the  Negro  "  is  a  very  ardent  and  at 
the  same  time  a  very  clear  and  able  defence  of  the  South- 
em  views  and  practices.  Mr.  Langdon  assures  us  that 
the  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  colored  race  on  the  part 
of  Northerners,  genuine  as  it  may  be,  is  sporadic,  while 
in  the  South  such  interest  is  general  and  continuous.  He 
begs  us  to  lay  aside  the  fallacious  assumption  that  the 
negro  is  an  Anglo-Saxon,  or  a  Celt,  or  a  Scandinavian, 
only  undeveloped  and  with  a  black  skin.  He  holds  that 
there  are  reasons,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  race,  which 
make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  African  to  rise  to  the 
plane  of  the  white  man  in  social  and  political  life.  This 
article  is  written  in  admirable  spirit,  with  great  candor, 
and  with  obvious  desire  to  deal  Justly  and  fairly.  It 
should  be  read  most  attentively  throughout  the  North. 

COMPULSORY  INSURANCE  IN  GERMANY. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wells  writes  of  compulsory  insurance  in 
Germany,  and  gives  us  the  most  intelligible  explanation 
of  the  laws,  past  and  present,  under  which  German  work- 
ingmen  have  been  provided  with  sickness,  accident,  and 
old-age  insurance,  that  has  appeared  in  any  American 
periodical.  The  law  providing  old-age  pensions  has  only 
now  come  into  operation.  Those  which  arrange  for  relief 
in  case  of  sickness,  and  compensation  in  case  of  accident, 
have  been  in  operation  for  several  years.  Mr.  Wells  does 
not  at  all  approve  of  this  legislation,  and  believes  that  the 
volunteer  system  of  mutual  benefit  organizations  would 
operate  more  advantageously  for  workingmen,  while  de- 
veloping in  them  the  spirit  of  independent  manhood  and 
of  free  political  and  social  action.  These  laws  have  not 
been  enacted,  he  assures  us,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  society,  but  chiefiy  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  mass  of  workingmen  into  a  closer  dependence  upon  the 
state,  in  order  to  protect  the  state  against  impending 
political  and  social  revolutions  in  the  direction  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Professor  Amos  G.  Warner,  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, discusses  the  railroad  problems  of  his  own  State, 
chiefiy  with  reference  to  the  questions  of  cost  of  railway 
construction  and  reasonable  rates  of  earning^.  This 
chapter  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  recent  litera- 
ture of  railroad  economics. 

SCHOOL-BOOK    LEGISLATION. 

Professor  Jenks,  recently  of  the  University  of  Indiana, 
and  now  of  Cornell  University,  writes  of  school-book 
legislation,  and  g^ves  the  history  of  laws  in  a  number  of 
States  providing  for  the  furnishing,  by  one  system  or 
another,  of  text-books  to  scholars.  His  conclusions  may 
be  accepted  as  wise  and  valid;  for,  after  sifting  all  the 
evidence,  he  has  decided  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  best  for 
American  States  to  furnish  free  text-books  to  all  scholars, 
and  that,  instead  of  an  absolutely  uniform  State  series  o£ 
books,  it  is  wisest  to  allow  each  county  or  township  or 
city  school-board  to  select  the  books  it  prefers. 

Professor  John  B.  Clark  writes  an  able  review  of  Mar- 
shall's "Principles  of  Economics,'*  and  Professor  W.  J. 
Ashley  discusses,  in  a  lucid  review,  Mr.  Cunningham's 
"  Growth  of  English  Industry."  The  department  of  book 
reviews  and  notes  is  always  a  valuable  feature  of  the 
Pblitical  Science  Quarterly. 
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The  Harvard  Journal  of  Economics. 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  is  now  approaching 
the  end  of  its  sixth  volume,  and  is  admittedly  one  of  the 
half  dozen  principal  serial  economic  publications  of  the 
world.  It  is  edited  by  the  Economic  Faculty  of  Harvard 
University,  and  it  is  ordinarily  a  periodical  that  succeeds, 
to  a  notable  extent,  in  uniting  the  qualities  of  timeliness 
and  readibility  with  thorough  and  unflinching  scholarship. 
It  happens,  however,  that  the  current  number  for  April 
is  much  more  technical  than  most  of  its  predecessors 
have  been.  Its  space  is  largely  devoted  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  theoretical  laws  of  economic  rent,  and  to  discus- 
sions of  the  cause  of  interest,  supplementary  to  a.general 
discussion  of  that  subject,  which  has  been  prominent  from 
time  to  time  in  the  pa^es  of  the  Journal  for  a  year  or 
two.  The  most  valuable  paper,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
students  of  the  literature  and  history  of  economics,  is  a 
review,  by  Dr.  Adolph  Wagner,  the  great  German  econo- 
mist, of  Alfred  Marshall's  '*  Principles  of  Economics." 
The  classified  list  of  recent  publications  upon  economics 
is  always  a  valuable  feature  of  the  Journal,  and  the  ap- 
pendix in  the  current  number,  which  is  a  review  of  **  So- 
cial and  Eksonomic  Legislation  of  the  States  in  1890,"  by 
Mr.  William  B.  Shaw,  of  the  New  York  State  Library  at 
Albany,  is  a  r^sum^  which  is  alike  admirable  as  a  thorough 
piece  of  work  and  as  a  significant  picture  of  the  economic 
and  social  life  of  the  American  people,  refiected  in  their 
most  recent  law-making. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy. 

The  newest  of  the  notable  politico-scientific  quarterlies 
is  entitled  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science.  The  American  Academy  was 
founded  somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  it  includes 
most  of  the  recognized  political  thinkers  and  scholars  of 
the  country.  Its  publications  are  edited  by  Professor 
Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  whom  are  associated  Professors  F.  H.  Giddings  and 
Roland  P.  Falkner. 

Leading  place  is  given  in  the  Annals  for  April  to  an 
article  on  the  "Genesis  of  a  Written  Constitution,"  by 
William  C.  Morey.  The  first  point  which  Mr.  Morey 
makes  is  that  the  American  Constitution  of  1789  was  not 
an  imitation  of  the  contemporary  constitution  of  England, 
as  has  been  often  maintained,  but  that  it  was  *'  merely 
a  reproduction  or  continuation  of  the  government  estab- 
lished by  charter  for  the  colonial  trading  companies,  as 
seen  in  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  the  London  Com- 
pany under  its  third  charter,  and  in  the  Massachusetts 
Company."  His  second  point  is  that  the  colonial  consti- 
tutions were  developed  as  the  product  of  statutory  leg^ 
lations,  and  not  as  the  result  of  custom. 

COMPULSORY  VOTING. 

The  most  timely  and  perhaps^  to  American  citizens,  the 
most  valuable  paper  is  the  one  on  "  Compulsory  Voting," 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Halls,  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  that 
compulsory  voting,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  is  not 
opposed  to  the  wise  and  comprehensive  measures  of 
political  and  electoral  reforms  now  in  vogue,  such  as  the 
Australian  Ballot  Law.  Mr.  HaUs  notes  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  from  a  restricted  vote  to  the  growing 
tendency  toward  compulsory  voting  during  the  last 
century.  Before  the  granting  of  universal  suffrage  the 
right  to  vote  was  regarded  as  a  privilege;  now  it  is  com- 
ing to  be  looked  upon,  and  rightly  so.  as  a  duty.  Legis- 
lation should,  Mr.  Halls  maintains,  declare  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  vote,  and  that  abstention,  except  on 
justifiable  grounds,  such  as  sickness,  absence  from  home, 
etc.,  should  be  regarded  as  a  neglect  of  duty  owed  to  the 


public.    Mr.  Halls  refers  very  favorably  to  the  8wi» 
Referendum. 

Other  papers  in  the  Annals  are  the  "  Wealth  Concept" 
by  Charles  A.  Tuttle,  and  '*  The  Law  of  Nature."  bj 
Fred.  M.  Taylor.  Mr.  R.  P.  Falkner's  summary  descrip- 
tion and  account  of  economic  instruction  in  Italty  is  & 
useful  indication  of  the  rapid  strides  the  youngest  of  Um 
great  European  powers  is  making  in  the  theoretical  and 
practical  study  of  the  sciences  of  politics  and  societr. 
The  notes,  reviews,  and  minor  miscellaneous  featurec  of 
this  periodical  are  among  its  most  valuable  features. 


A  GROUP  OF  ENGLISH   MAGAZINES. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. — That  indefatigable  yoong 
lady.  Miss  Laura  A.  Smith,  publishes  a  collection  of  old 
English  drinking-fiongs,  with  music.  There  is  anintereet- 
ing  paper  full  of  out-of-the-way  information,  concemisg 
the  punishments  infiicted  at  various  times  and  in  variooB 
countries  by  law.    It  is  entitled   '^  Pains  and  Penalties.^ 

The  English  Illustrated.— The  English  Illustratfd  for 
this  month  is  published  at  sixpence  net,  it  being  supplied 
to  the  trade  at  fivepence.  It  is  a  good  number,  begiiming 
with  an  admirable  portrait  of  William  James  Linton,  en- 
graver, poet,  and  political  writer,  the  first  paper  being 
illustrated  by  several  of  his  engravings.  Mr.  Seymoor 
Fort  describes  the  lepers  on  Robben  Island,  where,  I  hope, 
if  the  news  from  India  be  correct,  the  Mattei  medicines 
will  ere  long  effect  the  deliverance  of  many  unfortunate 
sufferers.  Another  illustrated  paper  is  devoted  to  Har- 
row. Its  early  history  is  t<jld  by  Mr.  Percy  M.  ThomtoL 
While  the  Master  of  Trinity  describes  the  school  from  1829 
to  1889,  the  athletic  side  is  tak^i  charge  of  by  Mr.  Philip 
Martineau.  The  Hon.  George  Curzon,  M.P.,  gives  an  ac- 
count of.  the  *'  Monasteries  of  Meteora  in  Thessaly.*"  Dr. 
Ball  tells  the  true  story  of  the  Kohinoor. 

Temple  Bar.— In  Temple  Bar,  Mr.  H.  W.  Chishdm 
concludes  his  **  Recollections  of  an  Octogenarian  Civil 
Servant."  Mr.  Vignoles  contributes  a  paper  of  ''Geograph- 
ical Reminiscences,"  Mr.  W.  Eraser  Rae  contributes  an 
interesting  biog^raphical  paper  on  **  William  Cowper," 
and  Florence  Walden  begins  a  new  serial  called  ''  Those 
Westerton  Girls." 

Longman^s  Magcucine. — In  Longman^s  Magazine,  Mr. 
Aubyn  Battye  has  a  charming  little  natural  history  paper 
entitled  "  Upon  a  Day,"  describing  the  sights  and  scenes 
witnessed  in  the  country  by  a  man  who  pitches  his  tent 
on  the  river,  and  spends  the  whole  long  summer  day  in 
watching  birds  and  beasts.  Mr.  Henry  Jameses  short 
paper  on  the  pupil  is  concluded.  Mr.  C.  W.  Kennedy  hat 
a  bright  little  paper  describing  Sark.  There  is  a  curious 
account  of  an  Italian  house  in  the  sixteenth  century,  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  Baptisto  Mantuanus. 

Neu^bery  House  Magcuine. — In  the  Nevrbery  House 
Magazine  there  is  a  paper  on  numerous  <livinea.  which 
begins  with  Hugh  Latimer  and  ends  with  Bishop  Thiri* 
waU.  A  paper  by  W.  J.  Hardy  gives  some  account  of 
the  Mantuan  Ambaasador^s  dispatches  describing  Quecfi 
Elizabeth^s  Church  policy.  There  is  an  illustrated  paper 
on  the  ''Chalice  of  Archbishop  Bancroft,^  and  another 
^ith  a  plan-map  of  the  churchytird  of  old  St.  PauTiL 
Perhaps  the  most  useful  paper  in  the  magazine  is  Mr. 
Mason's  account  of  parochial  missions. 

Comhill.— In  Comhill  there  is  a  good  travel  paper,  **0n 
Quiet  Rivers  in  Ceylon,"  a  brief  account  of  the  mines  of 
Carara.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  describee  the  way  in  whidi 
seeds  are  carried  across  the  country  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  There  is  a  good  poem  on  the  **  Dread  To> 
morrow." 
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RECENT  RUSSIAN   LITERATURE. 

A   OyARTERLY  CAUSERIE   BY  OUR  ST.   PETERSBURG   CORRESPONDENT. 


'*  Our  great  migfortune,'*  exclaimed  Turghenieff  in  1866, 
'is  the  lack  of  gifted  writers.  Leff  Tolstoi  has  no  suc- 
cessor,  and  yet  his  first  production  dates  back  as  far  as 
1852.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  deny  a  certain  talent 
to  the  Sleptsoffs,  Reshetnikoffs  and  others  of  the  present 
day;  but'vrhere,  pray,  is  their  force,  their  imagination, 
where  their  invention?"  And  echo  answered,  "Where?" 
And  if  things  looked  unpromising  then,  the  changes 
that  have  since  taken  place  are  assuredly  not  calculated 
to  improve  them  materially.  Turghenieff  himself  is 
gatheiied  to  his  fathers,  Tolstoi  has  abandoned  literature 
for  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new;  Gontsharoff  has  died 
defacto^  though  still  living  in  the  flesh;  Ostroffsky,  the 
Russian  Moli^re,  has  played  the  fifth  act  of  his  own  drama 
and  taken  his  final  exit,  and  the  actual  state  of  Russian 
Literature  is  far  worse  than  the  former.  Its  wearisome 
monotony  suggests  to  the  imaginative  mind  a  dreary 
Russian  steppe  in  late  summer,  boundless,  parched,  and 
barren,  with  scarcely  a  biUock  on  the  distant  horizon  to 
relieve  the  eye,  and  even  that  only  a  koorgdn,  or  artificial 
mound,  raised  by  the  hands  of  obscure  mortals  over  the 
corpses  of  the  honored  dead. 

It  is  customary  with  Roman  Catholics  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  to  cover  up  the  images,  pictures,  and 
crucifixes  that  decorate  the  walls  and  altars  of  their 
churches,  with  violet  gauee  emblematical  of  grief  and 
mourning:  to  abstain  from  ringing  bells,  and  to  eschew 
all  music  save  the  sad,  funereal  strains  in  which  are 
chanted  the  seven  penitential  psalms  and  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah.  Russian  literature,  although  there 
are  no  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  fact,  would  seem 
to  have  begun  precisely  such  a  period  of  introspection 
and  lamentation  some  years  ago,  and  the  Easter  morning 
that  shall  inaugurate  an  epoch  of  health-giving  Joy  and 
creative  activity  seems  as  far  off  to-day  as  when  Tur- 
ghenieff breathed  his  last  in  September,  1883.  Russian 
men  of  letters  are  mostly  silent  and  sad,  like  the  exiled 
Jews  who  hanged  their  harps  upon  the  willows  that  grow 
by  the  rivers  of  Babylon;  and  what  is  still  worse,  their 
right  hands  have  lost  their  cunning. 

SALTYKOFF'S  DISCOURAGING  EXPERIENCE. 

Michael  Saltykoff,  a  satirist,  better  known  as  Shtshe- 
dreen,  believing  in  the  miraculous  power  of  education  to 
turn  cabbages  into  cedars  of  Lebanon,  organized  the 
offices  of  his  monthly  review,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Father- 
towd,  into  a  sort  of  pepinidre^  in  which,  at  any  rate,  he 
hoped  to  rear  and  nurse  such  literary  acorns  as  might 
otherwise  be  blown  out  to  sea  or  choked  among  the  rocks; 
and  for  a  time  he  obtained  remarkable  results.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  communicating  the  sparks  of  enthusiasm  that 
homed  within  himself  to  many  of  the  promising  young 
writers  he  had  gathered  round  him,  and  it  was  bidding 
to  to  burst  into  a  bright  fiame  when  the  authorities  sud- 
denly plucked  out  the  brands  from  the  burning,  cast  them 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  trod  out  the  embers  of 
the  fire.  Since  that  time  Russian  literature  is  become 
historico-photographical;  instead  of  genre  paintings  in 
C41,  we  have  photographs  by  instantaneous  processes,  with 


considerable  blurs  and  spots  on  the  negatives.  Imagina- 
tion is  frozen  up  and  originality  feared  as  a  Nessus'  shirt. 
Far  be  -it  from  me  to  censure  a  measure  which,  how- 
ever drastic  in  appearance,  may,  d  priori^  have  been  as 
judicious  as  the  extinction  of  an  incipient  fire  in  a  powder 
magazine.  With  the  political  side  of  such  questions  I 
have  absolutely  no  concern.  A  man  may  be  compelled 
by  considerations  of  self-preservation  to  have  his  leg 
amputated  considerably  above  the  knee,  and  it  would  be 
folly  on  his  part  to  hesitate;  still  the  operation,  however 
necessary,  is  dangerous,  and  even  when  successful  is  ex- 
tremely trying  to  the  organization.  So  it  was  with  the 
amputation  performed  by  the  authorities;  it  gave  a  terri- 
ble shock  .to  the  whole  system,  causing  perturbations  in 
the  nervous  centers,  the  effects  of  which  are  now  begin- 
ning to  be  keenly  felt. 

TRANSLATIONS  SUPERSEDING  ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 

A  considerable  amotmt  of 'intellectual  activity  ever 
since  then  has  been  absorbed  by  the  humble  but  useful 
work  of  editing  and  re-editing  the  productions  of  native 
classic  writers,  and  the  translating,  clipping,  pruning, 
and  abridging  of  foreign  productions.  Pooshkin,  Lermon- 
toff,  Tolstoi,  Turghenieff,  and  the  half-dozen  other  stars 
who  compose  the  constellation  of  Russian  literature,  are 
being  rendered  accessible  to  the  poorer  classes  who  had 
previously  been  compelled  to  content  themselves  with 
Zola  and  the  Dream-Oracle.  At  present,  Bourget,  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  Daudet,  Louis  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Wood,  and 
Rider  Haggard  are  being  done  into  Russian,  and  in  litera- 
ture as  in  nature,  the  bees  that  have  been  unable  to  make 
honey  of  their  own,  contrive  to  live  and  thrive  on  that 
of  neighboring  communities.  Russian  monthlies,  which 
contain  from  twice  to  three  times  as  much  matter  as  the 
Fortnightly  Review  or  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  carry  very 
little  cargo  and  ship  translations  as  ballast.  Russian 
Thought^  for  instance  (a  name  which  was  not  always  a 
misnomer,  though  now  applied  only  on  the  lucus  a  non 
luctndo  principle),  is  overloaded  with  the  fruits  of  French, 
English  and  G^erman  thought;  while  the  Northern  Messen- 
ger, if  twenty  or  thirty  pages  were  cut  out,  might  appro- 
priately be  termed  the  Messenger  of  the  West. 

It  is  not  that  there  are  no  original  productions  of  any 
value.  They,  too,  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  but 
only  at  rare  intervals  and  as  constituting  the  after-glow 
of  a  brilliant  light  that  has  recently  sunk  below  the 
horizon.  The  literary  work  one  finds  in  the  numerous 
periodicals  consists,  as  a  rule,  of  light  trivial  sketches  that 
might  be  comfortably  perused  during  the  half-hour^s  ride 
to  town  in  a  railway  carriage.  They  are  ephemeral,  and 
what  is  much  worse,  are  meant  to  be  what  they  are. 
There  is  no  evidence,  even  in  the  best  of  them,  of  artistic 
architecture,  in  the  form, which  was  rough  and  unfinished 
as  a  wooden  bridge  of  Nishny  Novgorod;  while  the  style 
is  frequently  that  of  a  wandering  story-teller,  and  the 
only  redeeming  trait  about  the  whole  is  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  what  an  eminent  English  critic  felicitously 
terms  soul,  that  breaks  through  a  rare  rift  in  the  dark 
clouds  of  syllogisms  or  impassioned  rhetoric.    Literary 
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critics  should  not,  however,  forget  that  not  all  the  defects 
and  blemishes  of  contemporary  Russian  letters  can  be 
treated  as  evidences  of  the  authors'  eccentric  taste  or  lack 
of  taste;  and  that  many  of  them  may  have  to  be  attri- 
buted, in  ultimate  analysis,  to  causes  which  have  nothing 
in  conmion  with  the  ordinary  conditions  of  pure  literature. 

'' Thoughts  shut  up  want  air. 
And  spoil  like  bales  unopened  to  the  sun. '' 

There  are  more  difficulties  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  incarnation  of  brilliant  thoughts  in  finished  form  in 
Russia  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophical  countries, 
and  any  one  who  pursues  carefully  or  curiously  the  three 
instalments  of  a  novel  by  Madame  Vinnitsky,  in  the  Jan- 
uary, February  and  March  issues  of  the  Northern  Messen- 
ger^^ or  the  poem  entitled  Death,  by  M.  Mereshkovsky,  in 
the  two  last  numbers  of  the  same  magazine,  f  must  feel 
that  the  authors  heard  a  voice  we  cannot  hear,  and  saw 
and  felt  a  hand  we  cannot  see,  which  beckoned  them  away 
before  their  work  was  satisfactorily  ended. 

COUNT  TOLSTOI'S  LATEST  EFFORT. 

It  would  be  only  natural  if  an  ardent  apostle  like  Count 
Tolstoi,  eager  to  evangelize  his  own  kith  and  k\n,  and  see- 
ing that  his  sweetness  is  now  being  wasted  in  the  desert 
air  to  the  west  of  Russia,  should  adjust  himself  to  the 
political  requirements  of  the  times,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  reach  the  ears  of  his  countrymen,  instead  of  playing 
the  thankless  part  of  blfhd  Samson  to  the  Philistines. 
Most  of  his  latter^lay  pamphlets  are  forbidden  fruit  to 
the  Russian  public,  and  it  would  be  much  easier  to  pur- 
chase a  strong  dose  of  strychnine  or  pmssic  acid  than  his 
** Christ's  Christianity"  or  the  "Kreutzer  Sonata." 
Whether  considerations  of  this  kind  have  been  instru- 
mental in  driving  him  into  comedy,  a  branch  of  litera- 
ture in  which  we  had  no  reason  to  suppose  him  especially 
qualified  to  shine,  it  would  be  rash,  in  the  absence  of  a 
direct  confession  of  the  author  himself,  to  decide;  but  his 
last  literary  production,  which  has  Just  appeared  in 
Russia,  under  the  title,  *'The  Fruits  of  Enlightenment," 
is  the  only  one  of  his  writings  that  belongs  to  this  cate- 
gory; and  even  it  bears  only  the  outward  form  of  a 
comedy;  in  reality  it  is  dramatized  satire  with  the  moral 
peeping  out  from  behind  all  the  partitions  of  the  stage, 
waiting  for  you  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  each  little 
scene  of  every  one  of  the  acts  until  the  spectator  who 
came  to  the  theatre  to  satisfy  his  craving  for  high  art 
heartily  wishes  all  the  parts  welded  into  one  good  mono- 
logue, given  to  the  parish  preacher  and  impressively  read 
out  from  the  pulpit  on  the  first  convenient  Sunday.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  a  prophet  to  predict  the  complete  fail- 
ure of  the  '*  Fruits  of  Enlightenment "  as  a  comedy,  nor  is 
it  needful  to  be  an  opponent  of  Tolstoi's  to  characterize 
the  issue  as  perfectly  natural.  Experienced  playwrights 
like  Ostrovski— who  is  almost  apotheosized  by  his  appre- 
ciative countrymen— have  failed  quite  as  hopelessly  to 
touch  any  of  the  chords  in  the  breast  of  the  foreigner, 
which  Calderon,  Moli^re,  Sheridan,  and  Goldsmith  set  in 
such  pleasurable  vibration,  and,  for  reasons  of  which, 
neither  party  need  be  ashamed. 

SLAVONIC  LITERARY  CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  literature  of  Russia  is  divided  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  Europe  by  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  which  it  will 
require  many  generations  and  radical  changes  to  efface. 


•  •*  Polenora  and  the  JarosUvt«eflr&. '"    A  novel.    By  A.  Vin- 
nitsky 

♦  *' Death*    A   Poem  of   St.    Petersburg"     By  D.   Meresh- 
kovsky. 


By  its  themes,  exclusively,  nay  parochially,  local,  which 
are  the  outcome  of  social,  political,  and  religious  condi- 
tions that  have  now  no  counterpart  in  modem  Europe; 
by  its  types,  whose  views,  tendencies,  and  ideals  are 
always  foreign,  sometimes  inconceivable  to  the  memben 
of  any  community  to  the  west  of  the  Vistula;  by  its  psy- 
chology, which  may  appropriately,  if  not  scientificallj, 
be  termed  Slavonic.    It  is  incomparably  more  dilBcnlt 
for  the  foreigner  whose  mental  pabulum  is  Shakespetre, 
Dante,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Shelley,  Hugo,  Balzac,  and  Sten- 
dal  to  take  kindly  to  Ostrovski,  Gontscharoff,  Dostierski. 
and  the  majority  of  Russian  literary  celebrities  (therB  tn 
few  exceptions  among  the  authors,  but  several  among 
their  works),  than  for  healthy  English  farmers  or  Ken- 
tucky backwoodsmen  who  nourish  their  bodies  upon  roiit 
beef,  mutton  chops,  and  rashers  of  bacon,  to  relish  bock- 
wheat  porridge,  rich  schtschee,  dried  mushrooms,  nw 
salmon,  black  bread,  and  bear  bam. 

Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  historical  works,  delivov  him- 
self of  an  elaborate,  though  not  quite  convincing,  apotoKJ 
for  French  music,  in  order,  properly  to  appreciate  wfak^ 
a  foreigner's  taste  must,  he  declares,  be  carefuUy  cnhi- 
vated  and  educated  up  to  the  Celtic  musical  standard.  A 
patriotic  Russian,  composing  a  panegyric  of  the  Uterstore 
of  his  native  country,  might  urge  the  same  neoessitj, 
with  much  greater  reason,  and  point,  as  revealing  the 
abyss  that  separates  the  two  standpoints,  to  the  ahsohite 
condemnation  of  Ostrovski^s  masterpiece,  The  Tempai, 
reluctantly  pronounced  by  a  cultivated  Frem^  audknoe 
eager  for  the  slightest  pretext  to  burst  into  enthusiastic 
plaudits. 

Stall,  many  of  the  problems  which  Russian  men  of 
letters  set  themselves  to  solve  have  a  world-wide  signifi- 
cance, and  rack  the  weary  brain  of  the  railway  cl^k  of 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  tb« 
phlegmatic  farmer  in  the  marshy  taigcts  of  Siberia;  and 
the  social  types  of  Russian  literature  are  sometiniefias 
catholic  as  Don  Quixote,  Shylock,  or  James  Steerfoitk 
Pooshkin,  Turghmieff,  and  Tolstoi  have  each,  at  different 
times  and  with  varying  consistency,  worked  out  soch 
themes  and  depicted  such  types  on  what  Russians  are 
prone  to  deognate  as  strictly  European  lines.  *^  Eugene 
Oneghen,''  ''Spring  Waters,"  ''Annie  Karto^na,*"  are 
cases  in  point;  tliese,  and  many  others  might,  ecetem 
mutandis^  have  been  written  by  Byron,  Bulwer  Lyttoo. 
or  George  Eliot.  But  they  constitute  the  exceptioos. 
Gontscharoff— one  of  the  most  charming  and  elegant 
novelists  Russia  possesses— Dostoievski,  etc.,  appeal  acMj 
to  a  Russian  audience;  a  normal  Englishman  or  Amer- 
ican would  be  much  more  hopelessly  perplexed  by  G<mts- 
charoff*8  hero,  Oblomaff,  or  the  dramatis  persona  at 
Dostoievski's  novel,  "The  Stripling, ""  than  was  Mark 
Twain's  Yankee  at  the  Ck>tirt  of  King  Arthur. 

ANALYSIS  or  TOLSTOI'S  COMKDT. 

Even  Count  Tolstoi's  new  comedy  is  saturated  with 
Russian  individualism  of  the  kind  described.  It  is  a 
satire  on  civilization,  whose  accredited  repreeentativee 
are  confronted  with  the  ideal  heroes  of  the  piece— peas- 
ants unable  to  write  their  names,  and  whose  horizon  is 
bounded  by  the  village  church,  the  cornfield  and  the 
cemetery.  The  plot  consists  in  a  successful  attempt  on 
the  part  of  an  ignorant  peasant  girl  to  persuade  a  well- 
meaning  but  weeUt-minded  landowner  that  the  spirits.  In 
whom  he  most  firmly  believes;,  desire  him  to  sell  a  portion 
of  a  certain  estate  to  the  peasant  lacklands  at  the  moder- 
ate price  which  he  had  previously  demanded,  but  had 
since  considerably  raised.  The  representatives  of  the 
Upper  Ten  Thousand,  with  their  ridiculous  foibles,  abtmrd 
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beliefs,  and  artificial  wants  pass  in  procession  before  the 
eyes  of  the  shrewd  matter-of-fact  peasants  who  deliver 
their  unpolished  comments,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
monosyllabic  ejaculation,  on  the  endless  card-playing,  the 
iK)lemn  spiritualistic  stances,  the  bestial  gluttony,  the 
imaginary  healing  of  imaginary  ills,  and  many  other 
traits  of  that  modem  culture  which  Count  Tolstoi  seems 
to  regard  as  the  abomination  of  desolation. 

The  moral  of  the  piece  is  not  allowed  to  dawn  gradually 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  spectator  as  the  general 
conclusion  of  the  whole ;  it  obtrudes  itself  upon  him 
from  the  very  beginning,  making  in  consequence,  a  very 
weak  impression,  or  one  wholly  opposed  to  that  which  it 
was  the  author^s  intention  to  produce.  This  realistic 
haste  is  probably  answerable  for  these  infractions  of  the 
laws  of  verisimilitude,  seldom  violated  with  impunity, 
which  seriously  deface  the  work,  from  whatever  point  of 
view  we  regard  it.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
this  is  the  heroine,  Tania,  a  peasant  girl  turned  chamber- 
maid, who  throws  dust  in  the  eyes  of  learned  professors, 
sharp-witted  ladies,  and  the  fine  fieur  of  Russian  intelli- 
gence, pulls  all  the  wires  of  the  plot,  and  remains  simple, 
true-hearted,  straightforward  as  before.  This  type, is 
not,  perhaps,  inconceivable ;  It  may  have  existed  in  the 
eternal  ideas  of  which  Plato  speaks,  but  it  corresponds  Ui 
no  real  being  or  class  of  beings  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Tzar.  An  American  lady-help,  with  a  slight  touch  of  the 
brogue,  and  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  her  blue  Celtic  eye, 
might  be  capable  of  conceiving  and  undertaking  the  part 
assigned  by  Tolstoi  to  Tania,  though  even  she  would  fail 
unless  she  had  to  deal  with  a  group  of  persons  suffering 
from  softening  of  the  brain  ;  but  assuredly  no  such  dar- 
ing plans  would  suggest  themselves  to  any  Russian  cham- 
bermaid that  one  is  likely  to  meet  with  from  Vershbo- 
lovo  to  Vladivostok. 

It  is  presumably  this  same  over-eagerness  to  flagellate 
the  vices  of  civilization  that  led  the  author  to  prefer  the 
blows  of  a  heavy  knoxU  to  the  deadly  pricks  of  a  poisoned 
needle  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  boorish  vulgar- 
ity of  the  poor  peasants,  who  leer  and  jeer  at  excesses 
with  the  same  relish  with  which  they  would  gibe  and 
jeer  at  the  refined  tastes  of  a  Count  Caylus  or  Lorenzo  de 
Hedici,  is  as  true  to  nature  as  were  the  pictures  of  the 
Greek  artist  Pauson,  and  to  many  will  seem  as  repulsive. 
Discussing  the  food  of  the  ^*  quality,"  the  female  cook  re- 
marks to  the  peasants : 

"And  it's  them  as  are  able  to  devour,  I  can  tell  you." 
1st  Peasant:  "They've  thundering  appetites,  I  s'pose?" 
Cook:  **Tou  may  say  so;  and  no  wonder,  seeing  how  they 
drinks.  It's  sweet  wines  and  spirits  and  fizzin'  liquors — a 
particular  sort  for  each  dish — as  they  must  have;  and  then 
they  eats  and  drinks  and  eats  and  drinks."  ...  1st 
Peasant:  "It  flushes  down  food  in  proporshun."  Cook: 
"  Oh,  they  are  smart  hands  at  devouring.  Lor,  it's  terri- 
ble !  They  can't  go  about  it  like  you  and  myself,  and  eat 
and  drink,  and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  when  we've 
done  and  get  up.  Nothing  will  satisfy  them  unless  they're 
laying  in  food  all  day  long."  2d  Peasant:  "  Like  hogs  as 
have  their  shanks  in  the  wash  trough."  (The  peasants 
burst  out  laughing.)  Cook:  "Lor  bless  you,  the  first 
thing,  when  they've  rubbed  their  eyes  in  the  morning,  is 
samovars,  tea,  coffee,  and  jockeylate.  As  soon  as  they 
empty  two  samovars^  they  ring  for  a  third.  Before  that's 
empty,  lunch  is  served,  and,  before  lunch  is  well  over, 
dinner,  and  that  has  to  be  washed  down  with  coffee.  As 
soon  as  they  begin  to  drop  off  like  filled  leeches,  there's 
tea  again.  And  then  comes  the  finger-bits,  and  the  sweet- 
meats, and  the  Lord  knows  what  besides,  there's  no  end 
to  it.    Why,  they  eat  when  lying  abed."    3d  Peasant: 


"That's  the  style  T'  (Laughs.)  Ist  and  2d  Peasants: 
"What  are  you  up  to,  ehJ^'  3d  Peasant:  "I  was  only 
wishing  1  could  live  just  one  day  like  them  gents  .*"  2d 
Peasant:  "Well,  and  when  do  they  do  their  business?" 
Cook:  "Business,  indeed  I  What  business  have  they  ever 
to  do,  I'd  like  to  know  f  To  play  cards  and  the  piano, 
that's  all  the  business  they  has  to  put  their  hands  to. 
The  young  mistress  used  to  sit  down  at  the  piano,  as  soon 
as  she'd  rubbed  the  sleep  out  of  her  eyes,  and  drum  away 
for  bare  life.  And  a  teacher  as  lives  here  would  stand  by 
her  waiting  and  waiting  to  see  whether  the  piano  would 
soon  be  vaccuated,  and  when  the  one  'ud  finish,  the  other 
'ud  set  to.  And  sometimes  they'd  put  two  pianos  side  by 
side,  and  four  of  them  'ud  hammer  away  at  them  till  I 
could  hear  it  in  the  kitchen  here."  3d  Peasant:  "Oh, 
Lord  .'"  Cook:  "  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  that's  all  as  their 
business  ever  amounts  to  —  pianos  and  card-playing. 
Whenever  they  come  together,  it's  always  the  same 
thing;  cards,  wine,  and  smoking  all  through  the  livelong 
night;  and  when  they  turn  out  o'  bed  in  the  morning,  it's 
eating  and  drinking  again." 

Count  Tolstoi  has  numerous  followers  and  still  more 
numerous  adversaries,  whom  passionate  bias  puts  out  of 
court.  For  the  unprejudiced  reader  the  "Fruits  of  En- 
lightenment" has  a  twofold  virtue;  it  is  instructive  as  a 
study  of  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  modem  Rus- 
sian society;  it  is  interesting  and  edifying  as  a  vigorous 
protest  against  instruction,  wealth,  material  progress, 
and  all  the  other  factors  of  modem  civilization  by  one  of 
those  ardent,  earnest,  and  sympathetic  souls  who  appear 
at  the  close  of  all  great  epochs  of  the  world's  history,  and 
when  moulting  time  draws  near  are  impelled  by  their 
passionate  longing  for  a  new  life  of  truth  and  justice  to 
cast  off,  along  with  the  old  skin,  the  flesh  and  muscles,  the 
blood  and  the  bones. 

"RUSSIAN  THOUGHT"  AND  ITS  WRITERS. 

"One  man  in  the  field  is  no  warrior,"  is  the  Russian 
version  of  the  proverb  that  one  swallow  does  not  make 
spring.  In  his  campaign  against  civilization.  Count 
Tolstoi  possesses  very  strong  claims  to  be  considered  a 
warrior,  seeing  that  he  leads  a  whole  army  to  the  attack. 
There  is  a  numerous  school  of  Russian  thinkers  who, 
though  they  do  not  share  his  views  on  marriage  as  ex- 
pounded in  the  '^Kreutzer  Sonata,"  or  on  the  duty  of 
non-resistance  in  fighting  the  battle  of  life,  are  completely 
at  one  with  him  in  his  wistful  longing  for  a  new  shuffle  of 
the  cards,  a  readjustment  of  social  relations,  and  a  rein- 
vigoration  of  the  enfeebled  human  race  by  a  frank  return 
to  nature  and  agriculture.  The  most  widely  circulated 
review  in  the  Empire,  Russian  Thought,  is  now  the  in- 
spired organ  of  this  band  of  earnest  writers,  to  whom  the 
name  of  Novodnioky  (Men  of  the  people)  has  been  g^ven, 
and  several  other  periodicals  open  their  hospitable  pages 
to  occasional  articles  advocating  the  same  views. 

M.  Zlatovratsky,  one  of  the  brightest  stars  of  this 
literary  galaxy,  has  just  published  another  instalment  of 
his  essays  on  this  panacea  for  Welt-schmerZy  labor  strikes, 
revolutions,  and  sedition,  which  seems  efficacious  enough 
if  only  feasible.  He  sets  out  from  the  postulate  that 
virtue,  truth,  and  beauty  are  synonymous  with — or,  at 
any  rate,  the  outcome  of — the  toilsome  life  of  a  Russian 
tiller  of  the  soil;  while  vice,  disease,  and  misery  are  the 
price  paid  for  the  artificial  life  of  cities,  with  their  fac- 
tories, mills,  and  slums.  He  concurs  with  Young  in 
thinking  that  "a  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man," 
and  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  a  Russian  peasant  is  the 
highest  style  of  Christian;  and  it  is  only  natural  that  he 
should  draw  the  obvious  conclusion  that  social  and 
spiritual  salvation  is  dependent  upon  the  utter  demolition 
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of  our  people  perished  in  the  woods;  others  fled  to  the 
Volga  and  to  the  Steppes;  several  of  our  elders,  strong 
and  unjrielding  in  spirit,  were  torn  from  among  us,  beaten 
publicly  with  whips,  put  in  irons  and  hurried  off  to  the 
mines  of  Siberia." 

And  80  on  od  infinitum.  The  variations  are  endless, 
but  the  theme  is  ever  one  and  the  same.  The  one  thing 
necessary  is  agriculture;  for  if  work  generally  is  prayer, 
agriculture  is  an  efficacious  atonement — a  sacrament  that 
imparts  life  eternal. 

OUEB  'U8PBN8KI*8  8KXTCHB8. 

The  same  note  vibrates,  only  much  more  feebly,  in  all 
the  sketches,  articles,  and  stories  of  Oleb  Uspenski,  one  of 
the  best-known  journalists  of  the  day,  whose  place  in 
Russian  literature  is  still  undetermined,  owing  to  his  re- 
markable literary  talents  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary use  to  which  he  puts  them  on  the  other  hand. 
Like  some  of  the  Dutch  painters,  he  shines  principally  in 
miniature  scenes  representing  the  every-day  life  of  the 
people;  but,  imlike  any  Dutch  painter,  he  is  so  over- 
whelmed by  his  matter  that  he  abandons  the  attempt  to 
y  mould  it  into  anything  like  artistic  form;  so  that  the  pic- 
tures which  strike  the  fancy  of  the  lover  of  genuine 
literature  as  distinct  from  pulpit-preaching  and  journal- 
ism, are  mere  episodes  in  his  writings,  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  his  meaning  or  intensifying  the 
impression.  In  nearly  all  his  essays  Uspenski  begins  as 
an  artist  and  ends  as  a  pamphleteer.  *•''  Desinit  in  piscem 
mulier  formos  a  supeme.^  He  sits  down  to  depict  his 
beloved  peasants,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  noble  aims 
and  base  grovellings,  but  warming  to  his  subject,  forgets 
the  peasants  and  th^  portraits  and  forges  thtmderbolts 
which  he  hurls  straightway  at  the  heads  of  those  whom 
he  believes  responsible  for  their  sufferings.  Few  men  in 
Russia  know  the  peasantry  as  well  as  Gleb  Uspenski;  none 
better,  fie  has  travelled  from  the  shores  of  the  White 
Sea  to  those  of  the  Caspian,  has  frequented  heathens  and 
publicans,  convicts  and  sectarians,  making  himself  all 
things  to  all  men,  and  a  month,  nay  a  week,  never  elapses 
without  two  or  three  sketches  appearing  from  his  pen. 
He  loves,  adores  the  Russia  peasantry,  and  being  a 
monotheist,  acknowledges  no  bther  god;  but,  like  the  old 
Greeks  and  Egyptians,  he  depicts  the  object  of  his  wor- 
ship not  only  in  its  brighter  moods,  but  also  in  its  least 
noble  aspects.  He  surprises  his  divinity  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  makes  a  sketch  thereof  wonderfully  true  to 
nature,  which,  when  it  appears  as  an  illustration  to  one 
of  his  essays  or  tirades,  makes  us  completely  forget  the 
letterpress  to  which  it  should  play  the  rdle  of  handmaid. 
All  his  descriptions  of  peasant  life,  now  so  popular  in 
Russia,  are  executed  in  the  soberest  of  tones.  A  passing 
glance  at  one  of  them  fills  one  with  melancholy.  The 
author  feels  he  is  engaged  in  a  labor  as  vain  as  that  of 
the  Danaides.  '*  A  thousand  times  I  said  to  myself  that 
I  must  cease  to  write  about  the  peasantry,  because  all 
that  is  too  late  now;  the  best  sketches  and  fragments, 
written  under  the  conditions  that  hedge  round  all  such 
writings  at  the  present  day  are  useless  and  unavailing: 
they  could  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the  bewildering 
complexity  of  wanton  wrong  that  is  being  interwoven 
with  peasant  life,  by  dint  of  terrible  and  persevering 
efforts  inspired  by  downright  inhumanity.*^  ♦ 

PICTURES  OF  PEASANT  LIFE. 

But  sadness  and  tenderness,  love  and  enthusiasm,  are 
passmg  moods  of  the  writer,  as  soon  as  he  launches  out 
into  description  he  is  as  objective  as  a  photographic 
apparatus.    Take  this  extract,  for  instance,  from  one  of 

•cf.  ''Messenger  of  Europe,"  March,  1891,  p.  311. 


his  recent  sketches — it  deals  with  the  topics  of  conver- 
sation among  the  peasantry  in  the  villages: 

In  former  times  a  peasant  would  entertain  you  with 
an  account  of  his  journey  on  foot  to  Kieff,  and  of  what 
he  saw  and  suffered  on  the  way,  or  treat  you  to  a  narra- 
tive of  how  the  witch  woman  cast  her  evil  eye  on  his  wife 
and  put  an  evil  spirit  in  possession  of  her.  Or  you  might 
meet  with  a  young  man  who  would  while  away  two  days 
of  your  time  with  a  description  of  how,  when,  where,  and 
with  whom  he  fell  in  love;  or  with  a  lady  who  would 
initiate  you  into  the  details  of  her  romantic  adventures; 
or  an  officer  who  had  taken  part  in  the  storming  of 
Ooonib,  and  would  volunteer  a  narrative  of  his  doughty 
deeds.  In  a  word,  they  were  human  conversations.  No 
doubt,  gossip  of  the  the  same  kind  goes  on  even  now;  but 
it  is  drowned  in  the  hum  of  the  never-ending  conversa- 
tions about  ^^  scandals,*'  which  you  hear  wherever  you 
go.  Suppose  you  come  up  with  a  family  of  peasants 
migrating  from  the  government  of  Orel  into  the  govern- 
ment of  Stavropol,  and  enter  into  conversation  with  the 
rustics;  their  second  sentence  introduces  a  story  about  all 
kinds  of  shameful  '*  scandals,"  agricultural,  communal, 
governmental.  Their  second  phrase  is  the  prelude  to  a 
tale  of  how  the  village  elder  robbed  and  plundered,  of 
how  the  starshina  robbed  and  plundered,  of  how  the 
publican  robbed  and  plundered.  The  road  contractor,  if 
you  meet  him,  tells  you  such  wonders  about  the  prowess 
of  the  ouilders  as  you  never  saw  in  your  dreams;  and  the 
railway  contractor  in  his  turn  treats  you  to  a  vivid  des- 
cription of  the  unholy  gains  of  the  road  contractors.  The 
member  of  the  Zemstov  is  at  a  loss  for  words  sufficiently 
energetic  to  express  his  horror  of  the  ** scandals'*  of  the 
administration,  while  the  superintendent  of  the  police 
limns  yoil  out  portraits  of  the  members  of  the  Zemstov 
which  plunge  you  into  such  oppressive  gloom  that  you 
have  serious  thoughts  of  hanging  yourself.  "No  one 
puts  a  hand  to  any  honest  work;  and  every  one  is  plund- 
ering and  robbing."  Such  is  the  staple  topic  of  this 
universal  conversation  which  is  drowning  all  human 
gossip.^ 

In  another  place  it  is  a  Burgomaster  of  the  good  old 
times  of  serfdom  who  is  holding  forth  on  the  necessity  for 
government— real  strong  government — ^to  save  the  peasan- 
try from  ruin.  "  We,  too,"  exclaims  this  Russian  Francia 
in  miniature,  **  we,  too,  thrashed  the  peasants,  aye,  and 
cruelly,  too,  we  flogged  them.  .  .  .  And  now  I  have 
come  to  ask  for  the  intercession  of  my  patron  saint. 
.  .  .  Do  you  think  I  shall  not  sigh  and  mourn  at  his 
shrine  ?  Yes,  brother  dear,  I  shall  sigh  and  mourn  till 
the  tears  trickle  down  my  cheeks,  to  wash  my  guilt  away. 
We  flogged  the  peasants,  it  is  true,  held  them  in  a  vice, 
as  it  were,  and  tyrannized  over  them;  but  then  we  flogged 
them  with  discernment.  For  example,  we  knouted  a  man 
to  keep  him  from  ruining  himself— thsLfs  what  we  used 
to  flog  people  for;  we  could  see  very  well,  and  understand 
too,  that,  if  he  ruined  himself,  we  too  should  fare  very 
badly  in  consequence.  .  .  .  That  was  the  meaning 
such  chastisement  had  in  our  days.  .  .  ."  At  present 
all  that  is  changed,  and  the  authorities  flog  a  man  if  he 
fail  to  pay  the  taxes  in  time,  and  pat  him  on  the  back  if 
he  is  punctual,  whereas,  if  they  weighed  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  matter,  they  should  flog  him  for  paying 
the  taxes  in  time,  because  in  order  to  do  so  he  had  to  sell 
for  a  song  the  seed-corn  given  to  him  by  the  Peasant's 
Board;  and  they  would  whip  the  man  who  bought  the 
com,  in  the  bargain. 'f  E.  J.  Dillon. 

St.  Petersburgh,  March  20,  1891. 

*cf.  ''Northern  Messenger,''  February,  1891,  p.  886. 
t/6/d,  p.  284. 
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Kritiiche  Revue  aus  Oesterreich.— Vienna. 

Bfarch  1st. 
Before  the  Battle. 
Thirty  yeara  of  the  Austrian  Constitution. 

Dr  O.  J.  Outtmann. 
Emperor  William  and  Prince  Bismarck. 
Plea  for  Agricultural    Education.      Dr.  A. 

Lekiach 

March  16th. 
After  the  BaUle. 

Utopia  and  Reality.    F.  Willfort. 
Ibsen's   ''Rosmersholm.'"    I.  Alfred  Baron 

Berger. 

Nord  Und  8ud.— Breelau.    Bfarch. 

Friedrich    Nietzsche.     With    Portrait.     G. 

Adler. 
France's  Readiness  for  War,  and  the  Present 

Significance  of  her  Sjrstem  of  Fortiflca' 

tions  on  the  Eastern  Frontier.  A.  Bogalla. 
Poems  from  the  ''Pierrot  Lunaire"  of  A. 

Oiraud.  Trans.  intoQer.  by  O.  B.  Hartleben. 
Gttstav  Theodor  Fechner.    T.  Achelis. 
The  Future  Writing  of  History.    H.  Jaenicke. 

Preussische  Jahrbucher.  —Berlin.    March  5. 

Slavery  in  East  Qermany  in  the  Eighteenth 

Century.    O.  F.  Knapp. 
Variety  and  Unity  in  the  Homeric  Studies. 

Dr.  P.  Cauer. 
Two  Autobiographies.     Karl  von  Hase  and 

Julius  Frobel.    Dr.  H.  Weber. 
The  Fortification  of   Copenhagen   and  the 

Interests  of  Qermany. 
Political     Correspondence.— Russia,     Italy, 

France,      England,      Austria;       German 

School  Reform,  and  the  Genwal   Feeling 

of  Dissatisfaction  in  Qermany. 

Schorer's  Pamilienblatt.— Berlin.    Heft  7. 

Pictures  from  Qer  East  Africa.  P.  Reichard. 
P  K.  Roeegger,  Poet.    Portrait.    R.  Majrr. 
Dangers oiuifection.    Dr.  8.  Soherbel  Lissa. 

Stimmen     aus   Maria  •  Laach. —Freiburg, 

March  14. 
Social  Programme  of  Count  de  Mun  in  VA9- 

aocifUion  CcUh.  for  Jan.     A.  Lehmkuhl. 
Undogmatic  Christianity  (concluded).      T. 

Oranderath. 
The  Symbolism  of  the  Cross  in  Liturgical 

Poetry  of  Latin  Writers.    G.  M.  Dreves. 
Wallenstein's  Mistake  (concluded).  B.  Duhr. 
Unions,  Homes,  etc.,  for  Apprentices.     H. 

Pfesch. 
The  Feelers  of  Insects.    U.    E.  Wasmann. 
A  Visit  to  Philadel^a.     J.  Q.  Hagen. 
Reviews— Gilbert  w.  Child's  **  Church  and 

State  under  the  Tudors, ' '  etc. 

Uebcr  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart    Heft  9. 

The  Dwarfs  of  the  African  Forests.  (lUus.) 

From  Stanley's  Book. 
Italy  during  Ounival.    (HIus.)    W.  Kaden. 
Frederick   von  Schmidt,   Architect.      With 

Portrait  and  other  Illustrations. 
Prince  Albert  of  Flanders.  Portrait  Marbach. 

Schiller's  Birthplace.    With  Portraits  and 

other  Illustrations.  W.  Jonas. 
An  Audience  of  King  Alfonso  ZHI.     With 

Portrait    F.  Possart 
War  with  Am.  Indians.   (Illus.)  M.  Lortsing. 
Prince  Louise  of  Saxe-Altenburg.     Portrait 
Dr.  Emil   Steinbach,  Austrian   Minister  of 

Finance.    With  Portrait 

Unsere  Zelt.    Leipzig.    March. 

Schliemann's  Servioes  to  ArchsBology.      G. 

Schroder. 
Wages  Question  and  Profit  Sharing.  L.  Koelle. 
Tylt  and  Jutland— A  Naturalist^  North  Sea 

Sketch.    F.  Heincke. 
Finland's  Poets.    Ola  Hansson. 
Ibsen's  *'  Hedda  Gabler. ' '    W.  Bormann. 
The  Austro-Qerman  Tariff.    Dr.  R.  Oertal. 

Velhag^n  und  Klasing's  Ncue  Monatshefte. 

Bielefeld  and  Iieip2lg7  March. 
Professor  Werner  Schuch.     Artist      With 

Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.  O.  Preuss. 
H.  Schllemann.    Portrait.     Dr.  R.  Menge. 
The    Emperor's     Travels     in  the     I^rth. 

(Illus.)    H.  Harden. 
The  Japanese  and  the  American  Badger  in 

ttw  Zoological  Gardens  at  Berlin.     (Illus. ) 

Dr.  L.  StabT. 
The    Idar-Oberstein    Agate     Manufactory. 

(Illus.)    Dr.  O.  Veeck. 
The  Vienna  Theatres.    C.  von  Vlncenti. 


became  the  victim  of  insanity,  and  though  he  is  no  longer  confined  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  ever  be  able  to  continue  his 
literary  work.  Though  the  classics  were  Nietzsche's  special  subject,  he 
gradually  relinquished  them  for  philology,  sociology,  esthetics,  and  music. 
In  the  first  epoch  of  his  creations,  which  lasted  till  about  1876,  he  was 
under  the  ban  of  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  and  the  art  and  music 
theories  of  Richard  Wagner.  In  the  second  period,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
seems  to  have  freed  himself  from  these,  and  he  makes  his  appearance  as  a 
ripe,  independent  thinker,  with  an  original  system  of  his  own,  which  is  to 
reform  all  culture  and  even  open  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  writings  of  the  second  period  are  in  great  part  collections  of  aphor- 
isms, but  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  their  origin  is  understood. 
Nietzsche  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  in  the  open  air.  On  his  solitary 
walks  he  would  jot  down  his  thoughts  on  men  and  things  as  they  passed 
through  his  mind,  but  he  spent  many  a  hard  hour  searching  for  the  right 
word,  the  artistic  expression,  the  brilliant  picture  for  his  ideas.  And  this 
peculiarity  also  appears  in  the  titles  of  his  writings:  "  The  Birth  of  Tragedy 
from  the  Spirit  of  Music,  or  Greece  and  Pessimism,"  "Untimely  Observa- 
tions," '*'  Thus  spake  Zarathustra,  a  Book  for  All  and  None,"  etc. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer, — Admirers  of  Schiller  should  not  miss  the  article 
on  Marbach,  Schiller's  birthplace,  which  is  supplemented  by  views  of  the 
little  town  aind  a  most  interesting  gallery  of  portraits  of  Schiller  himself 
and  of  his  father  and  mother,  his  sisters,  wife,  grandson,  sons,  daughters 
and  daughter-in-law,  besides  illustrations  of  a  number  of  Schiller  relics. 

Unsert  SSeit — ^This  is  a  very  good  number.  Herr  Schroder  gives  an 
attractive  description  of  the  life-work  of  Dr.  Schliemann.  Next  there  is 
a  careful  study  of  the  "Wages  Question"  and  the  newer  "Question  of 
Profit-Sharing,"  by  L.  Koelle.  "Finland^s  Poets"  are  dealt  with  in  an 
interesting  essay  by  Ola  Hansson,  written  a  propos  of  Finland^s  threatened 
loss  of  independence;  but  the  author,  after  briefly  alluding  to  "Kalevala/' 
the  national  epic,  to  Runeberg  and  Topelius,  to  Piatori  Paivarinta,  and 
Juano  Aho,  makes  Taraststjema,  the  poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist,  the 
special  subject  of  his  sketch.  WfUter  Bormann  is  another  critic  who  finds 
Ibsen's  creations  only  sad  company. 

Zeitsehrift  fur  DeuUcJte  Kulturgeschichte. — This  is  a  quarterly,  pub- 
lished by  Hans  LCistendder,  of  Berlin,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Christian  Meyer. 

Das  Zwanzigste  Jahrhundert,—A  new  mid-monthly  of  politics,  science, 
and  literature,  also  published  by  Hans  Lfistendder  of  Berlin.  Erwin 
Bauer,  the  Editor,  is  known  as  the  author  of  "  The  Ck>tmtry  of  the  Tzar," 
"  Naturalism,  Nihilism,  and  Idealism  in  Russian  Literature,"  etc.  Accord- 
ing to  its  programme,  the  new  magadne  will  advocate  the  monarchical 
principle,  the  unity  of  the  German  nation,  such  social  reforms  as  those 
proposed  in  the  Imperial  Rescripts  of  last  year,  evangelical  Christianity, 
and  a  healthy  modem  realism  in  art  and  literature. 


SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 

In  a  sympathetic  and  well-written  article  <m  "Sonja  Kovalevsky,"  by 
Ellen  Key,  we  aire  given  a  genuine  insight  into  the  character  as  well  as 
the  life  and  works  of  this  g^ted  and  prematurely  departed  authoress  and 
mathematician,  whom  Ellen  Key  calls  "our  century ^s  most  famous 
woman-scienUst."  Sonja  Vasilievna  was  bom  on  December  27th,  185S,  on 
the  estate  of  her  father,  G^eral  Corvin-Krukovski,  Palibino,  in  the  lovely 
Vitebska  government.  The  blood  of  many  nations  ran  through  her  veins, 
and  Sonja  was  wont  to  say  that  she  had  inherited  her  greed  fdr  knowledge 
from  her  Hungarian  ancestor.  King  Matias  Corvinus;  her  talent  for 
mathematics,  music  and  lyrics  from  her  German  great-g^randfather,  the 
astronomer,  Schubert ;  her  individual  love  of  liberty  from  Poland  ;  her 
love  of  wandering  and  dislike  for  conventionality,  from  a  gipsy  ancestress 
—the  rest  from  Russia.  This  "rest,"  according  to  Ellen  Key,  is  a  wealth 
of  soul  with  which  Russia  has  for  many  years  held  West  Europe  entranced. 
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ITALIAN. 
L«  Nuova  Antologia.— Biarch  Ist. 

^e  En^ish  Imperial  Federation.    L.  Falma. 

Treason  under  Leo  X.  (conclusion).  D.  OnoH. 

The  New  German  Empire  and  its  First  His- 
torian,   a.  Boglietti. 

Charity:  A  Fable.    Emma. 

<>}smic  Erolutioa  According  to  Modem  Ideas. 
0.  Z.  Bianco. 

^oranni  Episcopo.  Novelette.  O.  D'An- 
nunzio. 

March  16th. 

The  Works  of  Horace.    O.  Oocioni. 

The  Migrati<m  of  Birds  and  Carrier  Pigeons. 

A.  Mosso. 
TheLaborOommission  in  France.  £.Cavalieri. 
Love  and  QTmnastios.    A.  de  Amlcis. 
Dante  and  Bologna.    C.  Ricci. 
From  the  Po  to  the  Oemaia.    P.  Fambri. 
Pleasant  Dreams  (a  poem).    G.  Maszoni. 


La  Rassegna  Naslonale.— March  Ist. 

Wanderings  in  the  Carpathians.  G.  Marcotti. 
Oiaritable  Institutions.    P.  M.  del  Rosso. 
The  Education  of  the  Priesthood.    A.  Astori. 
Sixteenth  Century  Poetry.    G.  Fortebracci. 
Soeial  Evolution  and  its  Effects.     Duca  di 

Oualtieri. 
Commentators  on  the  Creation  (continued). 

F.  A.  Stoppani. 
Signer  Jaoini  and  the  Oonaervative  Party. 

F.  8.  Benucci. 

March  16th. 

A  Parotic  Crusade.    G.  B.  Cipani. 

The  Duchy  of  Castro  (conclusion).     L.  Grot- 

tanelli. 
The  Social  Question.    A.  Villa  Femici. 
The  Answer  to  an  Interrogation.  O.  Chissani. 
From  North  America.    E.  Rossi. 
Reminiscences  of  Travel  in  Scandinavia  and 

Russia.    F.  Grassi. 


La  Civilta  Cattolica.— Bfarch  7th. 

The  Final  Progress  of  Revolution. 
Cbservations  on  the  Universal   Hlstoiy  by 

OesareCantu. 
The  Pontificate  of  St.  Gregory  the  (}teat. 

March  21st. 

The  New  Miracles  at  Lourdes. 

3t.  Thomas  Ac^uinas'  System  of  Physics. 

fltodies  on  the  Properties  of  Color. 


ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 

La  Nuova  Antologia^  March  1st.— This  number  leads  off  with  an  excel- 
lent and  accurate  article  on  **  English  Imperial  Federation,''  which  passes 
in  review  all  the  colonies,  and  the  varying  degrees  in  which  they  are  bound 
to  the  mother-country,  and  sums  up  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  constitution 
as  ^*the  most  marvellous  system  of  political  decentralization  that  has  ever 
been  known  in  the  history  of  the  world.''  The  article,  it  must  be  added,  is 
written  throughout  with  the  most  cordial  feelings  of  admiration  for 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  author,  Sig.  L.  Palma,  considers  that  the  only 
danger  to  the  empire  in  the  future  lies  with  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and 
with  the  United  States  on  the  other,  and  advising  as  a  possible  precaution 
a  closer  union  between  £!ngland  and  her  Australian  and  American  colonies. 
After  describing  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  the  writer 
deals  with  the  possible  results  of  unlimited  Home  Rule  all  round,  with  a 
single  Imperial  Legislative  Chamber  at  the  head  ;  but  admits  that  federa- 
tion is  the  most  difficult  of  all  f  ormv  of  government  in  practice.  The  actual 
Canadian  Federation  and  the  recent  scheme  of  Australian  Federation,  far 
from  strengthening  the  cause  of  Imperial  Federation,  renders  it  still  more 
difficult  of  realization  by  creating  distinct  national  patriotism.  In  conclu- 
sion, our  Italian  critic  decides  that  England's  best  chance  of  maintaining 
her  world-wide  supremacy  is  by  driving  her  mixed  team  with  the  very 
slackest  reins,  and  by  counting  on  natural  colonial  loyalty,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  increase  her  hold  by  fresh  artificial  restraints. 

The  mid-month  number  contains  an  article  interesting  to  all  students  of 
Dante,  discussing  the  poet's  acquaintance  with  the  town  of  Bolog^na,  from 
the  evidence  of  his  poems.  There  is  also  a  pleasant,  chatty  article  on  the 
migration  of  birds  by  an  Italian  naturalist,  containing  some  curious  details 
regarding  quails  and  pigeons.  Thus  the  little  quails,  which  are  netted  in 
such  quantities  on  the  Italian  coasts  on  their  arrival,  fly  across  the  Medi- 
terranean from  Africa  in  nine  hours,  at  the  rate  of  sixty-one  kilome- 
tres an  hour,  but  in  their  anxiety  to  find  a  resting-place  they  frequently 
fly  with  such  force  against  trees  and  houses  that  tiiey  fall  dead  to  the 
ground  from  the  blow.  Edmondo  de  Amicis  contributes  the  opening 
chapter  of  a  new  novelette,  under  the  title  '^  Love  and  Gymnastics." 


La  Raasegna  Ncueionale,  March  1st. — In  the  conclusion  to  a  previous 
article  on  the  education  of  the  clergy,  the  writer,  himself  a  priest,  dwells  on 
the  necessity  of  the  widest  knowledge  in  all  matters  of  morality,  but  above 
aU  he  insists  on  a  thorough  study  of  social  science,  so  that  the  priests  may 
take  their  right  place  in  the  van  of  all  the  social  movements  of  the  day. 
On  political  subjects  F.  S.  Benucci  contributes  a  cordial  support  to  Count 
Jacini's  new  scheme  for  a  National  Conservative  party,  noticed  in  last 
month's  Review  of  Reviews  ;  while  Sig.  Bonghi  attempts  to  build  up  a 
moderate  Liberal  party  by  providing  a  ready-made  programme  on  paper. 
The  two  important  points  of  his  latest  article  are  his  strong  denunciation 
of  the  present  policy  of  abolishing  all  religious  teaching  in  elementary 
schools,  and  his  clear  and  definite  pronouncement  against  the  renewal  in 
1892  of  the  Triple  Alliance— that  most  ruinously  expensive  of  methods  for 
maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Under  the  title  ^*A  Patriotic  Crusade,"  a  powerful  and  outspoken 
article  on  the  terrible  growth  in  recent  years  of  youthful  crime  and 
immorality  in  Italy  occupies  the  plaoe  in  the  mid-March  number.  Unhap- 
pily, side  by  side  with  the  spread  of  education,  judicial  statistics  establish, 
beyond  all  doubt,  a  steady  increase  of  juvenile  delinquencies  of  every  sort. 
The  author  attributes  the  evil  mainly  to  the  great  dissemination  of  cheap 
literature  of  the  very  lowest  and  most  immoral,  description,  and  he  pro- 
poses to  start  a  crusade  against  such  literature  by  a  league  of  citizens  in 
every  town  acting  on  somewhat  similar  principles  to  the  English  and 
American  temperance  leagues.  Signer  Cipani's  is  indeed  a  patriotic 
enterprise.  A.  V.  Pemici  holds  forth  learnedly  and  lengthily  on  the  Social 
Question  without,  however,  throwing  much  new  light  on  the  subject. 

La  Civilta  Cattolica. — The  Jesuit  organ  inveighs  bitterly  against  the 
spirit  of  revolution  that  is  abroad,  and  foretells  that  future  historians  will 
compare  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  for  the  fierceness  of 
their  destructive  mania  to  the  so-called  barbarous  ag^s.  There  is  also  a 
detailed  accotmt  of  the  most  recent  miraculous  cures  at  Lourdes 
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THE  FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

The  two  interesting  articles  of  this  month  are  M. 
Richet^s  article  upon  Love,  and  M.  de  Lavelaye's  upon 
Bi-Metallism.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  pleasanter 
reading  of  these  two.  Both  are  noticed  more  fully  in 
another  place.  M.  Chevrillin  continues  his  articles  upon 
India  which  Indian  authorities  condemn  as  **  slight." 
The  reader  who  is  not  an  authority,  but  ignorant  as  most 
of  us  are  on  India  and  Indian  subjects,  finds  them  charm- 
ing. They  are  the  letters  of  a  tourist  attracted  by  a  few 
more  subjects  of  interest  than  are  to  be  f otmd  within  the 
limits  of  the  vexed  questions  of  Indian  politics.  Agra  and 
Delhi,  Jeypore,  Bombay  and  EUore  form  the  subject  of 
these  continuations  for  March. 

DAILY    LIFE    IN   OERMANT. 

M.  de  Wyzema's  facile  pen  has  abandoned  the  arts  of 
EIngland  and  Japan,  to  occupy  itself  with  the  aspects  of 
common  life  in  (Germany;  and  if  sometimes  he  has  seemed 
uncompromising  in  his  criticisms  of  the  English  side  of 
the  Channel,  Britishers  may  comfort  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  he  treats  their  Grerman  cousins  no  better. 
Montaigne  said  once  of  the  (Germans,  **They  do  not  taste, 
they  swallow.*'  That  saying  bore  a  wider  application 
than  the  kitchen,  and  M.  de  Wyzema  does  not  hesitate  to 
give  the  full  benefit  of  it  to  his  neighbors.  For  good  and 
for  evil  they  have  alike  no  taste,  but  only  swallow.  The 
result  is  not  all  regrettable,  for  he  does  full  justice  to 
certain  good  sides  of  the  national  character;  but,  as  he 
pictures  it,  it  is  extraordinarily  unattractive.  Nor  does 
he  prophesy  g^reat  things  for  the  future.  The  qualities 
that  the  German  possesses  are  to,  him  rather  the  remains 
of  long-established  habits  than  living  seeds  of  actions  to 
come.  There  is  little  initiative,  only  obedience,  and  upon 
this  habit  of  solid  obedience  the  influence  of  the  worst 
features  of  modem  socialism  is  being  brought  to  bear. 
The  changes  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  very 
rapid,  the  crust  of  centuries  has  been  broken  through, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  new  growth  are  yet  to  reap.  M.  de 
Wyzema  is  of  opinion  that  the  harvest,  when  it  is  ripe, 
will  be  a  bitter  crop.  The  demoralization  of  Berlin  will 
demoralize  the  nation. 

LAFATBTTB   AS   A    TOUNO   MAN. 

The  youth  of  Lafayette  forms  the  subject  of  a  pleasant 
historical  article  of  the  memoir  kind,  filled  with  anecdotes 
and  sketches  of  the  social  life  of  his  day,  which  is  con- 
tinued from  the  Revue  for  February  15th.  A  considerable 
part  of  this  number  is  taken  up  with  the  figure  of  the  boy- 
commander  in  the  American  camptaign,  and  occupying 
the  intervals  of  war  with  love-letters  written  to  his 
young  wife.  It  does  not  leave  him,  however,  till  it  brings 
him  to  the  edge  of  more  troublous  times  in  the  French 
Revolution,  and  ends  with  this  anecdote:  *^On  the  Evening 
of  his  arrival  at  the  Hotel  de  Noailles,  Lafayette  was 
talking  to  his  wife  of  his  constitutional  schemes.  *Do 
you  know,*  he  said,  *the  curious  apologue  that  the  great 
Frederick  gave  me  the  benefit  of  in  1785?  One  day  I  was 
arguing  against  him  that  there  would  never  be  either 
nobility  or  royalty,  and  I  was  expressing  my  hopes  with 
energy.  ** Monsieur, ''.said  the  old  monarch,  as  he  fixed 
his  piercing  eyes  upon  me,  **  I  know  a  young  man  who, 
after  visiting  countries  in  which  liberty  and  equality 
i-eigned,  indulged  a  dream  of  establishing  all  that  in  his 
own  country.  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  him  f  " 
**  No,  sir."  "  He  was  hung."  Wasn't  it  a  funny  story  f 
It  amused  me  a  good  deal.' "    Madame  de  Lafayette,  the 


anecdote  continues,  listened  gravely,  but  found  the  story 
less  amusing. 


GAZETTE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 

The  first  article  in  the  Gazette  is  devoted  by  the  editor, 
M.  Louis  Gk>nse,  to  the  memory  of  Meissonier.  Not  as  M. 
Gonse  justly  says  that  the  moment  of  the  closing  of  s 
grave  is  the  moment  at  which  the  work  of  a  lifetime  can  be 
rightly  classed  in  the  place  which  it  is  to  hold  in  historr, 
but  that  the  natural  instinct  of  every  artist  must  be  Xo 
offer  the  tribute  which  falls  within  his  power  to  a  dead 
comrade  and  master. 

YOUTH  AND  BABLT  WORK. 

Meissonier  was  bom  in  Waterloo  year.  He  was  the  soa 
of  a  little  shopkeeper,  and  was  destined,  like  Mouen  in  t 
similar  case,  to  follow  the  paternal  calling.  The  French 
colonial  store  corresponding  to  what  we  call  an  Italian 
warehouse  was  the  setting  in  which  his  childhood  wat 
passed.  His  parents  had  little  sympathy  for  his  artiitic 
talent.  The  same  force  of  character  which  afterward 
caused  him  to  work  unmoved  by  fashions  and  untouched 
by  criticism  triumphed  over  the  opposition  which  at  fint 
was  made  to  his  chosen  career.  It  did  not  serve^profaa- 
bly  because  it  was  never  applied  to  this  particular  object 
— ^to  open  the  family  purse  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  the 
artist  who  died  a  millionaire  was  eontent  to  work  during 
all  his  early  youth  on  a  g^rudging  allowance  of  fifteen 
francs  a  week.  The  money  difficulty  lasted  only  during 
his  very  early  youth.  At  twenty,  he  sent  a  picture  to  the 
Salon.  The  year  after,  he  was  working  at  the  illustration 
of  a  bible  for  Curmer,  the  iUustrations  of  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  '*  success  was  immediate,  irresistible."  Every 
one  knows  how,  with  his  foot  once  on  the  ladder,  Meifr- 
sonier  went  steadily  upward  from  good  to  better.  Ever}* 
one  knows,  too,  how  fully  he  was  appreciated,  and  bow^ 
magnificently  his  work  was  paid  for  in  his  lifetime. 

HIS  ARTISTIC  COI78CIENCX. 

Every  one  does  not  know,  however,  how  little  he  wa» 
affected  by  material  success.  He  sacrificed  nothing  of 
the  innate  love  of  perfection  which  was  his  motive  power. 
He  never  allowed  a  picture  to  leave  \M  studio  till  he  wu 
satisfied  that  he  had  done  his  best  with  it.  Neither 
would  he  ever  sell  the  pictures  which  he  himself  es- 
teemed to  be  the  two  finest  that  he  had  done.  He 
kept  them  as  a  criterion  of  work  while  he  lived ;  he 
left  them  as  an  offering  to  his  country  when  he  died. 
He  seems  to  have  regarded  his  genius  as  a  pubUc  trustt 
himself  as  the  instrument  of  its  expreesion.  To  do  tbe 
work  which  it  was  in  him  to  do  was  the  single  aim  of  hit 
active  life.  He  lived  '*free  from  all  ties,  indiff«nent  to 
the  quarrels  of  all  schools,  uncontrollably  sovereign  in  hif 
own  domain.  Academicians,  romanticists,  symboUitB, 
impressionists,  every  fashion,  every  fad,  filed  in  tun 
past  the  window  of  his  8(^tary  studio;  unique  in  his  styte, 
he  lived  without  forerunner,  and  without  a  pupil,  8tee|ied 
in  all  the  joys  of  pride,  and  took  his  place  during  hii  life- 
time in  posterity." 

HIS  CHARACTER. 

M.  Gonse  does  not  notice  the  interesting  fact  that 
woman  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  life 
or  work  of  Meissonier.  He  describes  his  well-known 
appearance  and  the  activity  of  habit,  as  remarkable  at 
sixty  as  it  was  at  five-and-twenty,  which  distingniibed 
him.      "His  manners  were  sometimes  disagrooabte  and 
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cold ;  (ds  vanity  was  easily  wounded,  but  the  foundation 
was  excellent.  The  heart  was  a  heart  of  gold.  His  hand 
was  ever  ready  to  serve  a  good  cause.  His  instincts  were 
gentle  and  domestic.  His  speech  generally  thoughtful 
and  well  chosen.  Those  who  knew  him  at  home  will  never 
forget  the  striking  mixture  of  stiffness  and  urbcmity,  of 
animation  and  suaveness,  of  absolutism  and  delicate 
indulgence.    He  was  truly  the  child  of  his  own  work.*^ 

CHAPLAIN. 

Nothing  could  well  contrast  nrare  vividly  with  Meis- 
sonier  than  the  life  and  work  of  Charles  Chaplain,  who 
receives  also  an  obituary  notice  at  the  hands  of  M.  Paul 
X/efont.  The  delicately  feminine  temperament  of  the 
artist,  nourished  by  the  education  of  a  mother  whom  he 
adored,  is  traced  in  all  his  pictures.  His  first  success  was 
a  ''  Portrait  of  a  Woman,''  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1845. 
The  picture,  which  he  kept  always  by  him,  as  Meissonier 
kept  his  ^^  Engraver,"  was  a  portrait  of  his  mother.  The 
inspiration  which  Meissonier  found  in  achievements  he 
sought  in  affection.  The  tender,  the  fresh,  the  beautiful, 
combined  to  create  his  chaim.  What  all  men  loved  he 
painted.  Unlike  Meissonier,  of  course  he  formed  a  school. 
It  is  typical  of  all  the  rest  that  the  masters  of  his  school 
should  now  be  two  women.  In  the  estimation  at  least  of 
M.  Paul  Lefont,  his  mantle  falls  upon  Miss  Henrietta 
Browne  and  Madame  Madeleine  Lemaire.  He  died,  it  will 
be  remembered,  on  the  30th  of  last  January. 

EBNBST   GANJEAN. 

An  interesting  article  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  M. 
Oanjean,  the  engraver,  and  the  best  illustration  of  the 
month  is  his  reproduction  of  a  portrait  by  Delaunay  of 
Madame  Toulmonche. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

The  ^*  Religious  Question ''  of  M.  de  Marcere,  which 
holds  the  first  place  in  the  number  of  the  Revue  for  March 
15th,  is  not  as  interesting  as  the  title  in  this  place  might 
suggest.  The  religious  question  appears  to  us  in  Eng- 
land and  America  under  broader  aspects,  and  already  we 
have  granted  for  all  practical  purposes  the  conclusion  for 
which  M.  Marcere  pleads,  that  the  *^  solution  in  this 
affair,  as  in  all  others,  is  to  be  found  in  liberty."  Arti- 
cles on  spiritualism  by  M.  Alaux  will  attract  members  of 
the  Psychical  Society.  There  also  is  an  article  on  Persian 
Armor,  by  Ahmed  Bey,  which  should  not  be  neglected. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Readers  in  general  will  turn  more  readily  to  the  two 
articles  in  which  M.  E.  Ma^seron  Germanizes  Wemdon^s 
new  biog^phy  of  President  Lincoln;  and  what  happened 
to  M.  Massercn  in  reading  Wemdon  will  probably  happen 
to  them  in  reading  Masseron.  A  languid  doubt  as  to  why 
this  should  need  again  a  chapter  of  tolerably  well-known 
history  yields  little  by  little  to  a  lively  curiosity,  and 
when  they  find  that  it  is  the  man  and  not  the  history  of 
his  time  which  is  placed  before  their  eyes,  they  will  read 
again  with  the  fresh  interest  that  a  fresh  human  figure 
can  always  evoke,  no  matter  how  familiar  his  setting. 
The  sketch  abounds  in  characteristic  touches. 

POPULATION  AND  DEMOCRACY. 

In  an  article  on  the  decrease  of  the  population  of 
Prance,  M.  Oiraud  puts  forward  an  ingenious  plea  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  woman.  Briefly  stated,  he  argues 
that  the  reason  why  there  are  so  few  children  in  France 
is  because  women  have  no  vote.  The  profane  may  laugh. 
31.  Oiraud  proceeds  none  the  less  to  prove  his  point. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

Professor  W.  Koster  has  an  article  in  De  Oids  entitled 
**New  Departures  in  Medical  Science,"  dealing  with  the 
researches  of  Koch  and  Pasteur.  The  author  remarks,  in 
conclusion,  that,  though  the  practical  results  of  these 
researches  may  at  first  sight  seem  disappointingly  small, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  universally  known '*  anti- 
septic'' treatment  of  wounds  introduced  by  Joseph 
Lister — which  has  not  only  saved  thousands  of  lives,  but 
preserved  limbs  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
amputated— was  arrived  at  by  following  up  the  theories 
of  the  *'  bacteriologues."  *'  Thus  all  conscientious  Investi- 
gation of  nature  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  benefits  the 
science  of  healing.*'  J.  F.  Hondius  writes  on  "The  Teach- 
ing of  81(3 jd,"  and  J.  E.  Sachse  on  **The  Northmen  in 
Literature."  The  "  Northmen "  discussed  in  the  present 
installment  of  the  article  are  the  Dane,  Jens  Peter  Jacob- 
sen;  the  Norwegian,  BjOmstemje  Bjdmsen,  and  the 
Swedes,  Victor  Rydberg  and  August  Stindberg,  the  latter 
of  whom,  by-the-by,  has  been  set  up  by  a  recent  German 
writer  as  the  antithesis  to  Ibsen,  the  comparison  being  all 
in  favor  of  the  former. 


THE  PORTUGUESE  MAGAZINES. 

No  less  than  three  articles  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Revista  de  Portugal  are  due  to  Senhor  Jayme  de  Magal- 
haes  Lima,  who  appears  to  be  one  of  the  pillars  of  this 
periodical.  These  are  *'  The  Barbizon  School,"  '*  The  Char- 
acteristics of  Portugal  in  Eilrope  from  the  History  of 
Humanity,"  and  "  Facts  and  Ideas."  The  last  named  is  a 
kind  of  review  of  foreign  periodicals,  noticing,  among 
others,  Professor  Bryce's  Contemporary  article,  "  An  Age 
of  Discontent,"  and  Dr.  Kidd's  paper  on  Weissmann,  in 
the  December  Review  of  Reviews— the  greater  part  of 
which  last  is  translated.  Other  articles  are  "Pessimism 
and  Positive  Philosophy,"  by  Teixeira  Bastos;  "  Qustave 
Flaubert,"  by  Manuel  Caldas  Cordeiro,  and  **  Elementary 
Education  in  Portugal,"  by  J.  Simoes  Dias.  The  picture 
given  of  the  latter  is  not  encouraging — school  attendance 
is  supposed,  to  be  compulsory,  but  is  not  enforced,  and  the 
existing  schools  are  miserably  insufficient.  **The  few 
school  buildings  we  have  are  wanting  in  all  sanitary  re- 
quirements and  facilities  for  teaching."  The  country  is 
divided,  for  educational  purposes,  into  3,969  districts,  and 
of  these,  1,351  are  absolutely  without  schools.  As  the 
Portuguese  "  Education  Act "  was  passed  as  long  ago  as 
1878,  we  might  have  expected  a  better  result  by  this  time. 


THE  SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  for  the  current  year 
(appearing  Jan.  31)  of  VAvenc^  an  illustrated  monthly, 
in  the  Catalan  dialect  (which  is  a  very  French  variety  of 
Spanish),  published  at  Barcelona.  It  contains  literary 
and  general  articles,  those  of  local  interest  predominat- 
ing, such  as  "  Studies  in  Catalan  Ethnography,"  by  J. 
Casas-Carbo. 

The  Revista  Contemporanea  contains  an  article  on 
"Spectrum  Analysis  in  its  Application  to  Steller  Astron- 
omy," by  D.  E.  de  la  Vega,  and  a  somewhat  rhapsodical 
piece  of  fiction,  by  Don  J.  Pons  Samper,  entitled  "  The 
Christian  Solution."  Otherwise,  the  number  for  February 
28th  is  not  a  very  interesting  one.  The  mid-March  num- 
ber has  an  article  on  *'  The  Forms  of  Government,"  by 
Don  Damian  Isem;  one  on  the  (much-needed)  *' Reform 
in  Castilian  Spelling,"  by  Don  J.  Jimens  Agius;  and  a 
further  installment  of  the  *' Countess  d'Aubnery's  Jour- 
ney through  Spain  in  1679."    ' 
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The  Landwehr  before  Strasburg,  September 
and  October,  ISTO  (concluded). 

Records  of  the  Prize-Essay  Competitions  for 
Prussian  Artillery  Officers,  1^-1877  (con- 
cluded).   Major-Oeneral  Wille. 

The  New  Field  Pioneer  Instructions  for  In- 
fantiy. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  its 
Strategical  Sicrniflcance. 

Bide  Lights  on  the  Construction  and  Employ- 
ment of  Warships. 

TheOrusen  and  Krupp  Experiments  in  1890. 

Neue  Militarische  Blatter. 

Ballistic  and  Technical  Ck>nsiderations  on  t^e 
Small  Bore  Rifle,  with  Special  Regard  to  the 
Oerman  Pattern,  1888.    Lieut,  (danger. 

English  Naval  and  Military  Notes  on  the 
&nplo3rment  of  Captive  Balloons.  Lieut, 
von  Kiefer. 

Wolfram  Shot  for  Small  Arms. 

The  14th  Division  of  Russian  Infantry  at  the 
Schipka  Pass  in  August,  1877.    m. 

I^lish  and  French  Rivalry  in  Reaching 
Timbuctoo.    n.    Karl  Stickler. 

On  the  Practical  Utility  of  the  Study  of  Mili- 
tary Historv.    Captain  von  M511er. 

Davbook  of  the  Hessian  O^ieral  Staff  during 
the  Champaign  of  1790,  in  the  Champagne, 
and  on  the  Maine,  v.  Lieutenant  von 
Dechend. 

AUSTRIAN. 

M ittheilungen  aus  dem  Qebiete  des  See- 

wesens. 

Practical  Cteometrical   Novelties.     10  Figs. 

Professor  F.  Schiffner. 
Method  for  Determining  the  Centre  of  Dis- 
placement of  Ships.    3  Figs. 
TneFrenchTorpedoQunCanet  System  (Ulus.). 

From  Engineering. 
The  United  States  Naval  Budget,  1801-2. 
The  Protection  of  the  Hulls  of  Steel  and  Iron 

Ships  Against  Sinking.    Sir  N.  Bamaby. 
Norwegian  Experiments  on  the  Suitability  of 

Cellulose  for  Stopping  Leaks. 
On  the  Use  of  Ardometers  for  Determining 

the  Specific  Weight  of  Salt  Water. 
On  the  Employment  of  the  Trouvet  Electric 

Gyroscope  for  the  Correction  of  Compasses. 


ITALIAN. 

Rivista  Marittima. 

The  Electric  Light  Installation  on  Board 
Ships  of  the  Italian  Navv.    H.    18  colored 

_p\aXe».    Lieutenant  Pouchain. 

The  German  Mercantile  Marine.  IV.  Sal- 
vatore  Raineri. 

Modem  Naval  Tactics.  V.  6  plates.  Lieu- 
tenant Ronca. 

Round  About  Africa.    VI.    Lieut.  Bravetta. 

Condition  and  Armament  of  the  Shores  of  the 
Romana  in  IGSl. 

Rivista  di  Artiglieria  e  Qenio. 

On  the  Laws  of  the  Resistance  of  Air  and  the 

Probl^ns  of  CJurved  Fire. 
Improvised  Fortiflcations  in  Future  Wars. 

Captain  Pio,R.E. 
The  Old  and  New  Instructions  for  Infantry. 
Notes  on   Poncelet  Draw-bridges:  Counter- 

r>ises  and  Methods  for  Computing  Them, 
plates. 
Russian  Type  of  Point  d^appui  for  a  Lin#Of 


Defence.    10  flgs. 


I 


SPANISH. 


Revista  General  de  Marina. 

Steam    Salvage  Vessels.    Rear -Admiral  de 

Ouranza. 
A  Few  Historical  Remarks  on  the  Marine 

Gyroscope. 
The  Catastrophe  to  the  Str.  Vizcaya. 
Oceanographv.    IV.    Professor  Thijpulet. 
On  the  Use  or  Armor  for  Ships  of  War.    Sir 

W.  Bamaby. 
Recent  Progress  in  the  Navies  of  Europe. 
Rqyal  Decree  of  16th  January,  1891,  on  the 

Preparation  for  Mobilization  of  the  Spanish 

Fleet. 


As  regards  armament^  he  considers  it  essential  that  every  trooper  should 
be  armed  with  a  good  repeating  carbine.  In  future  wars  the  strategical 
employment  of  cavalry  in  reconnoitring  duties,  etc.,  will  probably  be  ten 
times  as  great  as  its  tactical  employment  on  the  battlefield;  to  cover  from 
thirty  to  forty  and  more  miles  a  day  will  be  nothing  unusual:  it  must 
therefore  be  in  a  condition  to  depend  entirely  on  its  own  resources  for 
offence  as  well  as  defence,  and  would  be  quite  unsuited  to  carry  out  its 
important  functions  unless  every  man  were  armed  with  a  repeating 
carbine.  The  carbine  should  be  carried  en  bandolier  by  the  trooper,  and 
not  fastened  to  the  saddle,  where  it  is  apt  to  chafe,  and  mightr  cause 
damage  to  horse  and  rider  in  case  of  stumbling.  On  the  vexed  question  of 
sword  versus  lance,  Colonel  von  Walthoffen  points  out  that  few  of  the 
Uhlan  regiments  in  1866  and  1870,  and  still  fewer  of  the  Cossack  regiments 
in  1877-8,  ever  made  use  of  their  lances,  and  gives  his  decision  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  sword. 

In  the  Jahrhucher  fur  die  deutsche  Armee  und  Marine  for  March  the 
interesting  series  of  articles  on  the  *'  Landwehr  before  Strasburg"  is  con- 
cluded. M.  H.,  in  discussing^  **  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  its 
Strategical  Significance,"  ridicules  the  suggestion  made  by  the  author  of 
Sommes-nousprets  (alluded  to  in  our  issue  for  January),  that  Luxembourg 
will  be  used  by  Germany  as  a  fresh  basis  for  an  attack  on  France.    He 

g)ints  out  that  with  Metz  in  her  possession,  Germany  is  in  no  need  of  the 
uchy,  but  that  it  is  essential  that  it  should  not  fall  under  the  infiuence  of 
France,  to  whom  it  would  be  of  considerable  importance  in  threatening 
the  German  line  of  communication  through  Metz.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  writer  does  not  think  the  neutrality  of  the  Grand  Duchy  is  likely  to  be 
respected,  although  he  merely  contents  himself  with  the  remark  that  any 
move  on  the  part  of  France  could  easily  be  checkmated. 

In  the  Neue  Militarische  Blatter  the  principal  articles  are  "The  Four- 
teenth Division  of  Russian  Infantry  at  the  Schipka  Pass,"  and  those  which 
contain  technical  details  of  the  German  small-bore  rifie,  and  an  account  of 
thQ  experiences  gained  by  the  balloon  detachment  in  the  last  autumn 
manoeuvres. 


ITALIAN. 
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Captain  Pio,  R.  E.,  on  **  Improvised  Fortifications  in  Future  Wars, 
which  appears  in  the  Rivista  dt  Artiglieria  e  Oenio.  expresses  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  sufficient  warrant  for  considering  that  the  next  war  will 
be  one  of  short  duration.  When  it  occurs,  its  declarations  will  not  be 
dependent  on  the  whims  of  a  Pompadour,  but  solely  because  the  vital 
interests  of  the  country  are  affected  :  hence,  it  will  be  a  war  waged  by  the 
people  themselves,  ana  this  makes  it  nighly  improbable  that  it  will  reach 
a  conclusion  before  one,  or  both  of  the  antagonists  is  exhausted.  In  any 
case,  whether  the  war  is  long  or  short,  the  battles  will  not  be  affairs  of  a 
few  hours.  Whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  value  of  permanent  forti- 
fications, there  can  be  none  whatever  as  to  the  fact  that  miprovised  field- 
works  will  play  a  highly  important  part  in  the  future.  With 
rare  exceptions,  it  will  alwavs  be  possible  to  avoid  a  position  rendered  for- 
midable by  permanent  fortifications,  while  it  will  be  impossible  to  ignore 
an  adversary  who,  after  contact  has  once  taken  place  between  the  oi^os- 
in^  armies,  succeeds'  pa.  securing  an  advantageous  position  which  offers 
suitable  facilities  for  i^jlpidlv  intrenching  himself.  This  will  impose  on  the 
adversary  the  necessity  q{,  bimself  having  recourse  to  field-works,  since, 
with  the  mtroduction  of  smokeless  powder,  it  would  otherwise  be  impos^ 
sible  for  him  to  operate  offensively  against  an  enemy's  undercover.  The 
preparations  for  combat  will  consequently  resemble  the  preliminaries  of  a 
siege,  and  the  operations  will  probaoly  last  over  some  days,  during  which 
eacn  side  will  strain  every  nerve  to  concentrate  its  disposable  forces  on 
the  field. 

The  real  utility  of  improvised  works- however,  will  be  to  permit  the 
defence  to  maintain  itself  in  a  given j)osimon  with  forces  sensibly  inferior 
to  those  of  the  attack  while,  at  the  same  time,  allowing  the  remainder  of 
the  troops  to  fall  in  preponderating  force  against  one  of  the  enemy's 
wings.  Captain  Flo  also  has  somethi^  to  say  on  the  increased  importance 
attachable  to  obstacles,  judiciously  placed  in  advance  of  the  position,  now 
that  the  magazine  rifie  allows  of  a  short  and  rapid  fire  being  poured 
in  by  the  troops  acting  under  cover.  He  also  quotes  the  opinion  of  Gen- 
eral Lewal  to  the  effect  that  300  men  advancing  to  the  attack  of  an 
intrenched  position  cannot  fire  more  rounds  in  a  given  time  than  100  men 
actinf^:  on  the  defensive,  while  their  fire,  round  for  round,  is  only  half  as 
effective.  This  estimate  appears  to  be  approximately  borne  out  by  the 
statistics  given  in  a  work  recently  published  on  the  defence  of  Plevna, 
which  quotes  the  percentage  of  losses  suffered  by  the  Turks  and  Russians 
respectively  in  the  first  three  battles  before  rlevna  as  having  been — Ist 
battle,  Turks  14.28  per  cent.,  Russians  26.35  per  cent. ;  2d  battle,  Turks  6 
per  cent.,  Russians  21.6  per  cent.;  8d  battle,  Turks  10  per  cent.,  Russians 
22  per  cent. ;  the  smaller  percentages  of  losses  sustained  by  the  Turks  in 
the  second  and  third  battles  being  due  to  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
better  intrenched  on  those  occasions. 
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ART  TOPICS. 
The  Art  Amateur— April. 

Frontispiece,  ' '  La  Beill6e.  * '   Charcoal  Draw- 

Ini?  by  J.  F.  Millet. 
Charcoal  Study.    By  Geonje  H.  Boughton. 
Charcoal  Study.    By  Emile  Adan. 
Drawing  in  Charcoal.    (lUus. ) 
Crayon  Studies.    By  Leeros. 
The  Cincinnati  Art  Academy. 
An  Art  Student's  Holiday  Abroad.    Holland. 

Magazine  of  Art  (American)— April. 

**The  Dead  Bird."  (Steel  Engraving.) 
Greuze. 

Washington  Allston,  A.R.A.  By  M.  G.  Van 
Rensselaer.  With  Portrait  and  Three  En- 
gravings from  His  Works. 

The  Romance  of  Art :  How  Raphael  Quar- 
relled with  the  Marchesa.   By  Leader  Scott. 

Netsuk^  :  Their  Makers,  Use  and  Meaning. 
By  H.  Seymour  Trower.  (With  Twenty 
Illus.) 

* '  A  Hopeless  Dawn. "    By  F.  Bramley. 

At  the  *'Old  Masters."  By  Frederick  Med- 
more.     (With  Two  IHus.) 

Illustrated  Journalism  in  England :  Its  Rise, 
in.     By  C.  N.  Williamson. 

Graeco-Roman  Portraiture  in  Egypt:  A  Re- 
covered Page'in  the  History  of  Paintings. 
By  John  Forbes  Robertson.  (With  five 
Ulus.) 

Magazine  of  Art  (English). 

''  Jepthah^s  Daughter. "  By  Sir  J.  E.  Millais. 
Photogravure  by  H.  RifTarth. 

Benjamin  Constant.  (Illus.)  J.  Murray 
Templeton. 

The  Crucifixion  In  Celtic  Art.  (Illus.)  J. 
Romilly  Allen. 

Lord  Armstrong's  Collection  of  Modem  Pic- 
tures. U.    (Illus.)    E.  Rimbauld    Dibdin. 

Jean-Louis-Emest Meissonier.  (Illus.)  Wal- 
ter Armstrong. 

The  Modem  Schools  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture, as  illustrated  by  the  "  Grands  Prix  " 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  (Illus.) 
Claude  Pliillips. 

Some  Recent  Irish  Laces.  (Illus.)  Allen  S. 
(;ole. 

Art  Journal. 

*'  The  Ramparts  of  God's  House. "   From  the 

picture  by  J.  M.  Stmdwick. 
J.  M.  Stmdwick.    With  Portrait  and  other 

Illustrations.    G.  Bernard  Shaw. 
Knole  House.  Kent.    (Illus.)    F.  R.  Farrow. 
Progress  of  the  Industrial  Arts.  III.  Chintzes 

and  O6tonne6.     (Illus  )     Lucie  H.  Arm- 
strong. 
The  Royal  Academy  in  the  Last  Century.  XI. 

(Illus.)    J.  E.  Hodgson  and  F.  A.  Eaton. 
The  Chiefs  of  our  National  Museums.     H. 

Charles  L.  Eastlake.    With  Portrait.    J.  F. 

Boyes. 

Portfolio. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  France. 
IV.    Impressionism.    P.  G.  Hamerton. 

Chatswortn  and  the  Derwent.  (Illus.)  John 
Lerland. 

The  Masters  of  Wood-Engraving.  W.  J.  Lin- 
ton.   (Illus.)    Cosmo  Monkhouse. 

Elizabeth  Louise  Vig6e-Lebrum.  (Illus.) 
Sophia  Beale. 

L'Art. 

Portrait  of  M.  Luss-Gerard,  by  F.  Gaillard. 

(Illus.)    E.  Molinier. 
Abraham  Bosse:  His  Life  and  Works,  160^- 

1676.    (Illus.)    A.  Valabr^ue. 
Claude  de  H4ry.    (Illus.)    F.  Mazerolle. 
AnnettaCaira:  Two  Studies. 
Reverie.  After  the  Picture  by  Jean  GIgoue. 

Gazette  dea  Beaux  Arts. 

Meissonier.    Louis  €k>nse. 

The    Museum  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Bug^ne  NQntz. 
Oontemporary  Engravers:   M.  Eugene  Gan- 

geau.    Alfred  de  Lestalot. 
Francois  Gerard.    Charles  Ephmssi. 
Franyola  Rude  (last  article).  L.  de  Fourcaud. 


Yes,  I  am  an  April  Fool.    Confessed  ! 

And  my  pate  grows  not  worse  for  scratching; 
But  I  know  where  the  kingfisher  drills  her  nest, 

And  the  long-tailed  tits  are  hatching. 

The  drift  of  the  poem  is  to  hint  that  perhaps  such  an  April  fool  may  have 
more  to  say  for  himself  than  any  of  his  more  serious  neighbors. 


The  following  poem,  by  Archibald  Lampman,  on  "  Night,"  appears  in 
Scribner's  Magazine: 

Come  with  thine  unveiled  worlds,  O  truth  of  night, 
Come  with  thy  calm.    Adown  the  shallow  day, 
Whose  splendors  hid  the  vaster  world  away, 

I  wandered  on  this  little  plot  of  light, 

A  dreamer  among  dreamers.    Veiled  or  bright, 
Whether  the  gold  shower  roofed  me  or  the  gray, 
I  strove  and  fretted  at  lifers  feverish  play. 

And  dreamed  until  the  dream  seemed  infinite. 

But  now  the  gateway  of  the  all  unbars; 

The  passions  and  the  cares  that  beat  so  shrill, 
The  giants  of  this  petty  world,  disband; 
On  the  great  threshold  of  the  night  I  stand, 
Once  more  a  soul  self -cognizant  and  still. 
Among  the  wheeling  multitude  of  stars. 


ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Magazine  of  AH  (English). — One  of  the  illustrations  to  the  interesting 
article  on  Benjamin-Constant,  a  young  painter  of  the  Parisian  school,  is 
*^  Beethoven  Comp9sing  the  Moonlight  Sonata,"  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of 
1890,  but  painted  in  1886,  the  year  also  of  the  ^'Orpheus."  A  more  season- 
able article  reviews  the  diflferent  ways  of  treating  the  Crucifixion  in  Celtic 
art.  It  has  often  been  said  that  Meissonier  never  painted  a  woman,  but 
one  of  his  finest  productions  has  a  woman  for  its  chief  actor.  This  is  *^  Le 
Baiser  d^ Adieu,"  which  represents  a  young  woman  who  has  met  her 
lover  at  the  entrance  to  a  wood.  She  raises  her  face,  and  his  lips  seek  hers. 
This  picture,  remarks  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong,  suggests  that  Meissonier^s 
neglect  of  the  fairer  half  of  creation  sprang  less  from  the  heart  than  the 
head,  and  that  had  he  listened  more  to  his  feelings  and  less  to  his  ambition 
he  might  have  been  a  more  sympathetic. artist  than  he  was. 

Art  Journal. — Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  a  capital  article  on  Stmdwick, 
who,  he  says,  had  his  work  for  the  Academy  rejected  again  and  again,  but 
he  went  on  sending  it  till  at  last  a  place  was  found  for  it.  He  creates  his 
figures  and  invents  all  the  circumstances  and  accessories  ;  his  pictures  are 
exhaustively  thought  out,  and  the  conception  is  as  exhaustive  as  the  execu- 
tion. Every  Friday  the  ancient  arch-episcopal  residence  of  Knole,  and  the 
residence  of  Lord  Sackville,  is  shown  to  the  public,  and  a  treasury  of 
Jacobean  art  and  architecture  it  is.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
pedigree  of  chintz  dates  back  to  prehistoric  times,  and  that  England  is 
ahead  of  any  country  in  Europe  with  regard  to  chintzes  and  cretonnes.  The 
article  dealing  with  our  chintzes  and  cretonnes  is  illustrated  with  designs 
by  Wm.  Morris,  Lewis  F.  Day,  and  others.  Many  of  Morris's  earlier  pat- 
terns were  named  after  flowers,  as  the  daffodil  pattern,  given  in  illustra- 
tions ;  his  later  designs  are  called  after-risers. 

Portfolio  and  English  Illustrated  Magazine. — There  are  two  articles 
this  month — one  in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  and  the  other  in  the 
Portfolio — on  William  James  Linton,  the  poet  and  wood-engraver,  but 
best  and  most  widely  known  as  a  wood-engraver,  and  not  only  as  a  master, 
but  as  the  Nestor  of  his  craft.  In  1865  he  published  a  volume  entitled 
*'Claribel  and  other  Poems,"  and  illustrated  it  himself;  in  1882,  **  Golden 
Apples  of  Hesperus,"  the  drawing,  engraving,  composition,  and  printing 
being  the  work  of  his  own  hands  at  odd  times,  with  long  intervals  and 
many  hindrances;  in  1887,  *' Love-Lore;"  and  last  year,  "Poems  and 
Translations."  His  work  as  an  engraver  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
some  '*  Illustrations  of  the  Bible."  In  1842  the  Illustrated  London  Netvs 
was  started,  and  Mr.  Linton's  services  were  secured  for  it.  Of  the  other 
work  which  he  produced  while  working  for  the  London  News  may  be 
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artldp,  And  gumnurlza,  Mfara«  itUpoMlbleitheiiifornui- 
tioii  given  concerning  them  in  Dr.  Bmlles'fl  book.    We 
oBiturally  commeiice  with  the  greatest  of  them  all : 
LORD  STBOB. 

nie  late  Mr.  Uurray  becune  acquainted  with  Lord 
Byron  in  IS11.  The  poet,  for  eome  unaccountable  t«(uoq 
or  other,  made  a  present  of  the  first  two  cantoH  of  "Chllde 
Harold  "  to  Mr.  Dallas,  and  allowed  him  to  make  ammge- 
mente  for  their  pubUcatiou.  They  were  ottered  to  Mur- 
ray, who,  struck  by  their  superlative  merit,  agreed  to 
publish  a  handsome  quarto  edition  upon  the  half-proflta 
B]-stem  by  way  of  an  experiment,  the  copyright,  mean- 
while, remaining  in  the  hands  of  Dallas.  The  story  of  the 
flrtit  meeting  of  poet  and  publisher  may  be  given  in  Dr. 
Srailes'B  own  words; 

"Mr.  Murray  bad  long  desired  to  make  Lord  Byron's 
acquaintance,  and  now  that  Mr.  Dallas  had  arranged 
with  hlra  for  the  publication  of  the  flrst  two  contos  of 
'  Childe  Harold,'  he  bad  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
Byron  at  his  place  of  business.  The  first  time  that  be 
BOW  him  was  when  he  called  one  day  with  Mr.  Hobbouse 
in  Fleet  Street,  He  afterward  looked  in  from  time  to  time, 
while  the  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press,  fresh 
from  the  (encing-rooms  of  Angelo  and  Jackstnt,  and  used 
to  amuse  himself  by  renewing  his  practice  of  '  carte  et 
tierce '  with  bis  walUng-sticb  directed  against  the  book- 
sfaelvea,  while  Hurray  was  reading  passant  from  the 
poem,  with  occasional  ejaculations  of  admiration  ;  on 
which  Byron  would  say,  '  You  think  that  a  good  idea,  do 
yon.  Hurray''  Then  he  would  fence  and  lunge  with 
bis  walking-stick  at  some  special  book  which  he  bad 
picked  out  on  the  shelves  before  bim.  As  Hurray  after- 
ward  said,  '  I  was  very  often  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  ! ' " 

HOT  DtSPOaED  TO  COLTIVATI  THE  CRITICS. 

Byron  told  Murray  that  he  would  have  no  "  traps  for 
apfdause,"  and  consequently  forbade  him  to  ehow  the 
MH.  of  '■  Childe  Harold  "  to  his  Aristarchus,  Mr.  Gifford. 
Mr,  Gifford  hod,  however,  already  seen  it,  and  Byron, 
who  could  not  bear  to  have  It  thought  tbat  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  insure  a  favorable  review  of  bis  work  in 
the  Quarterly,  relieved  himself  in  the  following  letter  to 
DtUlos: 

"I  frill  be  angry  with  Murray,  It  was  a  book-selling, 
bafk-shop,  Palemoster  Row,  paltry  proceeding,  and  If 
the  experiment  had  turned  out  as  it  deserved,  I  would 
have  raised  all  Fleet  Street  and  borrowed  the  giant  staff 
from  Bt.  Dunstan'H  Church  to  immolate  the  betrayer  of 
trust,  I  have  written  to  him  as  he  was  never  written  to 
before  by  an  author.  I'll  be  swom,  and  I  hope  you  will 
amplify  my  wmth  till  it  has  au  effect  upon  him." 

A  "favorable  review"  was,  however,  quite  unnecessary 
to  insure  the  success  of  the  poem.  The  first  edition  of 
five  hundred  copies  came  out  on  the  Ist  of  Uarch,  1812, 
and  Byron  "awoke  one  morning  and  found  himself  fa- 
mous." Other  and  much  larger  editions  followed,  all  of 
which  went  off  in  rapid  i 


Byron  married  In  1815,  but  in  less  than  a  year  he  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife  and  left  England  never  to  return. 
During  his  travels  be  corresponded  frequently  with  Mur- 
ray, and  his  letters  are  prlntMl  at  length  in  Moore's 
"Life."  Murray's  replies,  which  form  the  complement 
of  the  correspondence,  are  now  published  tor  the  first 
time.  One  letter  of  Byron's,  however,  does  not  appear  !n 
the-  "Life,"  and  since  it  contains  eome  Interesting  refer- 
ences to  Sonthey,  we  quote  a  few  sentences  from  it: 


cal,  and  will  prove  it  in  Ink— or  in  his  blood,  11 

believe  him  to  be  too  much  of  a  poet  to  risk  it!  If  he  has 
forV  reviews  at  bis  back,  as  be  has  the  Qaarterty.  I  would 
have  at  him  in  his  scribblina:  capacity  now  that  he  baa 
begun  with  me;  but  I  will  do  nothing  underhand.  Tell 
him  what  I  say  for  me  and  every  one  else  you  please. 
,  .  ,  I  can  understand  Coleridge  a  abusing  me,  but  how, 
or  why,  Bouthey,  whom  1  hod  never  obliged  in  any  sort 
of  way,  or  done  him  the  remotest  service,  should  go  about 
fibbing  and  calumniating,  is  more  than  I  readily  compre- 
hend. Does  he  think  to  put  me  down  with  his  Covlmg, 
not  being  able  to  do  It  In  his  poetry  >  We  will  try  the 
question." 

"CBRT4IN  APPROXIKATIOSS  TO  INDHLICACT." 

"  Dob  Juan  "  must  have  cost  the  staid  and  sober  Murray 
many  a  heartache.  Lord  Byron  would  not  alter  a  single 
word  in  the  poem,  "  Pray  use  your  most  tasteful  discre- 
tion so  as  to  wrap  up  or  leave  out  certain  approximations 
to  indelicacy."  8o  Mr.  Murray  wrote;  but  in  vain. 
Byron  would  "wrap  up"  or  "leave  out"  nothing.  The 
result  was  that  when  the  poem  was  pirated — it  appeared 
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in  the  first  Instance  without  any  name  upon  the  tlt1e.page 
— stronger  doubts  were  at  one  time  entertained  as  to 
whether  the  Chancellor  would  really  afford  protection  to 
the  book.  The  following  bit  out  of  a  letter  from  Sharon 
Turner,  a  lawyer,  to  Mr.  Murray  wilt  indicate  how  mit- 
ters  stood: 

"Shadwell's  general  opinions  are  not  favorable  to  Lord 
B.  [Bhodwell  was  a  counsel  whose  opinion  had  been 
taken],  and  his  taste  is  highly  moral.  Yet  though  be 
disapproves  of  the  passages,  be  is  remarkably  sanjeulne 
that  they  do  not  furnish  sumcient  ground  for  the  Chan- 
cellor to  dissolve  the  injunction.  He  savB  the  passages 
are  not  moro  amatory  than  thiKie  of  many  books  on  which 
the  copyright  was  never  doubted.  He  added  that  one 
great  tendency  of  the  book  was  not  au  unfair  one.  It 
was  to  show  In  Don  Juan's  ultimate  character  the  ill 
effects  of  that  injudicious  maternal  education  which  Don 
Juan  Is  represented  as  having  received,  and  which  had 
operated  injuriously  upon  bis  mind," 

The  injunction  to  restrain  piratical  editions  of  the  poem 
was  sutwequently  granted.  "  There  was  quite  a  rush  for 
the  work,"  says  Dr.  Smiles.  "The  booksellers'  messen- 
gers filled  the  street  In  trout  of  the  house  In  Albemarle 
Street,  and  the  parcels  of  books  were  given  out  of  the 
window  in  answer  to  their  obstreperous  demands." 


THE  RE^IEU^  OF  REI^IEWS. 


Lord  Bjrron  had  a  natarsl  daughter  named  AUegra, 
wbo  was  said  to  be  the  child  at  an  English  lad;  at  the 
highest  rank.  Upon  her  death,  at  an  earl;  age,  the  poet 
Intrusted  to  Mr.  Murrs;  the  poinlul  duty  of  making 
arrangements  (or  the  burial  of  the  remains  in  Harrow 
Church.  The  clergrman— the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham- 
did  not  object  to  the  interment  i  but  he  atrotmly  pro- 
tested against  the  memorial  which  Lord  Brron  wldied  to 
«et  up.  "I  feel  constrained  to  say  that  the  inscription 
be  proposed  will  be  felt  by  every  man  of  reSued  taste,  to 
■ay  nothing  of  sound  morals,  to  be  an  offence  against 
taste  and  propriety."  The  memorial  was  effectually  pre- 
Tented  bj  the  following  prohibitloo: 

"Harrow,  September  17th  IP™ 
"HonoredSir:— I  object,  on  behalf  of  the  parish,  I 
mit  the  tablet  ot  Lord  Byron's  child  into  the  church. 

"James  WiKKLKT,  Churchwarden." 


ad- 


WALTBR  BCOTT  AND  THE   "QUABTKltLr  BETHV." 

John  Murray  became  acquainted  with  Walter  Scott  il 
the  time  that  the  former  was  planning  an  antidote  to 
the  insidious  democratic  doctrlnee  of  the  Ediibur^ 
Recieui.  Scott  at  odco  (ell  in  with  Murray's  pluu.  He 
had  quarrelled  with  Constable,  and  he  owed  a  grudge  to 
Jeffery  for  a  "slating"  review  of  "Marmion,"  tbco 
recently  published.  When,  therefore,  "  John  Hurray,  tbe 
bookseller  in  Fleet  Street,"  came  to  canTan  his  ''mot 
Important  plan "  he  was  heartily  welcomed,  and  th> 
whole  matter  was  fully  gone  into.  Thequestloii  of  editor 
ship  was  discussed,  and  deQnlte  conclusions  arrived  st,u 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  lett«r  f rcon  Scott : 

"Abhkbtibl,  by  Selkirk,  October  30th.  ISffi. 

"  Dbar  Sir:— Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  y<xi.  I 

have  the  satisfaction  to  Bud  that  Mr.  Oifford  has  accepud 

the  task  of  edltlnR  the  intended  Btrirw.    This  was  caa- 

muuicated  to  me  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  at  the  euu 


Mr.  James  Winkley  has  been  dead  many  a  long  year, 
and  concerning  the  departed  one  would  aay  naught  that 
is  not  good  ;  yet  It  is  impossible  not  to  recall  to  mind 
Laertes'  rejoinder  to  the  churlish  priest  in  "Hamlet." 
But  no  violets  spring  from  the  fair  and  unpoUut«d  flesh  of 
Allegra.  "  Her  remains,"  says  Dr.  Smiles,  "after  long 
delay,  were  at  length  burled  in  the  church,  just  under  the 
present  door-mat  over  which  the  congregation  enter  the 
church ;  but  no  memorial  tablet  or  other  record  ot  Allegra 
appears  on  the  walls  of  Harrow  Church. 

DEATH  OF  LORD  BTROIt. 

The  conduct  of  the  Harrow  churchwarden  was  subse- 
quently matched  by  that  ot  Dr.  Ireland,  the  Dean  of 
Westminster.  Application  was  made  that  the  remains 
should  be  privately  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
"  No."  replied  the  Dean  ;  "  the  family  vault  is  the  most 
proper  place  for  the  remains  of  Lord  Byron."  Ten  years 
later,  the  same  gtwd  Dean  refused  to  allow  Thorwaldsen's 
statue  to  be  placed  in  the  Abbey,  and  It  consequently 
adorns  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The 
national  Valhalla,  therefore,  contains  no  memorial  of  one 
of  England's  greatost  poets.  After  all  <t  matters  little; 
Byron's  fame  will  be  great  long  after  the  "cloud-capped 
towers  and  gorgeous  pinnacles "  of  Westminster  have 
vanished  forever  from  human  ken. 


time  requested  rae  to  write  Mr.  GilTord  on  the  subject.  I 
have  done  so  at  great  length,  pointing  out  whatever 
occurred  to  me  on  the  facllitleB  or  difficulties  ot  the  work 
in  general,  as  well  as  on  the  editorial  department.  ofTeriug 

matters  upon  a  good  footing  and  to  keep  them  so.  I  pre- 
sume he  wiU  have  my  letter  by  the  time  this  reachta  viw, 
and  that  he  will  communicate  with  you  pretty  fiwiT 
upon  the  details.  I  am  as  certain  an  of  my  existence.  Uul 
the  plan  will  answer,  provided  euOlcient  attentlmi  is  D«d 
in  procuring  aud  selecting  articiea  of  merit." 

The  plan  did  answer,  although  not  at  first.  There  werv 
great  diOlcnltles  to  overcome,  as  we  shall  show  when  «* 
come  to  deal  with  that  part  of  the  "Memoir"  wbici 
relates  to  the  (^aritrly  Rtvieii: 


Scott  became  a  regnlar  contributor  to  the 
Review  (which.  Indeed,  he  assisted  in  every  poB 
and  on  one  occasion  undertook  to  review  his  c 
The  following  letter  to  Murray  is  interesting;  t 
cannot  help  regretting  the  deliberate  dialagenu 
the  ftrst  paragraph: 

"December  IStb,  ISM. 

"Mr  Dear  Sir:— 1  give  you  hearty  Joy  ot  the  noM* 
ot  the  Tales,  although  I  do  not  claim  that  paternal  inter- 
est in  them  which  my  friends  do  me  the  credit  toaeu!7> 
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to  me.  I  assure  you  I  had  never  read  a  volume  of  them 
until  they  were  printed,  and  can  only  join  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  applauding  the  true  and  striking  portraits 
which  they  present  of  old  Scottish  manners.  I  do  not 
expect  implicit  reliance  to  be  placed  on  my  disavowal, 
because  I  know  very  well  that  be  who  is  disposed  not  to 
own  a  work  must  necessarily  deny  it,  and  that  otherwise 
his  secret  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  all  who  chose  to  ask 
the  question,  since  silence  in  such  a  case  must  always  pass 
for  consent,  or  rather  assent.  But  I  have  a  mode  of  con- 
vincing you  that  I  am  perfectly  serious  in  my  denial — 
Sretty  aimilar  to  that  by  whicn  Solomon  distinguished 
lie  fictitious  from  the  real  mother— and  that  is  by  review- 
ing the  work,  which  I  take  to  be  an  operation  equal  to 
that  of  quartering  the  child.'* 

THE    FIRST   EDITOR   OF   THE   "QUARTERLY." 

But  we  must  leave  Walter  Scott  (with  whom  Murray 
remained  on  friendly  terms  down  to  the  time  of  the 
novelist*s  death),  and  return  to  the  Quarterly  Review. 
The  first  editor  of  that  periodical  was  William  Gifford, 
who  had  edited  the  Anti-Jacobin  for  Canning  and  his 
friends,  and  who  was  a  literary  man  of  some  repute.  The 
story  of  Gifford's  career  is  an  intensely  interesting  one. 
He  was  bom  at  Ashburton,  Devon,  in  1757.  His  parents, 
who  were  very  poor,  died  when  he  was  about  thirteen 
years  old,  and  the  poor  lad  was  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  godfather,  who  neglected  and  ill-treated  both  him 
and  his  little  brother.  Public  indignation  eventually 
caused  Carlyle  (the  godfather  in  question)  to  send  the  boy 
to  school,  but  this  was  not  for  long.  He  was  taken  away 
from  school  and  bound  apprentice  for  seven  years  to  a 
shoemaker.  While  with  this  shoemaker  he  was  presented 
with  a  treatise  on  algebra,  and,  being  deprived  by  his 
hard  master  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  he  beat  out  pieces  of 
leather,  and  worked  out  his  problems  on  them  with  a 
blunted  awl.  His  story  eventually  came  to  the  ears  of 
William  Cookesley,  a  young  country  surgeon,  who  be- 
friended the  lad  in  every  possible  way.  At  length  Gifford 
was  enabled  to  go  to  the  University,  and  he  proceeded  to 
Oxford  as  Bible  Reader  for  Exeter  College  in  1799.  His 
benefactor,  to  the  inexpressible  regret  and  distress  of 
Gifford,  did  not  live  to  see  the  figure  which  his  protigi 
subsequently  nuule  in  the  world  of  letters.  Gifford  always 
held  his  memory  in  tender  regard,  and  the  only  letters 
which  his  executor  was  instructed  not  to  destroy  after  his 
death  were  those  written  by  Cookesley. 

EDITORIAL   DIFFICULTIES. 

Such  was  the  man  selected  to  fill  the  editorial  chair  of 
the  Quarterly  Review^  and  subsequent  events  showed 
the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  Gifford  was  dilatory,  no  doubt 
—the  first  dozen  numbers  or  so  all  came  out  late— but  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  painstaking  man.  In  those 
days  it  was  not  sufficient  to  collect  half  a  dozen  signed 
essays,  and  to  stitch  them  together,  and  label  them  "Re- 
view;** the  task  was  a  much  more  delicate  and  difficult 
one.  Hence  those  delays  which,  at  times,  nearly  drove 
Mimnay  out  of  his  mind.  This  is  the  sort  of  letter  which 
he  had,  upon  occasion,  to  address  to  his  editor  : 

"May  11th,  1809. 
**Dear  Mr.  Gifford: 

'*  I  bcffin  to  suspect  that  you  are  not  aware  of  the  com- 
plete misery  which  is  occasioned  to  me,  and  the  certain 
ruin  which  must  attend  the  Review  by  our  unfortunate 
procrastination.  Long  before  this,  every  line  of  copy  for 
the  present  number  ought  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer.  Tet  the  whole  of  the  Review  is  yet  to  print. 
I  know  not  what  to  do  to  facilitate  your  labor,  for  the 
articles  which  you  have  long  had  lie  scattered  without 
attention,  and  those  which  I  ventured  to  send  to  the 
printer  undergo  such  retarding  corrections  that,  even  by 
ihis  mode,  we  do  not  advance.  I  entreat  the  favor  of 
your  exertion.    For  the  last  five  months  my  most  impera- 


tive concerns  have  yielded  to  this  without  the  hope  of  my 
anxiety  or  labor  ceasing. 

Tanti  miserere  laboris 

in  my  distress,  and  with  respect  from 

"John  Murray." 

As  time  went  on  things  improved,  and  in  1817,  Southey, 
a  constant  contributor,  was  able  to  write  to  a  friend  in 
the  following  enthusiastic  strain : 

"  The  Review  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  works,  and  it- 
is  all  Murray^s  own  creation  ;  he  prints  ten  thousand,  and 
fifty  tim^  ten  thousand  read  its  contents  in  the  East  and 
in  the  Wert.    Joy  be  to  him  and  his  journal ! " 

SOUTHEY  AS  A  CONTRIBUTOR. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  Southey  was 
always  so  satisfied  with  Murray  and  **his  journal.*' 
There  existed  a  great  enemy  to  his  peace  in  the  shape  of 
Gifford^s  blue  pencil.  Indeed,  he  refused  to  send  his  ar- 
ticles to  the  editor  at  all,  and  wrote  direct  to  Murray. 
But  he  did  not  thereby  avoid  the  curtailment  which  was  so 
often  needed  "  He  wrote  so  smoothly,  so  easily  and  so 
wordily  that  he  might  often  have  filled  an  entire  Review.^^ 
The  Quarterly  was  one  of  his  chief  sources  of  income,  as 
he  generally  received  £100  for  each  article,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  September.  1840,  Murray 
sent  Southey  a  draft  for  £250,  being  the  balance  for  his 
**  Book  of  the  Church,**  and  informed  him  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  know  that  another  edition  was  called  for. 
Here  is  Mrs.  Southey*s  reply: 

"  He  made  no  remark  on  your  request  to  be  favored 
with  any  suggestions  he  might  have  to  offer.  My  sad 
persuasion  is  that  Robert  Southey*s  works  have  received 
their  last  revision  and  correction  from  his  mind  and  pen.*' 
Southey  never  rallied.  His  mental  imbecility  continued 
for  three  years  longer,  when  death,  happily  for  all  con- 
cerned, brought  the  painful  scene  to  a  close. 

COLERIDGE  AND  THE  PROPOSED  TRANSLATION  OF 

"  FAUST.** 

It  was  probably  Southey  who  suggested  to  Murray  the 
employment  of  his  brother-in-law,  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, as  the  translator  of  Goethe*s  ^^ Faust**— a  work  for 
which  he  was  to  receive  a  hundred  guineas.  Somehow  or 
other  the  arrangement  fell  through.  We  agree  with  Dr. 
Smiles  that  this  is  to  be  deplored,  since  his  exquisite  and 
original  melody  of  versification  might  have  produced  a 
translation  almost  as  great  as  the  original.  What  this 
melody  was  like  may  be  judged  from  the  following  lyric, 
presented  by  Coleridge  to  Murray,  and  published  In  the 
** Memoir**  for  the  first  time: 

OLTCniX:  A  SONO. 

'*  A  sunny  shaft  did  I  behold. 
From  sky  to  earth  it  slanted, 
And  pois'd  therein  a  Bird  so  bold— 
Sweet  bird !  thou  wert  enchanted  I 
He  sank,  he  rose,  be  twinkled,  troird 

Within  that  shaft  of  sunny  mist: 
His  E^yes  of  Fire,  his  Beak  of  Gold, 

All  else  of  Amethyst ! 
And  thus  he  sang:  Adieu !  Adieu  1 

Love's  dreams  prove  seldom  true. 
Sweet  month  of  May !  we  must  away  I 
Far,  far  away  t 
To-day  I  to-day !  ** 

OFFER  OF  "SARTOR  RESARTUS.*^ 

Another  writer  with  whom  Murray  had  a  somewhat 
purposeless  correspondence  was  Thomas  Carlyle.  Carlyle 
came  to  London  ^th  "  Sartor  Resartus,**  and,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Jeffery,  left  it  with  Murray.  Murray  agreed 
to  print  an  edition  of  750  copies  at  his  own  cost,  and  to 
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The  Nicaragua  Canal.    Charles  T.  Harvey. 

The  Japanese  Theatre.    Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance.    W.  H.  Peffer. 

Farm  Life.    Jennie  E.  Hooker. 

Bducatioa.— April. 

How  I  was  Educated.    Hon.  John  D.  Long. 

Moral  Education.    Larkin  Dunton,  LLD. 

The  Greek  Poets  and  the  Birds.    Prof.  A.  C.  lorford.  * 

Our  Schools  and  their  Responsibilities.    Pres.  J.  L  Pickard. 

Student  Life  in  the  Lyc6e.  Paris.    Prof.  W.  L  Montague. 

Manual  Training.    Supt.  Edwin  P.  Seaver. 

Educational  Rtview.— ApriL 

Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools.    James  McAlister. 

The  Pedagogic  Value  of  ZoOlogy.    S.  A.  Forbes. 

Recollections  of  Round  Hill  School.    George  £.  Ellis. 

Adolf  Diesterweg.    Henry  Cassal. 

James'  Principles  of  Psychology.    Mark  Baldwin. 

Contemporary  Educational  Thought  in  Great  Britain.     J.  G. 

Fitch. 
State  Councils  of  Education.    Addison  B.  Poland. 
The  Legal  Definition  of  a  School.    C.  W.  Bardeen. 
The  Movement  for  an  Einheitssphule  in  Germany.  L  R.  Klemm. 
The  Department  of  Superintendence.    Wm.  H.  Maxwell. 
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The  Brooklyn  Institute  Geographical  Exhibit    JameaCmik- 

shank. 
Contemporaneous  Educational  Thought  in  Great  Britain.    J.  G. 

Fitch. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— April. 

William  James  Lintoo.    Character  Sketch.    Fred.  J.  Kitton. 

The  Lepers  of  Robben  Island.    G.  Sejrmour  Fort. 

Harrow  School.    Rev.  H.  Montagu  Butler  and  others. 

Girlhood  in  Italy.  Fanny  2^mpini  Salzaro. 

The  Monasteries  of  Meteora.    Hon.  Georze  Curzon. 

The  True  History  of  the  Kohinoor.    V.  Ball. 

Fortnightly  Review.— April. 

How  We  Occupied  Mashonaland.    Sir  John  Willoughbr. 
The  Relations  of  Church  and  State.    Count  Leo  Tolstoi. 
The  Second  Idyll  of  Theocritus.    John  Addington  Symonds. 
A  Celebrated    Frenchwoman    CMme.  de   9(utintenon).    Y.  de 

Bury. 
Virginia  Mines  and  American  Rails.    The  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Our  Illusions.    E.  Lynn  Linton. 
In  Rhodope  with  Prince  Ferdinand.    J.  D.  Bourchier. 
Anglo-Saxon  Unity.    The  Earl  of  Meath. 
Amours  de  Voyage.    Professor  Dowden. 
The  MoncriefT  Defence.    * '  R  " 
Editorial  Horseplay.    Frederic  Harrison. 

Forum.— April. 

What  Can  We  Do  for  the  Poor?    Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford. 
The  Fate  of  the  Election  Bill.    Senator  George  F.  Hoar. 
A  Defective  Census.    Roger  Q.  Mills. 
Will  Morality  Survive  Religion?    Prof.  Goldwin  Smith. 
The  Growth  of  Sentiency.    Major  J.  W.  Powell. 
Madam  de  StaSl.    W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 
Formative  Influences.    lYof.  Simon  Newcomb. 
The  Methods  of  Mind-readers.    Dr.  Charles  Gatchell. 
Trade-unionism  and  Utopia.    W.  H.  Mallock. 
Railway  Passenger  Rates.    Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley. 
The  Flood  Plains  of  Rivera.    W.  J.  McGee. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.- April. 

Old  English  Drinking  Songs.    Laura  Alex.  Smith. 
In  a  Scotch  Farm  Kitchen.    Alexander  Gordon. 
Pains  and  Penalties.    I.    W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 
Tramps  and  their  Ways,    feregrinus. 
Bournemouth  and  W.imbo«me.    Dr.  Alfred  J.  H.  Crespi. 

Girrs  OvVq  Paper.— April. 

How  to  Drive.  [ 

Mary  Tudor.    Sarah  Tytler.l 

Artificial  Hatching.    A.  Lockhart. 

Young  Women  as  Journalists.    G.  Holden  Pike. 

The  Snancipation  of  Seam^resses.    Anne  Beale. 

Kate  Marsden  and  her  Mission  to  Siberia. 

Goldthwaite'a  Oeogiraphical  Magazine.- April. 
Needed  Exploration  in  Sou^  America.    Courtenay  DeKalb. 
The  Danes  in  Greenland.    J0hn  R.  Spears. 
The  Great  Basin.    Jaquee  W.  Redway. 
Living  Tjrpee  of  Pre-hlstoric  3Ian. 
Denmark's  Population.    Dandel  Kilham  Dodge,  Ph.D. 
New  Facts  about  the  Solomon  Islands.    Hugo  2oller. 
Irrigation  in  the  United  Statqs.    Emil  Diebitsch. 

Good  Words.— April. 

Dean  Plumtree.    The  Dean  c^  Gloucester. 
The  London  City  Mission.    William  C.  Preston. 
Phosphorus  and  Phosphorescence.  Professor  Thorpe,  F.RJ3. 
British  Birds  and  their  Nests.    Dr.  Albert  Giinther. 

Great  Thoughts.— April. 

Portrait  and  Biography  of  Dr.  Nanseu. 

Great  Writers.    Lord  Macaulaiy. 

A  Noble  Work  done  by  Nobjfe  Women.    By  the  Countess  of 

Meath. 
Interview  with  and  Portrait  off  the  Dean  of  Gloucester. 

*  Harper's  Magazine.— April 

The  French  Army.    General  Lewal. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin.    Hon,  W.  F.  Vilas. 

Wessex  Folk.    Part  II.    Thomas  Hardy. 

Glimpses  of  the  Bacteria.    T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  M.D. 

The  Court  Theatre  of  Meinlngen.    Dr.  Chas.  Waldstein. 

The  Berhing  Sea  Controversy.  |  Hon.  E.  J.  Phelps. 

Argentine  nvvincial  Sketchesj    Theodore  Child. 

International  Joun^al  of  Ethics.- April. 

The  Religious  Element  in  E&i<mi  Codes.    Prof.  C.  H.  Troy. 
The  Right  Final  Aim  of  Life.    Prof.  G.  von  Gizyekl. 
The  Moral  Philosopher  and  the  Moral  Life.  Prof.  William  James. 
Another  View  of  the  Ethicsof  iLand-Tenure.     Prof.  Simon  N. 

Patten. 
Moral  Thlee.    Clara  E.  Collet. 


Ladder.— ApriL 
The  Coming  Census. 

Leaders  of  the  People.    (Cavour.)    T.Raleigh. 
The  Question  of  Small  Holdings  in  Scotland.  Alex.  J.  CuopbelL 
A  Hint  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    William  A  SIoiul 

Lamp.— April. 

The  Castle  of  Franc^imost.  Bessie  Parkes  Belloc. 
England's  Ecclesiastical  Revolt.  Aubrey  de  Vera 
A  Hospice  for  the  Dying.    Katherine  Tynan. 

Leisure  Hour.— April. 

The  Story  of  the  English  Shires:    Northampton.    Bev.CtnoD 

Creignton. 
More  Marvels  in  Mud.    W.  H.  Shrubsole,  F.G.a 
Studies  in  Character:  Horace.    Adam  Rankine. 
Everyday  Life  on  theRailroad.    VI.  —In  the  Signal  CabinOllaa.). 

W.  J.  Gordon. 
Statesmen  of  Europe:   France.— I.— Camot,  Gambetta,  Ferry, 

and  De  Freycinet.    With  portraits. 
London  Sixty  Years  Ago.    Some  Personal  Recollections.  Jamet 

Macaulay,  M.D. 
Individual  or  Organized  Action.    Mrs.  Mayo. 

Lend  a  Hand.— April. 

Preventive  Work  and  a  Model  School.    M.  M.  G.  Dana,  D.D. 
History  of  the  Chiricahua  Apaches.    Isabel  B.  EusUs. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.— April. 

Some  Fktmiliar  Letters  by  Horace  Greeley.  Edited  by  Joel  Beoton 
The  Elizabethan  Drama  and  the  Victorian  Novel.    T.  D.  Robb^ 
Yams  about  Diamonds.    David  Graham  Adee. 
Brevity  in  Fiction.    Frederick  M.  Bird. 
A  Plea  for  Ugly  Girls.    E.  F.  Andrews. 

Longman's  Magazine.—April. 

Upon  a  Day.    Aubyn  Battye. 

Sark.    C.  W.  Kennedy. 

Sally.    Story.    Mrs.  Parr. 

An  Italian  Country  House,  A.D.  1490-1500.    Sebastian  Evans. 

.Macmillan's  Magazine.— April. 
Our  New  Political  System. 

Chapters  from  Some  Unwritten  Memoirs.    Mrs.  Ritchie. 
A  Study  of  Nelson.    W.  O'Connor  Morris. 
The  Farmer's  Friends,    C.  Paricinson. 
The  Prospects  of  Greater  France.    H.  A  Perry. 
A  Local  Historian.    G.  C.  Macaulay. 
Henry  Schliemann.    Percy  Gardner. 

Magazine  of  American  History.— April. 

The  ''Chesapeake "and  Lieutenant  Ludlow.     Robert  Ludlov 

Fowler. 
Defense  of  Captain  John  Smith.    Hon.  Wm.  Wirt  Henry. 
Partisanship  in  Olden  Time.    Hon.  Horatio  King. 

Methodist  New  Connexion. — ApriL 

Methodism :  Its  Characteristics  and  Prospects. 

Here  and  There  in  Italy.    Notes  of  a  Tour  in  18B0.    E.  Wright 

Monist.— April. 

The  Factors  of  Evolution.    Joseph  Le  Conte. 

The  PhjTsiognomy  of  the  Anarchists.    Prof.  Cesare  Lombroso. 

Innovation  and  Inertia  in  the  World  of  Psycholc^^'.  Prof.  Ceaaiv 

Lombroso. 
The  Question  of  Duality  of  Mind.    R.  Meade  Bache. 
Immortality.    Dr.  George  M.  Gould. 
Sensations  and  the  Elements  of  Reality.    Prof.  Ernst  Mach. 
Feelings  and  the  Elements  of  Feelings.    The  Editor. 
The  Modem  Literature  of  Italy  since  1870.    C.  Lombroso. 

Month.— April. 

The  Financial  Situation  in  Italy.    J.  A.  C.  Colclougfa. 
The  Jesuit  Missions  in  Bengal. 

Whitman's  Defects  and  Beauties.    William  O'Leaiy  Curtta 
The  Abolition  of  Serfdom   in  Germany.     Very  Rev.  Osaoo 
Brownlow. 

Monthly  Packet.    April. 

Greek  Forerunners  of  Christ.    H.    Rev.  Peter  Lill. 

Ballads  and  the  Border  Country. 

Studies  in  German  Literature.    IV.    M.  Watson. 

Murray's  Magazine.    April. 

Australian  Federation.    W.  Basil  Worsfold. 

Gray  and  his  Letters.    J.  C.  Bailey. 

State  Reformation  of  Criminals.    Alexander  Winter. 

Social  Bath  in  the  Last  Century.    Chap.  H.    Mrs.  A.  Phillips 

Towards  the  Willanora  Billabong.    Morley  Roberts. 

Newbcry  House  Magazine.    April. 

Parochial  Missions.    Rev.  G.  E.  Mason. 

Prayers  for  the  Dead.    I.    Rev.  T.  W.  Belcher. 

The  Chalice  of  Archbishop  Sancroft.    Rev.  El.  C.  Hopper. 
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A  Foreign  Ambassador's  View  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Church 

Policy.    W,  J.  Hardy. 
Humorous  Divines.    Rer.  Qeo.  Huntins^ton. 
The  Churchyard  of  Old  St.  Paul's.    H.  W.  Brewer. 
Sun-dials.    Hev.  T.  F.  Thistleton-Dyer. 
Through  Canada  with  a  Kodak.    Lady  Aberdeen. 

New  Bnglander.— April. 

Caucus  Legislation.    Linton  Satterthwait. 

( ollege-bred  Men  in  Political  Life.    Prof.  Wlnthrop  D.  Sheldon. 

Present  Tendencies  in  German  Philosophy.    Arthur  Fairbanks. 

The  Storage  of  Electrical  Energy.    Alexander  Jay  Wurts. 

The  Election  Controversy  in  Connecticut.    Hon.  Lynde  Harrison. 

The  Late  Election  in  Connecticut.    Prof.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin. 

The  Qubematorial  Controversy  in  Connecticut.  Henry  T.  Blake. 

New  England  Magasine.— April. 

United  States  Patent  System.    James  Shepard. 
Canadian  Art  and  Artists.    W.  Blackburn  Harte. 
The  University  of  France.    W.  L.  Montague. 
Personal  Recollections  of  Schliemann.    Hon.  Chas.  K.  Tucker- 
man. 
Later  History  of  Electricity.    George  Herbert  Stockbridge. 
WiDter  Birds  In  New  England.    Granville  B.  Putnam. 
Hopedale  and  its  Founder.    Lewis  G.  Wilson. 
History  of  Historical  Writing  In  America.    IV.    J.  F.  Jameson. 
Where  are  Vinland  and  Norumbega?    Alice  L.  Clark. 

The  New  Review.— April. 

An  April  Fool :  a  Poem.    Alfred  Austin. 

The  Labor  Commission  and  its  Duties.    Tom  Mann. 

The  Science  of  Fiction.    Paul  Bourget,  Walter  Besant,  Thomas 

Hardy, 
^liat  Can  be  Done  for  our  Country  Villages  ?   A.  H.  D.  Acland. 
Stray  Memories.    Ellen  Terry. 
A  Model  City;  or,  Reformed  London,  n.— Drainage.    Arthur 

Arnold. 
Relif^ion  and  Personal  Insight.    Norah  Gibble. 
Elementary  Education  and  the  Free  School  Question.  The  Dean 

of  Saint  Paul's. 
Exercise  and  Training.    Sir  Morell  3Iackenzie,  M.D. 
Books  and  Plays.    Justin  Huntly  McCarthy. 

Nineteenth  Century.— April. 

The  Seamy  Side  of  Australia.    Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue. 

Mutual  Aid  Among  Savages.    Prince  Krapotkln. 

Slum  Mothers  and  Death  Clubs:  A  Vindication.  Edward  Berdoe. 

The  Story  of  Bianca  Cappello.    H.  Schutz  Wilson. 

Htate-made  Farmers.    William  E.  Bear. 

A  Stone  Book.    Miss  Bradley. 

The  Progress  of  Welsh  Disestablishment.    Rt.  Hon.  G.  Osborne 

Morgan. 
Is  it  to  be  a  Civil  War  ♦    A.  P.  Laurie. 
A  Department  of  Health.    Hon.  R.  Russell. 
A  Model  Dairy.    Eeil  of  Meath. 
Science  and  a  Future  Life.    Frederick  W.  H.  Myers. 
Five  Thousand  Miles  with  Range  Cattle.    Nele  Loring. 
Talleyrand's  Memoirs.    Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Acton. 
Prof.  Huxley  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll.    Duke  of  Argyll. 
Letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone. 

North  American  Review.— April. 

Wealth  and  its  Obligations.    CardinaCGIbbons. 

Pauperism  in  the  United  States.    Proi;  Richard  T.  Ely. 

The  Duty  of  the  Hour.    Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk. 

Mar-Vd  Women  in  Fiction.    M.  W.  Hazeltine. 

The  West  and  Railroads.    Sidney  Dillon. 

Men  of  the  Salisbury  Parliament.    Henry  W.  Lucy. 

Humors  of  the  Cookery  Book.    Agnes  Reppller. 

CiTllisation  and  Suicide.    William  Mathews. 

The  Best  Sign  of  Our  Times.    Emllio  Castelar. 

Overland  Monthly.- April. 

Dairying  in  California.    F.  E.  Sheldon. 

Row  We  Gave  a  Name  to  Tennessee  Cove.    F.  M.  Stocking. 

The  Sherman  of  Early  Days.    W.  C.  Little. 

Why  the  Political  Boss  Is  a  Power.    F.  I.  Vassault. 

Patriotism  and  School  Education.    C.  M.  Waage. 

The  Old  World  Judged  by  the  New.    James  D.  Phelan. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.— March. 

Political  Ideas  of  the  Puritans.    Prof.  H.  L.  Osgood. 

The  Case  of  the  Negro.    Rev.  Wm.  C.  Langdon. 

Compulsory  Insurance  in  Germany.    B.  W.  Wells. 

Kailroad  Problems  in  the  West.    Prof.  A.  O.  Warner. 

School -Book  Legislation.    Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks. 

Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics.    Prof.  J.  B.  Clark. 

Cunningham's  Growth  of  English  Industry.  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.— April. 
frtna  Freedom  to  Bondage.    Herbert  Spencer. 
A  Brief  History  of  the  Ohio  River.    Prof.  J.  F.  James. 
Btreet  Cleaning  In  Large  Cities.    Gen.  Emmons  Clark. 
Jndning  Children  for  Character.    Prof.  Henri  Marlon. 
What  Keeps  the  Bicycle  Upright  ?    C.  B.  Warring. 
"Of.  Huxley  on  the  War-Path.    The  Duke  of  Argjll. 


Social  Changes  in  California.    Charles  Howard  Shii  n. 
Race  InHuence  in  Disease.    Dr.  G.  Bernard  Hoffmeister. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.- April. 

The  Law  of  Three  Rents.    John  A.  Hobson. 

Distribution  as  Determined  by  a  Law  of  Rent.  Dr.  Adolf  Wagner. 

The  Gild  Merchant  in  England.    Wm.  Cunningham. 

Social  and  Economic  Legislation  of  the  United  States  in  1800. 

William  B.  Shaw. 
Marshall's  Principle  of  Economics.    Dr.  Adolf  Wagner. 
The  Single  Tax  and  the  Impdt  Unique.    Samuel  B.  Clarke. 
The  Cause  of  Interest.    David  I.  Green. 
Wages  and  the  Standard  of  Living.    C.  E.  Collet,  J.  Bonar. 
An  English  *'  Poor  Law  Reform  Association. "    Sidney  Webb. 
The  Need  of  New  Economic  Terms.    Simon  N.  Patten. 
The  Interest  Controversy.    Hugo  Bilgram. 

Scots  Magasine.— April. 

Educational  Reform  Gone  Mad.    Hely  Hutchinson  Almond. 
Home  Rule  for  Scotland.    Harry  Gow. 

Scribner's  Magasine.— April. 

Ocean  Passenger  Travel.    John  H.  Gould. 

A  Kangaroo  Hunt.    Birge  Harrison. 

Gaspar  Nufiez  d'Arce.    RolloOgden. 

The  Meaning  of  the  Dakota  Outbreak.    Herbert  Welsh. 

What  is  Right-Handedness  ?    Thomas  Dwight,  M.  D. 

Where  the  Ice  Never  Melts.    Robert  Gordon  Butler. 

Sunday  at  Home.— April. 
The  Ancient  Wooden  Churches  of  Norwav.   Thomas  F.  Willson. 
Social  Life  Among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.    Professor 

Sayce. 
Travancore  and  Christian  Missions.    Rev.  George  Cousins. 
Shall  we  give  up  Congregational  Singing  f    J.  Spencer  Curwen. 
The  Blind  Female  Annultv  Socletv.    Anne  Beale. 
Carmen  dylva.  Queen  of  Koumania.  , 

Fire  Worshippers  at  Kilauea. 

Sunday  Magaxine.— April. 

Mission  Indians  of  California.    Milton  Cariswell. 

The  Story  of  St.  Giles'  Christian  Mission.    Pearl  Fisher. 

John  Weslev.    Conclusion.    T.  B.  Stephenson,  D.D. 

Alexander  Macleod.    C^haracter  Sketch.    Rev.  John  Watson. 

The  Dominion  of  the  Bible.    Conclusion.    William  Wright. 

Voltaire  and  St.  Paul :  A  Contrast.    G.  Bamett  Smith. 

Chinese  Anomalies.    E  T.  C.  Werner. 

Composite  Photography.    A.  Campbell  Clark,  M.D. 

Oyster  Culture.    Alfred  J.  H.  Crespl. 

Temple  Bar.— April. 
W.  Eraser  Rae. 


Conclusion. 


The  Bard  of  Olney. 
Whist. 

Geological  Reminiscences.    O.  J.  VignoUee. 
Recollections  of  an  Octogenarian  Civil  Servant. 
H.  W.  Chisholm. 

Timehri . —December. 

The  Post  Office  In  British  Guiana  before  1860.    James  Rodway. 

Fireflies.    Lady  Blake. 

Statute  Law  Revision.    Dr.  J.  W.  Carrington. 

The  Necessity  of  Pure  AJr  for  Health.    E.  D.  Rowland. 

Notes  on  the  Geological  Reports  of  British  Guiana.   The  Editor. 

On  Parasites.    A.  T.  Ozzard. 

On  the  Upper  Berbice  River.    The  Editor. 

The  Bart)adoeB  Sugar  Cane  Experiments.    J.  B.  Harrison. 

United  Service.— April. 

The  Indian  Problem.    Maj.  W.  H.  Powell. 

History  of  the  Mormon  Rebellion,  1856-57.  Lieut.  W.  R.  Hamilton. 

The  Persian  Army.    Lieut.  John  J.  Brereton. 

Old  Regiments  or  the  British  Army.    Capt.  H.  D.  Smith. 

Admiral  David  D.  Porter.     Lieut.  F.  8.  Bassett. 

Ship-Steering.    R.  G.  M.  Browne. 

United  Service  Magazine.— April. 

The  War  Training  of  the  Navy.    Capt.  C.  P.  Fitzgerald. 
France  and  Germany,  or  1800  versus  ISTO:  A  Contrast.    Col.  G. 

B.  Malleson. 
The  Newest  Factor  in  Naval  Warfare.    O.  A.  Fry. 
Tactical  Guides  for  the  Cavalry  Division.   Capt.  G.  F.  Leverson. 
A  Victorious  Dutchman. 

Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  Volunteer  Infantry. 
Behind  the  Scenes  at  Haslar.    Lieut.  H.  N.  Shore,  R.  N. 
British  Outposts  In  Actual  Battlefields.    Col.  Cooper  King. 
Our  French  Contemporaries. 
The  Recruiting  Question    I.    By  a  Staff  Officer. 

Westminster  Review.— April. 

The  Rearguard  of  the  Christian  Army.    Geoffrey  Mortimer. 
Woman  and  Negro  Suffrage.    Ellen  Battelle  DIetrlck. 
The  Fetish  of  Charity.    Part  II.    Emily  Glode  Ellis. 
Marriage  Institutions.    William  Schooling. 
A  Zoologist  Among  the  Idealists.    Edward  Chamier. 
Ibsen's  '^  Brand."    Rev.  Richard  A.  Armstrong. 
Independent  Section : 
In  Darkest  England  and  the  Way  Out.    D.  M.  Stevenson. 
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ChJiMBe  Anomaliat,  E.  T.  C.  Werner,  8,  Apr. 
Christianity: 

Mr.  BelUmy  and  Christianity,  Anna  L.  Dawes,  AR,  Apr. 

On  Preaching  Christianity,  AR,  Apr. 
Church  and  Dissent  in  Wales,  Rev.  T.  L.  Williams.  NatR,  Apr. 
Church  and  State,  Relations  of.  Count  L.  Tolstoi,  FR,  Apr. 
arilixation.  Sir  H.  £.  Maxwell  on.  Black,  Apr. 
Civiliiation  and  Suicide,  William  Mathews,  NAR,  Apr. 
Clairvoyant,  With  a,  Mur,  Apr. 
OoUege-Bred  Men  in  Political  Life,  Prof.  W.  D.  Sheldon,  NE, 

Apr. 
Collins,  Willde,  and  Novelists  of  the  Day,  W.  J.  Johnston,  IrM, 

Apr. 
Golonuation  Report,  Arnold  White  on,  CR,  Apr. 
Common  Sense,  A  Critique  of.  Rev.  G.  S.  Lee,  BelM,  Apr. 
Ooniiro  Land,  Fetishism  in,  E.  O.  Qlave,  CM,  Apr. 
Oocfiregational  Sin^ng,  Shall  we  give  it  up  ?    J.  S.  Curwen, 

SunH,  Apr. 
Connecticut: 

Election  Controversies  in,  Hon.  L.  Harrison,  NE.  Apr. 

Election  in  Connecticut,  Prof.  Simeon  E.   Baldwin,  NE,  Apr. 

Qubematorial    Controversy   in    Connecticut,    H.    T.    Blake, 
NE,  Apr. 
Constitution.  The  Genesis  of  a  Written,  W.  C.  Morer,  AAPS,  Apr. 
Cookery-BooK,  Humors  of  the,  Agnes  Repplier,  NAR,  Apr. 
Copyright,  Anglo-American,  Sir  Fred.  Pollock,  CR,  Apr. 
CouDting-House,  The  University  vs.  the,  Henry  Clews,  BelM,  Apr. 
Country  Holidays  for  Town  Children,  w.  Paraons,  Scrlb,  Apr. 
Oowper,  Bard  of  Olney,  TB,  Apr. 

Criminals,  State  Reformation  of.  Alex.  Winter,  Mur,  Apr. 
Cunningham's  Growth  of  English  Industry,  W.  J.  Ashley,  P8Q, 

Mar. 
Dsiry  Experts  of  the  United  States,  BTJ,  Mar. 
Dairying  in  California,  F.  E  Sheldon.  OM,  Apr. 
Dairy  of  C.  Bolle,  Earl  of  Meath  on,  NC,  Apr. 
Dakota  Outbreak,  The  Meaning  of,  Herbert  Welsh,  Scrib,  Apr. 
Dancing,  The  Eldest  of  the  Aru,  Elizabeth  Bisland,  Cos,  Apr. 
Democracy,  Influence  of,  on  Literature.  E.  Goose,  CR,  Apr. 
Denmark's PopuUtion,  D.  K.  Dodge,  Ph.D..  GGM.  Apr. 
DeOuincey,  Early  Intercourse  of  the  Wordsworths  and,  H.  A. 

Page,  CM,  Apr. 
Diamonds:  True  History  of  the  Kohinoor,  V.  Ball,  EJ,  Apr. 
Diamonds,  Yams  About.  D.  G.  Adee,  Lipp,  Apr. 
Disease,  Race  Influence  in.  Dr.  G.  B.  Hoiimeister,  PS,  Apr. 
Disestablishment  in  Wales.    See  Wales. 
Diesterweg,  Adolf,  Henry  Cassel,  EdR,  Apr. 
D(^'  Home,  CSJ,  Apr. 
Domestic  Servants.    See  und«-  Servants. 

Domestic  Service,  Women  and,  Bfary  O.Humphreys,  Chaut,  Apr. 
Dramatic    and    L3rric   Matters,   Thoughts  on,    Fred  Lyster, 

BelM,  Apr. 
Drinking  Songs,  Old  English,  Miss  L.  A.  Smith,  GM,  Apr. 
Drive.  How  to,  GOP,  Apr. 

Duality  of  Mind,  The  Question  of,  R  Meade  Bache,  Mon,  Apr. 
Earth,  Last  Days  of,  Camille  Flammarion,  CR,  Apr. 
Easter.  Flowers  at.  Poem,  Hon.  Roden  Noel,  Ata,  Feb. 
Eastlaxe,  Chas.  L.,  J.  F.  Boyes  on,  ArtJ.  Apr. 
Ecclesiastical  Revolt,  England's.  Lamp,  Apr. 
Economics  in  Italy,  Instruction  in,  R  r.  Faulkner,  AAPS,  Apr. 
Economics,  Marshall's  Principles  of,  A.  Wagner,  QJEcon,  Apr. 
Economics,  Marshall's  Principles  of,  J.  B.  Clark,  PSQ,  Mar. 
Economic  Terms.  The  Need  of  New,  QJEcon,  Apr. 
Editorial  Horseplay,  Frederic  Harrison,  FR,  Apr. 
Education : 

Art  Education  in  Public  Schools,  James  McAlister,  EdR,  Apr. 

Pedagogic  Value  of  ZoOlogy.  S.^'A.  Forbes,  EdR,  Apr. 

Recollections  of  Round  Hill  School,  G.  E.  Ellis,  EdR,  Apr. 

Adolf  Diesterweg,  EdR,  Apr. 

Contemporary  Education  and  Thought  in  Great  Britain,  J.  G. 
Fitch,  EdR,  Apr. 

How  I  Was  Eklucated,  Hon.  John  DeLong,  Ed,  Apr. 

Moral  Education,  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D.,  Ed,  Apr. 

Our  Schools  and  their  Responsibilities,  J.  L.  Pickard.  Ed,  Apr. 

Student  Life  in  the  Lyc6e,  Paris,  Prof.  W.  L.  Montague,  Ed, 
Apr. 

Manual  Training,  Supt.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Ed,  Apr. 

State  Councils  of  Education,  A.  B.  Poland,  EdR,  Apr. 

The  Legal  Definition  of  a  School,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  EklR.  Apr. 

Movement  for  an  Einheitsschule  in  Germany,  L.  R.  Klemm, 
EdR,  Apr. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence,  Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  EdR, 
Apr. 

Elementary  Education  and  the  Free  School,  Dean  Gregory, 
NewR,  Apr. 

Educationiu  Reform  Gone  Mad.  Scots,  Apr. 
Egyptology,  Notes  on  Recent  Explorations,  A.  E.  Hudd,  Ant, 

Apr. 
Election  Bill,  The  Fate  of.  Senator  Geo.  F.  Hoar,  F,  Apr. 
Electrical  Energy  ^Storage  of,  A. ,.    Wurts,  NE,  Apr. 
Electricity,  Later  History  of,  Geo.  H.  Stockbridge,  NEM,  Apr. 
Elizabeth.  Queen.  Church  Policy  of,  W.  J.  Hardy,  NH,  Apr. 
English  people.  Intellectual  Development  of,  £.  A.  Freeman, 

Chant,  Apr. 
IGnglish,  Practical  Talks  on  Writing,  III.,  Prof.  Wm.  Minto, 
^    Chant,  Apr. 

Equality,  Social.  Leslie  Stephen,  LIE.  Apr. 
Euioal  Codes,  Thm  Religious  Element  in,  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  UE, 
Apr. 


Evolution,  The  Factors  of,  Joseph  liSConte,  Mon,  Apr. 

Exercise  and  Training,  Sir  M.  Mackenzie,  NewR,  Apr. 

Expectancy,  The  Spirit  of,  AR,  Apr. 

Farm  Kitchen,  In  a  Scotch,  Alexander  Gordon,  GM,  Apr. 

Faust,  Goethe's  Key  to,  AM,  Apr. 

Feelings  and  the  Elements  or  Feelings,  Dr.  Paul  Cams,  Mon,  Apr. 

Ferdinand,  Prince,  In  Rhodope  with,  J.  D.  Bourchier,  FR,  Apr. 

Fetishism  in  Congo  Land,  E.  J.  Glave,  CM,  Apr. 

Fiction: 
Science  of  Fiction,  W.  Besant  and  others,  NewR,  Apr. 
Politics  in  Fiction,  Black,  Apr. 
Brevity  in  Fiction,  F.  M.  Bird,  Lipp,  Apr. 
Elizabethan  Drama  and  the  Victorian  Novel,  T.  D.  Robb, 
Lipp,  Apr. 

Finance: 

Democratic  Profit  and  Loss  in  the  Silver  Issue,  G.  F.  Parker, 
BelM,  Apr. 

The  Cause  of  Interest,  David  I.  Green,  QJEcon,  Apr. 

The  Interest  Controversy,  Hugo  Bilgram,  QJEcon,  Apr. 
Fire  Worshippers  at  Kilauea,  SunH,  Apr. 
Flood  Plains  of  Rivers,  W.  J.  McGee,  F,  Apr. 
Formative  Influences,  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  F,  Apr. 
Freedom,  From,  to  Bondage,  Herbert  Spencer,  PS,  Apr. 
Fragrance,  Fine  Art  of,  L.  Bullock,  NatR,  Apr. 
France: 

The  French  Army,  Gen.  LewaL  Harp,  Apr. 

University  of  France.  W.  L.  Montague,  NEM,  Apr. 

Statesmen  of  France,  LH,  Apr. 

The  Savoy,  Dynasty,  the  Pope,  and  the  Republic,  CR,  Apr. 

Prospects  of  Greater  France,  H.  A.  Perry,  fifac,  Apr. 

In  the  Sunny  South,  J.  C.  Wills,  Ata,  Apr. 

France  and  Germany,  or  1806  vs.  1870,  Col.  G.  B.  Malleson,  USM, 
Apr. 

The  French  in  the  United  States,  P.  F.  DeGoumay,  Chaut,  Apr. 
Franchimont,  The  Castle  of,  Bessie  Parkes  Belloc.  I/unp,  Apr. 
French  Salons  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  Amelia  G. 

Mason,  CM,  Apr. 
Fresh  Air  Fund  of  America,  W.  Parsons,  Scrib,  Apr. 
Fmit-growing  In  New  South  Wales,  BTJ,  Mar. 
Garden  of  Death,  E.  Pyne,  NatR,  Apr. 
Geographical  Exhibit,  Brookljm  Institute,  J.  Cruikshank,  EdR, 

Apr. 
Geological  Reminiscenoes,  TB,  Apr. 

German  Philosophy,  Tendencies  in,  Arthur  Fairbanks,  NE,  Apr. 
Germany,  Compulsory  Insurance  in,  B.  W.  Wells.  PSQ,  Mar. 
Gibbons,  Cardinal,  on  Wealth  and  its  Obligation^NAR,  Apr. 
Gild  Merchant  In  England,  Wm.  Cunninirtiam.  QJKCon,  Apr. 
Girls,  A  Plea  for  Ugly,  E.  F.  Andrews,  Lipp,  Apr. 
Gloucester,  Interview  with  the  Dean  of,  and'  Portrait,  GT,  Apr. 
Gray  and  His  Letters,  J.  C.  Bailey,  Mur,  Apr. 
Greeley,  Horace,  Some  Familiar  Letters  by,  Joel  Benton,  Lipp, 

Apr. 
Greenlanji.  The  Danes  in,  John  R.  Spears,  GGM,  Apr. 
Guiana.  British: 

Statute  Law  Revision,  Dr.  J.  W.  Carrington,  Tim,  Dec. 

Notes  on  the  Qeo\of^caA  Reports,  Tim,  Dec 

The  Post  Omce  before  1860,  J.  Rodway,  Tim.  Dec. 
Harrison,  Frederic,  on  Mr.  Knowles  and  Elgin  Marbles,  FR, 

Apr. 
Harrow  School,  Dr.  H.  Montagu  Butler  and  others,  EI,  Apr. 
Hatching,  Artificial.  A.  Lockhart,  GOP,   Apr. 
Health,  Department  of,  Hon.  R  Russell,  NC,  Apr. 
Historical  writing  in  America,  J.  F.  Jameson,  NEM,  Apr. 
Hood,  Thomas,  Poet,  Punster,  and  Preacher,  Dr.  T.  U.  Dudley, 

Harp,  Apr. 
Hopedale  and  Its  Founder,  Lewis  G.  Wilson,  NEM,  Apr. 
Horace :  Character  Study  of,  A.  Rankine,  LH,  Apr. 
Horaiman,  F.  J.,  Tin.  Apr. 

Humorous  Divines,  Rev.  Geo.  Huntington,  NH.  Apr. 
Huxley,  Prof.,  on  the  War-path,  Duke  of  Argyll,  PS,  Apr. 
Huxley,  Prof.,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  NC,  Apr. 
Hydrogen.  Peroxide  of.  As,  Feb. 
Ibsen's  ^' Brand."  WR,  Apr. 

Ice,  Where  the.  Never  Mefts,  Robt.  Gordon  Butler,  Scrib,  Apr. 
Illusions,  Mrs.  lornn  Linton,  FR,  Apr. 
Immortality.  Dr.  George  M.  Gould.  Mon,  Apr. 
In  Darkest  England.    See  under  Salvation  Army. 
India:  The  Hindoo  Marriage  Agitation,  F.  Pincott,  NatR  Apr. 
Indian  Problem,  MaJ.  W.  H.  Powell,  US,  Apr. 
Indian  Students  and  English  InfluMices,  J.  Koutledge,  IrM,  Apr. 
Industry,  Cunningham's  Growth  of  English,  W.  J.  Ashley,  PSQ, 

Mar. 
Insurance  in  Germany,  Compulsory,  B.  W.  Wells,  PSQ,  Mar. 
Ireland :  What  About  Irelana?    Black,  Apr. 
Irrigation  in  the  United  States,  Emil  Diebitsch,  GGM,  Apr. 
Italian  Country  House,  A.D.  1490-1900,  Dr.  8.  Evans,  Long,  Apr. 

Itoly: 

Modem  literature  of  Italy  since  1870,  C.  Lombroso.  Mon,  Apr. 

The  Financial  Situation,  J.  A.  C.  Colclough,  M,  Apr. 

The  Savoy  Dynasty,  the  Pope  and  the  Republic.  CK,  Apr. 
Japan,  An  unexplored  Comer  of,  Perclval  Lowell,  AM,  Apr. 
Jephson,  A.  J.  M.,  on  Relief  of  Capt.  Nelson,  Scrib,  Apr. 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  AM,  Apr. 
Journalists.  Young  Women  as,  G.  H.  Pike,  OOP,  Apr. 
Kangaroo  Hunt,  Birge  Harrison,  Scrib,  Apr. 
King's  College,  Theology  at,  CR  Apr. 
Kohinoor,  True  History  of.  Dr.  V.  Ball,  E3,  Apr. 
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School,  Preventive  Work  and  a  Model,  M.  M.  G.  Dana,  LAH,  Apr. 
Science  and  a  Future  Life,  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  NC,  Apr. 
Scotland: 

Question  of  Small  Holdings,  A.  J.  Campbell,  Lad,  Apr. 

Scotch  Farm  Kitchen,  Alex.  Gordon,  GM,  Apr. 

Home  Rule,  H.  Qow,  Scots,  Apr. 
Scott,  Sir  Waiter,  Heroines  of,  Mac.  Apr. 
Sensations  and  the  Elements  of  Reality,  Prof.  Ernst  Mach,  Mon, 

Apr. 
Sentiency,  The  Growth  of,  MaJ.  J.  W.  Powell,  F.  Apr. 
Service,  The  Problem  of  Domestic.  F.  McLaughlin,  NatR,  Apr. 
Sherman,  Early  Days  of,  W.  C.  Little,  OM,  Apr. 
Ship-Steering,  R  G.  M.  Browne,  US,  Apr. 
Slum  MoUiers  and  Death-Clubs,  Dr.  £.  Berdoe,  NC,  Apr. 
Smith,  Defense  of  Captain  John,  Wm.  Wirt  Henry,  MAH,  Apr. 
Social  Equality,  Leslie  Stephen,  IJE,  Apr. 
Social  and    Economic  Legislation  of  the  U.  S.  in  1S90,  W.  B. 

Shaw,  QJEcon,  Apr. 
Sofia  Revisited.  G.  a  Lefevre,  CR,  Apr. 
Solomon  Islands.  Facts  about,  Hugo  Zoller,  GGM,  Apr. 
South  America,  Needed  Exploration  in,  C.  DeKalb,  GGM,  Apr. 
Spence,  Dean,  OT,  Apr. 
Staei,  Madame  de,  w.  E.  H.  Lecky,  F,  Apr. 
St.  Ellas,  Mount,  Two  Expeditions  to,  F.  Schwatka  and  I.  C. 

Russell,  CM,  Apr. 
St  Giles's  Christian  Mission,  A  Glorious  Work.  SunM,  Apr. 
St.  PauPs,  Old,  Churchyard  of,  H.  W.  Brewer,  NH,  Apr. 
Street  Cleaning  in  Large  Cities,  Gen.  E.  Clark,  PS,  Apr. 
Suicide,  Civilization  and,  Wm.  Matthews,  NAJR,  Apr. 
Suffragre,  Woman's,  A  Symposium,  Chaut,  Apr. 
Sugar.  Barbadoes  Exx)enments,  J.  B.  Harrison,  Tim,  Dec. 
Sun-Dials,  Rev.  T.  F.  Thistleton-Dyer,  NH,  Apr. 
Sun's  Heat  Radiation,  A  NewTheorv,  W.  OofT,  NatR,  Apr. 
Superintendence,  Department  of,  wm.  H.  Maxwell.  EdR,  Apr. 
Switzerland,  The  Referendum  in,  J.  W.  Sullivan,  Chaut,  Apr. 
Tales,  Moral,  Clara  E.  Collet,  IJE,  Anr. 
Talleyrand  Memoirs,  Lord  Acton  on,  wC,  Apr. 
Taxation,  Croolced,  Thomas  G.  Shearman,  A,  Apr. 
Tenn^»ee  Cove,  How  it  was  Named,  F.  M.  Stocking,  OM,  Apr. 
Terry,  Ellen,  Stray  Memoirs  by,  NewR,  Apr. 
Theatres  ana  the  Drama : 

Court  Theatre  of  Meiningen^Dr.  Charles  Waldstein,  Harp,Apr. 

Gibeonites  of  the  Stage,  C.  H.  Lepplngton,  NatR,  Apr. 

Elizabethan  Drama  and  Victorian  Novel,  T.  D.  Robb,  Lipp, 
Apr. 

The  Japanese  Theatre,  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore,  Cos,  Apr. 
Theocritus,  Second  Idyll  of,  J.  A.  S/monds.  FR,  Apr. 
Theology  at  King's  College.  Prof.  Momerie,  CR,  Apr. 
Tolstoi,  Count  L.,  on  Church  and  State,  FR,  Apr. 
Trades-Unionism  and  Utopia,  W.  H.  Mallock,  F,  Apr. 


Tramps  and  their  Ways,  GM,  Apr. 
Touring  Clubs,  CJ,  Apr. 
Trinidad  Island  and  Its  Treasure,  CJ,  Apr. 
Truth,  The  Criterion  of,  Mon,  Jan. 
Tudor.  Mary,  Sarah  Tytler,  GOP,  Apr. 
United  States: 

The  President's  Office  and  Home,  G.  G.  Bain,  Cos,  Apr. 

Pauperism  in  the  United  States,  Prof.  T.  Ely,  NAK,  Apr. 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  Erastus  Winoan,  CR.  Apr. 
University  vs.  Counting-House,  Heniy  Clews,  BelM.  Apr. 
University  of  France,  w.  L.  Montague,  NEM,  Ai»r. 
Villages,  What  Can  be  Done  for  Them?  A.  H.  D.  Ackland, 

NewR,  Apr. 
VInland  and  Norumbega,  Where  are,  Alice  L.  Clark,  NEBi,  Apr. 
Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  w.  J.  Stillman,  CM,  Apr. 
Virginia  Mines  and  American  Railf,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 

FR,  Apr. 
Volunteers,  Suggestions  for  Improvement,  USM,  Apr. 
Wales: 

Disestablishment,  G.  O.  Morgan,  NO,  Apr. 

Church  and  Dissent,  Rev.  T.  L.  WiUlams,  NatR,  Apr. 
Washington  and  Frederick  the  Great,  M.  D.  Conway,  CM,  Apr. 
Wealth  and  Its  Obligations,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  NAR,  Apr. 
Wealth  Concept,  The,  Chas.  A.  Tuttle,  AAPS,  Apr. 
Wesley,  John,  Dr.  T.  B.  Stephenson,  SunM,  Apr. 
Wessex  Folk,  H.,  Thomas  Hardy,  Harp,  Apr. 
Westminster  Abbey,  Miss  Bradley,  NC,  Apr. 
Whitman,  Walt,  His  Defects  and  Beauties,  W.  O'L.  Curtis,  M, 

Apr. 
Wimboume,  Dr.  A.  J.  H.  Crespi,  GM,  Apr. 
Wisconsin,  The  State  of,  Hon.  W.  F.  Vilas,  Harp,  Apr. 
Women  and  Women's  Work: 

Woman's  Suffrage,  a  Symposium,  Chaut,  Apr. 

Saleswomen   and    Domestic  Service,  Mary  G.  Humf^ireyB, 
Chaut,  Apr. 

How  Marriage  Affects  a  Woman's  Wages,  Leila  R.  Sawtelle, 
Chaut,  Apr. 

Married  Women  in  Fiction,  M.  W.  Hazeltine,  NAR,  Apr. 

Young  Women  as  Journalists,  G.  O.  Pike,  GOP,  Apr. 

Woman's  Work  in  the  American  Churoh,  Mrs.  M.  A.  E.  Twing, 
ChR,  Apr. 

Emancipation  of  Seamstresses.  Anne  Beale.  GOP,  Apr. 

Woman  and  Negro  Suffrage,  Ellen  B.  Dietrick,  wR,  Apr. 

Girlhood  in  Italy,  Fanny  Z.  Salzaro,  lU,  Apr. 

Noble  Work  Done  by  Noble  Women,  Countess  of  Meath,  GT, 
Apr. 
Writing  English,  Talks  on.  Prof.  Wm.  Minto,  Chaut,  Apr. 
Wood-Carving  for  Boys,  Fred.  Miller,  BOP,  Apr. 
Yachting,  Model,  in  1890  and  1891,  BOP.  Apr. 
Zoologist,  A,  Among  the  Idealists,  E.  Chamier,  WR,  Apr. 


THE  JUNE  NUMBER. 

The  June  number  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  will  contain  as  its  character  sketch  for  the  month  a  notable 
article  upon  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.  This  article  has  been  prepared  in  Rome  for  The  Review  by  an  Italian 
journalist  of  the  highest  rank,  whose  knowledge  of  affairs  at  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  domestic  life  and  official 
methods  of  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  both  accurate  and  intimate.  The  sketch  will  have  a  very  peculiar 
timeliness  in  that  it  will  give  an  exposition  of  the  views  and  policies  of  the  Vatican  regarding  the  foremost  questions 
of  the  day. 

The  various  departments  of  The  Review  will  be  up  to  the  high  standard  of  excellence  to  which  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  magazine  to  adhere.  Among  other  special  features,  there  will  be  an  article  showing  the  progress  of  Ballot 
Reform  in  the  United  States,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  legislation  enacted  by  various  State  Legislatures  in  the 
current  year  in  further  adoption  of  the  Australian  system. 


CLUBBING  PRICES. 


In  Clubs  of  five,  fxo.oo  and  ONE  copy  free  ;  which  is  six  copies  for  fio.oo. 

In  Clubs  of  nine,  $i8.oo  and  TWO  copies  free,  which  is  elt/en  copies  for  f  18.00 ;  or,  this  Club  might  be 
secured  on  the  basis  of  ten  subscribers  at  f  1.80  each,  and  one  copy  free. 
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Astor  Place,  New  York. 


NEW  ENGLAND  LOAN  AND  TRUST  COMPANY. 

ORGANIZATION. 

This  Company  began  business  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  February,  1876,  and  was  incorporated  under  the 
general  statutes  of  that  State  in  September,  1882. 

OFFICES. 

Its  offices  are  at  160  Broadway,  New  York  City;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  The  principal  agencies  are  The  Real  Estate  Trust  Company,  1340  Chestnut  Street.  Philadel- 
phia, and  Messrs.  Townsend.  Whelen  &  Company,  300  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  There  is  also  an 
agency  in  Edinbtirgh  and  arrangements  are  nearly  completed  for  an  2^ency  in  London. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Directors  are  G.  W.  Marquardt,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  G.  W.  Marquardt  &  Sons,  Wholesale  Jewelry  Dealers, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  John  Wyman.  Esq.,  Retired  Dry  Goods  Mercnant.  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  W.  W.  Witmer, 
Vice-President  of  the  Company,  Des  Moines.  Iowa ;  E.  D.  Samson,  Esq ,  Attorney  of  the  Company,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa ;  E.  E.  Savage,  Esq.,  President  Provident  Trust  Company,  Omaha,  Nebraska ;  Henry  Whelen, 
Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Townsend,  Whelen  &  Co.,  Bankers,  309  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  Frank  K.  Hippie.  Esq, 
President  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Co.,  of  Philadelphia;  Richard  B.  Ferris,  Esa,  Vice-President  Bank  of  New 
York,  N.  B.  A^  New  York ;  W.  F.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Company,  160  Broadway, 
New  York ;  D.  O.  Eshbaugh,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Company,  160  Broadway,  New  YorlL 

CAPITAL. 

When  the  business  be^an  it  was  conducted  as  an  agency  and  little  capital  was  needed.  More  capital 
has  been  put  in  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  demands  of  increasing  business.  The  capital  is  now 
$710,000,  and  the  accumulations  in  addition  to  capital  about  $100,000. 

BUSINESS. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  is  invested  from  time  to  time  in  mortgages  which  are  first  liens  upon  real 
estate  in  Iowa,  Western  Missouri,  and  Eastern  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  takine  of  these  mortgs^^  and 
the  sale  of  them  and  of  debentures  based  upon  them,  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  choice  municipalbonds, 
is  the  business  of  the  Company. 

BANKING  CONNECTIONS. 

These  are :  The  Bank  of  New  York  (National  Banking  Association)  and  The  Chemical  National  Bank, 
both  of  New  York ;  Messrs.  Townsend.  Whelen  &  Company  and  The  Real  Estate  Trust  Company,  of 
Philadelphia ;  The  Des  Moines  Savings  Bank  of  Des  Moines,  and  The  Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Kan- 
sas City.     Also  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland.  Limited,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

EARNINGS. 

Dividends  of  2%  each  quarter  or  S%  per  annum  have  been  paid  since  incorporation,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  earnings  has  been  capitalized. 

PATRONS. 

They  number  between  two  and  three  thousand,  and  amon^  them  are  manyr  of  the  oldest  and  most  con- 
servatively managed  Insurance  and  Trust  Companies.  Savings  Banks,  Universities,  Colleges  and  other 
institutions  of  learning  and  benevolence,  and  many  guardians  and  trustees  of  estates,  and  some  of  the  most 
prominent  financiers  of  the  country. 

GROWTH. 

The  volume  of  the  business  has  steadily  increased  from  the  beginning.  Up  to  January,  1891,  the  invest- 
ments of  the  Company  for  its  patrons  aggregated  $16,000,000.  It  had  collected  and  returned  to  investors 
$6,459,831  of  principal  and  about  $3,200,000  of  interest,  leaving  $9,666,370  of  mortgages  outstanding. 

RULES. 

Lend  only  in  localities  where  a  diversity  of  crops  is  raised.  Lend  only  in  localities  where  the  success  of 
farming  is  thoroughly  demonstrated.  Lend  only  on  property  of  good  character  and  surroundings  with  per- 
fect tide.  Lend  only  to  thrifty,  prosperous  borrowers.  Lend  only  on  property  which  has  been  examined  by 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Company  or  by  some  competent  man  who  gets  precisely  the  same  pay  whether  the 
loan  is  made  or  declined.  Limit  the  business  done  to  such  proportions  that  tne  officers 
can  oversee  and  supervise  every  bit  of  it. 

SECURITIES. 

The  Company  offers  three  kinds. 

FIRST  MORTGAGES  covering  improved  farms  or  city  property  in  the  localities  mentioned.  These 
range  in  amount  from  $200  to  $50,000.  and  run  from  five  to  ten  years.  They  bear  interest  at  6jf,  payable 
semi-annually  by  coupon  at  the  Company's  office,  160  Broadway,  New  York. 

DEBENTURES. — These  are  a  5-10  bond  bearing  6%  interest,  payable  semi-annually  at  the  Bank  of 
New  York,  N.  B.  A.  They  are  issued  in  series  of  $100,000  Each  series  is  secured  by  mortgages  of  the 
same  character  as  those  offered  for  sale,  amounting  to  $102,000.  deposited  with  the  Fanner's  Loan  &  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  City  as  Trustee. 

MU>nCIPAL  BONDS.— These  are  usually  issued  to  build  school-houses,  bridges,  court-houses,  etc 
and  bear  from  4%  to  5^^.  No  bonds  are  bought  or  sold  the  legality  of  which  has  not  been  carefully  inves- 
tigated by  the  Company's  counsel. 

HOW  OBTAINED. 

The  securities  of  the  Company  and  full  information  respecting  them  may  be  obtained  at  its  office,  160 
Broadway,  or  through  any  of  the  Company's  bankers  or  agents.- 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


A  Onat  '^^  ^®^  Orleans  incident  has  continued 
Object  to  hold  the  public  attention  as  the  central 
Leston.  tj^eme  of  the  year ;  and  it  bi^ds  frfir  to 
have  proven  itself  the  most  significant  and  fruitful 
event,  as  an  object  lesson,  that  has  for  a  long  time 
affected  the  real  life  of  the  American  people.  Out  of 
it  is  emerging  a  revival  of  Americanism.  The 
blinded  eyes  of  millions  of  American  citizens  are 
suddenly  opening  to  a  perception  of  the  folly  and 
danger  of  a  further  encouragement  of  undesirable 
immigration.  If  America  owes  anything  to  the 
world,  it  owes  first  of  all  the  duty  of  preserving  at 
their  highest  and  best  the  fundamental  institutions 
of  American  society  and  government.  Yet  we  have 
been  not  only  allowing,  but  even  actively  stimu- 
lating, by  free  gifts  of  our  public  lands  and  by  vari- 
ous other  means,  the  influx  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  of  alien  races  and  strange  languages,  and 
have  been  giving  the  privileges  of  full  citizenship  to 
these  people,  regardless  of  all  questions  as  to  their 
fitness.  So  little  value  have  we  seemed  to  set  upon 
American  citizenship,  in  giving  away  its  privileges, 
that  the  new-comers  themselves  have  received  the 
investiture  with  careless  indifference.  In  many 
States,  all  that  is  required  of  an  immigrant  is  a  few 
months'  residence  and  a  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  a  naturalized  citizen.  In  Mi?  nesota,  for  ex- 
ample, the  period  is  only  four  months.  A  company 
of  Czech,  or  Polish,  or  Italian  pauper  laborers,  abso- 
lutely illiterate  and  of  undesirable  morals,  may 
leave  their  native  country  in  midsummer  and  arrive 
in  Minnesota  in  time  to  participate  in  the  Novem- 
ber elections  for  local.  State,  and  Federal  oflScers.  In 
various  States  the  period  of  residence  is  six  months 
— two  months  longer  than  in  Minnesota.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  scandalous  cheapness  at  which 
our  citizenship  is  held,  let  it  be  said  that  these  new- 
comers in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  instances  never 
take  the  trouble  to  complete  their  naturalization  by 
obtaining  their  *  *  second  papers ' '  at  the  end  of  the 
requisite  five  yeara'  term  of  residence.  Having  once 
declared  their  intention,  they  are  permitted  to  acl  as 
citizens  and  there  the  process  rests.     It  is  time  that 


American  citizenship  were  conferred  upon  foreign- 
ers only  as  a  proud  distinction  in  cases  of  approved 
merit.  The  test  should  include  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  our  political  system  ;  a  good  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing  acquaintance  with  the  English 
language;  an  industrial  standing  well  removed 
from  pauperism,  and  a  record,  antecedent  and  pres- 
ent, that  is  wholly  free  from  criminal  stain.  The 
several  States  should  decline  henceforth  to  admit 
foi-eignere  to  political  privileges  until  they  have 
completed  theii  naturalization  as  American  citizens. 
It  is  a  shameful  scandal  that  any  of  the  New  Orleans 
Mafiates  had  been  admitted  to  American  citizenship ; 
but  it  is  even  more  scandalous  and  shameful  that 
there  should  have  been  so  great  uncertainty  as  to 
which  were  citizens  and  which  were  not.  In  olden 
times  it  was  no  light  thing  to  be  allowed  to  call 
one's-self  a  Roman  citizen.  The  American  people 
are  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  putting  a  value  on 
American  citizenship.  We  have  just  witnessed  the 
spectacle  of  numerous  Italian-bom  residents  who,  in 
spite  of  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
hAve  been  making  treasonable  appeals  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Italy  to  t  j£e  measures  against  their  adopted 
country.  They  remain  Italians  in  spirit,  language, 
and  sympathy.  Some  definite  and  cx)mparacively 
stringent  check  should  be  placed  upon  immigration, 
and  the  naturalization  laws  and  methods  especially 
should  imdergo  complete  reconstruction, 

Federai  ^h^  domestic  aspects  and  lessons  of  the 
Juris-  New  Orleans  incident  are  the  serious  and 
diction,  engrossing  ones.  The  diplomatic  aspect 
has  been  of  minor  consequence.  The  whole  world 
knows  that  Italy  had  no  grievance,  and  that  tlie  pre- 
tended concern  of  Signor  Rudini  was  affectation  and 
fustian,  for  purposes  of  local  Italian  politics.  Never- 
theless, there  is,  in  principle  and  form,  a  question  of 
theoretical  international  law  involved.  Professor 
Bryce,  M.P.,  an  Englishman  who  understands  the 
American  federal  system  perfectly,  has  this  month 
ably  discussed  the  legal  aspects  of  the  situation.  He 
is  wholly  right  in  maintaining  that  Congress  should 
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extend  to  the  Federal  courts  a  criminal  jurisdiction 
ia  cases  involving  rights  and  immunitiee  accorded  to 
foreigners  under  the  terras  of  treaties.  In  cases  of 
the  failure  of  justice  in  the  local  State  IribUDBls,  a 
foreign  power  might  have  a  casus  belli  against  the 
United  States.  Thus  Italy  might  now  deem  herself 
aggrieved  by  the  report  of  the  New  Orleans  grand 
jury,  which  declines  to  indict  any  nf  the  well-known 
participants  in  the  mob  that  aaaaaainated  the  Italian 
prisoners. 


and  naval  suppliee.  As  these  lines  are  writteo.  the 
b^innings  of  the  new  American  navy  are  Bcouring 
the  Pacific  coast,  north  and  south,  in  search  of  the 
Chilian  transport  steamer,  Itata,  which  has  escaped 
from  San  Di^^o  with  a  United  States  mai^al 
onboard.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Chili  has  fort 
number  of  years  been  a  naval  power  of  formidable 
strength,  and  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  Uie 
pant  it  lias  taken  advantage  of  our  lack  of  war-Bfaips 
to  treat  our  Government  with  marked  discourtesy. 
It  happens  that  the  Itata.  like  nearly  all  the  other 
vessels  of  the  Chilian  navy,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Congress  party,  the  so-called  insurgents.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Balmaceda's  party 
would  have  scrupled  either  to  use  this  country  as  a 
base  of  supplies,  or  to  disregard  the  formal  detenticn 
of  the  vessel  by  sailing  off  with  a  United  Stales 
deputy  marshal.  Yet  both  parties  are  fairly  entitled 
to  regard  themselves  as  poeeeesed  of  the  intemationil 
rights  commonly  accorded  to  belligerents.  And  the 
use  of  this  country  as  a  base  of  supplies,  together 
with  the  escape  of  a  vessel  that  has  been  shown  to 
have  violated  the  neutrality  laws,  renders  the  United 
States  liable,  to  the  aggrieved  belligerent  who  may 
suffer  thereby,  to  the  extent  of  heavy  damages.  The 
^,  (KM).  QOO  that  England  was  obliged  to  pay  us  m 
compensation  for  having  allowed  the  Alabama  to  bp 
fitted  out  in  her  waters,  is  a  reminder  that  we  are 
bound  to  exercise  effective  diligence  to  prevent  a 
similar  use  of  our  ports.  But  we  cannot  exercise 
the  effective  diligence  that  we  owe,  unless  we  have 
a  navy.  It  is  as  a  safeguard  of  peace  and  an  ad- 
junct of  a  policy  of  commercial  expansion  and  most 
neighborly  intematioDal  relations,  that  the  United 
States  needs  a  navy  of  numerous  and  swift  modem 


Another  ^^'th  '^  gi'eat  coast  line,  its 
Objaet  harbors,  its  series  of  incomparably  rich, 
LiaoB.  pmgperous,  and  populous  sea-board  cities, 
its  great  ocean  commerce,  and  its  inevitably  cxtend- 
iug  foreign  relations,  the  Unite<l  States  so  urgently 
neecls  a  modem  navy  that  the  fact  would  hardly 
Beem  to  refjuire  concrete  illustration  before  gaining 
common  acceptance.  Yet  public  opinion  was  only 
half-formed  on  that  subject  when  the  manner  and 
tone  of  the  Italian  (Jovemnient.  suggesting  a  remote 
{■oHsibility  of  war,  led  to  a  sharp  exposure  of  our 
naval  inefUciency.  and  tn  an  almost  universal  ap- 
proval of  the  Government's  |K>licy  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  ample  fleet  of  American  war-ships.  But, 
this  Italian  object-lesson  lias  been  quickly  followed 
by  a  still  more  convincing  one.  One  or  both  of  the 
warring  tactions  of  an  emtangulned  South  American 
republic  have  been  attempting  to  violate  tlie  neutral- 
ity i>f  this  coimtry  by  using  it  as  a  l>a8e  of 


^litrlft    ' 


e  of  Du^^uj 


,  Tlie  new  interest  In  South  Americaa 
affairs  begins  to  make  us  reflect  in  the 
CMii,  United  States  how  densely  ignorant  we 
have  long  been  of  our  neighbors  and  of  all  their  ways 
and  works.  Witliin  the  compass  of  two  decades,  the 
male  population  of  two  or  three  South  American  re- 
publics has  been  well-nigh  exterminated  in  fierce 
warfare:  hut  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
known  little  and  seemingly  cared  tittle  about  it  all. 
The  war  in  Chili  had  scarcely  seized  the  attention  of 
our  public  until  the  Itata  incident  occurred.  And 
even  now,  after  that  war  lias  been  raging  for  fire 
months,  very  few  people  seem  to  poisess  a  clear  ides 
of  its  cau!ies  and  significance. 

Tlie  Cliilian  president  is  elected  for  five  years  apd 
is  not  eligible  for  a  secimd  term.  Jose  Manuel  Balma- 
ce<la  came  into  the  oBice  in  1S86,  his  election  beinK 
a  triumph  for  the  popular  jiarty  as  against  the  oM 
aristocratic  families  who  Iiad  long  held  most  of  tlie 
projierty  of  Chili  and  had  managed  to  keep  pnlitinl 
power  in  their  hands  as  a  sort  of  oligarchy.  Tbf 
eucces.sful  war  againtt  Peru  some  years  ago  had  tbe 
effect  to  develop  strength  in  the  common  people ;  mkI 
Baliimce<lu  came  forward  as  the  leader  of  the 
^'masses"    against  the   "classes."      Through  hit 
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ways  customary  for  all  parties  to  treat  with  rmpect 
their  own  foreign  ofBce  in  its  attempts  to  uphold  na- 
tional int«reslB.  It  liaa  not  commonly  been  so  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  not«  an  im- 
provement ia  this  respect,  Quit«  apart  from  tlie 
merits  of  the  Behring  Sea  question,  it  is  most  signifi- 
cant and  praiseworthy  that  so  learned  and  influ- 
ential a  Democrat  as  the  Hon.  E.  J.  Phelps,  lately 
American  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  should 
come  more  ably  than  any  other  man  to  the  defense  of 
Mr,  Blaine's  position ;  and  it  ia  also  a  mark  of  chiv- 
alry and  patriotism  in  American  politics  that  Mr. 
Bayard,  who  preceded  Mr.  Blaine  as  Mr.  Clevelaud's 
Secretary  of  Stat«.  should  publicly  and  cordially 
support  Mr.  Blaine's  policy  in  the  Italian  discussion. 

ji^^  Even  more  conspicuously  has  tliis  higher 
.  PrtiiainfM  tone  of  American  patriotism  am!  this  wel 
""'  come  abatement  of  partyrancor  been  man 
,  ifeBted  at  every  point  in  tlie  President's  proltmged 
I  and  remarkable  tour  tlirough  the  South  and  far  West. 
To  deny  the  great  public  utility  of  this  tour  would  be 
to  lack  botli  perception  and  imagination.  President 
Harrison's  brilliant  and  felicitous  speeches  have  won 
universal  praise,  and  his  thoroughly  cordial  recep- 
tion by  political  opponents  luts  so  stimulated  senti- 
ments of  mutual  respect  and  of  generous  forbearance 
that  something  like  an  era  of  univei'sal  good-feeling 
has  dawned,  at  least  for  the  moment.  In  the  White 
House  the  President  is  not.  according  to  convention- 
alities,, wholly  free  to  disclose  frankly  from  dsy  tn 
day  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  his  views  ui>on 
questions  of  national  policy.  The  tour  has  given  him 
opportunity  to  talk,  over  the  heads  of  his  local  au- 
diences, to  the  whole  people ;  and  he  has  at  Galveston, 
San  Francisco,  andelsewhere,  expressed  deferentially 
but  unmistakably  his  convictions  regarding  numer- 
ous subjects  relating  chiefly  to  the  development  of 
American  industries,  commerce,  sliippiug.  and  for- 
eign int«rcouiBe.  The  speeches  have  evidently  in- 
fluenced public  opinion, 

HKlerBclia  "^'^  Administration's  reciprocity  policy 
wtu  continues  to  show  signs  of  large  practical 
apBin.  reanlta.  Tliere  has  been  announced  the 
practical  completion  of  a  treaty  negotiate  at  Madrid 
between  Mr.  Foster  and  the  Spanish  ministry  for  the 
promotion  of  our  trade  with  Cuba  and  the  re^t  of  the 
Spanish  West  Indies.  The  policy  of  Spain  lias  been 
that  of  the  largest  possible  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
her  colonies,  and  the  United  States  has  been  buying 
,  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  in  the  face  of  the  most  oppres- 
sive discriminating  duties  against  our  flour  and  otlier 
products  needed  in  the  West  Indies.  The  precise 
measure  of  the  concessions  Spain  now  agrees  to 
make  is  not  as  yet  officially  and  fully  disclosed ;  but 
it  is  known  that  great  advantageefor  American  trade 
have  l>ecn  gained.  And  not  only  will  tlie  Cubans  be 
benefited  but  Spain  will  also  indii'ectly  be  tl>e  richer 
for  this  recognition  of  the  needs  of  her  colonies. 

Spain  has  been  fortunate  in  having  at  the  helm  n 
statesman  who  holds  so  firmly  the  confidence  of  the 


people  that  concessions  which  would  hardly  have 
been  tolerated  if  another  had  proposed  them  will  be 
accepted  upon  his  assurance  that  Lhey  are  necessary. 
Premier  Canovas  del  Castillo  himself  has  negotiated 
the  new  treaty,  which  in  exciiange  for  the  continued 


free  admission  to  tlie  United  States  oi'  sugars,  molas- 
ses, coffee,  and  hides,  will  admit  free  to  the  Antilles 
a  great  number  of  our  law  and  manufactured  pro- 
ducts, and  will  greatly  reduce  the  present  high  duties 
on  our  cereals  and  flour. 

Hta-eomert  '^''''  '*  census  year  with  most  of  the  world. 
''^e  Every  weekbringsussomefreshstatistical 
'  "  '  result  arrived  at  by  the  enumerators  of  the 
census  of  the  United  States.  On  the  night  of  April 
5th,  the  census  was  taken  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  will  result  in  an  estimated  total  of  39,700,000,  or 
more  than  tliree  millions  increase.  The  returns  of 
Austria- Hungary,  published  last  month,  give  tlie 
population  as  41,171,190,  excluding  Bosnia,  an  in- 
crease in  ten  years  of  2,200.000.  The  census  of  Ger- 
many, taken  at  the  end  of  the  year,  is  now  known  to 
have  discovered  an  increase  in  five  years  of  2,505,096 
people,  making  ft  present  grand  total  of  40, 120,800,  as 
against  41,058,792  twenty  years  ago,  and  45,284,061 
ten  years  ago.  The  new  French  census  is  not  ex- 
pected to  show  much  gain,  yet  even  France  will  have 
at  least  a  million  more  mouths  to  feed  than  ten  years  , 
ago.  Russia's  quinquennial  enumeration  will  not  ' 
occur  until  next  year:  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Uie  gain  of  more  than  10,000,000  in  the  half  decade 
from  1882  to  1887  will  be  equaled  by  the  gain  from 
1887  to  1892;  so  that  we  may  estimate  20.000.000 
new-comers  for  the  Czar's  dominions.  Italy's  census 
wiU  be  taken  on  the  last  day  of  this  year,  and  it  is 
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in  New  Orleaca.  That  question  is  not,  as  Home  im- 
agine, whe^ier  or  Dot  a  diplomatic  rupture  will 
develop  into  an  interuational  breat^h ;  Dor  is  it  the 
much  more  important  question  of  the  teBponaibility 
of  the  central  government  for  the  enforcement  of 
treat;  obligatione  in  the  federated  States.  Tbeee 
inues  are  on  the  surface.  They  relate  to  the  mere 
nKchanism,  and  therefore  to  the  artificialities  of 
politics.  The  real  question  which  underlies  is  far 
more  solid  and  far  more  eerious.  That  question  is, 
vbether  the  United  States  of  America  is  or  is  not  to 


)^ 


Doletheploe. 
Id  tlieU 


re  pnpulatloD  ban  dl 


te  an  integral  portion  of  the  English -speaking  world. 
To  most  of  our  readers,  the  question  will  seem  almost 
as  absurd  as  if  it  were  to  be  asked  whether  the  men 
of  Kent  were  still  speaking  English.  But,  unfortuu- 
atelf ,  the  question  is  not  by  any  means  nonsensical. 
It  is  eerious,  and  it  is  becoming  urgent.  The  real 
Higni6cance  of  the  Mafia  incident  lies  in  the  kind  of 
buH'e-eye  lantern  which  it  has  tume<l  upon  the  extent 
to  which  the  Americans  are  lM>ing  Europeanized. 


This  is  a  vitaJ  matter  for  the  future  of  the 


United  States.  Language  la  the 
"""'"""'■  great  unifier  of  peoples.  Language 
aimplest  and  most  conspicuous  indication  of  nation- 


ality. The  American  commonwealth  is  poesiblo 
chiefly  because  ila  citizens  speak  one  tongue.  Should 
the  day  ever  dawn  when  the  American  people  are 
smitten  with  the  plague  of  Babel,  not  all  the  bloody 
cement  of  the  suppression  of  the  great  rebellion  will 
save  the  Union  ^m  disintegration.  The  tongues  of 
Europe  will  reproduce  the  political  divisions  of  the 
Old  World  in  the  New.  Hence,  it  might  be  logically 
argued  as  more  important  for  the  future  stability  <rf 
the  Bepublic  and  the  maintenance  of  tlie  homogeneity 
of  the  Union  to  exclude  every  immigrant  who  cannot 
speak  English,  than 
,  it  is  to  exclude  those 
who  know  our  lan- 
guage but  who  have 
got  a  penny  or  an  Im- 
;raut's  trunk.  This,  at 
lent,  is  manifestly  im- 
lible ;  but  if  the  non- 
;lish  speakers  cannot 
excluded,  they  ought 
r  to  be  admitted  on  con  , 
on  of  passing  an  exam- 
;ion,  Bay  in  a  couple  of 
rs.  in  the  language  of 
country  which  they 
r  home.  If,  after  that 
has  expired,  tliey  have 
ir  colloquial  purposes, 
be  people  under  whose 
to  live,  it  would  be 
a  if  they  could  be  in- 
ped  back  to  the  land 
ley  came.  Tliey  cer- 
t  in  any  case  be  natur- 
b  until  they  can  read 
'hich  the  laws  are  wiit- 
lustlce  is  administered. 
Convention  assembled 
h  to  begin  the  memor- 
closed  last  month  with 
vention  Act.SirGeorge 
and,  delivered  an  elo- 
of  the  race  in  Austral- 
ritish, ' '  he  said, ' '  held 
uui.  a  iiiuiu  I'l  -cii.uiiK.  t-jaiiiioet  all  mankind.  Come 
rag,  in  and  share  the  lands  of  Greater  Britain  as  if  they 
iDiahed  belonged  to  yourselves  equally  with  us,"  was  the 
invitation  addressed  to  Germans,  French.  Italians, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  etc.  But  it  was  an  invitation 
with  a  qualification.  They  were  to  be  invited  in 
order  to  be  welded  into  one  nation  in  the  melting-pot 
of  the  common  school.  They  meant  to  make  the 
language  of  England  tlie  language  of  themselves  and 
their  children.  The  Old  World  was  to  be  saved  by 
the  New  World  —  to  be  saved  by  Australia  and 
America,  where  they  everywhere  saw  the  same 
things  in  progress:  "One  language  for  mankind, 
one  faith,  the  same  laws,  the  same  literature,  all 
that  could  bind  men  together  in  one  great  mighty 
mass  for  the  common  good. "  "  Here  sat  the  people 
in  one  language. ' '    That  was  the  keynote,  and  ought 


the 
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diice.  He  "spoils  the  Egyptians,"  or  rather  the 
Turks,  and  now  having  amassed  a  fortune  estimated 
at  from  one  hundredtooaehuudred  and  fifty  millions 
of  doUais.  iie  proposes  to  tithe  it  for  the  purpoee  of 
carrying  out  a  new  exodua.  Itisstated  tliathehasput 
down  three  millions  sterling  as  a  beginning,  and  that 
Nr,  Arnold  White  has  been  commissiDned  to  ptay  the 
part  of  Caleb,  the  bod  of  Jephunneh,  and  spy  out  the 
Promised  Land.  One  thing  is  certain.  Mr.  White  will 
□otdiscover  the  new  Canaan  in  old  England.  He  ia 
desirous,  above  all  things,  of  deflecting  the  migration 
of  destitute  aliens  from  our  shores  to  lands  where  they 
can  be  planted  out  on  the  soil  with  room  to  live  and 
thrive.  There  will  be  no  slight  degree  of  curiosity  fett 
to  know  how  the  Russian  Pharaoh  will  welcome  the 
proposal  of  the  millionaire  Hoaes.  Madame  NovikolF 
has  departed  from  London  to  her  estate  in  Soutliem 
Russia,  leaving  behind  her  a  pamphlet  on  the  question, 
the  toneof  which  would  seem  intended  to  imply  that 
the  Muscovite  would  be  only  too  glad  to  be  rid  of  the 
Semitic  parasil«.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  it 
may  be  suspected  that  the  Czar,  like  his  prototype, 
will  find  plentiful  excuses  to  refuse  to  let  the  Children 
of  Israel  go.  Still,  the  masters  of  many  millions,  the 
lords  of  finance,  have  methods  of  persuasion  riot  less 
efllcacious  than  the  Ten  Plagues.  The  very  recent 
change  of  attitude  on  tjte  part  of  the  Rothschilds 
towards  the  Russian  government's  loans  has  the 
highest  significance  in  this  connection. 

FrmHir  ^°'  Bome  time  past  the  British  Empire  has 
Wan      been  !n  a  condition  of  unwont«d  peace. 

miiHila.  ^^  gates  of  its  temple  of  Janus  have 
seldom  been  closed  for  so  many  months  as  they  have 
been  since  the  present  Administration  took  office, 
I^st  month,  however,  England  had  no  fewer  than 
three  little  wars  going  on  at  three  frontier  points  of 
the  Indian  Empire.  One  punitive  enpedition  carried 
fire  and  sword  intothe  valleys  of  the  Miranzdi  tribes  in 
theeitreme  North-west,  while  at  the  other  extremity 
of  British  Asiatic  possessions,  Oeneral  Wolseley 
hunted  the  Burmese  Tsawba  across  the  Chinese  bouu 
dary.  Farmore  serious,  however,  than  either  the  Mir- 
anzai  expedition  or  the  Burmese  operations,  has  been 
the  disaster  which  overwhelmed  a  small  British  force 
at  &1anipur.  Manipur  ia  a  small  inde]>endent  state, 
lying  among  the  hills  between  India  and  Burmah, 
whose  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  its  own  people,  sub- 
ject to  the  tutelage  of  a  British  resident.  Of  late, 
however,  the  Senaputty  or  Jubraj,  who  seems  to  be 
the  real  ruler  of  Manipur,  seems  to  have  taken  too 
seriously  the  home  rule  permitted  to  native  stales 
OD  the  confines  of  India,  and  ventured  to  depose  the 
Maharajah,  replacing  him  by  another  who  was  more 
to  his  liking.  This  was  held  to  exceed  the  limits  of 
permissible  self-government,  and  Mr.  Quinton.  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Assam,  with  a  body-guard  of  450 
Ghoqrkas,  with  forty  rounds  of  cartridges  per  man. 
and  no  artillery,  set  out  for  the  capital  of  Manipur  in 
the  middle  of  March,  in  order  to  arrest  the  Senaputty, 
and  banish  him  for  a  tenii  of  years.  Mr.  Orimwood. 
the  Resident  at  the  capital.was  never  consulted  on  tlie 


subject,  and  it  seems  evident  fivm  the  subsequent 
disclosures  that  if  possible  he  would  have  restrained 
Mr.  Quinton  from  so  high-handed  an  exercise  of 
suzerain  power. 

j-^  Mr.  Quinton  took  his  own  way.  He  re- 
Manipur  sisted  -the  expostulations  of  the  Resident, 
™' "'  and  set  about  carrying  out  his  plana  for 
the  eeiiure  of  the  Senaputty,  He  was  invited  to  a 
conference  and  troops  were  told  off  to  arrest  him  as 
he  left  the  reception.  Unfortunately  for  the  success 
of  a  plan  which  savoured  somewhat  disagreeably  of 
treachery  against  a  de  facto  ruler  whose  hoepitaJity 
was  being  enjoyed,  the  Senaputty  suspected  the  trap, 
and  pleaded  sickness.  Then  it  was  resolved  to  seize 
him  in  his  palace.  He  had  B.OOO  men.  with  four 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  English  liad  450  Ghoorkas 
without  artillery  Anglo-Indians,  however,  never 
count  their  enemies,  and  the  attack  was  delivered 
with  some  blundering,  but  with  much  gallantry,  and 
for  a  time  was  successful.  The  palace  was  seized, 
but  the  Senaputty,  who  had  escaped,  directed  a 
vigorous  counter  attack  upon  the  Residency,  All 
day  fighting  went  on.  Ammunition  running  short, 
it  became  necessary  to  evacuate  the  palace  and  hold 
on  to  the  Residency,  into  which  shell,  fired  at  short 
range,  began  to  crash.  After  four  hours  of  heavy  fire. 
Mr.  Quinton  decided  to  try  and  make  terms,  as  resist- 
ance was  evidently  hopeless.  Only  fifteen  rounds  of 
ammunition  were  left;  and  although  he  might  have 
fought  his  way  out.  as  the  remnant  subsequently  did. 
Mr.  Quinton  decided  tc  treat.  The  Chief,  the  Colonel. 
the  Resident,  tlie  Secr9tar>-.  and  tlie  AaslatantConi- 


Who,  with  eo  Ooorkhai,  di 
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April  25.— The  Behring  Sea  case  postponed  in  the  Supreme 

Court  until  October,  1891 The  redemption  of  4^  per  cent. 

bonds  suspended  bj  Secretary  Foster. ...Enos  H.  Nebeker,  the 
new  United  States  Treasurer,  took  the  oaUi  of  office. . .  .A  Chilian 
war-ship,  the  Blanco  Enclado,  in  the  possession  of  the  insurg- 
ents, blown  up  by  a  torpedo  boat,  with  a  loss  of  two  himdred 
lives.... Rev.  Dr.  Talmage's  new  Tabernacle  in  Brooklyn  was 
formally  opened. 

April  26.— Announcement  of  the  resignation  of  Senator  John 

H.  Reagan,  of  Texas Convention  of  Theosophlsts  opened  in 

Boston  with  an  address  by  Mrs.  Annie  Besant....The  Interna- 
tional Young  Women^s  Christian  Association  ended  its  session 
in  Scranton,  Pa. 

Aprils?.— Ground  was  broken  in  Riverside  Park,  New  York, 
for  the  Grant  Monument....  Mr.  Edward  O.  Leech,  Director  of 
liie  United  States  Mint,  announced  that  there  was  a  balance  of 
$268,000,000  in  the  Treasury.... Lorenzo  Crounse,  of  Nebraska, 
the  new  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  took  the  oath  of 
office.... General  Grant ^s  birthday  celebrated  in  many  cities 
throughout  the  coimtry The  French  Ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg resigned. 

April  28.— The  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington  informs  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  Emperor  of  China  declines  to  re- 
ceive ex -Senator  Henry  W.  Blair  as  United  States  representa- 
tive  The  report  of  Federal  officials  on  the  New  Orleans 

lynching  received  by  the  Department  of  Justice  at  Washington 
....  The  forty -fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical 
Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane  held  in 

Washington,  D.  C Mayor  Washbume,  of  Chicago,  ordered 

the  closing  of  all  the  gambling-houses  in  that  city. 

April  29.— The  Canadian  Parliament  was  opened.... The  tin 
plate  manufactiu^rs  of  the  United  States  organized — Rev.  C. 
DeWitt  Bridgman,  D.D.,  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Baptist  ChiuxA,  New  York,  on  account  of  a  difference 
from  some  members  of  his  congregation  on  a  point  of  doctrine 
....Annual  dinner  of  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League 
held  in  New  York  city,  with  speeches  by  McKinley  and  others 
....President  Camot,  of  France,  opened  the  Salon  In  the 
Champs  Elysees Peter  White,  Member  of  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament for  North  Renfrew,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

April  30.— Congress  of  American  Sons  of  the  Revolution  held 
at  Hartford,  Conn. . .  .Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  was  chosen  Epis- 
copal Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts. 

May  1. — Official  returns  of  the  bye-elections  at  Geestmunde, 
show  that  Prince  Bismarck  was  elected  to  the  Reichstag  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  5,000  votes.... Newfoundland  Bait  Act 
officially  announced,  which  provides  that  no  exportation,  sale, 
or  purchase  of  bait  fishes  Is  to  be  permitted  without  a  license, 
and  no  license  shall  be  granted  except  to  Newfoundland  and 
United  States  fishing  vessels. . .  .Local  strikes  for  the  eight-hour 
day  were  very  numerous  throughout  the  northern  and  eastern 

parts  of  the  United  States Religious  riot  at  Zante,  Greece, 

between   Christians  and   Jews.... The  Berlin  Art  Exhibition 

openetl Meeting  held  In  New  York  city  imder  the  auspices 

of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  in  celebration  of  the 
abolition  of  the  poor-house  system  of  care  for  the  insane. . .  .So- 
cialists held  a  celebration  in  New  York  in  the  interest  of  the 
eight-hoiu*  day  movement,  about  15,000  persons  participating — 
Three  persons  were  killed  in  an  encounter  between  working  men 
and  soldiers  in  Fourmies,  France  ;  riots  were  general  through- 
out Southern  France,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  in 
connection  with  the  labor  demonstrations  and  Socialistic  out- 
breaks of  May-day. 

May  2. —The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Boards  of  Health  began  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. . .  .The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C. . .  .Thirty  thousand  miners 
in  the  Charleroi  district,  in  Belgium,  went  on  strike. ..  .The 
Chilian  Insurgents  formed  a  provisional  government.... The 
Naval  Exhibition  )n  London  opened. 

May  3.— Resolutions  for  an  eight-hour  day  of  work  were 
passed  at  a  labor  meeting  held  at  Hyde  Park,  London ;  250,000 
persons,  it  is  estimated,  were  present. . .  .The  election  of  M.  Gob- 
let as  Senator  for  the  Department  of  the  Seine  announced  —  A 


committee  formed  in  Hamburg  to  organize  a  festival  in  cele- 
bration of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

May  4.— American  Minister  Porter  at  Rome  received  proof 

from  Secretary  Blaine  that  the  Marquis  Rudini^s  original  dis- 

I  patch  demanding  indemnity  for  the  alleged  Italian  subjects 

killed  at  New  Orleans  was  not  marked  confidential,  as  the 

Italian  Premier  had  intimated Austria  and  Germany  entered 

into  a  commercial  treaty  against  protectionist  counU'ies,  and 
negotiations  were  begun  for  a  similar  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Germany. . .  .The  American  Medical  College  Association  met  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

May  6.— The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  decided  that  Boyd,  the 

•  acting  Democratic  governor,  was  not  a  naturalized  citizen,  and 

was  therefore  not  eligible  to  the  governorship. . .  .Rev.  Dr.  Van 

Dyke  elected  to  the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Union 

Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city The  Carnegie  Music 

Hall,  New  York,  opened,  with  an  address  by  Bishop  Potter  and 
a  series  of  concerts  under  conductorship  of  Walter  Damrosch. 

May  6.— On  complaint  of  the  Chilian  minister,  orders  were 
issued  from  Washington  to  the  United  States  marshal  at  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  to  seize  the  Chilian  insurgents^  steamer  Itata,  which 
had  entered  its  harbor. . .  .The  twenty-ninth  International  Young 
Men^s  Christian  Association  Convention  opened  in  Kansas  City. 

May  7. —The  Chilian  steamer  Itata  escaped  from  the  harbor 

of  San  Diego,  carrying  off  an  United  States  deputy  marshal 

Secretary  Blaine's  note  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  bearing  date 
April  14,  1891,  which  states  the  conditions  under  which  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  dispute  over 
the  Behring  Sea  seal  fisheries,  made  public. 

May  8.— A  panic  on  the  Paris  Bourse  was  caused  by  rumors  of 
expected  failures. 

May  9.— The  United  States  Government  issued  orders  for  the 
vessels  Charleston,  San  Francisco,  and  Baltimore  to  start  in 
pursuit  of  the  Chilian  Insurgents^  vessel  Itata,  which  escaped 

from  the    harbor    at    San    Diego The  German  Reichstag 

adjourned,  after  passing  a  sugar  bill  which  provided  for  levying 
a  consumption  tax  and  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  bounties, 
and  after  voting  appropriations  for  the  Koch  Institute. 

May  10.— Pilot  Dill,  who  took  the  Itata  out  of  San  Diego  har- 
bor, arrested The  Argentine  Congress  opened. 

May  11.— The  Newfoundland  Coercion  Bill  passed  its  third 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords. . .  .Extensive  forest  fires  in  Wis- 
consin. . . .  A  financial  crisis  In  Portugal  was  caused  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  securities  in  South  America  and  the  fear  of  a  revolution 
at  home. 

May  12.— The  fluctuations  In  foreign  securities  in  Paris  and 
in  many  other  cities  throughout  Eurofw  caused  great  excite- 
ment— The  Czarewltch  of  Russia,  while  passing  through  Otsu, 
near  Koto,  Japan,  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  Japanese  and 
seriously  wounded — Secretary  Tracy  announced  that  orders 
had  been  given  the  war-ship  Charleston  to  capture  the  Itata. . . . 
Captain  Edmund  H.  Vemey  was  expelled  from  the 'House  of 
Commons  for  conspiracy  to  procure  a  governess  for  Immoral 
purposes. ...The  Presbytery  of  New  York  voted  that  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Briggs,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  should 
be  tried  for  heresy— the  charges  resting  upon  ce'  Un  views  ad- 
vanced in  his  inaugural  address  before  the  Semin    y. 

May  13.— The  natives  of  Woo  Hoo,  on  the  Yong-tse-KJang 
River,  burned  the  Catholic  mission  in  that  place  and  a  number 
of  dwelling-houses  belonging  to  the  English.... The  people  of 
the  lower  classes  in  Dutch  Guiana  revolted  against  the  Govern- 
ment. 

May  14.— The  committee  of  citizens  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
of  New  Orleans  last  October  to  investigate  the  subject  of  Mafia 
organizations  in  that  city,  reported  ninety -f  our  assassinations  by 
Italians  and  Sicilians,  in  many  of  which  cases  the  accused  per- 
sons  escaped  punishment  for  lack  of  evidence. . .  .The  Bank  of 
England  advanced  rate  of  discount  from  4  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent. 

May  15.— President  Harrison  returned  to  Washington  from  hit 
trip  to  the  Pacific  coast — The  Portuguese  Cabinet  resigned, 
financial  troubles  rendering  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry 
desirable — The  State  Legislature  of  Delaware  passed  a  modified 
Australian  ballot  law. 


.    THE   POPE,   LEO  XIII. 

TWO  CHARACTER  SKETCHES  OF  THE   POPE  ;    ONE   BY  A  ROMAN  JOURNALIST, 

THE  OTHER   BY  A   LONDON  JOURNALIST. 

The  long-expected  Encyclical  on  the  Social  Question,  which  the  Pope  has  been  preparing  for  at  least 
two  years,  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance.  It  cannot,  however,  be  much  longer  delayed,  and  it  is  confi- 
dently asserted  by  some  who  ought  to  be  able  to  know  the  facts  that  it  will  be  given  to  the  world  before 
these  pages  are  printed.  The  near  approach  of  the  appearance  of  an  authoritative  declaration  by  the  head 
of  the  largest  of  the  Christian  churches  upon  the  burning  question  which  convulses  the  foremost  nations  of 
the  world,  affords  a  fitting  opportunity  of  presenting  to  our  readers  two  views  of  Leo  XIII. ,  which,  taken 
together,  will  enable  them  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  conception  of  what  manner  of  man  this  is  who, 
seated  in  the  chair  of  Gregory  and  Hildebrand,  grapples,  undismayed  by  advancing  years  or  the  eclipse  of 
faith,  with  the  practical  problems  of  the  latter-day  world. 

The  first  sketch  is  written  for  The  Review  op  Reviews  by  a  journalist  of  Rome  who  is  privileged  to 
have  constant  access  to  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  his  picture  of  the  Pope  at  home  will  be  read 
with  interest  throughout  the  world.  We  are  glad  to  be  assured  that  the  Hcly  Father  regards  the  publication 
of  these  details  with  a  lively  interest.  The  Pope  inquired  whether  the  idea  of  this  publication  had  been 
suggested  in  Rome  or  had  originated  with  the  Review  ;  and  he  expressed  much  satisfaction  when  he  heard 
that  the  application  came  from  outside.  His  Holiness  was  gratified  at  the  thought  that  the  article  would  be 
published  in  America,  for,  said  he,  "I  am  especially  interested  in  America. ' '  Leo  XIII. ,  whatever  may 
be  his  spiritual  prerogatives,  is  intensely  human,  and  the  most  fervent  Protestant  may  well  be  interested  in 
this  lively  and  vivid  picture  of  the  way  in  which  the  Pope  lives  in  the  Vatican. 

The  other  sketch,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  is  the  outcome  of  a  visit  made  by  him  to  Rome  for  the  especial 
pvurpose  of  a  study  of  the  Church  and  the  Papacy  and  contains  much  of  the  essence  of  his  famous  *  *  Letters 
from  the  Vatican.  * ' 


I.-THE   POPE   FROM   AN   INSIDE   POINT  OF   VIEW. 

BY   AN   ITALIAN  JOURNALIST. 


The  8d  of  March  last  Leo  XIII.  entered  the  four 
teenth  year  of  his  Pontificate.  The  length  of  his 
reign  has  already  greatly  exceeded  the  average, 
which  is  about  five  or  six  years  only.  On  looking 
through  the  list  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- three  popes 
it  is  remarkable  to  notice  that  only  twenty-nine  have 
lived  fifteen  years  in  office.  Wlien  the  Holy  Father 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  Sacred  College  on 
this  occasion,  he  seemed  to  be  oppressed  with  pre- 
sentiments. • '  Who  knows, ' '  he  was  heard  to  mur- 
mur, as  those  around  him  wished  him  long  life. 
'  *  who  knows  if  God  will  spare  me  to  see  another  an- 
niversary ceremony?"  hi  omen  avertant.  Asa 
matter  of  fact  everything  indicates  that  these  sombre 
presages  will  not  be  realized.  Leo  XIII.  enjoys  the 
robust  old  age  of  a  Moltke  or  a  Gladstone ;  but,  as 
his  glorious  reign  is  drawing  to  a  close,  the  moment 
seems  well  chosen  to  try  and  sketch  in  its  principal 
traits  the  physiognomy  of  a  man  who  stands  out  in 
relief  amongst  his  contemporaries,  and  is  certainly 
the  most  attractive  and  sympathetic  of  reigning  sov- 
ereigns. 

THE  POPE'S  PEBSONAL  APPEARANCE. 

Leo  XIII.  has  just  entered  his  81st  year.  His  thin 
and  angular  features,  his  alabaster  complexion,  the 
trembling  of  his  hands,  his  bowed  form,  the  almost 


diaphanous  aspect  of  his  entire  figure  would  mark 
him  as  a  man  on  the  threshold  of  extreme  old  age. 
But  when  he  speaks  and  becomes  animated  this  im- 
pression immediately  vanishes,  and  one  feels  that 
there  is  still  beneath  this  fragile  envelope  a  power- 
ful life,  and  that  the  blade  is  infinitely  superior  to 
the  sheath  that  covers  it.  His  voice,  especially  when 
he  speaks  in  public,  has  retained  its  ring,  slightly 
nasal,  by  the  way,  and  his  eyes  have  lost  none  of 
their  fire.  Oh,  the  eyes*  of  Leo  XHL  !  When  once 
one  has  seen  them  they  can  never  be  forgotten.  One 
would  think  they  were  two  escarbuncles  or  two  black 
diamonds,  so  brilliant  are  they.  They  give  an  ex- 
traordinary vivacity  to  his  expression,  and  there  is 
something  inexpressibly  piercing  in  their  regard. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things,  when  one  meets 
the  Holy  Father  for  the  first  time,  is  the  almost  con- 
vulsive trembling  of  his  hands.  This  is  not  a  result 
of  age,  as  is  pretty  generally  supposed,  but  the  con- 
sequence of  typhoid  fever,  from  which  he  suffered  at 
Perugia  some  twenty- five  years  ago.  So  great  is  this 
trembling  that  Leo  XIII.  can  no  longer  write.  Wlien 
he  is  obliged  to  sign  a  docimient  he  holds  the  wrist 
of  his  right  hand  with  his  left  hand  in  order  to  be 
able  to  trace  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  unread- 
able, and  even  then  each  stroke  is  an  infinity  of  tiny 
light  zigzags. 
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markable  Encyclicals,  la  a  word,  as  is  said  of  tlie 
knighta  of  the  Middle  Agea,  ' '  He  made  his  watch  in 
arms. ' '  Let  the  decisive  hour  come  when  it  may  it 
would  find  him  ready. 

Providentially,  Antonelli,  his  personal  enemy,  who 
had  liept  him  away  from  Rome  all  tlieae  years  for 
motives  of  fear  and  jealousy,  died  in  time  to  allow 
KuB  IK.  to  recall  Archbishop  Pecci  to  Bome  before 
death  removed  him  from  the  Supreme  Foatificat«. 
No  sooner  liad  Pecci  returned  to  Rome  tliau  his  per- 
sonality imposed  itself  on  everyone :  with  one  voice 
he  was  pointed  out  as  thecoming  Pope,  and  in  accord- 
ing him  three-fourths  of  the  votes,  theConclave  only 
ratified  the  choice  of  the  public  and  lulfllled  general 
expectations.  '"He  who  enters  the  Conclave  Pope 
leaves  it  Cardinal, "  is  a  well-known  dictum  in  Bo- 
man  circles.     Tliis  time  it  was  falsified  in  the  event. 

HIS  AUSTERE  RBBERTE. 

Leo  XIII.  in  putting  on  the  tiara,  brought  very 
different  habits  into  the  Vatican.  Pius  IX, ,  with  his 
jovial  nature  and  perfect  bonhomie,  gave  way  in  his 
language  and  manners  to  the  familiarity  and  sniiSfjretie 
which  is  not  unknown  in  the  Romau  character, 
Leo  XIII.  is  very  dilTerent.  Whilst  simple  Arch- 
bishop of  Perugia,  people  who  for  long  years  were 
brought  into  contact  with  him  assure  me  that  he  was 
never  easily  approachable.  He  ia  one  of  those  men 
who  when  you  see  him  holds  you  at  a  diatauce  and 
forbids  any  sort  of  familiarity.     He  has  seldom  been 


seen  to  laugh.  This  reserve,  which  is  so  natural  In 
him.  iocreases  the  dijcnity  of  the  tiara.  It  gives  him 
an  intimidating  aspect.  Tl>e  young  German  Em- 
peror knows  something  about  this.  When  he  visited 
the  Vatican  in  October,  188S,  he  was  so  disconcerted 
on  entering  the  Pope's  apartment  tliat  lie  first  dropped 
the  valuable  tabati^re  that  he  proposed  to  present  to 
the  Pope,  and  tlien  he  let  fall  his  helmet  that  he  held 
in  his  left  hand.  He  could  scarcely  stanmier  out 
several  incohei'eQt  words.  An  eye-witness  assures 
me  that  he  trembled  like  a  leaf,  and  I  know  ambas-. 
sadors  of  long  standing  who  cannot  even  now  conceal 
their  emotion  when  they  st«p  into  the  private  room 
of  the  Pope,  so  majestically  does  he  carry  the  sover- 
eign dignity  with  which  he  is  invested. 

HOW    HR  RECEIVKS  VTSTTOBS. 

This  is  not  because  he  does  not  greet  hie  visitors 
with  kindness  and  affabitilj.  Leo  XIII.  is  Pope,  and 
he  knows  that  pope  means  father ;  but  his  goodness, 
which  is  real  though  little  demonstrative,  never  goes 
to  the  complete  abandonment  and  laisBeraOer, which 
were  amongst  the  cliarms  of  Pius  IX.  The  present 
Pope  likes  to  question  his  visitors.  Whenever  he 
passes  before  a  person  in  public  audience  he  asks  a 
number  of  questions  which  vary  seldom.  ' '  Who  ar« 
you*  Are  you  married?  Have  you  any  children? 
What  is  your  profession?  "  etc.  I  was  present  atone 
of  these  interviews  the  other  day.  A  young  couple 
on  tlieir  honeymoon — thousands  of  them  pass  through 
Rome  every  year— knelt  before  His  Holiness.  To  the 
inquiry,  "What  is  your  profession!"  the  young 
man  replied,  "I  am  a  doctor.  Holy  Father, "  In  a 
few  well-selected  words  the  Pope  proceeded  to  outline 
thedutiesof  his  profession,  reminding  him  that  when 
he  was  called  to  the  sick-bed  he  should  think  of  the 
souls  of  those  he  cared  for  as  well  as  their  bodily  wel- 
fare— a  little  code  of  medicine  and  morals,  in  fact, 
abridged  in  several  phrases  full  of  tact,  good  sense, 
and  moderation. 

HIS  CONTRAST  TO  PIO  NONO. 

In  both  public  and  private  audiences  Pius  IX,  was 
literally  assailed  with  requests  of  all  sorts,  some  of 
them  exceedingly  indiscreet.  Pilgrims  begged  of 
him  something  he  had  touched — a  pen,  a  handker- 
chief, his  skull-cap,  or  an  autograph.  An  old  lady 
said  to  him  one  day,  '  ■  Holy  Father,  give  me  one  of 
your  stockings:  it  will  cure  my  bad  leg.  "  Pius  IX,. 
who  had  himself  an  incurable  disease  of  the  leg,  re- 
plied, with  a  significant  smile,  "Really,  madame, 
but  I  may  tell  yim  that  it  has  never  cured  me. ' ' 

Pius  IX.  gave  way  occasionally  to  these  curious 
requests ;  Leo  XIII.  scarcely  ever  takes  any  notice. 
During  his  thirteen  years'  tenure  of  office  only  one 
skull  cap  has  been  given  away  by  him.  and  he  is 
very  sparing  with  his  autograph.  One  of  the  best- 
known  German  bishops  had  great  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  Pope  to  sign  a  photograph,  and  then  only 
after  repeated  requests.  When  Count  Camilli  Pecci, 
the  pope's  nephew,  married  Mdlle,  Buenos,  the 
daughter  of  a  Spanish  senator  who  was  formerly 
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CARDINAL  RAMPOLLA. 

This  study  would  not  be  complete  were  we  not  to 
say  a  few  words  concerning  the  personages  who  sui-- 
round  Leo  XIII.  in  the  Vatican,  and  who  enjoy  his 
confidence.  There  are  two  figures  which  especially 
detach  themselves  from  the  group  and  excite  atten- 
tion— Cardinal  Rampolla  and  Monsignor  Boccali. 

Cardinal  Rampolla  is  one  of  the  youngest  members 
of  the  Holy  College,  as  he  is  only  forty -seven  years  of 
age.  His  piety  and  his  doctrine,  sound  as  well  as 
deep,  caused  the  present  Pope  to  quickly  distinguish 
him,  and  he  appointed  him,  four  years  ago,  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Cardinal  Rampolla  is  a  theologian  and 
a  diplomatist.  All  his  ambition  is  to  serve  witli  do- 
cility the  thoughts  of  his  master,  of  whom  he  is  a 
precious  and  devoted  instrument. 

His  approachability  and  the  vivacity  of  his  conver- 
sation, temper  the  rigid  system  of  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla's  life,  and  the  monkish  aspect  of  his  person. 

Cardinal  Rampolla  is  a  Sicilian.  His  hair,  which 
is  jet  black,  his  dark  skin,  his  marked  physiognomy, 
and  the  exuberance  of  his  gestures,  betray  otherwise 
his  Southern  origin.  Cardinal  Rampolla 's  piety 
reaches  asceticism.  It  is  said  that  his  purple  covers 
8ack(;loth,  and  twice  a  week,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
he  practices  discipline. 

Periodically  the  retirement  of  Cardinal  Rampolla 
is  announced.  These  are  ne^vspaper  inventions: 
Cardinal  Rampolla  will  be  the  last  Secretary  of  State 
of  Leo  XIII.  The  Pope  will  find  with  difficulty  so 
docile  a  servant,  so  devoted  a  collaborator. 

THE  pope's  ALTER  E(K). 

Monsignor  Boccali  has  no  official  appointment  in 
view,  but  he  is  certainly  the  most  influential  person- 
age of  the  Church  after  the  Pope,  because  he  is  the 
intimate  confidant,  the  alter  ego  of  Leo  XIII.     For- 
merly the  popes,  upon  entering  tlie  Pontificate,  were 
accustomed  to  surround  themselves  with  their  rela- 
tions, whom  they  covered  with  dignities,  and  upon 
whom  they  conferred  the  highest  appointments  in 
the  Church.     The  nephew  of  the  Pope  received  by 
right  the  purple,  with  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  Pa- 
drone.    This  nepotism  was  a  deplorable  abuse,  but  it 
must  be  recognized  that  this  arose  out  of  the  deepest 
fibre  of  human  natiu-e  no  less  tlian  from  an  essential 
trait  of  the  Italian  character,  which  is  naturally 
suspicious  and  diflEident.     If  the  popes  surrounded 
themselves  with  their  relations,  it  was  because  they 
feared  to  be  deceived  or  betrayed ;  they  sought,  be- 
fore all,  auxiliaries  sure  and  faithful.     Leo  XIII. 
gave  in  to  the  same  sentiment  when  upon  the  day  of 
his  elevation  to  the  Pontificate  he  brought  with  him 
his  little  court  of    Perugia,    Monsignor    Laurenzi, 
Monsignor  Angeli,    Monsignor  Boccali,    Monsignor 
Satolli,  and  others,  all  men  of  great  merit  and  in- 
contestable value.     The  Cardinal  Laurenzi,  tlie  late 
grand  vicar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Perugia,  is  to-day 
condemned  to  inaction  through  an  incurable  malady. 
Monsignor  SatoUi,  who  represented  the  Pope  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  University  of  Washington,  is  a 
deep  theologian,  a  candidate  for  the  purple.     Mon- 


signor Boccali  is  still  but  a  cardinal  in  petto,  but 
his  iufiuence  is  considerable.  Modest  and  reserved 
by  nature,  Monsignor  Boccali  uses  that  infiuence 
moderately  ;  but  those  who  know  the  Vatican  know 
it  well.  Monsignor  Boccali  gives  ambassadors  audi- 
ence ;  the  highest  personages,  diplomatists,  prelates, 
princes,  cardinals,  press  into  his  ante-room. 

Monsignor  Boccali  is  of  an  intelligence  fine,  open, 
intuitive ;  if  the  Pope  appreciates  tiie  voluntary  re- 
tirement he  affects,  he  has,  nevertheless,  a  high  es- 
teem for  his  rare  good  sense,  and  no  important  mat- 
ter is  decided  in  the  Vatican  until  Monsignor  Boc- 
cali has  been  consulted  by  Leo  XIII.  and  called  upon 
to  express  His  opinion.  Monsignor  Boccali  is  unfor- 
tunately in  delicate  health.  His  pallor  and  his  soft 
and  modest  features  give  him  an  air  of  St.  Louis  de 
Gonzaga,  but  this  quiet  exterior  hides  a  firm  and  en* 
ergetic  nature. 

By  his  virtues,  by  his  intelligence  in  business,  by 
the  profound  experience  acquired  in  the  great  school 
of  diplomacy,  where  the  confidence  of  the  Pope 
holds  him,  Monsignor  Boccali,  once  robed  in  purple, 
is  destined  to  a  high  future  in  the  Church. 

THE  POPE'S  PRIVATE  SECRETARY. 

Monsignor  Angeli,  the  Pope's  private  secretary,  is 
a  profoundly  pious  priest,  of  a  disinterestedness  and 
discretion  open  to  everj'  proof.  Recently  the  Pope 
named  him  Beneficiary  of  the  Chapter  pf  St.  Peter, 
an  appointment  which  may  be  worth  three  to  four 
thousand  francs.  Monsignor  Angeli  confessed  to  one 
of  his  friends  that  this  was  the  height  of  his  ambi- 
tion. Would  that  all  sovereigns  had  servants  and 
courtiers  so  easily  contented ! 

The  Roman  prelates  are  jealous  of  the  influence  of 
the  Perugians,  but  they  are  respected  because  their 
integrity  is  above  suspicion,  and  it  has  never  been 
possible  to  reproach  them  with  cupidity. 

By  tlie  side  of  the  private  personage  which  we 
have  endeavored  to  portray  under  his  various  and 
complex  aspects,  we  might  study  in  Leo  XIII.  the 
politician  and  the  doctor ;  but  we  should  outstep  the 
narrow  limits  of  this  study,  and  a  volume  would  not 
sufl[ice. 

ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  POPES  OF  HISTORY. 

Leo  XIII.  will  certainly  figure  amongst  the  great 
poj^esof  history.  As  he  enjoys  the  admiration  and 
the  respect  of  his  centur}',  posterity  will  not  refuse 
to  accord  him  its  esteem,  and  will  place  him  in  the 
position  he  merits,  by  the  side  of  Innocent  III. ,  the 
pope  of  great  and  fertile  initiative ;  of  Nicholas  V., 
the  pope  of  the  Renaissance,  the  founder  of  the  Vati- 
can library  ;  and  of  Benoit  XIV. ,  the  enlightened  pope 
who  ranks  side  by  side  with  tlie  greatest  geniuses  of 
his  time.  In  a  century  when  material  power  cele- 
brates, it  may  be  said,  its  apotlieosis,  Leo  XIII.  has 
had  the  glory  of  raising  under  the  most  tangible  form 
the  moral  force  of  the  Popedom.  He  has  replaced  this 
institution,  which  some  pretended  was  immobilized 
and  mummified  forever,  in  the  highest  social  posi- 
tion, as  tlie  illuminating  lighthouse  of  the  future. 
He  has  restoi^ed  it  as  a  universal  and  social  power. 
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displayed  in  this  field,  and  that  so  few  prelates  and 
Italian  cardinals  reach  in  this  connection  the  gener- 
osity and  the  modernity  of  ideas  which  characterize 
Leo  XIII. 

A  MAN  OF  HIS  CENTURY. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Church  is  accustomed  to 
be  behind  the  century  when  she  does  not  miss  the 
train.  Tliis  is  a  reproach  which  under  Leo  XIII.  it 
would  be  difficult  to  address  to  the  Popedom,  because 
the  present  Pope  has  always  had  at  heart  to  follow  in 
everything  the  movement  of  his  century,  and  to 
adapt  the  action  of  the  Church  to  the  new  conditions 
of  society. 

Some,  amongst  the  Catholics  on  the  Continent, 
would  like  to  see  the  Chiuxjh  as  is  was  in  the  past — 
to  bind  her  to  the  corpses  of  dead  institutions.  Leo 
Xm.  is  not  of  this  school.  If  he  respects  the  mon- 
archies wherever  they  are  founded  on  popular  and 
traditional  rights,  republics  do  not  frighten  him.  In 
France  he  urges  Catholics  to  adhere  to  the  present 
rigime  in  order  to  improve  it;  in  Brazil  the  same. 
The  fall  of  Dom  Pedro,  who  dissimulated  badly  a 
deep  hostility  towards  the  Church,  is  saluted  with 
joy  by  all  Catholics  in  Brazil,  and  provoked  at  the 
Vatican  no  sentiment  of  regret.  To  the  Brazilian 
Catholics,  who  implored  his  advice,  Leo  XIII.  re- 
plied :  *  *  Accept  the  Republic ;  try  to  imitate  the 
Catholics  in  the  United  States,  who  have  placed 
their  rights  and  their  liberties  under  the  palladium 
of  free  institutions  and  the  common  law. ' ' 

As  regards  the  United  States,  it  has  no  sincerer 
friend  or  more  profound  admirer  than  Leo  XIII. 
When  Mr.  Cleveland,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Pope's 
jubilee,  sent  him  as  a  present  a  richly  bound  copy 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Leo 
XIII.  appreciated  this  present  above  others,  and  on 


receiving  it  he  might  have  thought,  even  if  he  did 
not  so  explicitly  express  himself,  that  he  held  in  his 
hands  the  charter  of  the  society  of  the  future. 

THE  CAVOUR  OP  THE  PAPACY. 

But  half  a  century  ago  Italy  had  the  unlioped-for 
good  fortune  to  find  in  Cavour  a  great  statesman 
who  by  the  fertility  of  his  genius  and  the  audacity 
of  his  combinations  has  realized  the  secular  dream 
which  haunted  the  brain  of  generations — Italian  • 
Unity.  If  we  reflect  what  Italy  was  at  the  time 
Cavour  took  the  reins  of  government,  and  what  he 
accomplished  a  few  years  afterward,  it  can  almost 
be  said  that  he  brought  her  out  of  chaos. 

The  Popedom,  also,  had  the  providential  fortvme 
to  find  in  Leo  XIII.  a  man  whose  political  adroit- 
ness recalls  that  of  the  successful  minister  of  Victor 
Emanuel.  Crushed  and  humiliated  as  was  the  Holy 
See  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Pius  IX. ,  Leo  XIII. 
has  restored  to  the  Popedom,  with  the  respect  of 
governments  and  people,  that  prestige  and  influence 
which  were  her  attributes  during  the  heroic  times  of 
her  history.  Rarely  has  the  tiara  shone  with  so  bril- 
liant and  pure  a  light,  or  shed  its  rays  so  brightly 
and  so  far.  The  Popedom  has  lost  the  material  pos- 
session of  Rome,  but  on  the  other  hand,  thanks  to 
Leo  XIII. ,  she  is  preparing  to  take  possession  of  the 
world,  or  at  any  rate  she  has  splendidly  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  her  social  action  and  the  dominions  of  her 
moral  conquests. 

Catholicism  may  be  proud  to  salute  in  its  actual 
head  a  man  whose  greatness  of  character  and  whose 
intellectual  superiority  command  the  admiration 
and  the  esteem  of  his  contemporaries,  and  which 
place  him  unequaled  amongst  the  sovereigns  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Rome,  April,  1891. 


II.-FROM  AN  OUTSIDE   POINT  OF  VIEW. 

BY   A   LONDON  JOURNALIST. 


As  some  men  never  have  any  divine  call  that  leads 
them  to  discharge  duties  outside  their  own  doorstep, 
80  some  popes  have  never  recognized  the  existence 
of  duties  incompatible  with  their  primary  fealty  to 
the  local'interests  of  the  Italian  town  in  which  they 
have  spent  their  lives.  That  which  distinguishes 
Leo  the  Thirteenth  is  that  before  his  mind  there  has 
passed  a  vision  of  a  higher  and  nobler  ideal  than 
that  of  being  the  mere  temporal  master  of  the  Eter- 
nal City.  He  has  seen,  as  it  were  in  a  dream,  a  vis- 
ion of  a  wider  sovereignty  than  any  which  the  great- 
est of  his  predecessors  had  ever  realized,  and  before 
his  eyes  there  has  been  unfolded  a  magnificent  con- 
ception of  a  really  universal  Church.  But  no  sooner 
has  he  gazed  with  holy  ecstasy  on  the  world-wide 
dominion  which  lies  almost  within  his  grasp,  than 
he  turns  with  a  sigh  to  the  older  and  smaller  ideal 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Rome,  which  has 
bounded  the  horizon  of  so  many  of  his  predecessors, 
and  which  presses  upon  him  like  the  atmosphere  of 


the  whole  of  his  waking  life.  These  are  the  two 
dreams,  the  two  ideals,  hopelessly  antagonistic  one 
to  the  other ;  but  Leo  helplessly  clings  to  both. 

ROME  AS  THE  CAPITAL  OP  THE  WORLD. 

To  those  who  do  not  look  at  the  world  and  its  af- 
fairs from  an  out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  world 
from  which  the  tide  of  the  Empire  has  long  since 
ebbed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  comparison  can 
be  made  bet\%'een  the  two  ideals  which  haunt  the 
imagination  of  the  Holy  Father.  And  yet  there  is, 
to  those  who  have  been  bom  and  bred  under  Italian 
skies,  a  strong  and  natural  fascination  about  the 
ideal  which  centres  in  the  re -establishment  of  Papal 
sovereignty  in  Rome.  Rome  is  a  name  to  conjiure 
with.  For  more  than  two  thousand  years  the  Seven- 
hilled  City  was,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  more  important 
than  any  other  point  on  the  world's  surface.  It  is 
the  only  city  which  ever  conquered  a  continent. 
Alike  as  the  seat  of  the  Republic,  of  the  Empire,  and 
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of  the  Popedom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Rome  was  the 
capital  of  the  world.  The  broad  airow  of  Roman 
Empire  is  branded  deep  on  the  body  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. Om-  law,  our  language,  our  habits,  our  religion 
— all  have  the  impress  of  the  Roman  mint.  The 
very  air  of  Europe  is  impregnated  with  the  ozone 
that  streams,  as  from  a  perennial  fountain,  from  the 
history  of  Rome.  There  is  everything  that  can  fas- 
cinate the  imagination  and  stimulate  the  mind  in 
the  traditions  that  cling  round  the  ruined  walls  of 
the  Eternal  City ;  nor  can  the  least  reverent  be  im- 
conscious  of  the  awe  excited  by  the  sacred  shrines 
which  for  a  thousand  years  have  absorbed  the  devo- 
tion of  the  world. 


((' 


Mother  of  Arts,  as  once  of  Arms  ;  thy  hand 
Was  then  our  Ouardian,  and  is  still  our  Guide, 
Parent  of  our  religion  I " 

To  reign  in  Rome  might  well  rouse  the  loftiest  am- 
bition, and  to  lose  the  sovereignty  of  the  Imperial 
City  might  rend  the  heart  of  the  most  callous  of  mor- 
tals. That  great  city  which  reigneth  over  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  and  below  whose  feet  St.  John  saw  peo- 
ples, and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues,  was, 
at  any  time  between  the  days  of  the  Scipios  and  the 
era  of  the  Medici,  the  natural  centre  of  any  organ- 
ization that  sought  to  exercise  world-wide  dominion. 
Civilization  grew  up  roimd  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, that  inland  sea  which  was  the  cradle  of 
the  culture  of  the  world.  To  a  devout  Catholic,  not 
even  the  sacred  sites  which  witnessed  the  passion  of 
our  Lord  are  more  sacred  than  the  city  where  the 
first  martyrs,  swathed  in  pitchy  cerements,  blazed  as 
torches  in  the  gardens  of  Nero,  and  where  their  de- 
scendants foimded  an  empire  more  splendid  than 
that  of  Augustus,  more  beneficent  than  that  of  the 
Antonines.  The  city  of  the  Catacombs  and  of  the 
Coliseum,  where  generation  after  generation  of  the 
most  divinely  gifted  of  our  race  have  lavished  the 
utmost  resources  of  their  art,  their  intellect,  and 
tlieir  genius,  may  well  seem  marked  out  from  of  old 
to  be  the  natural  and  eternal  seat  of  the  Vicegerent 
of  God. 

THE  CENTRE  OP  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  which  appeal  to 
all  men,  the  Roman  pontiffs  have  acquired  in  the 
course  of  ages,  by  mere  force  of  inveterate  habit,  an 
instinct  which  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  conceive  of  a  Catholic  Church  which  has  not  Rome 
as  its  centre.  Use  and  wont  are  great  deities  even 
in  the  spiritual  realm,  and  use  and  wont  point  to 
Rome,  and  Rome  alone,  as  the  centre  of  the  Catholic 
world. 

Hence  to  the  Pope  it  seems  as  part  of  the  ordinance 
of  (xod  that  he  should  dwell  in  Rome,  and,  being 
resident  there,  that  he  should  reign  in  the  Eternal 
City  as  its  temporal  lord  ;  not  becaiLse  he  cares  for 
the  sceptre  of  set^ular  dominion,  but  l>ecause  nothing 
short  of  sovereignty  can,  imder  the  circumstances, 
seizure  him  the  freedom  necessary  for  theexennsc  of 
his  spiritual  prerogatives.  It  is  this  which  domi- 
nates tlie  mind  of  Leo  the  Tliirteentli.     Waking  or 


sleeping,  the  idea  of  restoring  the  lost  temporal  do- 
minion of  his  predecessors  never  leaves  him.  It  col- 
ors the  whole  texture  of  his  thoughts,  it  influences 
his  policy,  and  makes  itself  felt  throughout  Ae 
whole  orbit  of  Pontifical  action. 

THE  POPE'S  GREAT  DREAM. 

The  re-establishment  of  his  temporal  sovereignty 
is  still  his  first  dream,  a  dream  of  the  dear  dead  past, 
hallowed  no  doubt  by  innumerable  sacred  associa- 
tions, but  limited,  local,  and  fatally  opposed  to  the 
realization  of  his  other  dream,  which  intermittently 
exercises  a  very  powerful  infiuence  over  his  imagin 
ation.     This  sec*ond  vision  is  infinitely  more  sublime 
than  the  restitution  of  the  unimpaired  sovereignty 
of  the  Papal  See  overall  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the 
Church.     Leo  has  dreamed  of  being  really  the  pastor 
of  the  world,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.      To  be 
Vicegerent  of  Gk)d,  and  therefore  representative  of 
the  Father  of  all  men,  is  to  stand  in  loco  parentis  to 
all  the  human  race.     The  Church,  the  Lamb's  Bride, 
is  the  mother  of  himianity.     As  head  of  the  Church, 
he  must  care  with  a  mother's  love  for  all  the  children 
of  the  family.  It  matters  not  tiiat  many  are  orphaned 
from  birth,  knowing  not  of  their  divine  parentage. 
It  is  for  him  to  teach  them  of  the  fatherhood  of  God, 
and  to  prove  to  them  by  infinite  acts  of  helpful  ser- 
vice the  reality  of  the  motherhood  of  the  Churdi. 
No  difference  of  creed,   no  blindness  of  negation, 
no  obstinacy  of  unbelief,  can  shut  out  any  human 
soul  from  the  loving  care  of  the  shepherd  to  whom 
Qod  has  intrusted  the  guardianship  of  His  flock.  Hu 
manity  wanders  in  the  wilderness ;  he  will  be  its 
guide.    The  forces  of  evil  abound,  making  sad  havoc 
of  the  forlorn  children  of  men ;  he  will  stand  in  the 
breach,  and  cast  the  sliield  of  divine  grace  and  of 
human  service  over  the  victims  of  the  Evil  One. 
Men  are  ignorant;  he  will  teach  them.     They  are 
groping  in  the  dark ;  he  will  lead  them  into  light. 
Up  from  the  void  everywhere  rises  a  despairing  cry. 
Who  will  show  us  any  good?    And  from  the  recesses 
of  the  Vatican  palace  he  answers :  '*  I  will  conduct 
you  into  the  paths  of  all  peace. '  * 

THE  OBJECT  OF  HIS  REION. 

This,  of  course,  or  something  like  this,  ,has  ever 
been  the  aspiration  of  all  the  greater  popes.  But  Leo 
differs  from  his  predecessors  in  being  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  modern  spirit,  which  has  read  a  more 
mundane  meaning  into  the  words  of  Christ  No 
doubt,  like  all  Christians,  he  would  say  that  he  set 
not  his  affections  on  things  below,  but  on  things 
above — that  here  he  had  no  continuing  city,  but  had 
a  hoiLse  eternal  in  the  heavens  ;  but  that  is  no  longer 
the  note  of  Christian  thought.  Rather  does  he  pray 
with  oiu"  Ijord  :  * '  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  ; ' '  and  in  his  viaion 
of  things  to  come  he  sees  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
be(H>me  the  Lonl's  and  his  Christ's.  It  is  to  establish 
the  City  of  God  in  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of  men,  nd 
in  the  future  or  beyond  the  grave,  but  here  and  now. 
that  he  has  been  called  to  the  Papal  throne.     Not  from 
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any  mere  lust  of  power  and  penonal  ambitiOD.  but 
with  a  genuine  aspiratioD  to  be  helpful  to  mankind, 
Leo  dreama  of  reestabliabiag  on  a  wider  tiasis  and  a 
Hiirer  foundation  the  spiritual  authority  of  Innocent 
the  Third  andof  Gregorj'  the  Seventh.  Hefeelahim- 
self  called  to  make  the  Holy  See  once  more  the  active 
and  omnipresent  embodiment  of  the  conscience  of 
mankind.  He  iB  to  be  the  organ  through  which  God 
speaks,  not  merely  concemioKdogmasas  to  the  divine 
attributes,  or  in  defining  differences  between  ortho- 
dox and  heretical  subtleties,  but  as  the  living  guide, 
the  lively  oracle  from  which  all  the  races  of  mankind 
may  derive  the  same  practical  and  authoritative 
counsel  that  the  Hebrews  obtained  from  the  Urim 
and  the  Thummitn  of  their  high  priest.  Leo  would 
fain  be  the  Moeee  of  the  new  Exodus  of  Humanity, 
their  leader  through  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  to  the 
Promised  Land,  in  which  all  the  evils  of  the  existing 
society  will  be  done  away,  and  all  things  political 
and  social  will  have  become  new. 

A  DIKECrOR  or  THE  COK3CIENCE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Leo  the  Tliirt«euth  is.  in  short,  a  pope  who  takes 
himself  seriously,  whobelieves  in  hisdi viae  mission, 
and  who  is  penetrated  by  tlie  conviction  that  the 
Church  must  address  herself  practically  to  the  solu' 
tion  of  all  the  pressing  problems  of  life.  Homo  sum, 
nihil  humanum  a  me  alienam  puto.  takes  with  him  a 
ivider  and  nobler  range.  He  ia  not  merely  a  man 
among  men.  but  representative  of  the  Ood  who  liath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth ;  therefore  he  must  interest 
himself  in  every  department  of  human  life.  All  this, 
which  may  seem  to  some  but  as  the  wildest  lunacy, 
and  to  others  as  insufferable  arrogance,  has  Indeed  a 
very  solid  foundation.  Whatever  may  be  said 
against  the  Catholic  Church,  it  does  tmqueetionably 
represent  an  immense  moral  force.  The  inoet  bigoted 
Protestant  may  therefore  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of 
this  moral  force  being  directed  to  practical  ends. 
Hitherto,  unquestionably,  the  popes  have  not  lived 
up  to  their  privileges,  and  very  few  of  them  have 
even  attempted  to  rise  to  the  level  of  their  opportuni- 
tiea.  If  Leo  the  Thirteenth  is  really  about  to  apply 
the  vast  moral  force  of  which  he  is  the  official  em- 
bodiment to  the  solution  of  the  practical  questions  of 
the  day.  even  those  who  are  most  skeptical  about  the 
supernatural  grace  on  which  he  bases  his  claim  may 
well  rejoice  that  so  vast  a  moral  influence  is  no  longer 
to  be  wasted  on  what  they  cannot  but  regard  as  theo- 
logical puerilities  and  ecclesiastical  trifles. 

THE   INCOMPATIBLE   IDEALS. 

But,  alas !  the  moment  the  Pope  essays  to  make  a 
step  towards  the  realization  of  his  world-wide  ideal, 
be  seems  to  be  checked  and  thwarted  by  his  earlier 
dream  I  When  he  would  act  as  the  conscience  of 
mankind,  he  is  in  danger  of  being  biased  by  his  as- 
piration to  be  an  Italian  prince.  When  he  atlempta 
to  set  up  a  supreme  tribunal  tor  the  guidance  of  hu- 
manity, the  Italian  limitations  are  apt  to  baffle  him  ; 
and,    instead  of  being  cosmopolitan,   catholic,   and 


impartial,  be  is  tempted  to  become  Boman.  local, 
and  partisan.  H  he  is  really  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
his  greater  ideal,  he  will  have  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  sacrifice  the  smaller.  If  he  would  spread  his 
wings  over  the  whole  world,  he  must  desist  from  at- 
tempting to  creep  back  into  his  Roman  chrysalis. 
Tl)e  new  Moses  will  not  make  much  of  a  success  of 
his  exodus  if  he  is  perpetually  struggling  to  get  back 
to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt. 


A  very  interesting  picture  might  be  drawn  of  tiie 
daily  life  of  the  Pope  in  hie  palace  prison.  In  some 
respects  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  the  spectacle  is  al- 
most ideal.  Imagine  a  pure,  good,  and  able  man,  of 
more  than  three-score  years  and  ten,  rising  at  sis 
o'clock  on  any  given  morning,  after  a  sleep  as  un- 
troubled as  a  child's,  and  setting  about  what  is  in  his 
own  honest  conviction  the  discbarge  of  his  duty  to 
God  and  His  Church,  by  using  his  influence  as  the 
Vicegerent  of  the  Almighty  to  allay  the  troubles  of 
the  world.  His  authority,  to  begin  with,  is  almost 
absolutely  imtrammeled,  Wlien  Alexander  the  Third 
writes,  he  usee  M.  de  Giera  as  a  pen.  Cardinal  Ram- 
pollaiaequally thepenof LeotheThirt«enth.  Around 
the  Papal  throne  are  cardinals,  and  archbishops,  and 
dignitaries  of  great  place;  but  in  all  the  brilliant 
throng  there  is  do  one  who  exercises  any  controlling 
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Influence  over  the  detached  and  lucid  intellect  of  the 
Pope.  Occasionally,  earlier  in  his  reign,  they  would 
endeavor  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  induce  him  to 
adopt  a  policy  to  which  he  was  disinclined.  * '  WTiat 
you  say, '  *  he  would  reply,  *  *  is  very  good,  no  doubt, 
but  let  it  be  done  in  a  different  way.  * '  And  done  it 
always  was  in  Leo's  way,  until  at  last  the  cardinals 
desisted  from  making  fruitless  suggestions.  He  is 
so  supreme  that,  compared  witli  the  elevation  which 
he  occupies,  cardinals  count  for  no  more  than  dea- 
cons or  even  than  acolytes.  Thei-e  are  mutterings  of 
discontent  in  the  Congregations  from  men  who  once 
coimted  for  something  in  the  Church,  but  now  coimt 
for  nothing ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Sacred  College 
recognizes  with  loyalty  and  pride  the  commanding 
ability  and  authoritative  confidence  of  its  chief.  The 
Pope,  therefore,  has  a  single  mind,  and  he  has  an 
immense  sense  of  his  responsibility  for  the  decisions 
at  which  he  arrives.  Every  morning,  before  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of 
this  planet,  he  offers  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and 
then  for  gratiarum  actio  attends  a  second  mass,  at 
which  his  chaplain  is  the  celebrant. 

THE  POPE'S  WORKING  DAY. 

With  a  mind  thus  attimed  to  divine  things,  the 
Pope  then  begins  his  working  day.  A  single  glass 
of  coffee,  tea,  or  milk  suffices  to  break  his  fast. 
After  going  through  his  papers,  he  begins  to  receive 
about  nine.  From  that  hour  till  one  in  the  afternoon 
the  throng  of  visitors  never  slackens.  Secretaries, 
ambassadors,  cardinals  from  the  Congregation,  dis- 
tinguished strangers,  bishops  from  afar,  have  audi- 
ence in  turn.  There  are  twelve  himdred  bishops  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  with  all  of  them  the  Pope 
is  in  more  or  less  constant  personal  relations.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  gracious,  more  animated,  or  more 
sympatlietic  than  the  manner  of  the  Pope.  His  eye, 
which,  when  fixed  in  thought,  is  deep  and  piercing, 
beams  with  kindliness,  and  the  severely  rigid  lines 
of  his  intellectual  features  relax  with  the  pleasantest 
of  smiles  as  he  talks,  using,  as  the  case  may  be, 
eitlier  French,  Latin  (which  he  speaks  with  great 
purity  and  facility),  or  his  own  musical  native 
tongue.  After  four  or  five  hours  spent  in  this  way, 
he  returns  to  his  papers  and  his  books  until  three, 
when  he  dines.  His  meal  is  frugal — a  little  soup, 
two  courses  of  meat  with  vegetables,  and  dessert  of 
fruit,  with  one  glass  of  strong  wine — suflice  for  his 
wants.  After  dinner  he  goes  out  for  a  drive  or  a 
walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  evening 
he  resumes  his  papers,  and  at  night,  between  nine 
and  ten,  all  the  Papal  household  assemble  for  the 
Rosary,  after  which  they  retire  to  rest.  But  long 
after  that  hour  the  Cardinal  State  Secretary  Ram- 
polla,  or  the  Under -State  Secretary  Mooenni,  is  often 
summoned  to  Uie  Papal  apartments,  where,  by  the 
light  of  the  midnight  lamp,  Leo  watches  and  thinks 
and  prays  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 

Here,  if  anywhere  on  the  world's  surface,  it  might 
be  thought,  was  to  be  found  a  tribunal  removed  far 
from  the  distractions  of  this  world,  and  a  judge  fully 


aware  of  the  enormous  responsibility  which  presses 
with  undivided  force  upon  the  supreme  reprewnta- 
tive  of  the  Christian  conscience. 

A  GRAND  OLD  MAN. 

The  Pope,  on  the  two  occasions  on  which  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  him  closely,  impressed  me 
very  favorably.     There  is  in  the  actual  face  nothing 
of  that  sly  smirk  which  appears  in  almost  all  of  his 
photographs.     There  is  a  genial  benevolence  in  his 
countenance  and  a  twinkling  of  humor  in  his  bright 
eye.     Although  he  is  apt  to  be  bored  by  the  endless 
string  of  solemn  triflers  who  are  presented  on  the 
days  when  he  gives  audience,  it  is  a  weariness  of  the 
mind  rather  than  a  weariness  of  the  body.     During 
the  celebration  of  his  jubilee  he  wearied  out  all  the 
younger  men  who  were  in  attendance  at  his  Court 
*  *  The  Pope  is  seventy-nine, ' '  said  one  of  them  in 
1889,  •  •  but  do  not  deceive  yourself  by  the  almanac. 
He  is  as  vigorous  in  mind  and  almost  as  alert  in 
body  as  if  he  were  only  fifty. '  *     This  is  no  doubt  an 
exaggeration,  but  it  represents  the  honest  impression 
of  one  who  is  in  a  position  to  contrast  the  physical 
endurance  of  Leo  XIH.  with  that  of  the  younger  men 
who  surround  him.     He  did  not  seem  to  me  decrepit 
or  infirm.     His  old  schoolfellow,  Monsignor  Kirby, 
Archbishop  of  Ephesus,  who  discharges  the  responsi- 
ble duties  of  Rector  of  the  Irish  College  without  any 
trace  of  senile  infirmity,  is  six  years  the  senior  of 
the  Pope.     Allowance,  no  doubt,  must  be  made  for 
the  superior  vitality  of  the  Irish  stock  ;  but  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  regard  Leo  XIH.  as  tottering  od  the 
edge  of  tlie  grave.     He  has  the  mens  aana  in  corport 
sano ;  and  as  long  as  he  lives  there  will  not  fail,  to 
the  guidance  of  the  Church,  the  intellect  of  a  states- 
man and  the  heart  of  a  saint 

FROM  THE  WINDOWS  OP  THE  VATICAN. 

I  stood  once  upon  the  balcony  of  the  Vatican,  and 
looked  down  from  the  palace  of  the  popes  over  the 
city  of  the  Ceesars.  It  was  an  impressive  scene,  and 
one  which  I  witnessed  for  the  first  time,  but  which  is 
constantly  visible  to  the  Pope.  Above,  the  black 
violet  of  the  sky  of  the  Italian  night  was  as  yet 
faintly  gemmed  with  stars;  and  far  below,  spread- 
ing over  its  more  than  seven  hills,  lay  the  Imperial 
City,  everywhere  gleaming  with  gas,  and  here  and 
there  radiant  with  the  electric  light.  All  was  still 
in  the  precints  of  the  great  palace,  save  for  the  occa- 
sional tread  of  the  halberdier,  whose  picturesque  uni- 
form framed  itself  at  times  with  strange  mediseval 
quaintness  in  the  fire-lit  gateway.  On  the  right  rose 
the  mighty  dome  of  St.  Peter,  towering  huge  into 
the  silent  sky.  Below  ran  the  yellow  Tiber,  beyond 
which  stretched  the  crowded  streets,  busy  with  the 
hum  and  murmur  of  a  nation's  capital,  and  the  great 
outlines  of  the  domes  and  towers  of  the  innumerable 
churches  of  Rome.  It  was  the  Nineteenth  Century 
spread  out  at  the  feet  of  the  Fourteenth,  while  beyond 
and  above  them  both  towered  the  vast  and  cloudy 
shades  of  other  centuries,  whose  sons  made  Rome 
immortal.  Standing  at  the  door  of  the  Secretary  of 
State's  ofiice,  I  recalled  the  conversation  I  had  bad 
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within ;  €uid  as  I  looked  down  from  my  coign  of 
rant^e  on  the  distant  Hnes  of  lamps  that  etched  in 
outlines  of  light  the  extent  of  Rome,  it  seemed  to 
recall  the  familiar  story  of  the  Temptation  in  the 
Wilderness.  From  some  such  lofty  height  it  was  that 
the  tempter  showed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  saying, 
•*  All  these  things  will  I  give  Thee  if  Thou  wilt  fall 
down  and  worship  me. ' '    There  was  the  city — 

Great  and  glorious  Rome,  queen  of  the  earth, 
So  far  renowned  and  with  the  spoils  enriched 
Of  nations ; 

• 

and  there,  across  the  court-yard  in  his  stately  palace 
prison,  was  the  man  whose  proudest  title  is  that  of 
Vicar  of  the  Nazarene.  Constantly  before  him  is  the 
temptation.  Constantly  at  his  elbow  whispers  the 
tempter :  **A11  this  will  I  give  thee — temporal  sover- 
eignty, and  independence,  and  rule  over  all  this 
city — if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me."  It 
is  the  Temptation  of  the  Wilderness  renewed  in  our 
time  :  a  temptation  tliat  lias  not  passed,  and  will  not 
pass. 

THE  POPE'S  TEMPTATION. 

This  spectacle  is,  I  confess,  far  more  intensely  in- 
teresting to  me  than  all  the  painted  canvas  and  plas- 
ter in  Roman  museums  and  churches,  whei^by  in- 
spired painters  have  endeavored  to  portray  the  fa- 
miliar incidents  of  Sacred  Story.  For  here  is  no 
painting  of  what  happened  long  ago.  Here  is  the 
actual  temptation  in  all  its  grim  and  terrible  reality, 
Avith  all  the  forces  of  evil  arrayed  against  the  frail 
and  half  overpowered  resistance  of  a  good  but  aged 
Pope.  The  temptation  so  constantly  present  is  Uiat 
of  hoping  for  a  foreign  war  that  might  result  in  the 
re -establishment  of  the  Temporal  Power.  Before 
that  temptation  many  of  those  around  the  Pope  have 
long  ago  succmnbed.  They  are  on  their  faces  before 
the  tempter ;  their  secret  thoughts  are  but  so  many 
prayers  for  his  speedy  advent ;  and  if  they  could  but 
have  their  way  they  would,  in  Mr,  Gladstone's  lurid 
phrase,  not  hesitate  to  re-establish  the  Temporal 
Power,  even  if  it  could  be  only  done  by  setting  up 
the  terrestrial  throne  of  the  Popedom  on  the  ashes  of 
the  city  and  amidst  the  whitening  bones  of  its  peo- 
ple. But  the  Pope  is  a  good  man,  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian, whose  heart  overflows  \vith  sympathy  for  the 
human  race.  The  temptation  comes  to  him,  as 
temptations  always  come  to  higher  natures,  so  veiled 
that  it  seems  almost  a  prompting  from  the  very 
Spirit  of  God.  The  tempter  is  disguised  as  an  angel 
of  light.  No  mean,  or  sordid,  or  worldly  motives 
^weigh  with  the  good  Pope  as  he  stands  at  the  win- 
ciows  of  the  Vatican  and  looks  out  over  the  Imperial 
Oity  to  the  darkening  slopes  of  the  Sabine  Hills,  and 
sighs  at  the  thought  that  the  unification  of  his  coun- 
try has  been  purchased  at  the  price  of  the  spoliation 
of  his  Church.  What  he  thinks  of  is  not  the  petty 
power  of  presiding  over  the  construction  of  the 
drains,  or  tiie  absorbing  duty  of  organizing  the  po- 


lice of  tlie  city  out  of  which  he  is  now  a  voluntair 
outcast. 

THE  CASE  FOR  TH*':  TEMPORAL  POWER. 

He  believes,  with  the  honest  sincerity  of  convic- 
tion natural  to  an  aged  ecclesiastic  bom  and  bred  in 
the  Pontifical  States,  that  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble for  the  Catholic  Chiux;h  throughout  tlie  world 
to  be  administered  by  one  who  is  not  an  independent 
sovereign.  The  man  at  the  helm  of  the  church  must 
not  be  the  subject  of  any  mortal.  The  Vicar  of 
Christ  must  not  be  called  upon  to  bow  to  the  decrees 
of  a  mongrel  Csesar.  Hence  he  has  convinced  him- 
self that  he  must  get  back  his  temporal  sovereignty 
if  tlie  government  of  the  church  is  not  to  go  to 
pieces.  That  is  with  him,  not  unnaturally,  consider- 
ing his  years  and  his  education,  an  axiom  which  he 
does  not  discuss.  He  starts  from  that,  and  always 
reverts  to  it.  But  here  before  his  eyes  is  unfolded 
day  by  day  the  triumphant  demonstration  by  his 
enemies  of  the  fact  that  the  temporal  sovereignty 
has  passed  away.  The  king  sits  in  the  palace  which 
the  popes  occupied  on  the  Quirinal;  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Italian  State  are  installed  in  buildings 
once  sacred  to  the  offices  of  the  Church ;  the  midday 
gun  which  is  fired  every  day  is  served  by  Italian 
gunners  from  his  own  castle  of  San  Angelo,  where 
they  are  constructing  balloons  for  the  Abyssinian 
war;  and  great  barracks,  crowded  with  soldiers, 
where  the  bugle-call  soimds  incessant,  stand  almost 
within  hail  of  the  Vatican.  Day  by  day,  year  in, 
year  out,  the  august  prisoner  never  opens  his  eyes  at 
daybreak  without  longing  that  the  new  day  might 
bring  deliverance ;  and  the  shades  of  night  never 
blot  the  great  panorama  of  the  city  from  his  gaze 
that  he  does  not  cry,  in  the  agony  of  a  heart  sick  by 
hope  deferred :    * '  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  V  ' ' 

It  is  very  difficult  in  America  or  England  to  realize 
the  feelings  of  the  Pope  and  of  his  counsellors  as  to 
the  immensity  of  the  injuiy  which  they  conceive  has 
been  inflicted  upon  the  Church  by  the  occupation  of 
Rome.  The  establishment  of  the  capital  of  United 
Italy  at  Rome  seemed  the  natural  and  most  desirable 
consummation  of  the  national  movement  in  the 
Peninsula.  In  many  cases  religious  prejudice  united 
with  nationalist  enthusiasm  to  blind  us  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  change  was  certain  to  wound  the  Holy 
See.  But  after  the  lapse  of  nineteen  years  the  woimd 
still  bleeds.  Not  to  perceive  this  is  to  fail  to  under- 
stand the  tragic  force  of  the  temptation  to  which  the 
Pope  is  subjected. 

If  the  Pope  is  to  fulfill  his  greater  ideal  he  will  have 
to  shake  himself  free  from  the  influences  of  the  Vati- 
can. The  atmosphere  of  the  place,  the  traditions  and 
associations  which  cling  to  its  very  walls,  and  the 
all-pervading  presence  of  tlie  Italian  cardinals  and 
great  officials,  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  rise  to 
the  height  of  his  great  conception  of  his  rdle  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  conscience  of  universal  Christen- 
dom, which  speaks  with  the  voice  of  God.  Until  he 
has  definitely  rid  himself  of  the  desire  to  re-establish 
a  temporal  authority  in  a  second-rate  European  city, 
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that  minor  and  earthly  ambition  will  continually 
obscure  his  higher  and  brighter  ideal,  and  lead  him 
into  devious  courses,  which  will  impair  his  influence 
even  in  the  Catholic  world.  The  Temporal  Power  has 
got  on  to  the  nerves  of  the  Church,  and  it  has  come 
to  be  to  many  in  the  Vatican  the  only  thing  worth 
living  for.  So  far  from  sharing  that  view,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  Temporal 
Power  would  be  the  greatest  curse  that  could  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  Church. 

A  PROPHECY. 

And  after  my  visit  to  Rome,  I  realize  more  vividly 
than  before  how  much  justification  there  was  for  the 
prophecy  with  which  some  months  before  I  concluded 
my  paper  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  *  *  It  may  be 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  played  her  part  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  that  in  the  new  English-speaking 
era,  on  the  threshold  of  which  mankind  is  standing, 
there  may  be  no  more  than  a  niche  in  a  Roman 
museum  for  the  successor  of  Hildebrand.  In  that 
case,  whether  the  Pope  stays  in  Rome  or  goes  to 


Seville  or  Innsbruck  or  Minorca  does  not  much 
matter.  But  if  there  be  any  real  substance  of  truth 
in  the  Pope's  belief  that  tlie  Catholic  Church  is  the 
chosen  instrument  whereby  Infinite  Wisdom,  inspired 
by  Eternal  Love,  works  out  the  salvation  of  the  world, 
then  as  certainly  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  persecu- 
tion to  arise  to  scatter  the  first  Christians  from  Jeru- 
salem, so  that  they  might  carry  the  seed  of  the  faith 
over  the  Roman  world,  not  less  certainly  shall  we  see 
in  a  few  years,  or  even  it  may  \^  a  few  months,  the 
breaking  of  a  storm  which  will  compel  the  Pope  to 
fiy  from  the  Eternal  City — never  to  return.  And  in 
that  hour,  when  those  who  hate  the  Church  fill  the 
air  with  insult  and  exultation,  and  when  those  who 
love  her  more  in  her  accidents  than  in  her  essence 
are  abased  to  the  dust  with  hvuniliation  and  shame, 
then  to  the  eye  of  faith  the  enforced  hegira  of  the 
Pope  from  the  Latin  to  the  English  world  will  be  re- 
garded as  the  supreme  aflfirmation  of  the  providential 
mission  of  the  Church — a  new  divine  commission  for 
her  to  undertake  on  a  wider  basis  the  great  task  of 
rebuilding  the  City  of  God. ' ' 
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One  of  the  most  beneficent  results  of  the  warfare  of 
science  is  that  insanity  has  been  placed  in  the  category  of 
phjTsical  and  curable  diseases.  Among  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors demoniacal  possession  was  fully  believed  to  be  the 
frequent  cause  of  insanity,  and  its  treatment  was  a 
**  curious  compound  of  pharmacy,  superstition,  and  casti- 
gation.^  This  belief,  with  the  consequent  treatment, 
which,  chiefly  throiigh  the  teachings  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  supplanted  the  less  absurd  notions  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  had  almost  universal  acceptance  down  to 
1800  A.  D.  It  is  estimated  that  in  a  single  century  one 
hondred  thousand  lunatics  were  executed  in  Germany 
alone,  on  account  of  this  perverted  theory  regarding  the 
character  of  lunacy.  Exactly  one  hundred  years  ago, 
1791,  there  was  inaugurated  in  England,  by  Tuke,  and 
almost  simultaneously  in  France,  by  Pinel,  a  movement 
which  has  substituted  for  the  old  ** medico-ecclesiastical*' 
prescriptions  for  ** devil  sickness"  a  new  method  of  treat- 
ment based  in  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
insanity ;  which  has  abolished  the  whipping-post,  the 
duc1dng-«tool,  and  the  machines  of  torture;  and  has  made 
chains  and  cages  as  appliances  in  the  treatment  of  the 
malady  almost  obsolete.  The  physicians  found  that 
what  was  thought  to  be  demoniacal  possession  was  due  to 
some  affection  of  the  brain,  and  therefore  abandoned  the 
old  specifics.  The  lay  mind,  it  is  true,  has  not  yet  wholly 
freed  itself  from  the  mediaeval  superstitions  in  regard  to 
lunacy,  but  there  has  come  to  be  a  very  general  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  insanity  has  a  physical  cause,  and  must 
be  treated  as  a  physical  ailment.  The  legal  recognition 
of  this  fact  has  naturally  come  more  tardily.  Public 
apathy  and  the  interests  of  those  whose  profit  lies  in  the 


continuance  of  existing  conditions  form,  with  inherited 
ideas  and  customs,  obstacles  in  the  way  of  change.  Of 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  the  efforts  for  leg^lation  to 
remove  the  dependent  insane  from  the  county  poor- 
houses  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  to  place  them  under 
the  medical  supervision  of  the  State  hospitals,  give 
proof. 

STATE  GARB  FOR  THE  INSANE  IN  NEW  TORK. 

The  history  of  this  contest,  ultimately  successful,  has 
been  of  a  struggle  with  public  indifference,  due  largely  to 
ignorance  of  actual  conditions,  with  the  sordid  interests 
of  a  few,  and  with  the  antiquated  idea  that  the  diseased 
mind  is  not  subject  to  or  dependent  upon  physical  condi- 
tions. The  consummation  of  this  reform  movement, 
which  was  celebrated  on  May  1st,  at  Chickering  Hall, 
New  York  city,  marks  the  complete  triumph  of  the  new 
idea  over  the  old  idea  of  lunacy  treatment.  There  are,  to 
be  sure,  very  few  States  in  the  Union  that  have  not  some 
insane  in  their  poor-houses,  and  without  special  care 
or  medical  treatment,  though  in  nearly  all,  if  not  in 
every  State,  there  is  State  provision  for  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  insane;  but  when  the  increase  in  the  insane 
population  calls  for  larger  provision  and  urges  the  choos- 
ing of  the  best  system  of  care  the  result  of  the  contest  in 
New  York  will  undoubtedly  guide  these  States  to  the 
adoption  of  the  system  just  established  in  New  York. 
Indeed,  two  States,  influenced  largely  by  the  example  of 
New  York,  have  already  begun  similar  movements,  and 
at  the  time  of  writing  word  comes  that  one  of  these  will, 
in  all  probability,  make  provision  this  year  for  removing 
all  its  pauper  insane  from  its  poor-houses.   New  York  has 
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about  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  insane  in  the 
States,  16,000  out  of  97,000,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
battle  here  fought  out  has  been  fought  for  the  insane  of 
the  whole  country. 

The  success  of  this  reform  movement  has  another  and 
an  important  result,  in  showing  the  value  of  volunteer 
service  in  connection  with  official  service,  and  in  the  fact 
that  "every  successful  etfort  by  individuals  voluntarily 
associated  to  perform  some  part  of  the  work  which  Gov- 
ernment has  been  called  upon  to  undertake,  and  which  is 
of  such  vital  consequence  to  society  that  it  must  be 
undertaken  and  performed  by  some  agency,  makes  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  political  knowledge  of  the 
times." 

SKETCH    OP    THE    MOVEMENT. 

In  1872  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  a  volunteer 
body,  composed  of  men  and  women  in  New  York  city, 
and  with  branches  or  visiting  committees  in  nearly  all  the 
counties  of  the  State,  began  its  work,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject to  improve  the  physical,  moral,  and  mental  condi- 
tion of  the  inmates  of  the  public  charitable  institutions, 
especially  the  poor-houses  and  alms-houses,  and  to  pro- 
mote wise  methods  in  the  administration  of  public  and 
private  relief.  In  its  visitations  it  found  that  the  pauper 
and  indigent  Insane,  left  in  large  numbers  in  the  poor- 
houses,  were  not  cared  for  properly,  from  lack  ot  facili- 
ties in  the  first  place,  from  ignorance  of  those  who  had 
the  insane  in  charge,  and  from  positive  neglect  in  others. 
Taking  the  position  that  insanity  was  a  disease  and  should 
be  treated  as  a  disease,  and  that  therefore  all  the  insane 
should  have  the  benefit  of  medical  treatment  by  the  State 
if  not  able  to  procure  it  for  themselves;  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  nutintain  a  uniform  and  proper  standard  of 
care  in  the  poor-houses  and  asylums  connected  with  them; 
that  a  skilled  alienist  could  not  be  had  in  each  poor-house; 
and,  moreover,  that  an  insane  person  should  not,  in  any 
event,  be  detained  in  companywith  the  sane  paupers,  the 
Association,  after  study  of  the  systems  of  other  countries 
and  States,  prepared  and  in  1888  caused  to  be  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  a  measure  providing  that  the  State 
should  assume  full  charge  and  care  of  all  the  pauper  and 
indigent  insane  in  the  county  poor-houses. 

In  common  law  the  insane  have  always  been  considered 
the  wards  of  the  State,  but  this  principle  did  not  have 
statutory  recognition  until  1836,  when  an  act  was  passed 
establishing  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica,  the 
pauper  insane  prior  to  that  time  having  been  kept — and 
miserably  kept — in  the  poor-houses.  The  accommodations 
thus  provided  soon  proved  inadequate  for  all  the  insane 
of  the  State,  and  it  became  necessary  to  return  to  the 
poor-houses  those  for  whose  recovery  there  was  less  hope. 
The  neglect  to  which  they  were  subjected  again  aroused 
public  attention  and  protest,  and  in  1864  the  Legislature 
appointed  an  investigating  committee  to  make  inquiry  in 
the  matter.  With  the  report  of  this  committee  before  it, 
almost  incredible  in  its  description  of  the  conditions  of 
neglect,  misery,  and  utter  wretchedness  in  which  the  in- 
sane were  found  in  these  places,  the  Legislature  passed 
the  Willard  Asylum  Act,  establishing  the  Willard  Asylum 
for  the  Insime,  which  should  receive  the  cases  returned 
from  the  Utica  Asylum  as  "chronic,"  and  reasserting  the 
principle  of  State  care,  the  counties,  however,  being 
obliged,  as  before,  to  pay  a  per  capita  sum  to  the  State 
for  the  support  of  their  insane.  But  subsequent  provi- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  State  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  insanity,  and  in  1871,  as  a  means  of  temporary 
relief,  the  Legislature  permitted  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities  to   grant   exemptions   from    the  Willard  Asylum 


Act  to  counties  wishing  to  receive  and  care  for  their 
** chronic'*  insane  and  promising  compliance  with  pre- 
scribed conditions  of  care  and  treatment.    Under  this 
law  twenty  counties  were  exempted,  and  at  the  date  wl^ii 
the  above  Association  began  its  active  efforts  for  the  n^ 
moval  of  the  insane  there  were  upwards  of  two  thoasaixi 
insane  persons  in  the  county  poor-houses  and  the  "poor- 
house  asylums."    The  wretched  condition  in  which  they 
were  kept,  as  described  in  a  report  of  the  Afisociatiocu 
later  in  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charitieii,  whicS, 
it  may  be  noted,  had  no  power  to  enforce  complianoe  with 
the  condition  of  exemptions  it  had  g^ranted,  except  the 
clumsy  power  of  revoking  sUch  exemption ;  and  still  later, 
1890,  in  the  report  of  the  newly  constituted  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy,  again  directed  the  especial  attentioD 
of  the  public  to  the  subject  of  the  care  of  these  unfor- 
tunates. 

After  two  failures,  whose  history  cannot  here  be  entered 
upon,  the  biU,  modified  in  few  particulars,  became  law  in 
1890,  and  in  1891,  an  act  was  passed  appropriating  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars  to  provide  additional  accommodatioa 
in  the  form  of  cottages  on  the  grounds  of  the  existing 
State  hospitals  (seven  in  number),  for  the  insane  still  in 
the  county  poor-houses,  and  thus  to  carry  it  into  full  effect 

THE  ACT  OF  1890— ITS  EFFECT. 

The  Act  of  1890  divided  the  State  into  hospital  districts 
— as  many  districts  as  hospitals — and  provided  for  the 
assumption  by  the  State  of  the  entire  expense  of  main- 
tenance, clothing,  transportation,  etc.,  of  the  dependent 
insane.  It  made,  in  other  words,  the  State  the  actual  as 
well  as  nominal  guardian  of  the  person  and  property  of 
its  insane. 

Under  this  Act  the  State  promised  to  all  its  wards  the 
medical  care  and  treatment,  the  attention  to  their  phy- 
sical comfort  and  mental  improvement,  which  proper 
guardianship  involves. 

One  most  important  result  of  this  law  is  th^it  it  has 
broken  down  the  legal  distinction  between  the  so-called 
"acute"  and  "chronic"  insane.  Heretofore,  a  person 
under  continuous  treatment  in  a  State  "acute"  asylum 
for  a  specific  term,  two  years,  has  been  legally  pronounced 
"  chronic,"  and  has  been  sent  either  back  to  a  poor-houiie 
or  to  what  is  known  as  a  "chronic"  asylimi.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  "chronic "  and  "  incuraMe "  are  not  synony- 
mous terms,  though  popularly  considered  so,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  "chronic  "  yet  curable  insane  have  been  sent 
back  to  poor-houses  where  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  medical 
treatment  worthy  the  name.  Under  the  new  law.  both 
classes  are  received  at  the  same  institution  of  the  distnct 
in  which  they  live,  without  regard  to  probable  or  im- 
probable curability.  Every  patient  has  skilled  medical 
supervision  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  disease, 
and  is  not  to  be  returned  to  a  poor-house  for  mere  custo- 
dial care  when  the  chances  of  his  recovery  have  lessened. 

Another  result  is  that  the  whole  system  of  the  care  of 
the  dependent  insane  has  been  practically  placed  on  a 
non-political  basis.  The  State  institutions  are  managed 
by  boards  of  trustees  who  serve  without  pay ;  they  choose 
the  superintendent,  and  have  with  him  practical  control 
The  keepers  of  the  poor-houses,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
almost  without  exception  political  appointees,  who  have, 
prior  to  entering  upon  the  office,  no  knowledge  of  the 
needs  or  the  care  of  the  insane,  and  who  are,  with  few 
notable  exceptions,  changed  frequently,  in  some  counties 
at  every  election. 

To  gi'^e  the  reader  an  appreciation  of  the  great  benefit 
which  this  legislation  reform  promises  to  the  insane  of  the 
State,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  contrast  the  intellig«nt 
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and  humane  provisioti  which  is  being  made  for  this  class 
at  the  new  State  Hospital  at  Ogdensburgh,  in  Northern 
New  Tork  (the  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital),  with  the 
condition  in  which  the  insane  have  been  kept  in  some  of 
the  conntieSf  in  the  year  1889,  let  it  be  noted. 

▲  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

The  approved  plans  of  the  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital 
virtually   embody  all   the  principles    suggested  in  the 
report  of  a  commission  which  gave  the   subject  much 
study  and  availed  itself  of  the  advice  of  expert  alienists  both 
in  this  and  other  countries.    These  principles  are,  chiefly, 
distinct  regard  for  classification  of  patients,  a  central 
hospital  for  the  reception  and  observation  of  patients  and 
for  those  requiring  active  treatment,  and  all  the  facilities 
for  the  treatment  of  acute  insanity  from  reception  to  dis- 
charge, consisting  of  a  group  of  large  two-story  cottages 
connected  by  one-story  corridors  about  a  central  medical 
and  executive  department ;  outlying  groups  of  buildings 
dissimilar  in  plan  and  particularly  designed  for  the  seve- 
ral classes  having  passed  the  acute  stage  ;  a  central  indus- 
trial group,  heating  plant,  etc.    It  is  further  designed  to 
create  a  domestic  colony  for  women,  where  all  the  domes- 
tic duties  can  be  performed  by  women  patients,  and  an 
employee's  colony  where  skilled  attendants,  who  domesti- 
cate here,  can  undertake  the  family  care  of  patients.  The 
large  farm  of  one  thousand  acres  of  the  best  land  in  St. 
Lawrence  County  permits  the  elaboration  of  industrial 
pursuits  for  men,  in  a  unique  way.    One  of  the  original 
farm  buildings  has  been  enlarged  and  improved,  and  will 
be  used  as  the  gardener^s  cottage  for  thirty-five  patients, 
the  gardener  to  be  the  supervisor,  and  the  patients  to  be  a 
suitable  class  to  be  benefited  by  this  particular  labor.     A 
farm  and  bam  cottage  for  similar  uses  is  designed  for 
fifty  male  patients.    All  the  details  of  construction  are 
planned  with  the  particular  use  of  the  buildings  in  view 
and  with  eminent  regard  for  sanitary  laws.    The  infir- 
mary group  of  buildings  is  designed  to  care  for  the  feeble 
and  helpless  and  epileptic  insane,  and  has  the  features  for 
the  care  of  this  class  embodied  in  the  infirmary  at  the 
Willard  State  Hospital— the  pioneer  building  of  the  kind. 
One  detached  group  consists  of  several  two-story  build- 
ings for  three  hundred  and  fifty  women  patients.    Its 
several  buildings  are  not  uniform  in  design,  which  adds 
to  its  )x>ssibilitie8  for  classification.    It  has  several  large 
workshops  for  women  attached  to  its  corridors.      All  the 
buildings  are  aitaply  supplied  with  covered  piazzas  about 
the  first  story,  and  as  the  day-rooms  are  all  upon  this 
story  it  adds  much  to  the  pleasant  features  of  the  hos- 
pital.    Sun  rooms  are  scattered  here  and  there  through- 
out the  several  structures  and  are  warmed  in  winter.  All 
the  rooms  are  arranged  to  receive  the  sun  a  portion  of 
the  day. 

POOR-HOUSE  ASYLUMS. 

I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Commission  in  Lunacy, 
1890  :  **  Within  a  small  room,  in  an  old  and  dilapidated 
wooden  building,  suitable  only  for  an  outbuilding,  on  a 
bleak  and  wintry  day,  was  found  a  demented  old  woman, 
apparently  about  seventy  years  of  age.  She  was  in  a 
state  of  turbulent  dementia,  scantily  clad,  barefooted, 
exceedingly  filthy,  and  unable  to  appreciate  her  condition 
or  surroundings.  She  went  about  the  narrow  confines  of 
her  cell-like  room,  beating  a  spoon  against  the  wall  and 
uttering  unintelligible  cries.  The  furniture  in  the  room 
consisted  of  a  dilapidated  bedstead,  on  which  was  a  tick 
half -filled  with  wet  and  filthy  straw,  the  quantity  being 
insufficient  to  make  a  comfortable  bed,  even  if  the  ma- 
terial had  been  wholesome  and  clean.  A  young  pauper 
girl,  apparently  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  brought 


the  old  woman  food,  said  that  the  woman  was  left  alone, 
there  being  no  other  occupants  of  the  building  except  five 
or  six  iUthy  men  patients  who  occupied  the  other  rooms, 
and  these  without  attendants  either  day  or  night,  except 
a  pauper  who  took  them  to  a  distant  building  to  ttieir 
meals. 

'*  In  the  women's  ward  of  another  institution  the  scene 
presented  was  that  of  a  veritable  bedlam.  In  this  ward 
were  found,  indiscriminately  huddled  together,  paupers, 
children,  vagrants,  and  insane,  all  in  a  state  of  extreme 
disorder.  One  motherly-looking  woman  was  discovered 
going  about  the  place  barefooted,  with  apparently  noth- 
ing on  but  a  skirt  and  a  cotton  under-waist,  the  latter  of 
which  was  so  much  disordered  as  to  permit  the  exposure 
of  her  person.  The  keeper  explained  that  at  intervals 
this  woman  was  'sane,*  and  was  then  permitte^l  to  leave 
the  institution ;  that  at  such  times  she  was  a  modest, 
respectable,  hard-working  woman."  The  writer  of  this 
paper  cites  this  one  instance  from  his  own  observation  : 
In  a  two-story  insane  building,  the  basement  of  which  was 
used  as  a  hospital  and  a  vegetable  store-room,  he  found 
fifteen  men  on  the  first  floor  and  eighteen  women  on  tho 
second  floor.  In  each  ward  small,  poorly-lighted  cells 
opened  upon  a  corridor  where  the  patients  sat  during  tho 
day  without  amusement  or  employment  or  even  supervi- 
sion. In  the  men's  ward  two  pauper  men  were  trying  to 
feed  a  dying  old  man.  There  was  no  nurse  or  other  attend- 
ant. The  insane  man,  who  had  until  within  a  few  weeks 
previous  been  in  charge,  had  in  his  insanity  hanged  himself 
in  his  cell  one  night.  Most  of  the  women  were  seated  to- 
gether on  long  benches.  In  answer  to  a  query  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  attendant,  the  keeper  pointed  to  one 
of  the  inmates.  The  regular  attendant,  an  insane  wo- 
man, it  was  afterwards  learned,  was  locked  up  for  the  day 
because  of  her  violence. 

It  is  not  meant  to  give  the  impression  that  these  condi- 
tions prevailed  throughout  the  State,  but  the  instances 
cited  show  what  dangerous  possibilities  the  old  system 
oflfered,  even  under  supervision.  These  will  be  in  large 
measure,  if  not  entirely,  averted  under  the  new  system. 

With  this  reform  legislation,  I  should  speak  of  two 
other  laws,  namely,  the  act  of  1889  establishing  a  State 
commission  in  lunacy,  consisting  of  a  physician,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  layman,  in  place  of  a  single  commissioner  ;  and 
that  of  1890,  requiring  the  appointment  of  a  female  physi- 
cian in  each  State  hospital  for  the  insane.  To  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  commission  and  its  efficient  labors  in  tho 
past  two  years,  much  is  due. 

THE  EPILEPTICS. 

On  the  heels  of  the  State  Care  Act  and  in  harmony  with 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
in  urging  separate  care  for  different  classes  of  the  depen- 
dent and  the  defective,  a  measure  was  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  near  the  close  of  its  session  asking  for  a  8]>e- 
cial  provision  for  the  epileptics.  These  present  five  hun- 
dred epileptics  in  the  poor-houses  and  alms-houses  of  the 
State,  where  they  live  to  their  own  neglect  and  to  the 
harm  of  other  inmates  with  whom  they  are  brought  into 
contact,  and  with  the  result  that  they  almost  become 
permanent  dependents.  For  them  there  is  no  special 
medical  treatment,  little  employment,  and  absolutely  no 
training  or  education.  In  the  industrial  world  they  are 
unable  to  compete  with  the  able-bodied, either  from  lack  of 
education  by  reason  of  their  affliction  or  because  of  attacks 
of  this  disease,  and  naturally  drift  to  the  poor-houses 
or  to  the  jails  and  ultimately  in  numbers  to  the  insane 
asylums.  Under  a  proper  system  of  public  relief  it  is  be- 
lieved that  many  would  be  saVed  from  such  a  fate.     The 
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proTision  urged  is  the  establishment  of  a  colony  for  their 
medical  treatment,  care,  employment,  and  education, 
similar  to  those  in  existence  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
notably  at  Bielefeld,  and  at  Zurich,  where  there  shall  be, 
in  addition  to  a  hospital,  land  for  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural pursuits,  schools  for  the  younger  patients,  work- 
shops, means  of  entertainment,  a  laboratory  for  the  study 
of  the  disease,  etc.  Under  the  training  which  such  an  in- 
stitution would  afford  and  with  the  means  of  employment 
furnished,  those  afflicted  by  the  disease  would  be  enabled 
to  support  themselves  in  part  or  in  whole  while  under 
treatment  in  the  colony,  and,  on  leaving  it,  to  make  their 
own  way.  The  first  public  institution  of  such  a  character 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  just  been  established  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  attempt, 
which  failed  this  year  in  New  York— not  because  of  oppo- 
sition, however — will  prove  successful  another  year. 

OTHER  REFORMS. 

Other  legislative  measures  which  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  of  New  Tork  had  been  active  in  pro- 
moting this  winter  are  the  following  : 

1.  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  police  matrons  in 
station-houses,  in  cities  of  over  25,000  inhabitants.  This 
measure  was  duly  enacted. 

2.  For  the  establishment  of  municipal  lodging-houses 
in  New  York  city.  A  permissive  act  was  passed  in  1886, 
but  it  has  never  been  put  into  force.  The  new  bill  was 
finally  withdrawn,  and  the  question  will  be  taken  up  in  a 
future  leg^islature,  unless  local  authorities  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Permissive  Act. 

3.  The  adoption  of  a  system  of  cumulative  sentences  in 
commitments  for  public  intoxication,  disorderly  conduct, 
and  vagrancy.    This  measure  failed  to  pass. 

VOLUNTEER  SERVICE. 

The  part  which  the  Association  named  has  had  in  inaug- 
urating and  carrying  on  these  reforms  invites  special  at- 


tention to  the  duty  and  need  of  volunteer  service  in  the 
oversight  of  public  affairs.  I  use  the  substance  of  a 
recent  paper  on  the  subject  in  one  of  the  publications  of 
the  A^ociation.  Public  affairs  in  this  country  are 
emphatically  the  business  of  all  of  us.  Our  Government 
was  founded  and  built  up  on  the  assumption  that  our  citi> 
zens  were  sufficiently  intelligent  and  disinterested  to  con- 
cem  themselves  actively  with  its  administration.  And  it 
has  been  demonstrated  by  experience  that  where  indiffer- 
ence and  ignorance  as  to  its  working  prevail,  or  wherever 
a  class  of  men  or  a  set  of  officeholders  has  been  allowed  to 
conduct  public  affairs  uninspected  and  uncriticised  by 
the  public,  to  whom  they  are  responsible,  corruption  and 
incompetency,  with  their  legitimate  results,  always, 
sooner  or  later,  show  themselves.  The  money  with 
which  public  charitable  institutions  are  supported  is 
raised  by  taxation,  which  is  held  in  stewardiship,  and 
every  citizen  is  under  obligation  to  inform  himself  as  to 
how  it  is  spent.  The  people  from  whose  pockets  the 
money  comes  must  exercise  the  right  of  constant 
scrutiny. 

Questions  are  constantly  arising  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  poor  laws,  with  the  care  of  the 
insane,  the  sick,  the  children  who  come  into  the  hands  of 
State  or  county  officers ;  questions  which,  all  over  the 
world,  in  their  different  aspects,  as  their  solutions  affect 
the  political,  social,  economic,  or  moral  condition  of  com- 
munities, are  claiming  and  receiving  the  most>  serious 
consideration  and  the  most  profound  thought  To  this 
grave  task  the  volunteer  workers  contribute  their  share 
of  thought,  time,  and  knowledge.  Furthermore,  they 
represent  the  public  concern  and  support ;  they  bring  the 
enthusiasm,  the  leisurely  application,  the  absence  of  per- 
functory methods  of  observation,  the  freedom  from 
routine  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling,  which  are  essential 
to  real  reforms. 


SOME  NOTES  OF  SOCIAL  PROGRESS  ABROAD. 

I.-A  NEW  HOPE  FOR  THE  DESERVING  POOR  IN   ENGLAND." 

AN    INTERVIEW  WITH    MR.  STANSFELD. 


If  Mr.  Mundella  is  marked  out  by  his  career  as  pre- 
eminently the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  England  on 
the  subject  of  industrial  education,  Mr.  Stansfeld  is  not 
less  conspicuous  as  the  representative  of  the  party  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  local  government  and  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  Mr.  Stansfeld  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship  in 
the  high  places  of  local  administration.  He  was  the  last 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  and  the  first  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  an  office  which  he  held 
from  1871  to  1874 ;  and  when,  in  1886,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
resigned  the  post,  it  was  regarded  as  only  natural  that 
Mr.  Stansfeld  should  resume  his  old  post  at  the  head  of 
the  local  administration  of  the  country.  Mr.  Stansfeld 
is  to  the  Liberals  what  Mr.  Ritchie  is  to  the  Conservatives, 
only  more  so.  On  all  questions  relating  to  local  adminis- 
tration and  poor-law  relief  Mr.  Stansfeld  is  the  spokes- 
man and  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  was  upon  him 
that  there  fell  the  whole  of  the  brunt  of  the  work  of  lead- 
ing the  Opposition  during  the  discussion  of  the  County 
(Jovemment  Bill,  and  admirably  he  performed  it.  Mr. 
Ritchie  was  fortunate  in  having  an  opponent  who  was 
more  of  a  friend  and  ally  than  an  enemy,  and  who  was 


capable  of  sinking  all  personal  and  party  consideratioins 
in  order  to  secure  for  the  country  the  best  County  Govern- 
ment Bill  that  the  House  could  frame.  It  was  Mr.  Stans- 
feld, again,  who  was  intrusted  the  other  day  with  the 
resolution  which  gave  expression  to  the  chief  plank  of  the 
Liberal  progranmie  of  reform,  viz.,  that  which  demands 
the  adoption  of  **  One  Man  One  Vote"  as  the  basis  of  car 
Parliamentary  system. 

Mr.  Stansfeld  is  getting  up  in  years,  for  he  is  now 
seventy  years  old,  and  can  look  back  on  a  Parliamentary 
career  which  has  been  unbroken  since  1850.  Few  men  in 
the  House  are  more  universally  respected,  and  with  better 
cause,  than  Mr.  Stansfeld.  His  great  difficulty  is  that  be 
is  too  sensitive,  and  shrinks  with  almost  morbid  fear  from 
any  appearance  of  pushing  himself.  The  self -advertising 
politician  cannot  find  a  greater  contrast  to  himself  tbsn 
there  is  in  Mr.  Stansfeld's  modesty  and  unobtrusivenetf 
in  relation  to  almost  every  question  with  which  he  has  to 
do.  Few  men  have  done  work  which  requires  more  moral 
courage  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  a  lofty  ideal  of 
patriotism  than  that  which  Mr.  Stansfeld  has  acccBD- 
plished,  and  as  long  as  he  sits  on  the  front  Liberal  B«ich 
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there  is  a  security  which  would  otherwise  be  lacking  that 
the  councils  of  the  party  will  be  influenced  by  other  than 
self-interested  motives. 

Mr.  Stansfeld  also  poesesses  one  characteristic  in  com- 
mon with  Mr.  Mundella,  in  that  he  also  has  associations 
with  the  Continent.  His  early  friendship  with  Mazzini 
brought  him  into  close  contact  with  one  of  the  deep 
tmdercurrents  of  European  politics,  and  when  last  year 
he  revisited  Rome  and  was  entertained  and  fdted  by  the 
Italian  ministers  as  an  old  and  faithful  friend  of  Italian 
nationality,  he  was  but  renewing  associations  which  had 
played  a  great  part  in  his  earlier  manhood.  It  is  this 
sympathy  with  Mazzini  and  the  Italian  revolutionaries 
which  has  possibly  given  Mr.  Stansfeld  a  certain  cosmo- 
politanism and  breadth  of  view  unfortunately  too  rare 
on  either  side  of  the  House.  No  statesman,  however, 
could  be  less  of  a  visionary  revolutionist.  He  is  the  prac- 
tical Englishman  all  over,  who  has  no  objection  to  flue 
phrases,  and  to  the  purple  patches  over  which  Lord  Duf- 
ferin  raised  his  lament  last  month,  but  their  importance 
in  his  eyes  is  because  they  may  help  to  get  up  the  steam 
to  enable  him  to  attain  practical  ends.  Hence  there  is  no 
one  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  could  be  more  safely 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  endeavoring  to  reduce  the 
somewhat  vague  Socialistic  aspirations  of  the  new  de- 
mocracy into  practical  working  shape  than  Mr.  Stansfeld. 

Mr.  Stansfeld  has  been  interviewed  for  the  Review  of 
Reviews  on  the  subject  of  the  future  programme  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  relation  to  the  vitally  important  question 
of  Poor-Law  Reform. 

OUR  PRESENT  DUTY. 

*'No,'^  said  Mr.  Stansfeld,  **the  next  step  in  this  con- 
nection is  not  a  Royal  Commission.  For  that  it  is  either 
too  late  or  too  early.  We  know  what  is  the  next  step  to 
be  taken,  and,  until  we  take  it,  it  is  not  worth  while  rais- 
ing a  further  inquiry  as  to  what  should  be  done  hereafter. 
Let  us  do  our  present  duty.'* 
''And  what  is  that,  if  I  may  ask,  Mr.  Stansfeld  ?' 
"  Our  present  duty  is  quite  plain.  It  is  that  of  demo- 
cratizing the  whole  system  of  poor-law  relief.  We  have 
readjusted  our  Parliamentary  institutions  to  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. We  have  done  nothing  to  readjust  the  machinery 
which  administers  the  poor  law  since  1835.  What  we  have 
to  do,  therefore,  is  to  bring  the  whole  machinery  of  local 
government  into  vitalizing  touch  with  the  masses  of  the 
people.  When  we  have  done  that,  then  we  can  discuss 
what  other  things  we  should  do.  Or  perhaps  we  may  not 
need  to  discuss,  for  the  representatives  of  the  people  will 
probably  settle  for  themselves  this  matter  each  in  their 
own  locality." 

A  LOGICAL  COROLLARY  OF  PAST  REFORMS. 

*'  But  pray,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  condescend  to*  particulars, 
and  tell  exactly  what  you  mean." 

''There  is  no  secret  about  the  matter,  and  I  am  not  in 
any  way  launching  a  new  programme  or  unfurling  a  new 
banner  with  a  view  to  taking  a  lead  in  the  fight.  Mr. 
Morley,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Newcastle,  spoke  wisely  and 
rightly  upon  this  subject.  That  is  to  say,  he  expressed 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  matured  convictions  of  the 
Liberal  Party  on  the  subject  which  we  are  now  discussing. 
And  these  convictions,  I  may  say,  were  embodied  in 
principle  in  our  legislation  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  All 
that  we  have  to  do  is  to  carry  out  that  legislation  to  its 
logical  issue." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  instead  of  telling  me  what  you 
propose  to  do,  tell  me  what  are  the  matured  convictions  of 


the  Liberal  Party  on  the  subject  of  the  administration  of 
the  poor  law  ?  " 

ONE  MAN  ONE  VOTE,  ETC. 

**It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Stansfeld,  *^that  the  first 
thing  that  the  Liberal  Party  has  quite  made  up  its  mind 
about,  is  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  will  never  be  put  on  a 
sound  basis  until  the  same  principle  is  applied  to  the 
election  of  all  local  authorities  that  has  long  been  estab- 
lished in  the  election  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  is 
to  say,  the  first  thing  in  the  Liberal  programme  is  to 
establish  voting  by  ballot,  to  abolish  voting  papers,  to  do 
away  with  plural  votes,  and  to  carry  out  unhesitatingly 
the  principle  of  '*  One  Man  One  Vote,"  so  that  the  people 
may  be  brought  into  close,  direct  contact  with  their  re- 
presentatives. That  is  the  first  step,  and  one  that  is  so 
obvious  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  statesman 
can  shrink  from  giving  it  effect." 

ABOLISH  THE  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

''*■  Do  you  propose,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  that  the  guardians  of 
the  poor " 

^^Stop  a  minute,"  said  Mr.  Stansfeld.  "  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  reform  the  system  of  electing  the  guardians  of  the 
poor,  because  the  reform  which  we  have  in  view  would 
reform  the  present  guardians  of  the  poor  out  of  existence 
altogether." 

"  Is  not  that  rather  a  large  order,  Mr.  Stansfeld  ?  " 

*'  Perhaps  it  is,  but,  large  or  small,  it  has  got  to  come. 
It  is  the  natural  and  logical  corollary  of  the  action  which 
was  taken  when  the  Poor  Law  Board  ceased  to  exist  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  In  like 
manner  the  relief  of  the  poor  must  be  undertaken  as  a 
branch  of  local  government,  and  must  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  the  special  work  of  specially  elected  bodies  of 
local  representatives. 

"  There  is  an  unanswerable  argument  why  you  cannot 
establish  district  councils  side  by  side  with  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  giving  the  one  the  sanitary  work  and  the 
other  the  administration  of  the  poor-law  relief,  and  that 
is,  because  there  are  not  enough  good  men  to  go  round. 
That  is  to  say,  competent  local  representatives  who  can 
be  relied  upon  to  administer  the  sanitary  and  the  poor- 
law  acts  are  not  so  plentiful  that  you  can  afford  to  run 
two  such  local  representative  bodies  side  by  side.  You 
may  count  yourself  fortunate  if  you  get  one  good  district 
council  containing  none  but  capable  members,  and  when 
you  have  got  it  you  will  be  very  well  advised  if  you  give 
it  all  the  work  to  do  which  it  can  undertake." 

"  But  suppose,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  that  you  get  your  paro- 
chial councils,  and  you  have  your  districts  and  grouped 
districts,  and  you  have  one  man,  one  vote,  and  all  voting 
by  ballot,  yet  this  is  all  machinery.  What  do  you  expect 
to  get  out  of  it  all?" 

TRUST  THE  PEOPLE! 

Mr.  Stansfeld  replied :  '^  I  think  when  you  get  a  machine 
which  is  responsive  to  the  touch  of  the  people,  that 
machine  can  be  trusted  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  minister  to  their  wants,  and  realize  their 
aspirations  much  better  than  a  machine  which  is  out  of 
touch  with  those  in  the  midst  of  whom  it  administers  the 
law.  I  believe  in  democracy.  I  believe  in  trusting  the 
people.  And  I  think  I  am  borne  out  by  the  wisest  aud 
most  experienced  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  that  we  need  have  no  fear  whatever  in  trusting  to 
the  common  sense  and  practical  mother- wit  of  the 
people  themselves.  We  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  the 
parochial  councils,  or  any  other  local  representative 
bodies  which  can  be  set  up,  will  show  themselves  indiffer- 
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ent  to  economy,  or  to  the  efficient  administration  of  pub- 
lic funds  for  the  relief  of  individual  distress.  Those  who 
think  that  the  moment  the  laboring  classes  obtain  control 
of  the  machinery  for  distributing  relief  they  will  launch 
out  on  a  reckless  or  extravagant  system  of  relief  to  the 
worthy  and  the  unworthy  alike,  evidently  have  little 
experience  of  the  way  in  which  working  men  administer 
the  funds  which  they  raise.  Malingering  is  certainly  not 
popular  with  workmen,  and  so  far  from  believing  that 
the  application  of  pure  democracy  to  the  administration 
of  the  poor  law  would  be  detrimental  to  the  true  interests 
of  economy  and  efficiency,  I  believe  you  would  find  that 
the  working  classes  would  be  represented  by  men  who 
would  keep  a  very  strict  look-out  over  all  misapplication 
of  funds,  and  that  the  system  of  lavish  relief  would  be 
nowhere  more  sternly  discountenanced  than  by  those  who 
Hill,  in  future,  share  largely  in  the  control  of  the  distri- 
bution of  relief.'* 

THE  PAUPER  ALSO  IS  A  MAN  AND  A  BROTHER. 

*'Then  you  would  abolish  poor-law  guardians  alto- 
gether r' 

'*  In  one  sense,  yes.  Let  us  make  a  new  start.  In  the 
old  mediaeval  times  the  poor  were  relieved  at  the  doors  of 
the  monasteries  as  a  means  of  saving  the  souls  of  the 
charitable,  and  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  and 
needy  among  the  people  was  regarded  as  a  virtue  in 
itself,  altogether  regardless  of  the  character  of  the  people 
who  were  relieved,  or  the  consequences  to  society  of  the 
relief  dispensed.  After  this  we  had  the  Elizabethan  poor 
law,  which  came  to  be  worked  in  the  course  of  years  on 
the  principle  of  maintaining  a  reservoir  of  cheap  labor 
for  the  benefit  of  the  landlords  and  farmers.  Every  win- 
ter the  unemployed  were  maintained  out  of  the  rates,  so 
that  every  summer  farmers  could  obtain  laborers  at  less 
than  living  wages,  taking  it  all  the  year  round.  Then  we 
pass  into  the  third  stage,  that  of  the  sociological  expert  in 
political  economy,  who  regarded  the  whole  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  rates,  and  who  appeared  some- 
times to  have  neither  soul  nor  heart,  and  who  sometimes 
seemed  to  forget  that,  after  all,  a  pauper  was  a  human 
being — a  man  and  a  brother.  We  have  been  living  under 
that  regime  for  nearly  sixty  years.  "We  have  now  enfran- 
chised the  laborers  in  the  counties  as  well  as  the  work- 
men in  the  towns,  and  the  time  is  fully  come  for  enabling 
the  new  electorate  to  make  their  wishes  heard  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor-law  relief  as  well  as  in  the 
direction  of  affairs  of  state. 

DO  NOT  PAUPERIZE  THE  DESERVING  DESTITUTE. 

''*■  The  relief  of  the  deserving  poor  must  be  disassociated 
in  every  way  from  the  old  taint  of  pauperism.  The  pro- 
vision for  the  unfortunate,  for  the  halt,  the  maimed,  and 
the  blind,  the  orphan  and  the  widow,  and  the  aged  poor, 
must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  a  department  of  local 
government  which  must  be  based  upon  the  principle  that 
the  self-helping,  self-governing  community  is  bound  to  do 
what  it  can  to  make  existence  tolerable  for  the  destitute 
and  deserWng  poor.  I  repeat,  I  shrink  fi*om  anything 
that  seems  like  launching  a  programme  or  proclaiming 
any  great  new  departure,  but  I  think  you  will  not  be  far 
from  wrong  if  you  take  it  as  a  settled  principle  that 
henceforward  the  provision  for  all  the  categories  of  what 
may  Ik*  called  the  deserving  poor,  who  are  from  no  fault 
of  their  own  thrown  ujwn  the  resources  of  the  commu- 
nity, will  l>e  disass<^»ciated  in  every  possible  way  from  all 
the  old  surroundings  and  prejudices  excited  by  the  pres- 
ent methotls  of  poor-law  relief." 

'*  I  suppose,  Mr.  Stausfeld,  you  art*  not  quite  prepared 


to  make  it  a  crime  to  call  a  man  a  pauper  who  has  come 
upon  the  rates  by  unavoidable  misfortunes  ?  " 

DISCRIMINATE  I  DISCRIMINATE  ! 

*'Well,  not  exactly,  but  that  proposal,  no  doubt,  indi- 
cates the  spirit  in  which  the  Liberal  Party  will  approach 
the  whole  question  of  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and  what  I 
want  you  to  see  is  that  the  new  system  of  local  gorern- 
ment    which    we    propose    to    establish   in  the  comi- 
ties   will    enable    us   to   carry   out   this    principle  in 
a  practical  fashion.      At  present  we  have   practicallj 
given   up  any   attempt    to   discriminate   between  one 
class   of   the    poor  and   the  other.     The  only  test  we 
employ  is  the  very  rough  one,  that  of  the  work-hoiue. 
Qranting  the  fact  of  destitution,  of  which  the  guardianfs^ 
however,  are  the  judges,  if  a  person  is  willing  to  go  into 
the  work-house  he  goes  in,  and  we  keep  him.    Bat  if  be 
shrinks  from  breaking  up  his  home,  if  from  any  motiTe, 
no  matter  how  excellent  and  elevating  it  may  be,  he  per- 
sists in  starving  outside  rather  than  enter  ^'the  home," 
we   do   nothing    for  him.     Evidently   the  work-bouse, 
best  considered  as  your  only  test,  tells  more  against  the 
deserving  than  the  undeserving  poor.    Now,  to  my  think- 
ing,  that  is  antiquated  and  barbarous. 

AS  AT  ELBERFELD. 

**  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  establish  something  as  like 
the  Elberfeld  system  as  we  can.  Twenty  years  ago  I 
sent  one  of  the  best  of  our  inspectors  to  Elberfeld  to  re- 
port upon  the  system,  and  his  report,  which  was  pub- 
lished, attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  acclimatize  some  features  of  the 
Elberfeld  system  in  Macclesfield,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 
The  chief  reason  why  we  cannot  adopt  it  in  its  entirety 
in  this  country,  is  that  we  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  who  would  be  willing  and  competent  to  undertake 
the  duties  thrown  upon  those  who  dispense  relief.  In 
Elberfeld  it  is  calculated  that  for  every  four  needy  fam- 
ilies there  should  be  one  person  who  is  responsible,  to 
whom  all  the  members  of  these  families  shall  be  known, 
and  who  could  report  in  a  moment  any  imposture  or  dis- 
honesty. To  apply  the  Elberfeld  S3r8tem  to  this  country 
would  require  the  voluntary  assistance  of  so  many  per- 
sons who  would  act  as  supervisors  or  overseers,  and  we 
have  not  got  enough  people  of  the  right  sort  available  for 
the  task.  But  a  great  deal  could  be  done  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  am  so  urgently  in 
favor  of  establishing  the  parochial  councils,  for  it  is 
only  when  you  localize  relief  and  intrust  its  distribution 
under  rules  and  subject  to  supervision  to  those  who  are  in 
a  position  and  have  the  power  to  thoroughly  investigate 
the  cases  of  all  applicants,  that  you  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  the  rough  and  ready  work-house  test. 

CLASSIFY  THE  POORrHOUSES. 

"This  indoor  relief  I  would  leave  to  the  district  or 
county  councils.  They  would  then  be  able  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  class  who  at  present  are  herded  indis- 
criminately together  in  the  Union  work-house.  When 
once  we  can  deal  with  the  work-houses  in  a  g^ven  area  we 
can  discriminate.  We  can  set  apart  one  workyhouse  for 
the  reception  of  those  who  deserve  what  may  be  called 
quasi-punitive  treatment,  that  is  to  say,  the  habitual 
vagabond,  the  dishonest  loafer,  the  persistent  drunkard, 
and,  generally  speaking,  all  the  incorrigible  idlers,  and 
the  vicious.  That  should  be  the  only  work-house  that 
should  continue  as  a  work-house.  It  would  be  a  punitiTe 
institution.  As  for  the  other  work-houses,  I  would  coo- 
vert  them  into  alms-houses,  for  homes  of  rest  for  the  aged 
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poor,  or  use  them  as  hospitals,  or  convalescent  homes,  or 
whatever  other  institutions  may  be  required.  By  this 
means,  I  think,  we  could  remove  from  our  system  for 
relieving  the  poor  the  odium  which  at  present  attaches  to 
it  and  could  convert  it  into  a  thoroughly  humane,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  an  economical  and  efficient  system  of 
helping  those  whom  we  may  call  the  derelicts  of  society. 

THE  OLD  SYSTEM  AND   THE  NEW. 

"Of  course,  a  great  deal  could  be  done  with  the  ctiil- 
dren.  They  could  be  boarded  out ;  or,  if  they  had  to  re- 
main in  a  public  institution,  they  could  be  sent  to  the  public 
elementary  schools  ;  or,  if  they  were  thoroughly  healthy 
and  strong,  they  could  be  sent  to  the  colonies  over-sea, 
where  due  preparations  should  of  coui*so  be  made  for 
planting  the  little  colonists  as  a  kind  of  seed  com  of  Em- 
pire. There  are  a  multitude  of  other  matters  which  could 
be  dealt  with  and  will  be  dealt  with  as  soon  as  the  people 


get  hold  of  the  reins  of  administration.  The  old  system  has 
had  a  fair  trial  and  a  long  trial.  Many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  it  from  time  to  time,  but  it  has  never 
become  popular.  That  is  to  say  it  has  always  been  more 
or  less  hateful  to  the  people  whom  it  was  intended  to  bene- 
fit. As  the  people  are  now  established  as  the  source  of  all 
political  power,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  endea- 
vor to  readjust  the  administration  to  their  needs,  and 
should  use  their  reformed  administration  as  the  means  to 
realize  their  aspirations,  which,  after  all,  are  very  simple 
and  very  modest,  amounting  to  little  more  than  a  desire 
that  the  womout  veteran  of  industry  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  herd  with  tramps  and  ne'er-do-wells  in  his  clos- 
ing years,  but  should  be  allowed  to  have,  when  possible,  a 
small  outside  pension  in  his  declining  years,  or,  should 
that  be  impossible,  that  he  should  be  provided  with  a  re- 
treat in  one  of  the  alms-houses  of  the  local  community,  in 
which  he  could  end  his  days  in  i)eace.'* 


II.-*' THE   LITTLE  SISTERS  OF  THE   POOR"   IN   FRANCE. 


WRITTEN   FOR   THE   REVIEW   OF   REVIEWS   BY  THE  COUNTESS  OF  MEATH. 


''Cutest  fait  pour  Tamour  de  Dieu  ce  qu'une  fait  pas 
pour  de  Targent,"*  said  a  sweet-faced  "Little  Sister  of 
the  Poor "  to  me  as  I  sat  talking  to  ner  about  the  work 
done  by  her  community  for  the  aged.    I  had  gone  over  to 
Nice  one  morning,  and  had  found  my  way  to  the  "  Asile 
des  Vieillards,"  as  I  was  anxious  to  learn  all  that  I  could 
concerning  this  wonderful  Sisterhood,  which  has  accom- 
plished during  the  last  fifty  years  that  which  borders  on 
the  miraculous.    Ju^  half  a  century  has  pfissed  since  a 
poor  priest,  two  seamstresses,  and  a  former  servant-maid, 
set  to  work  to  succor  the  aged  poor  in  a  little  town  of 
Brittany,  St.  Servan,  close  to  St.  Malo.     Two  destitute 
women  were  housed  in  the  tiny  abode  which  sheltered  one 
of  the  helpers.    This  garret-dwelling  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  cradle  of  a  religious  community  which  now  num- 
bers 4,500  members,  which  owns  262  institutions — some  of 
them  of  princely  dimensions — and  supports  35,000  aged 
poor.    These  refuges  for  the  infirm  are  scattered  not  only 
all  over  France,  they  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  land,  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.    Besides  these,  insti- 
tutions have  been  established  in  Asia  and  Africa;  even 
Australia  has  its  establishment  for  the  aged  maintained 
by  the  **  Little  Sisters.^'    Such  a  multiplicity  of  buildings 
would  seem  to  involve  a  vast  system  of  machinery,  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  such  is  the  wonderful  discipline  in  the 
Order,  that  all  questions  of  importance  are  still  referred 
to  the  one  woman,  the  elder  of  the  two  seamstresses,  who 
still  lives  to  see  the  wonderful  fruits  which  love,  devo- 
tion, and  self-sacrifice  have  produced.    I  have  lately  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  several  of  the  establishments  of 
the  **  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,"  and  the  more  that  one 
sees  and  hears  of  these  noble-hearted  women  the  more  one 
is  led  to  respect  them.     The  pioneer  workers,  on  whom 
was  laid  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  in  starting  that 
which  many  would  have  held  to  be  a  foolhardy  and  im- 
practicable undertaking,  were  heroines;  one  of  them,  in- 
deed, laid  down  her  life  in  consequence  of  the  hardships 
she  underwent.    No  such  privations  are  called  for  in  these 
days  from  "  Little  Sisters,"  and  yet,  doubtless,  occasions 
for  the  display  of  heroism  are  not  lacking,  and  the  words 
of  my  gentle  informant  are  verified  in  the  every-day 
work  of  these  imassuming  charitable  women.    Were  not 

^  That  is  done  for  the  love  of  Ood  which  would  not  be  done  for 
money. 


love  at  the  root  of  their  undertakings  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Sisters  could  do  all  that  is  required  of  them,  or  that 
4,500  voluntary  helpers  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  one  of  their  fellows,  or  that  without  love  the 
declining  years  of  35,000  old  folk  would  be  rendered  as 
peaceful  as  they  seem  to  be  in  these  "asiles." 

FRENCH  HINTS  FOR  ENGLISH  WORK-HOUSES. 

The  contrast  between  the  cheerful  homes  which  I  have 
lately  been  inspecting  in  the  South  of  France  and  the  dis- 
mal British  work-house  wards  is  great.  We  need  not  seek 
far  for  a  reason,  the  words  of  the  Sister  give  us  the  clue. 
Our  poor  infirm  paupers—as  also  the  sick— are  shut  up 
within  prison-like  abodes  alongside  of  the  idle  and  able- 
bodied.  It  is  right  that  the  guardians  should  not  wish  to 
make  the  work -house  a  paradise  for  the  latter,  who  desire 
to  live  upon  money  earned  by  others  when  they  ought  to 
be  out  gaining  their  own  livelihood  by  honest  toil. 
The  case  of  the  sick  and  the  infirm  is  quite  different. 
They  have  been,  in  the  past,  too  much  treated  as  if  they 
were  answerable  for  their  misfortunes,  whereas  disease 
and  suffering  are  ills  from  which  none  can  escape,  and  a 
provision  for  old  age  for  the  poor  who  have  been  unfor- 
tunate is  sometimes  an  impossibility.  By  all  means  let 
us  do  what  we  can  to  encourage  thrift  in  the  young  and 
middle-aged,  but  when  a  man  or  woman  comes  to  be 
sixty  or  sixty-five  years  of  age  it  is  too  late  for  moraliz- 
ing ;  we  canpot  then  expect  them  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. Old  age  has  its  many  privations,  even  with  the 
favored  few;  and  the  strictest  of  political  economists 
could  scarcely  grudge  a  few  comforts  to  the  aged  pil- 
grim fast  nearing  the  "three  score  years  and  ten"  which 
the  Shepherd-King  states  to  be  the  allotted  age  of  man. 

OFFICIALISM  AND  THE  INFIRM  POOR. 

The  guardians  of  the  poor,  in  order  that  paupers  of  all 
descriptions  should  be  cared  for,  depute  a  certain  number 
of  paid  officials  to  do  the  work  for  them.  These  indi- 
viduals may  or  may  not  be  fitted  to  fulfill  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  them.  If  the  latter,  woe  betide  the  poor  old 
folk  lodged  in  the  institutions  |o  which  the  hard-hearted 
master  or  matron  is  appointed.  They  have  to  bear  arbi- 
trary rule,  harsh  treatment,  possibly  downright  cruelty. 
The  guardians,  it  is  true,  will  occasionally  visit  the  work- 
house with  a  view  to  seeing  that  the  paupers  are  being 
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convenient  shops  for  clothing  and  provisions,  homes  for 
the  unmarried  men,  baths,  laundries,  schools,  social  clubs, 
etc,  the  g^und  and  buildings  to  become  ultimately  the 
common  property  of  all  the  workmen  who  occupied  them. 
Under  the  management  of  Mr.  van  Marken  and  a  board 
of  directors  of  seven  employees,  this  Ck>mpany  was  formed 
in  1884,  with  a  capital  of  160,000  florins.  The  first  sub- 
scription of  92,000  florins  was  undertaken  by  S20  preference 
shareholders,  and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  van  Marken  handed 
over  the  building  site  to  the  Company  for  29,000  florins. 
To  raise  money  for  the  cost  of  building,  the  grounds  and 
dwellings  were  mortgaged  to  the  amount  of  128,000  florins, 
at  4>^  per  cent.  The  rents,  it  was  calculated,  would  realize 
7>^  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  Out  of  this  profit  had  to  be 
paid  (1)  the  cost  of  administration  and  repairs ;  (2)  the  4>^ 
per  ceat.  on  128,000  fiorins  to  the  holders  of  the  mortgages ; 
and  (8)  5  per  cent,  to  the  preference  shareholders ;  certain 
portions  of  the  remaining  profit  to  be  applied  (1)  to  pay 
back  every  year  a  part  of  the  borrowed  capitad,  (2)  to 
form  a  reserve  fund,  and  (3)  to  purchase  shares  in  the 
Company  for  the  tenants. 

After  all  expenses  mentioned  have  been  paid,  the  surplus 
profits,  if  any,  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  tenants  in 
the  accounts  of  the  Society,  and  to  each  tenant  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rent  he  pays  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  tenant  has 
100  fiorins  to  his  credit,  he  becomes  a  shareholder  or  Spar- 
Actie,  and  gets  3  per  cent,  for  his  share.  Thus  the  tenants 
have  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  while  the 
dwellings  still  remain  the  common  property  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Park.  In  this  scheme  the  shops  and  the 
Recreation  Hall  are  also  included.  In  1885-6,  the  Company 
suffered  a  loss,  but  in  1887,  the  profits  amounted  to  700 
florins,  and  in  1888,  rose  to  1,129  fiorins.  The  rents  range 
from  1.70  florins  to  3  florins  a  week  ;  the  smallest  houses 
containing  two  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  and  two  bed- 
rooms above,  the  others  six  rooms.  On  January  1,  1889, 
the  Park  was  inhabited  by  70  families,  or  347  persons. 
The  houses,  78  in  number,  are  built  on  the  cottage  sys- 
tem, four  to  six  dwellings  being  united  under  one  roof,  but 
each  with  a  separate  entrance  and  a  little  garden  of  its 
own.  Mr.  van  Biarken  has  aiso  built  a  house  for  himself 
in  the  Park. 

A  broad  pond  cuts  the  Park  into  two  parts,  connected 
again  by  two  bridges,  the  pond  being  formed  so  that  it 
surroonds  the  Park  on  three  sides,  while  the  soil  dug  up 
to  make  it  has  been  utilized  to  raise  the  sites  of  the  cot- 
tages. It  is  in  two  rural  winding  roadways  that  the  cottages 
are  situated,  some  detached,  others  grouped  together,  and 


a  few  commanding  a  view  of  the  pond.  The  larger  half  of 
the  Park  is  an  island,  and  in  it  we  find  the  playground,  the 
*^  Tent "  or  Recreation  Hall,  a  concert  tent,  the  home  for 
unmarried  men,  and  another  extensive  plot  of  g^und  with 
winding  paths— a  site  for  more  cottages.  Near  the  pond 
also  stands  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  van  Marken.  The 
Park  contains,  besides,  a  baker^s  shop,  and  a  shop  for  cloth- 
ing and  provisions. 

Those  employees  who  live  in  the  Park  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  institution,  and  employees  at  the  factories  are  of 
course  preferred  as  tenants,  but  as  a  good  many  still  pre- 
fer the  bustle  of  the  town,  or  pretend  that  the  rents  in  the 
Park  are  too  high,  or  indeed  fear  they  will  lose  their  indi- 
vidual liberty  if  they  live  under  the  eye  of  the  director,  a 
few  of  the  dwellings  are  occupied  by  families  who  have  no 
other  claim  on  the  factories.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  most  cordial  relations  exist  between  the  tenants 
and  their  director,  and  above  all  with  Mrs.  van  Marken,  to 
whom  the  people  go  for  sympathy  and  counsel  in  all  their 
troubles  and  difficulties.  On  wint^  evenings  she  gathers 
round  her  the  young  girls  who  live  in  the  Park,  and  in- 
structs them  in  needlework  and  in  housekeeping,  often 
varying  the  teaching  with  music,  singing,  and  reading. 
On  Simday  afternoons  the  orchestra,  composed  of  thirty 
employees,  under  the  leadership  of  a  professional  musician, 
gives  performances  in  the  open  air  or  in  the  Recreation 
Hall,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  then  also  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  Park,  etc.,  on  payment  of  one  florin, 
a  year.  In  winter  the  hall  is  used  for  meetings,  lectures, 
balls,  etc.,  and  Mr.'  and  Mrs.  van  Marken,  as  a  rule,  grace 
the  reunions  by  their  presence. 

Among  the  other  institutions  connected  with  the  fac- 
tories are  the  various  courses  in  technical  and  manual 
instruction,  foreign  languages,  etc.,  savings  banks,  in- 
surance against  sickness,  baths,  the  fire  brigade,  the 
children's  day  nursery  and. playground,  the  gymnasium, 
games,  the  library,  and  the  newspaper  called  the  Fa4;tory 
News  or  Messenger  of  the  Factory y  distributed  gratis  every 
Saturday.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  van  Marken,  and  contains, 
besides  an  article  on  some  question  affecting  the  social 
life  at  the  works,  oflficial  information  of  the  two  factories- 
and  the  **  Propri^t^  Collective,"  announcements  and  re- 
ports of  lectures,  concerts,  and  games,  descriptions  of  new 
machinery,  announcements  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  and  various  other  local  news.  In  it  the  workmen, 
too,  publish  their  ideas,  and  any  one  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  any  way — at  work,  or  in  the  games — finds  the 
facts  duly  recorded. 


THE    WAYS  OF   LIFE. 

BY  W.   P.   DOLE. 

From  the  same  hill  two  sparkling  streamlets  go, 
Seeming  in  haste  to  join  the  generous  tide 
That,  like  an  artery  vast,  winds  long  and  wide, 

And  nurtures  life  in  all  the  plains  below. 

Thwarted  and  fretted  in  its  early  flow, 
By  sudden  obstacle  oft  forced  aside, 
Yet  with  a  purpose  not  to  be  denied, 

The  restless  current  brave, — now  swift,  now  slow,— 
Onward  through  rocky  gorges  fights  its  way. 
Leaping  at  last,  bright  in  the  glow  of  day. 

To  the  smooth  river's  bosom  bordered  fair 
With  fertile  fields  and  happy  homes  of  men : 

And  on  its  easy  course  doth  idly  bear 
Through  sluggish  reeds  to  a  mirk,  oozy  fen. 

— New  England  Magazine. 
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mnch  to  leave  behind  him.'*  He  does  not  approve  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  proposal  of  a  sort  of  compact  among  rich 
men  to  give  away  annually  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
respective  incomes.  Such^an  arrangement  seems  to  Mr. 
Phelps  a  surrender  of  the  freedom  of  volition ;  and  he  is 
inclined  to  think  it  would  involve  also  a  diminution  of 
that  direct  interest  and  Imowledge  which  should  accom- 
pany the  dispensing  of  beneficence. 

After  all,  he  thinks  one  of  the  very  best  methods  of 
charity  open  to  the  man  of  liberal  means  is  to  spend  his 
income.  He  would  probably  never  go  so  far  as  to  hold 
that  lavish  expenditure  for  useless  luxuries  is  really  a 
social  benefit  merely  bee^iuse  it  puts  money  into  the 
hands  of  working  people  who  produce  the  luxurious 
objects  ;  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  defend  a  very  gene- 
rous scale  of  expenditure  upon  the  part  of  those  who  can 
afford  it.  He  seems  not  to  discriminate  between  expen- 
diture for  consumption,  that  is,  luxurious  expenditure, 
and  expenditure  for  production— that  which  preserves 
capital  and  increases  the  means  of  employment. 

But  Mr.  Phelps  turns  quickly  from  the  whole  question 
of  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  wealth  to  what  he  deems 
its  real  dangers  to  modem  society,  namely,  the  plunder 
of  less  fortunate  men,  and  the  public  demoralization  that 
comes  through  new  methods  which  great  combinations  of 
capital  do  not  scruple  to  use.    He  refers  to  the  monopoly 
and  extortion  of  trusts  and  combinations,  to  the  defraud- 
ing  of  bona  fide  investors  in  securities  by  railway  specu- 
lators, and  to  other  forms  under  which  modem  so-called 
business  methods  prey  upon  individuals.    Still  more  dan- 
gerous he  regards  the  invasion  of  the  political  domain  by 
great  aggregations  of  money.    He  says  :  **  The  political 
power  of  the  country  is  thus  in  danger  of  passing  into  the 
hands  of  a  plutocracy  composed  not  of  the  best  class  of 
the  rich  but  of  the  worst,  to  be  used  not  for  the  general 
welfare,  but  for  the  still  further  aggrandizement  of  those 
who  have  bought  it,  and  for  the  elevation  to  high  places 
of  men  who  are  not  fit  to  be  there.  .   .   .    Already  clouds 
much  larger  than  a  man's  hand  have  risen  above  the 
horizon.     How  portentous  they  may  prove  no  man  can 
telL  We  are  in  danger,  not  of  revolution  or  bloodshed,  but 
of  the  not  less  destructive  power  of  frantic  and  ruinous 
legislation,   controlled  by  demagogues  and  involving  in 
its  consequences  the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust.    These  are 
the  abases  and  mistakes  of  wealth,  not  its  necessary 
results.     If  from  them  we  can  be  protected  we  need  have 
little  concern  about  its  charities." 


STATE  RIGHTS  AND  FOREIGN   RELATIONS. 

In  point  of  timeliness,  at  least,  the  leading  article  in 
the  Forum  for  May,  is  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  who 
was  Mr.  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  State,  on  "  State  Rights 
and  Foreign  Relations."  Mr.  Bayard  cautiously  refrains 
from  more  than  passing  reference  to  the  negotiations  now 
pending  between  the  United  States  and  Italy  regarding 
the  recent  New  Orleans  affair,  confining  his  remarks  to  a 
discussion,  upon  cold  principle,  of  the  Oovemment's  lia- 
bility for  injuries  inflicted  upon  "individuals  by  other 
individuals  within  our  jurisdiction."  Reviewing  the  trea- 
ties entered  into  by  the  United  States  with  foreign  na- 
tions, he  says  that  in  none  of  them  are  there  contained 
any  stipulations  which  guarantee  to  foreign  subjects  a 
greater  degree  of  care  and  protection  than  to  our  own 
citizens.  In  many,  however,  the  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  equal  privileges  with  those  exercised  by  American 
citizens  is  bestowed  upon  resident  foreigners.  Under  the 
Constitution,  the  States  are  prohibited  from  entering  into 


any  treaty  or  alliance  with  a  foreign  country.  The  power 
to  make  treaties  is  conferred  exclusively  upon  the  Federal 
Government,  and  once  made  they  become  as  much  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land  as  acts  of  Congress. 

TREATY  OBLIGATIONS. 

When,  then,  he  afiirms,  the  United  States  agrees  to 
grant  resident  subjects  of  foreign  countries  equal  protec- 
tion with  its  own  citizens,  it  becomes  just  as  much  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  are  enforced,  as  it  is  its  duty  to  see  that  the 
various  acts  of  Congress  are  carried  into  effect;  provided, 
that  LB,  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  do  not  authorize 
what  the  Constitution  forbids.  In  that  case,  of  course, 
as  in  event  of  an  unconstitutional  measure  being  passed 
by  the  legislative  body,  the  provisions  are  nullified.  The 
constitutionality  of  treaty  provisions  the  Supreme  Court 
must  decide  upon  just  as  it  does  upon  that  of  measures  of 
statute  law;  as,  for  instance,  it  declared  the  greater  part 
of  the  ** reconstruction**  legislation  unwarranted  by  the 
Constitution. 

But  the  fact  remains,  says  Mr.  Bayard,  *'that  the 
treaties  are  made  expressly  binding  by  the  Constitution 
upon  all  State  judges,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  ;  and 
when  absolute  failure  of  justice  can  be  shown  to  have 
arisen  from  any  action  or  non-«u^ion  of  State  tribunals, 
then,  and  not  until  then,  will  it  be  proper  for  the  Execu- 
tive to  consider  whether  Congress  should  not  indemnify 
the  injured  parties  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  execute,  substantially  and  in  good  faith,  the 
compact  entered  into  with  a  foreign  nation.  As  the 
measure  of  justice  and  protection  stipulated  for  in  the 
treaty  is  to  be  the  same  in  the  case  of  foreigners  as  in  the 
case  of  citizens  and  natives  of  this  country,  it  is  difiScult  to 
see  a  cause  of  complaint  when  the  cases  of  both  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  tribunals  for  decision.**  The  princi- 
ples of  law  administered  in  the  Federal  courts  and  the 
courts  of  the  various  States  have,  Mr.  Bayard  says,  in 
continuation  of  the  same  line  of  discussion,  a  common 
source  and  are  both  founded  upon  rules  of  justice  every- 
where recognized  throughout  civilized  countries. 

The  paper  throughout  is  strongly  tinctured  with  the 
doctrine  of  State  Rights,  in  support  of  which  Mr. 
Bayard  has  been  conspicuous.  The  following  paragraph 
gives  his  discussion  of  the  subject,  **  State  Rights  and 
Foreign  Relations,**  in  r^sum^ :  **  There  is  a  manifest  and 
dangerous  tendency  in  our  institutions  toward  centraliza- 
tion and  consolidation  of  power.  No  remedy,  therefore, 
for  evils  of  inconveniences  should  be  accepted  that  in- 
creases this  tendency,  for  it  is  in  the  strict  enforcement 
of  limitations  upon  power  and  its  decentralization  that 
the  best  hopes,  and  even  the  possibility,  of  free  institu- 
tions of  human  government  can  be  found.  If,  therefore, 
the  principles  of  law  and  the  arrangements  for  their 
exercise  declared  by  our  courts  to  be  consonant  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  individual  liberty,  cannot  be  peaceably 
possessed  and  enjoyed  by  our  citizens,  and  be  acknowl- 
edged and  recognized  as  the  basis  of  our  government,  be- 
cause of  the  presence  within  our  borders  of  alien  subjects 
and  citizens  of  foreign  powers  whose  personal  wrongs 
may  not  be  remedied  to  their  satisfaction  or  to  that  of 
their  government  without  the  impairment  and  disorder 
of  our  system,  then  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  un- 
questionable and  sovereign  right  of  the  United  States  to 
determine  by  positive  law  who  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  our  gates  and  who  shall  be  excluded  must  be  exer- 
cised." 
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PROFESSOR  BRYCE  ON   THE  NEW  ORLEANS 

INCIDENT. 

The  May  number  of  the  New  Review  opens  with  an 
article  by  Professor  James  Bryce  on  the  legal  and  consti- 
tutional aspect  of  the  lynching  of  the  Italians  at  New 
Orleans.  There  is  probably  no  other  man  living  who  is  so 
well  qualified  to  discuss  from  the  outside  point  of  view  the 
diplomatic  difficulty  which  has  arisen  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy.  Professor  Bryce  enters  directly  and 
systematically  into  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  points 
of  policy  and  diplomacy  involved  in  the  whole  question 
at  issue.  He  begins  with  ^^the  well-admitted  principle 
that  every  civilized  state  is  bound  to  secure  to  the  sub- 
jects or  citizens  of  another  friendly  state  the  same  mea- 
sure of  personal  liberty,  personal  security,  and  protection 
to  property  as  it  affords  to  its  own  subjects.  If  he  re- 
ceives less  his  government  has  a  right  to  demand  redress, 
and  this  redress  may  take  the  form  of  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  those  who  have  done  the  wrong,  or  of 
pecuniary  compensation  from  the  public  authorities  who 
have  permitted  the  wrong  to  be  done  without  affording 
due  satisfaction  by  the  methods  open  to  its  own  citizens.** 

This  right  to  protection  accorded  to  the  subjects  of 
friendly  powers  rests  primarily  upon  what  may  be  called 
general  international  comity,  and  its  existence  would  be 
admitted  regardless  of  any  express  treaties  between  par- 
ticular countries.  But  very  often  such  rights  are  specific- 
ally declared  in  treaties,  and  this  happened  to  be  the 
case  as  between  the  United  States  and  Italy.  Our  treaty 
with  that  power,  concluded  in  1871,  provided  that  the 
citizens  of  one  country  should  receive  in  the  other  country 
a  constant  protection  and  security  for  their  persons  and 
property,  enjoying  in  this  respect  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  are  or  shall  be  granted  to  the  natives  on  their 
submitting  to  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  natives. 

Professor  Bryce  proceeds  to  inquire  what  the  rights  of 
the  Italian  Gk)vemment  would  be  if  the  United  States 
were  without  the  federal  form  of  government,  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  l3rnching  had  occurred  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  in  one  of  the  territories  where  the  Federal 
Government  has  immediate  and  full  jurisdiction  ?  He 
finds,  to  be  brief,  that  the  Federal  Government  could  do 
nothing  except  to  have  the  lynchers  indicted  for  murder 
or  manslaughter.  If  the  grand  jury  should  refuse  to 
find  a  bill  of  indictment,  or  if  the  petit  jury  should  acquit 
the  accused,  the  Government  could  do  no  more.  In  like 
manner  the  powers  of  the  British  Government  would  be 
exhausted.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  grand  juries  and 
trial  juries  were  acting  in  notorious  neglect  of  justice  in 
such  cases,  a  foreign  government  whose  subjects  were 
the  sufferers  would  have  no  further  recourse  except  the 
ultimate  resort  to  war. 

But  Italy  might  also,  under  such  circumstances,  de- 
mand compensation  for  the  families  of  her  lynched  sub- 
jects. If  the  remedy  of  an  action  for  damages  against 
the  lynchers  should  not  prove  efficacious  it  would  still  be 
possible  for  the  Gk>vemment,  by  vote  of  Congress,  to  pro- 
vide for  compensation.  And  this  would  be  the  whole  of 
the  case  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  our  federal  system, 
which  leaves  ordinary  criminal  jurisdiction  to  the  sep- 
arate States,  complicates  the  situation. 

As  matters  now  stand  the  United  States  Government 
can  of  itself  do  nothing  to  give  satisfaction  by  way  of 
punishment  to  the  New  Orleans  offenders.  This  belongs 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana.  If  juries  fail  to  indict  the 
lynchers,  the  Federal  Government  has  no  power  to  inter- 
fere. Yet,  as  Mr.  Bryce  points  out,  Congress  unquestion- 
ably has  the   right  to  pass  a  law  conferring  upon  the 


Federal  courts  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  caaes  which  in- 
volve the  violation  of  United  States  treaties,  and  it  ii 
something  of  a  question,  upon  which  there  is  ground  for 
difference  of  opinion,  whether  or  not  the  Federal  ooarts 
do  not  already  possess  such  righl  of  jurisdiction  imdflr  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution  which  make  treaties  the  supreow 
law  of  the  land.  However  that  may  be,  Mr.  Bryce  yery 
sensibly  holds  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  United  States 
to  extend  expressly  by  statute  the  right  to  bring  cases  in- 
volving injury  to  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power  hrfwe 
Federal  grand  juries. 

To  the  American  argument  that  our  treaties  promise 
Italians  only  the  same  personal  protection  as  our  own 
native  citizens  receive,  and  that  the  natives  of  any  other 
American  State  lynched  in  Louisiana  would  be  no  better 
off  than  subjects  of  Italy,  Mr.  Bryce  says  that  Italy 
might  reply  as  follows  :  *^  The  internal  polity  of  a  natioii 
is  matter  for  itself,  but  not  for  the  other  nations  which 
contract  with  it;  and  the  powers  which  its  own  municipal 
law  gives  to  a  government  are  in  no  wise  the  measure  of 
its  international  obligations.  Nothing  can  cut  down  then 
obligations  except  express  provisions.  Moreover,  since 
your  Constitution  makes  treaties  part  of  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  we  Italians  are  entitled  to  assume  tiiat  jour 
Congress  would  pass  all  such  legislation  as  would  give  the 
fullest  possible  efficiency  to  stipulations  of  the  treaty  o( 
1871.  If  your  national  government  has  omitted  to  do  so, 
it  must  bear  the  consequences.'' 

Mr.  Bryce  is  clearly  right  in  holding  that  the  moral 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  American  Grovemment  should 
put  forth  all  such  powers  as  Congress  possesses  to  legislate 
for  the  protection  of  aliens  and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
treaties  within  the  several  States  so  as  to  be  in  a  better 
position  to  meet  any  complaint  from  foreign  powers. 

This  clear  and  able  article  concludes  with  a  most  signi- 
ficant reminder  to  Englishmen,  of  the  peculiar  difficulty 
in  which  Great  Britain  is  liable  at  any  time  to  find  ber^ 
self  placed  through  her  anomalous  relationship  to  her 
great  colonies. 

*' Theoretically  Great  Britain  has  complete  authority 
over  its  subjects  wherever  they  reside,  yet  in  fact  it 
allows  important  groups  of  them  to  constitate  distinct 
and  practically  independent  communities,  with  legisla- 
tures and  executives  whose  action  within  their  respective 
territories  it  does  not  control,  though  it  takes  under  it» 
charge  all  their  international  relations."    In  case  some- 
thing like  the  Italian  lynching  should  occur  in  Canada 
and  the  Canadian  Government  or  Canadian  juries  should 
fail  to  accord  justice  to  the  persons  wronged,  the  British 
Gk)vemment  would,  as  Mr.  Bryce  says,  have  to  choose 
between  three  disagreeable  alternatives  :  *^  One  would  be 
to  repudiate  its  international  obligations  with  the  serious 
consequences  which  might  follow.  The  second  would  be  to 
pay  compensation  in  respect  of  acts  for  which  it  was 
blameless,  and  whose  recurrence  it  could  not  prevent. 
The  third  would  be  to  coerce  the  communities  in  which 
the  wrongs  had  been  conunitted  with  the  possible  resnlts 
of  provoking  a  rebellion.^'    Mr.  Bryce  calls  upon  the  colo- 
nies to  join  the  mother  coimtry  in  the  prompt  considers 
tion  of  methods  whereby  the  chances  of  intematioosl 
trouble  may  be  diminished.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  a  careful  provision,  when  a  home-rule  con- 
stitution is  enacted  for  Ireland,  to  maintain  the  effideocy 
of  British  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  the  sobjecu 
of  foreign  powers. 

What  is  most  of  all  to  be  wished,  says  Mr  Bryce  in  ooo- 
clusion,  is  that  these  deplorable  events  should  lead  to  a 
reform  in  the  government  of  Louisiana,  and  in  particular 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
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arrive  at,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  small  community 
planted  on  the  rim  of  a  vast  continent  at  the  Antipodes 
and  the  crowded  populations  of  Western  Ehirope,  who  are 
pitted  against  each  other  in  cut-throat  competition. 


SOME  AMERICAN   LABOR   LAWS. 

An  excellent  feature  of  the  Blconomic  Review  (English) 
is  the  report  upon  social  legislation  in  the  United  States 
for  188d-90,  by  Mr.  Merriam. 

AGAINST  BOYCOTTING  AND  BLACKLISTING. 

*^The  legislature  of  Colorado,  1889,  after  graciously 
declaring  that  it  is  not  unlawful  for  one  laborer  to  influ- 
ence another  by  peaceful  means,  sternly  forbids  intimi- 
dation and  injury,  either  bodily  or  financial.  The 
boycotting  of  employers  as  well  as  of  fellow-laborers  is 
likewise  j^ohibited.  Maine  menaces  with  two  years' 
imprisonment  and  $500  fine  'whoever  by  threats,  intimi- 
dation, or  force,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  others, 
prevents  any  person  from  entering  into  or  continuing  in 
the  employment  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation. 
Over  against  conspiracy  stands  *  black-listing ' — a  prac- 
tice which  prevails  to  some  extent,  chiefly  among 
railways.  Indiana  visits  the  practice  with  heavy  penal- 
ties, declaring  it  a  violation  of  the  law  to  prevent  or 
attempt  to  prevent  a  discharged  employee  or  one  who  has 
left  voluntarily,  from  securing  employment  elsewhere.*' 

OVERTIME  ON  RAILWAYS. 

On  the  subject  of  overtime  on  railways,  Which  is  now 
exercising  the  attention  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  following  account  of  legislation  in  Ohio 
will  not  be  without  interest : 

"  Ohio  promulgates  a  law  which  is  very  important  to 
railway  employees.  The  law  forbids  any  railway  com- 
pany, operating  a  road  thirty  miles  or  more  in  leng^h^  to 
permit  or  require  a  conductor,  brakeman,  fireman,  or 
Engineer  who  has  already  been  working  for  twenty-four 
consecutive  hours,  to  continue  longer  at  work,  except  in 
case  of  €UK;ident,  without  first  being  allowed  at  least  eight 
hours  for  rest.  Ten  hours  are  made  a  legal  day's  work, 
and  any  excess  is  to  be  paid  for  as  overtime.  In  order  to 
prevent  railways  from  contracting  out  of  liabilities  for 
injuries  received  from  employees,  and  to  prevent  em- 
ployees from  waiving  their  claims  for  damages,  any  con- 
tract effecting  this  release  and  waiver  is  declared  void, 
and  the  railway  exposes  itself  to  a  forfeiture  not  exceed- 
ing $500,  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action." 

The  importance  of  the  question  of  employers*  liability 
to  American  railway  companies  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  year  ending  June  SOth,  1880,  1,972 
railway  employees  were  killed  and  20,028  were  injured. 

BOARDS  OF  ARBITRATION. 

Another  subject  on  which  there  is  much  discussion  at 
present  in  England  is  the  possibility  of  establishing  boards 
of  arbitration  with  legal  powers.  Michigan  has  proceed- 
ed  in  the  following  fashion  : 

**  Michigan  becomes  one  of  the  States  that  adopts  pro- 
visions, usually  faulty  and  ineffective,  for  the  arbitration 
of  difficulties  between  employer  and  employed.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  authorized,  when  he  shall  consider  it  necessary, 
to  appoint  a  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  com- 
posed of  three  members.  The  Board  is  invested  with  the 
same  authority  to  issue  subpoenas,  administer  oaths,  and 
compel  the  production  of  books  and  papers  as  any  court 
of  record.  It  cannot  force  a  settlement  on  the  contending 
parties ;  but  once  a  case  is  submitted  to  its  judgment,  its 


decision  is  binding.  Each  side  must  present  its  case  in 
writing,  pledging  itself  to  continue  at  work  until  the  de- 
cision is  rendered,  and  then  to  abide  by  the  decision ; 
provided  it  is  rendered  within  ten  days  after  the  compfe- 
tion  of  the  investigation.  Whenever  a  strike  or  lock-out 
occurs,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board,  whether  appealed  to 
or  not,  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble,  to  endeavor 
to  effect  a  reconciliation,  and,  if  thought  best,  to  make  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  matter.*' 

In  Ohio  there  are  free  public  employment  olBoee  in 
each  of  the  five  largest  cities  in  the  State.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  very  successful ;  40  per  cent,  of  the  appli- 
cations for  employment  are  successfully  answered. 

THE  LEGAL  DAY  OF  EIGHT,   NINE,   OR  ELEVEN  BOUIIS. 

On  the  subject  of  the  legal  limitation  of  the  boon  U 
labor,  Mr.  Merriam  writes  as  follows : 

**  The  Federal  eight-hour  law  of  1868  f or  Oovenuneiit 
employees  was  disregarded  for  many  years  before  it  was 
finally  observed.  But  the  State  laws,  fixing  a  m^Timnwi 
working-day  for  adult  males,  have  not  enjoyed  even  a 
tardy  observance.  Several  States  declare  eight  hours  a 
legal  working-day,  but  render  the  law  nugatory  by  add- 
ing some  such  saving  clause  as  *no  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary.* Indiana  enacted  such  a  law  in  1889,  making  it 
binding  both  upon  private  employers  and  upon  the  State 
and  municipalities.  The  latter  will  probably  observe  the 
law ;  the  former  will  not.  In  1890  the  Massachusetts 
legi^ture  constituted  nine  hours  a  legal  day*s  work  for 
all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  employed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  State,  or  any  town  or  city  thereiiL  Georgia 
is  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  legislate  in  real  earnest 
on  this  subject.  She  Imposes  upon  private  emfdoyere  a 
maximum  working  day  for  adult  nudes.  Th««  are  no 
proviso^,  no  saving  clauses.  The  Act  prohibits  working 
in  woolen  or  cotton  manufactories  for  more  than  eleven 
hours  a  day,  or  sixty-six  hours  a  week,  unless  it  is  to  make 
up  lost  time  not  exceeding  ten  days  caused  by  unavoida- 
ble circumstances.  Contracts  for  longer  time  are  void, 
and  the  establishment  making  such  a  contract  is  liable  to 
a  fine  to  be  paid  into  the  public-school  treasury  of  the 
county.  The  person  with  whom  the  contract  is  made  or 
any  one  having  knowledge  of  it  is  competent  to  bring  suit^ 


A  PURITAN'S  POLITICAL  IDEAL. 

Sir  John  Harrington's  *'  Oceana.** 

Mr.  John  D.  Dow,  in  the  English  Hiatorioal,  writes  a 
most  interesting  article,  which,  however,  does  scant  jus- 
tice to  Cromwell,  discussing  the  politi(»d  ideal  of  the 
English  Commonwealth.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the 
account  which  it  gives  of  Sir  John  Harrington's 
**  Oceana,"  a  book  whose  distinctive  feature  is  not  its 
Utopian  speculations,  but  its  solid  practical  worth.  Har- 
rington set  out  a  model  commonwealth  complete  ir  all  iti 
details,  constructed  by  a  statesman  thoroughly  under- 
standing both  law  and  politics. 

EDUCATION. 

The  work  is  no  mere  fanciful  Arcadia;  it  is  the  express 
sion  of  the  established  hopes  of  the  England  of  his  day, 
and  is  still  of  vital  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  anticipates  the 
solution  of  many  of  the  problems  of  our  own  age.  On 
education  Sir  John 

**  Propounded  an  entirely  practicable  theory  of  natiooal 

schools  under  government  inspection,  with  State  support, 

.  rates,  and  compulsory  clause,  all  as  clearly  defined,  if 

without  so  many  words,  as  in  the  Acts  and  Codes  now  io 

force.    Indeed,  he  is  herein  ahead  of  us,  for  he  providsi  t 
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thoroughly  organised  system   of  secondary  education, 
which  we  are  as  yet  only  slowly  approaching/* 

LAND  REFORM. 

Harrington^s  great  object  was  to  create  a  model  com- 
monwealth, equal  and  free,  and  as  a  foundation  he  began 
with  an  adjustment  of  property.  He  maintained  that 
the  maintenance  of  cultivating  owners  should  be  the  ob- 
ject of  State  policy;  he  would  keep  the  plough  in  the 
hands  of  the  owner  and  not  in  those  of  mere  hirelings. 
To  prevent  the  accumulation  of  great  estates  he  provided 
that  no  one  should  own  land  of  a  greater  annual  value 
than  £2,000.  Estates  exceeding  this  were  to  be  divided 
at  the  first  generation  and  the  surplus  forfeited.  It  was 
not  well,  he  said,  for  any  government  for  a  few  landlords 
to  overbalance  a  populous  country.  England  was  to  him 
a  commonwealth  of  husbandmen,  but  he  made  it  plain 
that  in  Holland  and  in  Genoa  he  would  deal  with  over- 
grown fortunes  in  the  same  way  as  he  meant  to  deal  with 
overgrown  estates  here.  Individual  accumulation  of 
capital,  beyond  a  certain  point,  would  destroy  the  balance 
of  the  commonwealth  and  injure  the  health  of  the  social 
body. 

A  SILENT  HOUSE  OF  OOMMONS. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  foundation  of  his  com- 
monwealth, he  provides  for  rotation  of  office  and  vote  by 
ballot.  He  strongly  advocates  the  maintenance  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  relegates  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  had 
leisure  to  study,  the  chief  business  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
Upper  House,  which  was  an  elective  body  consisting  of 
three  hundred  members,  of  whom  one-third  retired  annu- 
ally. Curiously  enough  he  forbcuie  all  debate  in  the  Lower 
House,  whose  function  was  merely  to  vote  on  bills  sent 
down  to  it.  A  commonwealth,  where  a  people  in  its  poli- 
tical capacity  were  talkative,  was  doomed  to  a  short  ex- 
istence. His  belief  in  the  silent  wisdom  of  the  people  was 
as  great  as  his  hatred  of  glib-tongued  demagogues.  Mr. 
Dow  says: 

A  PRACTICAL  PROGRAMME. 

'*  Senate  proposing,  people  resolving,  magistracy  execu- 
ting :  these  together  form  the  superstructure.  In  addition 
to  these  he  provides  his  scheme  of  education,  already 
alluded  to,  national  endowed  schools  in  every  parish,  and 
attendance  thereat  compulsory  from  five  to  fifteen  years 
when  a  youth  must  take  up  a  trade  or  study  further. 
Technical  education  also  forms  part  of  his  scheme,  and 
military  drill  is  compulsory.  There  is  the  council  of  re- 
ligion, to  prevent  sectarianism  or  bigotry  from  springing 
up  into  a  social  evil,  and  to  rule  the  Church.  *  My  lords, 
if  yon  know  not  how  to  rule  your  clergy,  you  will  most 
certainly,  like  a  man  that  cannot  rule  his  wife,  have 
neither  peace  at  home  nor  honor  abroad.*  There  is  the 
board  of  trade,  a  sort  of  board  of  practical  political  econ- 
omists, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  have  a  right  understand- 
ing of  those  trades  that  feed  the  veins  of  the  common- 
wealth and  of  those  that  exhaust  the  same,  and  to 
acquaint  the  senate  that  encouragement  or  remedy  may 
be  applied.  There  are  provincial  assemblies  for  the  local 
government  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  There  is  a 
dictatorship  in  reserve  for  cases  of  emergency — a  danger- 
ous provision,  but  one  without  which  no  commonwealth 
can  be  safe.  He  has  also  a  national  land  scheme  for  the 
devotion  of  surplus  revenue  to  the  purchase  of  lands  for 
the  state,  which  in  time  yield  a  return  for  the  abolition 
of  taxes. 

AN  IDEAL  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

**  He  has  further,  a  scheme  of  colonization,  which  indi- 
cates that  he  saw  in  the  England  of  the  future  the  possible 


mistress  of  the  world.  He  is  for  no  such  relation  of  colonies 
to  mother  country  as  that  which  George  III.  tried  to  force 
upon  America  ;  nor  yet  is  he  for  a  mere  agglomeration  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  whicli,  in  that  case,  *  is 
hung  together  like  bobbins  without  a  hand  to  weave 
them.*  It  is  a  scheme  of  imperial  federation  similar  to 
that  which  is  proposed  at  present ;  and  it  is  in  an  extension 
of  imperial  federation  of  this  kind  that  he  conceives  Eng- 
land's noblest  mission  to  consist.  In  words  that  recall 
Milton's,  he  asks,  ^  What  can  you  think  but  if  the  world 
should  see  the  Roman  eagle  again  she  would  renew  her  age 
and  her  flight?'  And  he  continues,  *If  you  add  to  the 
propagation  of  civil  liberty  the  propagation  of  the  liberty 
of  conscience,  this  empire,  this  patronage  of  the  world,  is 
the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

THE  MINISTER  OF  OOD  UPON  EARTH. 

^^  ^  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you,  having  attained  your 
own  liberty,  shall  bear  the  sword  of  your  conmion  magis- 
tracy in  vain,  sit  still  and  fold  your  arms,  or,  which  is 
worse,  let  out  the  blood  of  your  people  to  tyrants,  you  not 
only  turn  the  grace  of  Gk)d  into  wantonness,  but  his  justice 
into  wormwood.  ...  A  conmionwealth  of  this  make 
is  a  minister  of  G<»d  upon  earth.  For  which  cause  the 
orders  last  rehearsed  are  buds  of  empire  such  as,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  may  spread  the  arms  of  your  common- 
wealth like  a  holy  asylum  to  the  distressed  world,  and 
give  the  earth  her  Sabbath  of  years  or  rest  from  her 
labors  under  the  shadow  of  your  wings.  ...  If  our 
religion  be  anything  else  but  a  vain  boast,  scratching  and 
defacing  human  reason,  which,  being  the  image  of  God, 
makes  it  a  kind  of  murder,'  here  is  that  empire  whence 
justice  shall  flow  down  like  a  river  and  judgment  like  a 
mighty  stream.' " 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  WORLD. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  Bfay,  Lord  Meath  writes 
a  paper  on  ^*  Anglo-Saxon  Unity,"  which  is  full  of  the 
right  spirit.  He  has  three  times  visited  the  United 
States,  and  each  time  he  has  gone  back  with  a  feeling 
of  increased  affection  for  his  kinsfolk  in  America.  He 
points  out  that  Science,  with  the  cheap  and  rapid  com- 
munication which  it  brings,  is  constantly  tending  to  undo 
the  g^reat  blunder  of  George  the  Third's  reign  ;  all  the 
influences  are  telling  in  favor  of  the  union  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  His  imagination  revels  in  the  thought  of 
the  irresistible  power  which  will  be  held  by  the  federa- 
tion of  all  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  world.  In 
a  very  few  years  thfey  will  number  200,000,000,  occupying 
the  richest,  the  most  temperate,  and  the  most  habitable 
portions  of  the  globe.  The  advance  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions is  distinctly  in  favor  of  union.  Literature,  espe- 
cially novels,  continually  creates  fresh  sympathy  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  same  large  family.  Churches 
form  another  potent  bond  of  union. 

**  Religious  and  philanthropic  societies  are  no  sooner 
found  to  be  successful  in  one  portion  of  the  family  de- 
mesne than  they  are  introduced  into  another.  The 
Toung  Men's  Cliristian  Association,  started  in  Ehigland, 
has  found  its  fullest  development  in  America  and  Canada. 
The  Girls  Friendly  Society,  and  the  Young  Men's 
Friendly  Society,  the  Ministering  Children's  League, 
Hospitsd  Sunday,  Hospital  Saturday,  and  a  hundred  other 
similar  useful  institutions  are  being  successfully  worked 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  None  of  these  have  taken  root 
in  any  Continental  country.  Even  sport  and  athleticism 
are  not  without  their  influence  in  this  matter." 

The  arrogant  boaster  of  national  habits,  customs,  and 
institutions,  either  in  America  or  in  England,  Is  a  pesti- 
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l>receding  the  French  Revolution,  and,  for  this  reason, 
was  slow  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Csesarism. 

THE  RISE  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN  SPAIN. 

The  struggle  in  Spain  between  the  kings  and  the  Pope 
which  led  finally  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  by 
Charles  III.,  sowed  the  first  seed  of  revolution  among  the 
people.  It  demonstrated  "  the  dependence  of  the  old  ab- 
solute regime  on  the  old  religious  regime.''''  The  people, 
divided  in  their  allegiance  to  Church  and  State,  first 
complained,  then  grew  bold. 

During  the  present  century  the  causes  which  made  for 
democracy  in  Spain,  as  given  by  Sefior  Castelar,  were 
the  attack  of  Napoleon  the  Great  upon  Spanish  nation- 
ality, and  the  revolution  of  1868.  In  resisting  the  en- 
croachments of  Bonaparte,  the  Spanish  people  were 
united.  They  not  only  gained  their  independence,  but 
also  liberty. 

SPAIN  TO-DAY. 

Sefior  Castelar*s  description  of  the  stirring  scenes  of 
the  revolution  of  1868  which  overthrew  the  dynasty,  and 
of  the  efforts  made  after  its  restoration  in  1874  in  the 
direction  of  a  purer  democratic  government,  in  all  of 
which  he  played  a  memorable  part,  form  not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  his  paper.  In  comparing  Spain  as  it  was 
when  he  entered  Parliament  as  a  representative  of  Bar- 
celona more  than  fifteen  years  ago  with  Spain  to-day,  he 
says  :  **  Trials  were  then  held  secretly  as  in  inquisitorial 
times ;  justice  now  seeks  the  light,  giving  greater  secur- 
ity to  the  citizen.  We  then  depended  upon  tribunals 
which  themselves  were  dependent  upon  the  government ; 
popular  jury  trials  to-day  give  back  to  the  people  the 
foremost  of  all  sovereign  attributes — the  administration 
of  justice.  Meetings  then  could  be  held  only  through  the 
tolerance  of  the  government ;  now  we.  assemble  because 
our  right  to  do  so  is  acknowledged  by  law."  The  press 
in  Spain,  he  further  remarks,  is  to-day  held  in  check  only 
by  the  ordinary  penal  legislation,  and  slavery,  with  the 
extirpation  of  **patronship,"  has  been  rooted  out  of  the 
land. 


RUSSIA  OF  TO-DAY. 

Many  articles  on  Russia  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
magazines;  few,  however,  treat  of  this  vast  and  mysterious 
country,  its  government,  life,  and  customs  so  intelligently 
as  does  Prof.  Emil  Blum's  paper  on  *^  Russia  of  To-day" 
in  the  Arena.  The  population  of  Russia,  120,000,000,  all 
told,  is  made  up  of  as  many  as  thirteen  distinct  races, 
which  differ  greatly  in  their  langufiiges  and  their  state  of 
culture.  In  regard  to  religion,  65,000,000  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Russia  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church  ;  of 
the  remainder,  12,000,000  are  Union  Greeks  ;  11,000,000 
Protestants;  9,000,000  Roman  Catholics;  6,000,000  Moham- 
medans; 5,000,000  Jews;  1,000,000  Persians;  and  11,000,000 
dissenters. 

THE  RUSSIAN  FARMER. 

The  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  European  Russia  are 
agriculturists,  who  are  very  industrious  but  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  farm  machinery  or  foreign 
seeds  and  cattle.  The  Russian  peasants  are,  says  Prof. 
Blum,  clever  and  quick  to  learn  hmguages,  faithful,  brave, 
frugal ,  but  bigoted,  superstitious,  inquisitive,  and  intem- 
perate. Politically,  they  are  loyal  to  the  Monarch ;  agita- 
tions and  plots  against  the  Government  do  not  concern 
them. 

MANUFACTURE  AND  TRADE. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  the  mechanical  arts 
have   been  developed   wonderfully  throughout  Russia. 


Machinery  was  practically  unknown  in  that  country 
thirty  years  ago,  but  so  great  has  been  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  lost  decade,  says  Mr. 
Blum,  *•*'  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  at  an  early 
day  the  empire  may  eclipse  even  the  United  States  in  this 
respect,  especially  after  the  railroad  system  connecting 
Russia  with  China,  India,  and  the  far  distant  parts  of 
Siberia  is  completed."  Conunerce,  once  monopolized  by 
foreigners  and  the  Jews,  is  now  carried  on  largely  by 
Russians.  Only  the  retail  trade  has  been  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews." 

There  are  four  times  as  many  officials  in  Russia  as  are 
needed  to  administer  the  laws.  This  surplus  of  officials, 
their  miserable  salaries,  and  their  *'  system  of  sinecure  and 
protection  "  is,  says  Prof.  Blum,  the  principal  evil  of  Russia 
to-day. 

THE  ARMT. 

The  army  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  of  Russian  life. 
It  numbers  in  peace,  1,000,000  soldiers,  and  in  war  can 
be  raised  easily  to  6,000,000.  Under  the  present  military 
system,  every  man  at  the  age  of  twenty,  who  is  physically 
and  mentally  able,  is  obliged  to  serve  for  a  specified  length 
of  time  in  the  army.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  army  of  the  people. 
The  importance  of  the  army,  sajrs  Prof.  Blum,  does  not  li« 
wholly  in  this  fact ;  it  is  as  well  a  factor  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  culture.  **  It  is  not  only  an  excellent  school  for  the 
physical  and  mental  training  of  the  soldier,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  makes  itself  exceedingly  valuable  by  bring- 
ing together  the  different  nations  and  tribes  of  the 
empire,  making  them  familiar  with  each  other,  and  amal- 
gamating them.  What  the  public  schools  in  the  United 
States  do  toward  amalgamating  the  various  classes  of 
emigrants,  the  army  does  for  the  Russian  people." 

THE  CLERGY  AND  THE  NOBLES. 

The  Russian  clergy  exert  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  masses.  The  people  being  strongly  orthodox  are 
easily  led  by  the  priests,  who  of  ttimes  do  not  scruple  to  pull 
political  wires  in  their  own  interests.  The  clergy  of  the 
cities  belong  usually  to  the  higher  classes  and  are  well 
educated  and  hold  liberal  views.  The  clergy  of  the  coun- 
try are,  as  a  rule,  poorly  educated  and  rank  little  above 
the  common  peasantry. 

The  genuine  nobleman  of  Russia  compares  favorably  in 
regard  to  education,  thorough  knowledge,  and  refinement 
with  the  best  of  the  European  nobility.  In  political  opin- 
ion they  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  Liberals,  Mos- 
covites,  and  Pan  Slavists.  * 

NIHILISM. 

Professor  Blum  devotes  several  pages  to  the  legislative 
and  administrative  systems  of  the  Russian  Government, 
and  concludes  with  a  paragraph  on  Nihilism,  holding  that 
this  movement  against  tyranny  and  unnatural  govern- 
ment was  in  itself  right,  but  that  it  was  carried  to  excess 
and  abused  by  ambitious  men. 


ALAS!    THE   POOR   ENGLISH. 

Their  Inferiority  to  the  Orientals. 

(General  Tcheng-ki-Tong,  in  the  Imperial  arid  Asiatic 
Quarterly  Review^  begins  his  series  of  articles  on  Chinese 
culture  as  compared  with  European  standards  in  a  paper 
on  "  China  :  Literary  and  Commercial.^'  These  papers 
are  translated  from  the  French. 

1.  TO  THE  CHINESE. 

China,  he  maintains,  has  the  enormous  advantage  over 
European  nations  in  that  it  continually  renews  its  youth 
by  renewing  its  governing  class  perpetually  by  the  ab^ 
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sorption  of  the  best  and  most  capable  citizens,  who  are  re- 
cruited without  distinction  from  all  the  social  strata  of 
the  country.  Chinese  elementary  instruction,  although 
not  compulsory,  is  much  more  extensive  than  in  Europe. 
The  whole  system  is  based,  he  maintains,  on  the  doctrine 
that  the  supreme  object  of  the  government  is  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people.  In  the  commercial  world  also  the 
Chinese  set  an  example  to  Europe.  Nowhere  is  commer- 
cial probity  more  absolute  than  in  China.  Legal  con- 
tracts are  unknown  in  that  country  ;  all  traders  do  their 
business  on  word  of  honor.  Every  trader  has  learned 
two  principles  :  first,  that  happiness  lies  in  moderation  ; 
secondly,  that  the  soul  of  business  is  honesty.  The  Chi- 
nese are  essentially  a  sober  race,  and  the  simplicity  of 
their  life  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  their  prosperity. 
Another  point  in  which  Greneral  Tcheng-ki-Tong  thinks 
Chinese  civilization  is  immeasurably  superior  to  ours  is 
that  it  marries  its  youth  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen. It  is  family  life  that  makes  the  youth  a  man  ;  the 
sooner  a  young  man  marries,  the  sooner  does  he  develop 
steady  habits  and  a  ripe  mind.  Wherever  the  Chinese 
merchant  goes,  the  European  goes  down  before  him. 
Their  scrupulous  honesty,  their  industry,  their  activity 
enable  them  to  wipe  out  all  competitors.  The  Chinese 
workmen,  according  to  the  American  government  inquiry, 
are  shown  to  be  trustworthy,  intelligent,  active,  honest, 
sober,  and  so  clean  that  they  take  a  bath  every  night. 
General  Tcheng-ki-Tong  quotes  several  American  and 
English  witnesses  to  confirm  his  assertion  that  the  Chi- 
nese are  immensely  superior  in  sobriety,  industry,  and 
business  integrity  to  their  white  competitors.  If  General 
Tcheng-ki-Tong  keeps.on  at  this  rate,  when  he  has  finished 
his  articles  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  China  is 
peopled  by  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  go  further  than  the  Middle  Kingdom  in 
order  to  find  the  isibode  of  the  beatified  souls. 

2.  TO  THE  HINDOO. 

In  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review  a  Brahmin  official  tells 
us  that  Hindoo  family  life  is  immeasurably  superior  to 
that  of  the  English  family.  Its  members  are  more  obedi- 
ent, self-sacrificing,  forgiving,  faithful^  and  honest,  and 
less  proud  and  self-seeking  than  the  members  of  European 
families.  The  Hindoo  rigidly  observes  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, and  in  the  house  the  whole  internal  management 
of  the  family  depends  upon  the  women.  The  Hindoo  con- 
side^  the  kitchen  as  a  sacred  place,  and  in  it  no  one  is 
allowed  to  wear  shoes.  Even  in  the  richest  families  the 
women  consider  it  a  pride  to  perform  the  kitchen  duties, 
and  no  Hindoo  would  take  food  unless  it  was  prepared  by 
a  female  who  has  come  from  a  good  family  and  who  is 
chaste  and  high-minded.  A  Hindoo  wife  is  faithful  to 
her  husband  both  during  his  life  and  after  his  death. 
The  sublime  tenderness  of  the  Hindoo  marriage  tie  is 
quite  incomprehehsible  to  ordinary  European  understand- 
ing. No  religious  service  is  perfect  unless  the  wife  takes 
her  share  in  it.  Divorce  is  not  known  in  Hindoo  law,  nor 
is  there  any  such  thing  among  Hindoos.  The  whole  self- 
adjusting  machinery  of  the  family  life  works  with  perfect 
harmony,  and  so  forth.    So  much  for  the  Hindoos. 

3.  TO  THE  MOSLEM. 

Moulvi  Rafi-ud-in-Ahmad  then  takes  up  his  parable, 
and  maintains  that  the  status  of  the  English  woman  is 
inmieasurably  inferior  to  that  of  her  Mahommedan  sister. 
He  declares: 

**8o  far  from  degrading  women,  Islam  has  elevated 
them  to  the  highest  position  that  they  can  reasonably 
claim.    Islam  gives  greater  privileges  to  women  than 


Christianity;  and  in  many  Christian  coimtries  (England 
included)  the  position  of  women,  only  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  Mahommedan 
women  in  every  country,  including  even  *  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent.' 

**  Let  us,  then,  compare  the  laws  regarding  women  made 
by  the  founder  of  Islam  in  the  seventh  century  with  the 
laws  of  Christian  England  in  the  nineteenth." 

He  then  passes  in  review  the  Mahommedan  law  ol 
property,  marriage,  and  divorce,  with  the  object  ol 
proving  that  under  each  head  the  Mussulman  woman  is 
immensely  better  off  than  her  Christian  Rt^glifib  sister. 
Among  other  odd  things  he  says  that  a  Christian  wife  of 
a  Mussulman  husband  can  compel  him,  if  he  has  means, 
to  provide  her  a  conveyance  to  take  her  to  her  place  of 
worship.  The  writer  maintains  that,  especially  in  the 
case  of  divorce,  Mussulman  law  is  much  more  just  to  the 
woman  than  our  Divorce  Act.  On  the  question  of  the 
custody  of  the  children,  the  Mahommedan  law  is  entirely 
in  favor  of  the  woman : 

**  The  mother,  according  to  Mahonmiedan  law,  is  enti- 
tled to  the  custody  of  her  daughters  until  they  arrive  at 
puberty,  and  in  many  cases  until  they  are  married.  In 
the  case  of  male  children  the  rule  is  that  the  mothet'  is 
entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  boy  until  he  is  independent 
of  her  care.  So  completely  is  the  Mahommedan  law  is 
favor  of  women  in  this  matter,  that  the  right  of  custody 
on  the  death  of  the  mother  is  given,  not  to  the  father, 
but  to  the  female  relations  of  the  mother." 

The  worst  of  such  a  paper  as  this  is  that  it  is  avowedly 
nothing  more  than  an  ex  parte  statement  of  the  best  that 
can  be  said  on  one  side  of  the  case.  What  we  want  now 
is  a  judicial  summing  up  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  both  systems.  What  this  writer,  however, 
may  have  claimed  to  have  done  is  to  have  put  together  a 
very  powerful  little  tract  which  might  be  circulated  with 
advantage  by  the  *' women  righters^  in  England  and 
America. 


A  CHINESE  TRIBUTE  TO  GENERAL  GORDON. 

A  LETTER  FROM  THE  VICBROT,  LI  HUNO  CUASQ. 

The  Leisure  Hour  for  Bfay,  publishes  an  interesting 
letter  from  Li  Hung  Chang  to  Miss  Gordon.  Li  Hung 
Chang,  Premier  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  in  the  December 
of  1890,  opened  a  new  hall  called  the  Gordon  Memorial 
at  Tientsin.  In  opening  the  hall,  Li  Hung  Chang  referred 
to  Gordon  in  terms  which  led  Miss  Gordon  to  write  to 
him,  expressing  her  gratitude  for  the  terms  in  which  he 
had  referred  to  her  brother.  She  has  received  the  follow- 
ing reply,  which  is  interesting  as  the  tribute  of  the  fore- 
most Chinaman  of  his  day  to  the  hero  of  Elhartoum  : 

"  Viceregal  Yamen,  Tientsin, 

*'January2,1891. 
*'  Mt  Dear  Miss  Gordon  :— It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  unexpected  letter, 
conveying  your  thanks  for  the  poor  efforts  I  made  in  en> 
deavoring  to  express  my  great  esteem  and  admiration  of 
the  noble  qualities  of  your  late  deeply-lamented  broths, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  *  Gordon  Memorial 
Hall  ^  at  Tientsin.  Believe  me,  dear  Miss  Gordon,  that 
this  esteem  and  love  for  the  late  Ma jor-General  Gordon 
is  not  held  by  me  alone  in  China,  inasmuch,  as  all  who 
knew  or  had  heard  of  him,  revered  him  for  his  filial  con- 
duct as  a  son ;  for  his  earnest  and  sincere  love  towards 
his  fellow-creatures ;  and,  finally,  for  that  noble  concep- 
tion of  duty  towards  his  country  which  the  world  flaw 
realiBed  by  his  martyrdom,  and  which   riiall  ring  a*  • 
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okrion  for  ages  to  come.  Tour  brother  stood  pre-eminent 
in  such  noble  qualities  before  all  men — a  fact  testified  by- 
all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  known  him  person- 
allj,  or  by  report.  I^  who  was  closely  associated  with 
him  as  a  comrade  in  arms  and  by  ties  of  friendship,  ad- 
mired and  loved  to  see  one  alien  to  my  country,  and  yet, 
because  of  his  love  for  his  fellow  men,  consent  to  accept 
from  our  Gracious  Sovereign  the  btUdn  of  command  over 
the  *  Ever  Victorious  Army*  against  the  Taiping  rebels, 
in  order  that  by  his  eminent  military  talents  he  might 
aasiflt  in  pacifying  a  country  already  deluged  with  the 
blood  of  n^lions. 

*<  As  a  general,  he  showed  himself  earnest  and  careful 
in  the  duties  of  his  station.  As  a  superior  officer,  he  exer- 
cised justice,  characterized  by  gentle  firmness,  which  won 
for  him  the  love  and  devotion  of  his  followers  ;  and  lastly, 
as  an  oflicer  of  the  Crown,  his  loyalty  stinted  at  no  sacri- 
fices so  long  as  by  them  he  could  prove  himself  worthy  of 
the  high  trust  reposed  in  him.  For  such  qualities  of  dis- 
interestedness who  was  there  that  did  not  sincerely  revere 
him  ?  For  having  known,  therefore,  and  associated  with 
such  s  man  I  have  ever  considered  myself  fortunate 
indeed. 

**But,  alas  I  the  day  and  sad  hour  came  carrying  the 
lamentable  news  of  the  heroic  end  of  your  gallant  brother. 
And  what  death  did  he  die  ?  Just  such  a  death  as  I  have 
ever  pictured  to  my  mind  would  be  the  end  of  this  chivalric 
hero  of  our  unheroic  age ;  fighting  and  dying  for  his  coun- 
try. When  the  sad  news  came,  I  felt  then,  indeed,  as  if  I 
had  lost  a  brother  dear  to  me— even  as  it  were  the  loss  of 
my  right  hand. 

"  The  unworthy  effort  I  made  in  eulogizing  your  brother, 
Major-General  Gordon,  at  the  opening  of  the  *  Gordon 
Memorial  Hall*  at  Tientsin,  was  but  a  well-deserved 
though  slight  tribute  of  the  love  and  reverence  I  bore 
him,  and  scarcely  worthy  the  thanks  which  you  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  express.  But  I  thank  you  sincerely 
for  your  kind  sympathy  for  China,  and  close  this  letter 
with  every  feeling  of  respect  and  high  esteem.** 


THE  RED  RIVER  DAM. 

G€neTBl  James  Grant  Wilson  has  an  article  in  the 
Jburt&o/  of  the  Military  Service  Institution,,  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  interest  civilians  as  well  as  military  men. 
His  snbject  is  the  building  of  the  Red  River  dam,  and 
the  story  of  this  piece  of  engineering  work  illustrates  the 
occasional  triumph  of  courageous  initiative  combined 
with  homely  common  sense  over  the  best  scientific  train- 
ing. In  March,  186i:,  Gen.  Banks,  commanding  25,000 
men,  was  marching  against  Shreveport,  supported  by  a 
sqaadron  of  ironclads,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Ptnrter.  The  result  of  the  battle  of  April  9th  was  such  a 
defeat  of  the  advancing  force  that  it  was  determined  to 
retreat  at  once  to  Alexandria.  But  the  river  had  fallen 
80  low  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  the  fieet  over 
the  rapids,  and  it  was  thought  that  all  the  ships  would 
have  to  be  destroyed,  which  meant  a  loss  of  more  than 
two  millions  of  dollars. 

Lieut,-Col.  Joseph  Bailey,  of  Wisconsin,  who  had  been 
a  farmer,  and  knew  something  of  rivers  and  their  moods, 
laid  before  the  commanding  officer  a  plan  for  building  a 
great  dam  which  should  bank  up  the  water  sufficiently  to 
enable  the  fieet  to  be  fioated  over  the  rocks.  He  received 
pennission  to  put  his  plan  into  execution,  though  there 
was  mneh  doubt  as  to  its  practicability.  With  a  force  of 
three  thousand  soldiers,  two  hundred  army-wagons,  and 
a  tiKmsand  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  the  Colonel  went  to 
;  first  building  tree-dams  from  either  side  of  the 


river,  and  then  connecting  them  by  means  of  fiat-boats 
loaded  with  rock  and  iron,  which  were  fioated  to  their 
proper  position  and  there  sunk.  The  work  was  completed, 
and  by  the  8th  of  May  the  water  had  risen  sufficiently  to 
allow  three  of  the  vessels  to  cross  the  falls,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  by  the  following  day  the  remaining  vessels 
could  be  brought  down  to  the  dam. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  pressure  was  so  tremendous 
that  the  middle  part  of  the  structure  gave  way  and  the 
water  broke  through  with  the  force  of  Niagara.  Orders 
were  given  that  the  ships  should  be  run  through  this 
break,  and  while  the  soldiers  on  the  bank  held  their  breath 
in  suspense,  the  pilot  brought  the  ships  through  the  raging 
water.  Instead  of  building  another  dam  below,  to  float 
the  squadron  over  the  lower  rapids.  Col.  Bailey  immedi- 
ately set  his  men  to  work  and  constructed  ^'  wing-dams** 
of  trees  which,  extending  from  the  main  structure  down 
the  river,  formed  a  sluice  seventy  feet  wide,  thus  making 
a  narrow  channel,  through  which,  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th,  the  ships  sailed  into  the  quiet  waters  below.  For 
his  intelligent  solution  of  this  knotty  problem,  Col.  Bailey 
was  rewarded  liberally  by  the  Government. 

General  Wilson  records  a  similar  incident  in  connection 
with  Stonewall  Jackson*s  operations  on  the  Chickahominy. 
Jackson,  on  one  occasion,  wishing  to  build  a  bridge,  sum- 
moned his  eng^eers  and  told  them  his  plan.  They  retired 
to  their  tent  to  work  out  the  plan  on  paper.  Jackson  also 
told  a  rough,  uneducated  soldier  what  he  wished,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  fellow  presented  himself  at  his  gen- 
eral's headquarters,  and  said  :  **  General,  that  bridge  is 
done,  but  them  pictures  ain*t  come  yet.** 


HOSPITAL  NURSING. 

Mrs.  Hunter,  in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine^  has 
an  interesting  paper  upon  Hospital  Nursing,  which  is 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Harry  Fumess.  The  account  which 
she  gives  of  the  nurse*s  work  ought  finally  to  dispose  of 
the  idea  that  women  are  the  weaker  sex.  Mrs.  Hunter 
says : 

'*  Perhaps  nothing  can  give  in  few  words  a  better  idea 
of  the  work  which  may  fall  to  a  nurse  during  a  night 
than  the  following  table  of  patients  in  a  women*s  medical 
ward  actually  in  the  care  of  a  young  probationer  of  six 
months*  experience,  who  acted  as  night  staff  nurse  in  this 
ward  for  two  months,  in  one  of  our  large  London  hospi- 
tals. A  few  notes  were  made  by  the  nurse  to  remind  her 
of  what  had  to  be  done  for  the  several  patients  : 

1.  Rheumatism.  Arm  fomentation,  blister,  four-hour 
medicine. 

2.  Convalescent  typhoid.  Bedsore  to  dress.  Feed  at 
twelve  and  three. 

3.  Chorea.  Vomits  constantly,  nutrient  enemata  at 
twelve,  four,  and  eight.    Medicine  and  coffee  at  six. 

4.  Ascites.  Was  tapped.*  Four-hour-medicine  and 
brandy. 

5.  Gastric  ulcer  (convalescent).    Medicine  at  five. 

6.  Jaundice.  Fomentation  and  brandy  if  in  pain.  Med- 
icine at  four.    Four-hour  poultices,  powder  and  draught. 

8.  Pneumonia.     (Convalescent). 

9.  Asthma.  Inhalation  and  fomentation.  Medicine  be- 
fore food. 

10.  Heart  and  kidney  disease.  Attacks  of  dyspncea, 
whiskey,  fomentation,  inhalations  of  amyl,  medicine  af- 
ter food. 

11.  Rheumatism. 

12.  Neuralgia.    Arm  in  splint. 

*  Nurse  had  to  assist  at  the  operation. 
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18.  Slight  hemiplegia.    Medicine  before  food. 

14.  Diphtheria.    Two  hours*  poultice  and  feeding.f 

15.  Gastric  ulcer.  Nutrient  enemata  at  ten,  two,  and 
six. 

16.  Hemiplegia.    Rubbed. 

17.  Heart  disease.    Medicine  after  food. 

18.  Heart  and  bronchitis.  Wine  and  beef  tea.  Four- 
hour  medicine. 

19.  Pneumonia.    Gets  up. 

20.  Consumption.    Milk  only. 

21.  Heart.    Three-hour  pills. 

22.  Rheumatism.    Quite  helpless.    Medicine  at  five. 

23.  Heart.    Fomentation.    Four-hour  medicine. 

24.  Cot  diphtheria  (convalescent).    Medicine  before  and 

after  food. 

25.  Heart.    Four-hour  medicine  and  morning  powder. 

26.  Jaundice. 

27.  Heart  and  ascites.  Fomentation,  brandy,  four-hour 
medicine,  washed  and  rubbed. 

The  nurse's  only  help  was  that  of  a  young  probationer 
of  only  three  weeks'  experience,  who  assisted  in  the  work 
of  the  ward,  and  cleaned  lamps  and  inkstands,  cooked 
food  for  herself,  nurse,  and  patients,  assisted  in  washing 
the  patients  and  their  breakfast  crockery,  and  had  the 
same  duties  to  perform  for  a  neighboring  ward  of  a  like 
character." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  nurses  are  killed  off  so  soon. 
The  following  is  Mrs.  Hunter's  outline  of  such,  reforms 
which  are  needed  to  bring  the  work  of  nurses  within  the 
limits  of  a  decent  human  existence. 

*'  To  begin  with,  then,  the  hours  are  too  long.  A  day 
of  three  shifts  would  doubtless  be  objectionable  ;  but 
without  resorting  to  this  extreme  measure  there  should 
be  suflacient  nurses  to  allow  of  abundance  of  hours  *  off,' 
and  to  give  some  equivalent  to  the  Sunday  rest  of  most 
other  workers. 

"  In  the  next  place,  the  nurses  should  have  abimdant 
and  good  food,  well  cooked  and  daintily  served. 

"  Again,  the  nurse  should  have  a  little  room  she  can 
call  her  own — some  place  where  she  can  be  really  private, 
some  place  where  she  can  introduce  some  of  the  re- 
freshing prettinesses  of  home ;  and  she  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  add  to  her  long  work  by  acting  as  house- 
maid to  herself. 

*'  Further  she  shoiild  have  ample  holidays.  A  real  day 
and  night  away  from  the  hospital  at  least  once  a  month, 
and  a  holiday  of  at  least  three  weeks  in  the  year,  given,  if 
possible,  in  one  spell,  are  advantages  which  all  nurses, 
whether  learners  or  fully  qualified,  should  enjoy. 

"  For  the  young  nurse,  the  learner,  it  is  equally  import- 
ant that  she  should  not  be  put  in  positions  of  imdue  re- 
sponsibility too  soon. 

"  And  finally,  those  who  are  in  training  should  have 
some  security  against  arbitrary  dismissal." 


RELIGION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Leonard,  writing  in  the  Andover  Review 
for  May  on  "  Religion  in  Public  Schools,''  maintains  that 
this  question  will  find  its  solution  not  in  attempts  at  en- 
tire secularization,  but  in  the  "teaching  of  those  ele- 
ments of  religion  that  belong  to  religious  unity."  It  is 
upon  teachers,  and  not  upon  forms  of  religious  exercises, 
that,  in  the  greatest  measure,  moral  teaching  in  the  pub- 
lic school  depends.  Formal  religious  exercises  may  even 
be  a  hindrance  in  the  hands  of  an  unwise  teacher. 
*'  Every  one  who  understands  the  personal  relations  that 
exist   between  teacher  and  pupils  in  a  well-conducted 

t  Nurse  had  to  disinfect  bands  each  time. 


school  knows  that  a  teacher  of  an  earnest  religiofos  na- 
ture is  teaching  religion  whether  Bible  reading  and 
prayers  are  included  in  the  school  programme  or  not 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher  be  destitute  of  this 
spirit,  religion  will  not  be  taught,  no  matter  what  formal 
provisions  may  be  made."  In  other  words,  morals  can  be 
taught  without  the  aid  of  forms  of  worship. 

While  holding  that  religious  exercises  are  not  eesential 
to  the  teaching  of  morals,  Miss  Leonard  would  dispense 
with  such  exercises  only  when  the  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  their  continuation  are  very  great.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  present  situation,  she  says,  which  calls  for 
the  universal  denunciation  of  religious  exercises  in 
schools.  In  a  great  many  schools  throughout  the  coun^ 
the  question  of  sectarianism  has  never  arisen,  and  is  not 
likely  to  arise. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Regarding  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools.  Miss  Leonard  writes:  "The  real  difficulty  lies  in 
the  attempt  to  enforce  its  Scriptural  authority  as  an  in- 
spired and  unquestioned  revelation.  This  is  a  doctrinal 
question  which  must,  of  necessity,  be  omitted  from  the 
public  school.  Not  aU  parts  of  the  Bible  are  suited  to 
the  needs  of  school  worship.  Morals  are  to  be  ta'ight, 
and  it  is  conceded  by  Jew  and  Grentile,  and  Agnostic  as 
well,  that  the  purest  morals  that  the  world  has  ever 
known  are  inculcated  in  this  book.  There  is  no  conflict 
between  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, nor  between  the  Catholic  and  Prote^^tant  ver- 
sions." In  those  parts  of  either  version  which  are 
adapted  to  school  needs  there  are  no  such  differences,  she 
holds,  as  ought  to  cause  dissension.  M*ss  Leonard  would 
make  fitness  to  g^ve  effective  ethical  instruction  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  appointment  to  positions  in  all  oar 
public  schools. 

MURDER  AND  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

Mr.  Charles  Scott,  advocate,  in  the  Juridical  Review 
for  April,  reviews  Gtarofalo's  book  on  **  Criminologie," 
from  which  I  abstract  the  following  remarkable  statistics 
concerning  murder  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  on  the 
popularity  of  murder : 

*^From  1881  to  1887  the  average  annual  number  of 
murders  in  the  principal  states  of  Europe  (Russia  ex- 
cepted) was  9,206,  thus  distributed  :  Austria,  689 ;  Hun- 
gary, 1,231  ;  Spain,  1,584 ;  Italy,  3,606 ;  Germany,  577 ; 
France,  847;  Belgium,  132;  Holland,  35;  England,  818; 
Scotland,  60  ;  Ireland,  129.  If  we  add  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Servia,  Montenegro,  Bul- 
garia, Russia,  Greece,  we  shall  certainly  reach  the  cipher 
of  about  15,000.  As  for  America,  of  which  I  have  no 
statistics,  I  read  in  an  American  journal  that  the  United 
States  alone  give  more  than  3,000  murders  a  year.  The 
Latin  races  seem  to  have  had  an  unfortunate  experience 
in  this  matter.  From  1860,  when  education  began  to  be 
largely  spread,  crime  also  increased  in  a  very  threaten- 
ing manner.  The  comparative  freedom  of  Great  Britain 
from  atrocious  crimes,  when  contrasted  with  the  middle 
and  southern  parts  of  Europe,  is,  with  some  proba- 
bility, ascribed  to  the  wholesale  execution  of  vagabonds 
in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  succesBors— 74,000 
having  been  hanged  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch  ako*' 
and,  thereafter,  to  the  transportation  of  English  crimi- 
nals to  Australia  and  America,  thus  removing  them  to 
conditions  of  life  more  adapted  to  their  natures.  Qsnce 
the  period  when  punishments  were  mitigated  in  EnrofKv 
crime  has  increased  largely  in  the  countries  where  snch 
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mitigation  had  taken  place.  Thus,  in  France,  from  1828 
to  1884,  murders  have  increased  from  ld7  to  284  ;  infanti- 
cides, from  102  to  194 ;  blows  and  assaults  from  8,000  to 
19,000 ;  robberies  from  9,000  to  83,000 ;  and  so  on  with 
other  crimes  and  offenses.  And  yet,  from  1826  to  1884, 
the  population  had  only  increased  by  seven  millions.  In 
1885  the  volume  of  crime  was  still  augmenting.  In 
Naples,  in  1882,  homicides  of  all  kinds  (unintentional  in- 
cluded) amounted  to  669 ;  and  in  1880  (unintentional  not 
included)  to  1,061." 

"Everywhere,"  he  says,  "where  the  death  penalty  has 
been  altogether  or  almost  abolished,  murder  has  increased 
in  an  extraordinary  degree.  In  Belgium  murders  in- 
creased in  a  frightful  manner,  whenever  the  knowledge  of 
the  abolition  of  the  scaffold  spread  among  the  masses. 
From  1865  to  1880,  murders  increased  from  31  to  120.  In 
I'russla,  where  for  many  years  there  had  been  no  execu- 
tions, murders  increased  from  242  in  1854  to  518  in  1880. 
In  Switzerland,  where  capital  punishment  was  abolished 
in  1874,  murders  increased  in  five  years  in  the  proportion 
of  75  per  cent.  The  same  effect  was  produced  in  France 
and  Italy." 


not  the  House  of  Lords  be  justified  in  throwing  out  his 
Bill  in  order  that  the  electorate  should  be  consulted  on  a 
measure  which  they  would  have  before  them  for  the  first 
time  ^    Sir  Gavan  Duffy  thinks  that  it  would. 


WHAT   DO  YOU    MEAN  TO  DO,  MR.  GLADSTONE  ? 

Sir  Gavan  Duffy  is  a  bold  man,  and  being  aged  and 
experienced  withal,  and  one  who,  moreover,  is  outside  the 
enchanted  region  of  caucuses  and  whips,  he  therefore,  as 
the  Nestor  of  Irish  politics,  ventures  to  address  a  humble 
remonstrance  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  asks  him  how  much 
longer  he  means  to  keep  his  own  counsel  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  next  Home  Rule  Bill.  He  writes  in  the  Contempo- 
rary Review.  So  g^reat  Is  the  audacity  engendered  by  the 
occupation  of  a  watchtower  in  Southern  France,  from 
which  a  bird's^ye  view  of  politics  can  be  obtained,  Sir 
Gavan  Duffy  even  ventures  to  hint  that  the  general 
election  after  all  may  not  be  won  by  persisting  in  the 
policy  of  calling  upon  the  free  and  enlightened  citizens  of 
three  countries  to  open  their  mouths  and  shut  their  eyes 
and  see  what  Mr.  Gladstone  may  send  them.  No  "pig  in 
a  poke  "  for  Sir  Gavan  Duffy;  he  wants  to  know  many 
things  which  for  convenience  of  reference,  and  for  pre- 
cision, he  is  good  enough  to  divide  into  eight  different 
heads. 

The  following  are  his  inquiries :  Will  Mr.  Gladstone  be 
good  enough  to  say,  first,  will  there  be  two  houses  or  only 
one  in  the  new  Home  Rule  Parliament  f  Sir  Gavan  Duffy 
wants  two.  Secondly,  how  will  Mr.  Gladstone  provide 
adequate  securities  for  the  Protestant  minority  f  Sir 
Gavan  Duffy  thinks  that  provincial  councils,  elected  on 
the  principle  of  proportional  representation,  might  solve 
the  difficulty.  Thirdly,  how  many  members  are  there  to 
be  in  the  Irish  Parliament  f  Sir  Gavan  Duffy  thinks  that 
one  hundred  for  the  Commons  and  fifty  for  the  Lords 
would  be  ample.  Fourthly,  what  is  to  be  the  Irish  tribute 
to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  ?  Sir  Gavan  Duffy  thinks  that 
instead  of  paying  seven  millions,  she  ought  only  to  pay 
three  millions  and  a  half.  Fifthly,  should  all  the  Irish 
members  now  at  Westminster  have  seats  in  the  new  Home 
Rule  Parliament  on  College  Green  f  Sir  Gavan  Duffy 
thinlcs  that  this  is  monstrous  and  not  to  be  tolerated. 
Sixthly,  is  the  land  question  to  be  permanently  settled 
before  the  Irish  Parliament  comes  into  existence?  Sir 
Gavan  Duffy  hopes  that  it  will,  but  he  might  as  well  hope 
that  the  skies  would  fall  in  order  that  he  might  catch  * 
larks.  Seventhly,  is  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  establish 
a  Catholic  University  before  Home  Ruley  Sir  Gavan 
DnfTy  thinks  that  it  should.  Eighthly,  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  not  tell  the  nation  what  he  is  about  to  propose,  would 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  JOHN  MURRAY. 

In  Murray's  Magazine  for  May,  Mr.  Gladstone  pays  his 
tribute  of  respect  to  John  Murray.  Mr.  Gladstone's  arti- 
cle is  meagre  and  somewhat  disappointing.    He  says  : 

"Murray  raised  the  tone  of  his  profession;  and  every 
man  who  does  that  is  among  the  benefactors  of  his  race. 
I  have  therefore  sought  to  mark  the  work  as  a  literary 
life  which  is  entitled  to  the  rare  and  solid  distinction  of  a 
permanent  place  in  the  history  of  letters.  My  own  title 
so  to  mark  it  is  to  be  found  simply  in  the  fact  that,  though 
two  distinguished  ladies  still  survive,  one  of  whom  pre- 
ceded me,  I  am  the  only  man  now  living  who  has  had  Mr. 
Murray,  second  of  his  race,  for  his  publisher." 

The  ladies  are  Lady  Eastlake  and  Miss  Butler.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  speaking  of  Mr.  Murray,  says  : 

"  It  is  even  probable  that  by  his  individual  action  he 
either  permanently  raised,  or  at  least  accelerated  the  rise 
of  the  standard  of  literary  remimeratiou. 

*'The  process  by  which  the  great  profession  of  letters 
has  advanced  to  its  present  position  has  been  a  slow  one. 
It  can,  in  my  belief,  only  become  wholly  satisfactory  when 
the  law  of  copyright  shall  have  been  placed  upon  such  a 
footing  as  to  allow  the  public,  its  true  patron,  earlier  and 
more  effective  access  to  the  perusal  of  new  and  high-class 
works,  than  for  the  most  part  it  at  present  enjoys.  But 
the  progress  actually  effected  has  been  immense.  His 
dealings  were  marked  throughout  by  a  treatment  of  au- 
thors so  full  of  enterprise,  of  liberality,  and  of  consider- 
ateness,  as  to  entitle  him,  not  only  to  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  individuals,  but  to  the  grateful  recollections  of 
the  class." 

There  is  also  a  review  of  Dr.  Smiles*  lif^  of  John  Mur- 
ray in  Blackwood. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  SEDGEMOOR. 

Mr.  Francis  A.  Knight  has  a  very  painfully  interesting 
article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  May,  upon 
"  Sedgemoor :  the  last  battle  fought  upon  English  ground." 
He  tells  the  story  of  Monmouth^s  last  stroke  for  the 
throne  with  spirit  and  with  sympathy,  maintaining  that 
Monmouth  was  perfectly  justified  in  flying  when  he  did. 
No  charge  of  cowardice  was  ever  brought  against  the 
Duke  by  his  own  followers,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  King 
James  that  the  rebel  leader  did  not  make  one  false  step. 
Here  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  famous  field  : 

*' A  few  nights  after  the  battle,  two  Royalist  troopers 
seized  in  his  bed,  at  Shapwick,  a  man  who  so  far  had 
escaped  pursuit.  As  his  escort  led  him,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  children,  by  the  road  that  leads  along  the 
Polden  Hills  to  Bridgwater,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
show  for  the  last  time  his  famous  skill  in  leaping,  for  his 
children  to  remember.  Leave  was  granted,  and  three 
long  leaps  were  taken.  But  at  the  end  of  them  the  fugi- 
tive had  disappeared  among  the  thickets.  Concealing 
himself  among  the  marches  till  the  reign  of  terror  was 
past,  he  rejoined  his  family  in  safety.  Four  stones,  sunk 
in  the  ground  among  the  hazel  copse  in  Locksley  Wood, 
near  the  old  Roman  road  along  the  Polden  Hills,  still 
mark  the  spot  of  the  rebel's  leap  for  life." 

There  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  of 
Monmouth's  men  killed;  most  of  them  fell  by  carbine  or 
cannon  balls;  no  traces  of  sword-cuts  were  visible  upon 
the  bones  examined. 
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SKETCHES  OF  SOME   ENGLISH   REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

Instead  of  a  sketch  of  a  single  magazine  with  a  portrait  of  its  editor,  following  in  the  series  begun  with  the  sketches 
of  the  Forum  and  the  North  American  Review  in  the  April  and  May  issues  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  we  present  here- 
with brief  sketches  of  a  number  of  the  English  monthly  reviews  and  magazines.  The  list  of  monthlies  issued  from  the 
British  press  is  very  considerable  ;  but  the  most  influential  and  important  are  the  standard  reviews,  which  are  n^e 
up  of  contributed  essays  upon  political,  social,  and  general  topics.  The  Nineteenth  Century,  Contemporary^  and 
Fortnightly  are  unquestionably  the  most  prominent  and  influential  in  this  class,  which  also  includes  the  Westminster^ 
the  National^  and  the  New  Revietv,  Blackwood  and  Macmillan*s  Magazine  may  also  be  given  rank  with  this  same 
class.  These  monthlies  occupy  a  field  similar  in  a  general  way  to  that  of  the  Forum  and  North  American  Review  in  our 
own  country.  Of  the  illustrated  magazines  and  those  of  a  lighter  and  more  miscellaneous  character  than  the  standard 
reviews,  there  are  in  Oreat  Britain  even  a  larger  number  than  in  the  United  States  ;  but  our  American  magazines  are 
incomptarably  superior  in  every  respect. 

The  group  of  magazine  editors  portrayed  upon  the  opposite  page  was  prepared  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  forthcoming 
Annual  Index  of  Periodicals,  a  volume  which  is  henceforth  to  be  regularly  issued  by  the  Review  of  Reviews.  At  the 
top  is  a  life-like  picture  of  Mr.  T.  Wemyss  Reid,  one  of  the  foremost  editors  of  Great  Britain,  who,  besides  conducting 
the  new  political  and  literary  weekly,  the  Speaker,  is  the  manager  of  the  group  of  monthly  publications  issued  by  the 
house  of  Cassell.  There  appear  also  the  strong  features  of  James  Payu,  the  genial  litt&rateur  who  edits  Comhill ;  a 
good  likeness  of  the  present  Dr.  Macleod,  editor  of  Good  Words  ;  a  small  but  accurate  portrait  of  Mr.  Percy  William 
Banting,  of  the  Contemporary  ;  and  interesting  profile  views  of  Mrs.  Meade  of  Atalanta,  and  the  enterprising  Mr. 
Archibald  Grove,  of  the  New  Revietv.  The  central  place  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Spielmann  of  the  Magazine  of  Art,  a  pub- 
lication which  has  more  than  a  technical  and  special  influence  upon  the  British  public.  Mr.  George  Newnes,  whose 
face  appears  immediately  below  that  of  Mr.  Spielmann,  is  the  gentleman  who  has  made  one  large  fortune  out  of  Tit-Bits, 
and  who  seems  now  likely  to  gain  another  from  his  successful  illustrated  monthly,  the  Strand  Magazine,  which  made 
its  first  appearance  with  the  opening  of  the  present  year. 


The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  Fortnightly  is  the  oldest  of  the  half-crown  miscel- 
lanies, having  been  established  in  May,  1865,  by  George 
Henry  Lewes.  Mr.  Lewes,  however,  did  not  long  continue 
at  the  helm.  He  launched  the  Review  and  impressed  upon 
it  certain  distinctive  characteristics,  but  its  reputation  was 
made  by  his  successor,  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  for  sixteen 
years  was  the  editor  of  the  Fortnightly.  It  might,  per- 
haps, be  difficult  to  say  whether  Mr.  Morley  made  the 
Fortnightly  or  the  Fortnightly  made  Mr.  Morley.  Each, 
no  doubt,  helped  the  other.  The  ideal  of  Mr.  Lewes  was 
to  found  an  English  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  there- 
fore, like  its  original,  was  to  appear  twice  a  month.  Hence 
its  title,  the  Fortnightly— ej[i  odd  title  for  a  review  that 
only  appears  on  the  first  of  each  month.  The  issue  of  the 
15th  remains  suspended.  As  it  has  remained  suspended 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  there  is  no  probability  that  it 
will  ever  be  other  than  a  fortnightly  that  comes  out 
monthly.  The  writers  whom  Mr.  Morley  gathered  round 
him  to  discuss  subjects  '*  which  interest  cultivated  and 
thoughtful  readers,"  in  papers  which  were  to  "  be  pub- 
lished at  intervals  neither  too  distant  for  infiuence  on  pass- 
ing questions,  nor  too  brief  for  deliberation,"  included  most 
of  the  then  young  and  rising  school  of  Positivists,  eminent 
men  of  science  like  Professor  Huxley  and  Professor  Tyn- 
dall,  and  men  of  letters  like  Mr.  Meredith,  Mr.  Swinburne, 
and  Matthew  Arnold. 

While  disclaiming  "  party  "  or  "  editorial  consistency," 
and  proclaiming  that  its  pages  were  open  to  all  views,  the 
Fortnightly  seldom  included  the  orthodox  among  its  con- 
tributors. The  articles  which  startled  people  and  made 
small  earthquakes  beneath  the  crust  of  conventional 
orthodoxy,  political  and  religious,  usually  appeared  in  the 
Fortnightly.  It  was  here  that  Professor  Huxley  seemed  to 
foreshadow  the  expulsion  of  the  spiritual  from  the  world, 
by  his  paper  on  "The  Physical  Basis  of  Life,"  and  that 


Professor  Tyndall  propounded  his  famous  suggestion  for 
the  establishment  of  a  prayerless  union  or  hospital  as  a  sci- 
entific method  for  testing  the  therapeutic  value  of  prayer. 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  chanted  in  its  pages  the  praises  of 
the  Commune,  and  prepared  the  old  ladies  of  both  sexes 
for  the  imminent  advent  of  an  English  Terror  by  his  plea 
for  Trade  Unionism.  It  was  in  the  Fortnightly  also  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  introduced  to  the  world  when  he 
was  permitted  to  explain  his  proposals  for  Free  Labor, 
Free  Land,  Free  Education,  and  F^i-ee  Church.  Mr.  Mor^ 
ley's  papers  on  the  heroes  and  saints  (Heaven  save  the 
mark  ! )  of  the  French  Revolution  appeared  here,  and 
every  month  in  an  editorial  survey  he  summed  up  the 
leading  features  of  the  progress  of  the  world.  Speaking 
of  his  editorship  in  the  **  Valedictory,"  which  he  penned 
when  he  quitted  the  editorial  chair  in  October,  1882,  he 
said: 

"  So  far  as  the  Review  has  been  more  specially  identified 
with  one  set  of  opinions  than  another,  it  has  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  certain  dissent  from  received  theologies 
has  been  found  in  company  with  new  ideas  of  social  and 
political  reform.  ,  .  .  But  it  was  far  from  being  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  line  taken  here  by  many 
writers  did  mean  that  there  was  a  new  radicalism  in  the 
air,  which  went  a  good  deal  deeper  than  fidgeting  about 
an  estimate  or  the  amount  of  the  Queen's  contribution  to 
her  own  taxes." 

,  He  consoled  himself  by  the  refiection  that  "whatever 
gives  freedom  and  variety  to  thought,  and  earnestness  to 
men's  interest  in  the  world,  must  contribute  to  a  good 
end." 

When  Mr.  Morley,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  laid  down  his 
bdion  in  1882,  Mr  T.  H.  S.  Escott  was  appointed  to  occupy 
the  conductor's  chair.  Mr.  Escott  was  a  leader-writer  on 
the  Standard,  a  man  of  smartness  and  industry,  but  un- 
encumbered with  the  philosophical  or  political  convictions 
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of  his  predecessor.  He  endeavored  at  first  to  follow  the 
great  traditions  of  his  chair,  but  he  was  unequal  to  the 
attempt.  The  "  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs,"  from  being 
the  best  chronique  in  the  language,  became  a  bald  and 
disjointed  thing,  which  after  a  while  was  mercifully  got 
rid  of.  The  only  feature  of  his  editorship  was  the  pub- 
lication of  *'  The  Radical  Programme,"  of  which  it  was 
reported  the  maker  was  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  on  this 
occasion  only  concealed  his  identity.  After  a  time  Mr. 
Escott's  health  broke  down,  and  then  the  editorship  passed 
to  Mr.  Frank  Harris,  who  was  then  editing  the  Evening 
News.  As  Mr.  Escott  was  to  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Frank 
Harris  was  to  Mr.  Escott.  He  completed  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  Fortnightly.  It  is  now  as  much  a  mere 
menagerie  of  names  as  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  only 
difference  being  that  one  Bamum  is  named  Harris,  and 
the  other  Bamum  Knowles.  Mr.  Knowles,  however,  has 
occasionally  written — if  only  to  chaff  one  of  his  contri- 
butors— and  he  has  exerted  himself  valiantly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Channel  Tunnel.  Mr.  Harris  has  up  to  the 
present  moment  not  left  the  trace  of  his  peculiar  and 
transcendent  genius  upon  any  printed  page.  His  friends 
declare  that  he  is  engaged  on  a  masterpiece  of  fiction 
which  will  add  glory  to  the  Victorian  era  ;  but  the  skep- 
tical regard  this  statement  as  one  of  the  greatest  fictions 
of  this  or  any  era.  Almost  the  only  vestige  of  the  old 
Fortnightly  which  still  remains  in  the  present  Review 
is  the  fact  that  it  continues  to  publish  in  serial  form  Mr. 
Qeovge  Meredith's  novels. 

The  Contemporary  Review. 

When  the  success  of  the  Fortnightly,  with  its  skeptical 
and  Radical  tendencies — these  offensive  to  many  readers — 
was  '^jOO  palpable  to  be  ignored,  the  late  Dean  Alford  be- 
thought him  of  the  advisability  of  publishing  a  monthly 
miscellany  that  would  not  bear  the  hallmark  of  destruc- 
tive criticism.  Hence,  in  January,  1866,  Mr.  Strahan 
published  the  first  number  of  the  Contemporary,  a  re- 
view which,  after  many  vicissitudes,  continues  to  hold  its 
place  in  the  arena  where  the  great  problems  of  modem 
life  and  thought  are  sure  to  receive  free  discussion  with- 
out a  bitter  arri^re  pens^e  of  scientific  intolerance  or  of 
anti-religious  prejudice.  The  shade  of  the  learned  and 
tolerant  Dean  of  Canterbury  still  haunts  the  editorial 
sanctum,  and  each  number  seems  to  bear  trace  of  his 
large  and  liberal  Christianity.  Dean  Alford's  editorial 
mantle  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  very  curious  Elisha 
when  Mr.  James  Knowles  was  asked  to  conduct  the  Be- 
view  in  1870,  an  architect-editor  who  bore  more  resem- 
blance to  G^hazi  than  to  his  master.  After  seven  years 
Mr.  Knowles  departed  to  establish  a  review  of  his  own 
free  from  traditions  of  any  kind,  and  Mr.  Percy  W.  Bunt- 
ing was  selected  as  his  successor.  The  field  of  half-crown 
high-class  reviews  was  then  contested  by  the  three  which 
have  succeeded  in  holding  their  own  ever  since,  without 
any  serious  rival  contesting  their  position.  Under  Mr. 
Bunting's  editorship  the  Contemporary  has  maintained 
its  European  reputation.  It  was  in  the  Contemporary 
that  Mr.  Gladstone,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  '*  Outi- 
danos,"  published  his  famous  article  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  Italy;  it  was  the  Contemporary  that  published  "The 
Bismarck  Dynasty,"  an  article  which  sent  the  Review 
through  seven  or  eight  editions;  and  it  was  the  Contem- 
porary that  was  selected  in  April,  1891,  for  the  article  by 
"  A  European  Statesman"  on  the  relations  of  the  Papacy, 
France,  and  Italy.  Among  its  foreign  contributors  are 
many  of  the  best  known  of  European  publicists.  Per- 
haps the  most  notable  series  of  articles  ever  published  in 
the  Contemporary  was  that  in  which  the  leading  divines 


of  the  day  discoursed  at  length  cf  "  Future  Punishment.'' 
The  tone  of  the  Contemporary  is  that  of  broad,  evan- 
gelical, semi-socialistic  Liberalism.  The  late  Dr.  Hatch 
and  Principal  Fairbaim,  Professor  Max  Miiller,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Webb,  probably  I'epresent,  if  taken  together,  the 
precise  shade  of  its  religious  and  political  opinions  more 
closely  than  any  other  writers  who  could  be  named  to- 
gether. 

The  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  first  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  issued 
March,  1877,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  James  EZnowW 
secession  from  the  Contemporary,  of  wljich  he  hau  pre^ 
viously  been  editor,  in  succession  to  Dean  Alford.  Mr. 
Knowles,  who  still  edits  the  Review,  has  also  acquired 
sC'me  reputation  as  an  architect,  having  designed  Ken- 
sington House,  the  Thatched  Club,  Aldworth,  Lord  Ten- 
nyson's Surrey  residence,  and  various  churches.  In 
common  with  its  older  rival  the  pages  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  have  been  the  arena  for  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  the  leading  questions  of  the  day  of  every 
kind  by  a  numerous  phalanx  of  the  most  notable  writers 
of  the  period.  Notable  books  are  reviewed  from  time  to 
time.  In  the  March  number  of  the  present  year,  for  the 
first  time,  illustrations  appeared  in  explanation  of  an 
article  on  the  Ship  Railway.  The  Nineteenth  has  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  of  the  half-crown  series,  that  is 
to  say  it  is  more  than  100,000  behind  the  circulation  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews.  Editing  of  the  tuft-hunting 
variety  seldom  has  had  a  more  successful  exponent  than 
Mr.  Knowles.  While  other  editors  have  sought  for  artid» 
he  has  sought  for  names,  and  he  has  made  a  golden  harvest 
out  of  the  quest.  He  absolutely  refuses  to  publish  any 
anonymous  or  pseudonymous  articles.  Lord  Tomnoddy's 
trivial  inanities,  if  so  be  that  they  be  signed  "Tom- 
noddy," on  this  system  are  welcome,  while  the  letters  <rf 
"Junius"  or  "Ecce  Homo"  would  be  shown  to  the  door. 
Mr.  Knowles  has  done  good  service  to  the  state  in  collect- 
ing signatures  to  a  national  memorial  against  the  coo- 
struction  of  the  Channel  Tunnel,  but  that  is  almost  the 
only  matter  on  which  he  has  left  the  impress  of  his  own 
convictions  on  the  affairs  of  his  time.  This  year  he  has 
distinguished  himself  by  publishing  an  editorial  article 
holding  up  to  ridicule  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  article  on 
the  **  Restoration  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,"  which  he  had 
published  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Revieto.  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  resenting  such  "Editorial  Horseiday,"* 
has  taken  refuge  in  the  Fortnightly.  Mr.  Knowles  has 
never  published  a  serial,  and  he  never  inserts  correspond- 
ence, but  rigidly  confines  himself  to  collecting  and  stitch- 
ing together  a  dozen  papers  signed  by  the  most  attractive 
pamphleteers  of  the  day. 

The  Westminster. 

The  Westminster  Review,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  maga- 
zines, was  founded  1824,  and  was  under  the  editorial  control 
of  the  two  Mills  and  Sir  John  Bowring.  Subsequently, 
Colonel  Perronet  Thompson,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  and 
Mr.  Hickson  conducted  it.  In  1835  Mr.  John  Stuart  MiQ 
ceased  his  active  interest  in  the  Review^  and  started  and 
edited  a  quarterly,  London  Review.  Later  on,  this  review 
and  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  were  absorbed  by  the 
Westminster.  In  January,  1852,  a  new  series  (quarterly) 
was  started.  Since  April,  1887,  a  monthly  series  has  be«i 
issued,  and  the  scope  of  the  magazine  enlarged.  The  West- 
minster is  one  of  the  ^^  aolid  "  magazines,  and  treats  social 
and  political  subjects  fi'om  the  standpoint  of  high-chus 
philosophy.    It  is  Liberal  in  politics.   The  Review  has  long 
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enjoyed  a  reputation  among  readers  of  the  **  thinking " 
class.  It  is  not  orthodox,  but  it  is  sound  on  woman's 
suffrage.  Its  specialty  is  earnestness,  its  foible  that  of 
being  a  little  too  strenuous  and  serious  for  this  world  of 
shadows. 

The  National. 

The  National  Reriew^  founded  March,  1888,  with  the 
main  purpose  to  provide  a  channel  for  the  views  of  the 
Conservative  party,  and  more  generally  on  all  subjects 
appertaining  to  national  life.  The  attempt,  although  a 
praiseworthy  one,  has  not  been  rewarded  by  a  great 
success.  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  edited  it  for  a  time,  then  it 
seemed  as  if  no  one  edited  it  at  all,  so  fortuitous  appeared 
the  collection  of  articles  that  made  up  its  contents.  Of 
late  it  has  improved  in  this  respect ;  the  editor  in  charge 
now  seems  to  be  duly  supplied  with  a  daily  paper  so  that 
he  is  able  to  keep  his  review  somewhat  in  touch  with  the 
movement  of  contemporary  history.  The  National  has 
only  made  one  hit  of  late.  The  solitary  success  was  the 
publication  last  year  of  Lady  Paget*s  articles  on  the 
**  Mattel  Remedies.'^  It  often  contains  good  travel  papers, 
and  the  tone  of  its  Conservatism  is  by  no  means  rancorous. 
Unlike  the  other  reviews,  it  sets  apart  part  of  its  pages 
for  the  publication  of  correspondence.  Many  well-known 
writers  contribute  to  the  National, 

The  New  Review. 

Mr.  Archibald  Grove,  of  Short  Cuts^  is  editor  of  the  New 
Review.  That  is  to  say,  he  projected  it,  and  has  edited  it 
from  the  first  number  to  the  last — with  the  exception  of 
his  honeymoon  holiday,  when  the  editor's  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Gosse.  Mr.  Grove  is  a  smart  young  editor, 
with  an  eye  to  business,  and  more  projects  in  his  head 
than  the  world  has  yet  heard  of.  He  aspired  to  be  the 
g^reat  sixpenny  showman  of  magazinedom,  as  Mr.  Knowles 
is  the  great  half-crown  variety ;  and  although  he  has  this 
year  abandoned  the  sixpence,  he  is  not  less  determined  to 
be  unequaled  as  the  first  ninepenny  showman  of  his  time. 
He  is  an  editor  rather  than  a  writer,  and  he  has  not  yet 
illustrated  the  AVtr  Review.  When  it  first  appeared,  in 
July,  1889,  it  achieved  a  remarkable  success.  It  is  always 
bright,  readable,  and  **  on  the  nail."  It  is  rather  late  in 
the  month  in  making  its  appearance.  It  has  published 
one  serial  in  which  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  co-operated  with 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  and  Mr.  Grove  had  the  sense  to  secure 
Olive  Schreiner's  wonderfully  beautiful  parable,  "The 
Sunlight  Lay  Across  My  Bed,'*  which  was  too  spiritual  for 
the  comprehension  of  the  editor  of  the  Fortnightly.  The 
Continental  Comments,  with  the  exception  of  those  from 
Germany,  are  rather  too  flimsy  to  be  useful,  but  they  are 
a  well-meant  effort  in  the  right  direction. 

Blackwood. 

Blackwood,  or  "Old  Ebony,"  has  one  of  the  most 
famous  records  of  any  British  magazine.  With  a  rare 
consistency  it  has  contrived  to  appear  for  over  three- 
score years  and  ten  as  the  spirited  and  defiant  advocate 
of  all  those  who  are  at  least  five  years  behind  their  time. 
Sometimes  Blackwood  is  fifty  years  in  the  rear,  but  that 
is  a  detail  of  circumstance.  Five  or  fifty,  it  does  not 
matter  so  long  as  it  is  well  to  the  rear.  It  has  never  alto- 
gether lost  the  flavor  of  the  fine  old  crusted  Toryism  to 
which  Christopher  North  gave  literary  expression  in  his 
^'Noctes  Ambrosian£e,"  although  the  roystering  inso- 
lence of  the  Tory  aristocrat,  which  distinguished  its  early 
days,  is  no  longer  conspicuous  in  its  pages.  It  is  notable 
that   the   most   consistent  and   most   brilliant   of  the 


monthlies,  like  the  first  of  the  quarterlies,  is  of  Scotch 
origin.  Although  its  first  number  appeared  in  1817,  its 
natural  force  has  not  abated,  but  it  remains  to  this  day  one 
of  the  most  readable  and  vigorous  of  our  magazines.  It 
is  almost  the  only  magazine  which  has  become  a  kind  of 
personal  entity.  The  gracious  **  Maga  "  of  Professor  Wil- 
son has  a  character  and  an  individuality  to  which  no 
other  periodical  can  lay  claim.  Its  first  number  ap- 
peared in  April,  1817,  by  William  Blackwood,  who  edited 
it  after  the  first  six  numbers,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1884.  Its  original  staff  of  contributors  included  John 
Wilson,  Hogg,  Lockhart,  and  others.  William  Black- 
wood was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander,  and  he  in 
turn  by  his  brothers,  Robert  and  John,  the  last  of  whom 
died  in  1879.  It  was  under  his  editorship  that  George 
Eliot's  '* Scenes  of  Clerical  Life"  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zine. Since  1879  the  magazine  has  been  edited  by  Mr. 
William  Blackwood,  nephew  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  in  this  age  of  "new  series"  in  periodical 
literature  that  the  form  of  the  magazine  has  not  varied 
since  its  commencement 

Macmillan's  Magaxine. 

Ma^millan's  Magazine  has  the  unique  honor  of  having 
been  the  first  shilling  magazine  published.  Started  in 
November,  1850,  its  first  editor  was  Professor  David 
Masson,  who  retired  from  the  magazine  in  April,  1868. 
Since  that  date  the  editor's  name  has  not  appeared  on  the 
title-page.  The  successive  editors  have  been  :  Sir  George 
Grove,  1868  to  1883 ;  Mr.  John  Morley,  1883-1888  ;  and 
Mr.  Mowbray  Morris,  the  present  editor.  The  compe- 
tition of  the  sixpennies  has  hit  the  shilling  magazines 
hard,  and  Macmillan'a  has  suffered  like  the  rest.  Not 
even  the  prestige  of  Mr.  Morley's  editorship  could  restore 
it  to  the  position  it  held  when  it  had  the  field  practically 
to  itself.  It  is  a  readable  and  most  respectable  periodical, 
which  publishes  several  articles,  mostly  brief,  and  often 
interesting  as  appendages  to  its  serial,  which  constitutes 
its  chief  attraction.  Monthly,  Is.  liacmillan  &  Co., 
Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.  C. 

Comhill  Magazine. 

The  Comhill  Magazine  was  originally  started  as  a 
shilling  monthly,  and  the  first  number,  dated  January, 
1860,  was  issued  December,  1859.  The  name  of  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
magazine  of  which  he  was  the  first  editor,  and  held  that 
post  until  1862.  In  the  Comhill  his  later  novels  and  the 
famous  *^ Roundabout  Papers"  first  appeared.  Thack- 
eray's daughter,  Anne  Isabella  (Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie), 
the  well-known  author  of  **  Old  Kensington,"  made  her 
literary  d^ut  in  the  Comhill  with  a  story — "Little 
Scholars  in  London  Schools."  Many  of  the  best  of  our 
novelists  and  writers  have  contributed  to  this  magazine, 
which,  under  the  experienced  editorship  of  Mr.  James 
Payn,  more  than  holds  its  oWn  among  a  host  of  modem 
rivals.  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  Natural  History  Papers 
usually  form  a  leading  feature  of  its  contents.  The  Com- 
hill commenced  a  new  series  in  July,  1888,  when  the  price 
was  reduced  to  sixpence. 

Leisure  Hour. 

Leisure  Hour  takes  rank  among  the  older  magazines, 
having  been  more  than  thirty-eight  years  in  existence.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  successor  of  the  Visitor^ 
mentioned  by  Livingstone,  and  by  Edward,  the  naturalist, 
as  one  of  their  instructors.  In  1851,  on  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Penny  Magazine,  it  was  resolved  to  issue  a  periodi- 
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cal  which  should  unite  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge 
without  the  exclusion  of  the  religious  element.  The  new 
venture  received  the  special  approval  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  and  among  its  earlier  contributors  were  the 
late  Archbishop  Whateley  (two  of  whose  most  popular 
works  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine),  and  the 
late  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Started  January  Ist,  1852,  the 
issue  was  first  weekly,  in  penny  numbers,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Haig  Miller,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Quin- 
ton.  The  first  of  its  tales  was  written  by  Mr.  GJeo.  E. 
Sargent,  and  for  a  long  period  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  Gil- 
bert supplied  the  illustrations  of  the  story.  The  advent 
(in  185^  of  Dr.  James  Macaulay,  for  some  time  on  the 
stair  of  the  Literary  Oazette^  and  now  a  veteran  in  full 
activity,  was  marked  by  internal  changes  and  improve- 
ments, and  to  the  impress  he  gave  the  magazine  a  large 
part  of  its  success  is  due.  With  him  Mr.  William  Stevens, 
who  has  been  for  some  years  the  acting  editor,  was  asso- 
ciated in  1862,  when  the  magazine  was  permanently 
enlarged.  The  weekly  numbers  were  abandoned  in  1881, 
and  the  Leisure  Hour  appeared  in  its  present  form. 
Other  changes  and  improvements  have  since  been  made 
to  embrace  all  subjects  of  current  interest.  Writers  of 
the  first  rank  contribute  to  its  pages,  and  among  its 
artists  some  have  attained  to  high  eminence,  notably  Mr. 
Greorge  Du  Maurier,  the  skillful  society  delineator  in 
Punch,  In  1889  the  commencement  of  the  volume  was 
changed  from  January  to  November.  A  good  index  to 
the  contents  of  previous  numbers  from  1852  to  1876  is 
issued.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  of  the 
sixpenny  magazines. 

Good  Words. 

Good  Words,  founded  January,  1860,  was  projected  by 
its  former  publishers,  Mr.  Alex.  Strahan  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Isbister,  its  first  editor  being  the  well-known  chap- 
lain to  Her  Majesty,  and  author,  the  late  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod.  Dr.  Macleod  had  long  held  strong  convictions 
as  to  the  importance  of  a  periodical  sufficiently  cheap  to 
reach  the  classes,  which  shoiild  combine  as  many  elements 
as  are  consistent  with  manly  Christian  life  with  a  type  of 
literary  excellence  at  that  time  unknown  among  what 
were  usually  called  **  religious  magazines,"  the  literary 
weakness  and  narrowness  of  which  he  lamented,  whilst 
longing  to  see  the  realization  of  Matthew  Arnold's  ideal 
of  the  presentation  of  a  wide  range  of  topics— fiction, 
science,  biography,  essays,  not  excluding  wit  and  humor 
—with  distinct  Christian  teaching.  This  idea  being 
warmly  "and  successfully  taken  up,  the  support  of  wri- 
ters of  the  first  eminence  was  secured.  Among  the 
many  distinguished  writers  who  have  contributed  to  Good 
Words  are  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  the  late  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Poet  Laure- 
ate, John  Brown,  author  of  *'Rab  and  His  Friends,"  and 
the  late  editor,  who  contributed  '*The  Old  Lieutenant 
and  His  Son,"  "The  Starling,"  "Wee  Navie,"  etc.  On 
the  death  of  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  in  1872  the  present 
editor,  Dr.  Donald  Macleod,  succeeded  his  brother. 
Artists  of  the  first  rank  have  assisted  in  the  production 
of  its  well-known  illustrations,  and  include  the  names 
of  Orchardson,  Millais,  Pettie,  Walker,  and  others. 
Monthly,  6d.  Publishers  :  Isbister  &  Co.,  15  and  16  Tavis- 
tock Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.  C. 

The  AtaUnta. 

The  Atalanta  was  first  published  in  October,  1887,  the 
publishers  being  Messrs.  Hatchards,  of  Piccadilly.  The 
object  of  the  promoters  was  to  furnish  literature  of  a 
higher  character  for  the  special  benefit  of  girls  from  eigh- 


teen to  twenty-five  years  of  age.    From  the  first,  edticft> 
tion  has  been  largely  represented,  and  in  1888  AtaioMia 
gave  substantial  scholarships  for  literature,  <uid  for  figure 
painting,  and  landscape.   During  the  first  year  the  editors 
of  the  magazine  were  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade,  Miss  Alicia  A. 
Leith,  and  Mr.  John  C.  Staples.     The  next  year  Mia 
Leith  retired,  and  the  other  editors  continued  to  conduct 
the  magazine  until  the  completion  of  the  third  year, 
when  Mrs.  Meade  became  sole  editor.    In  August,  18901, 
Atalanta  became  the  property  of  Messrs.  Trischler.    The 
magazine  is  popular  among  cultured  girls.    Its  Reading 
Union,  which  aims  at  the  encouragement  of  a  systematic 
habit  of  recreative  reading  in  English  literature,  con- 
stitutes a  unique  feature,  and  now  numbers  some  huh 
dreds  of  members.    Some  of  the  most  prominent  writers 
in  the  literary  and  artistic  world  contribute  to  the  magft- 
zine.    Monthly,  6d.    Publishers:  Trischler  &  Co..  IS  New 
Bridge  Street,  £.  C. 

Magazine  of  A>^* 

The  Magazine  of  Art,  was  founded  1878  by  Messre. 
Cstssell  &  Co.,  and  placed  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Trendall.  Originally  published  monthly  at  sevenpenoe, 
it  was  rather  a  record  of  artistic  events  than  a  critical 
journal.  After  passing  through  the  hands  of  Professor 
Eric  Robertson,  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  became  editor  in  1881, 
when  the  magazine,  now  enlarged  and  its  price  increased 
to  a  shilling,  assumed  a  position  of  authority,  and  soo- 
ceeded  in  commanding,  what  it  has  since  retained,  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  art  paper  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Edwin  Bale,  R.  I.,  at  this  period  of  the  magazine-s  history, 
to<^  over  for  good  tne  art-editorship  and  gave  it  it« 
artistic  cachet,  raising  the  wood-engraving  on  its  pages  to 
a  high  degree  of  excellence,  and  improving  the  techniq%ie 
of  its  printing.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Henley  for  a 
short  period  Mr.  Sidney  Galpin  became  editor,  and 
finally,  in  1887,  BCr.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  the  present  editor, 
succeeded  to  that  post.  The  Magazine  of  Ari^  which  is 
<me  of  the  best  printed  and  engraved  journals  in  England, 
aims  at  popularizing  art  in  all  its  branches,  by  the  excel- 
lence of  its  pictures  and  the  interest  of  its  articles.  It 
also  seeks  to  sustain  the  art  of  fine  wood-^igraving,  to 
illustrate  the  art  of  all  schools,  to  be  **  topical "  and  enter- 
taining, and  to  introduce  into  the  Royal  Academy  and 
other  institutions  salutary  reforms.  The  list  of  contribu- 
tors to  the  magazine  includes  the  names  of  most  artists 
and  writers  of  repute.  It  also  circulates  largely  in 
America  and  Australia. 

Caaaell's  Family  Magasinc. 

CasselVs  Family  Magazine  is  the  Hneal  descendant  of 
CasselVs  Family  Paper,  which  was  started  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Cassell  in  1858  as  a  weekly.  After  many  years 
of  popularity,  in  the  course  of  which  the  circulation  rose 
to  a  weekly  issue  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  the  Uterarj 
standard  and  general  tone  of  the  magazine  were  improved, 
to  appeal  to  a  more  educated  circle  of  readers,  and  in 
1867  a  new  series  was  issued,  weekly  and  monthly,  en- 
titled CasselVs  Magazine.  Owing  to  the  greater  accept- 
ance of  the  monthly  the  weekly  was  dropped  in  favor  of 
the  present  form.  The  first  editor  of  CasselVs  MagazvM 
was  Mr.  Moy  Thomas,  and^among  succeeding  editors  were 
the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  the  late  Mr.  John  LoveU,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Manville  Fenn.  In  December,  1874,  a  newseriei 
was  started  with  the  object  of  appealing  to  the  whole  of 
the  family  circle,  and  the  magazine  was  re-named  Cas- 
selVs Family  Magazine.  The  editor  for  the  past  fifteffl 
years  has  been  the  Hev.  Dr.  Hunt. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  May  Mr.  Meredith  con- 
dudes  his  story,  "  One  of  Our  Conquerors."  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy  writes  a  brief  tale  entitled  *^  The  Midnight  Bap- 
tism :  A  Study  in  Christianity.*'  Mr.  Crawford*8  paper 
on  "  The  Ibsen  Question  "  is  noted  elsewhere.  The  first 
place  in  the  Reviexc  is  devoted  to  a  somewhat  belated 
article  by  Mr.  Swinburne  on  the  "  Journal  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott."  tAdy  Dilke  and  Florence  Routledge  write  on 
"Trade  Unionism  among  Women,"  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Wedmore  contributes  a  sketch  entitled  **A  Chemist  in 
the  Suburbs." 

THE  TRAirSATLANTIC  CATTLE   TRADB. 

Mr.  Moreton  Frewen,  the  quondam  cattle  king  of  Wyo- 
ming, delivers  his  soul  of  a  vigorous  diatribe  against  the 
ill-advised  legislation  which,  from  an  exaggerated  alarm 
lest  disease  should  be  imported  from  the  United  States, 
deprives  the  British  farmer  of  his  natural  supply  of  store 
cattle  and  breeding  stock.  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen  has  his 
heart  in  this  business  almost  as  much  as  in  bi-metallism, 
and  he  has  his  facts  and  his  statistics  at  his  fingers'  ends. 
No  one  who  has  read  his  article  can  doubt  but  that  he  has 
made  out  his  case.  The  restriction  of  the  import  of  live 
stock  from  the  United  States  cripples  the  trade  and  drives 
a  nail  into  the  coffin  of  the  ESnglish  farmer,  but  it  oper- 
ates indirectly  in  favor  of  the  Canadians.  From  Canada 
store  cattle  can  be  brought  in  free  from  the  restriction 
which  compels  all  American  cattle  to  be  slaughtered  at 
the  port  of  landing.  As  to  cruelty,  he  points  out  that 
the  effect  of  the  restriction  is  to  confine  American  trans- 
atlantic trade  almost  entirely  to  the  fattened  animals, 
which  suffer  the  most  in  the  transit.  He  maintains  also 
that  even  in  their  case  they  do  not  lose  weight  in  the 
voyage,  and  therefore  cannot  really  suffer  so  much  as  Mr. 
Lorring  imagines. 

THX  0EHBOB8HIP  IK  RUSSIA. 

The  indefatigable  group  of  writers  who  use  the  nom  de 
pluwie  of  **  K  B.  Lanin,"  have  fair  game  for  their  ven- 
omed  pens  in  dealing  with  the  Russian  censor.  Of  all  the 
institutions  which  are  opposed  to  the  development  of  the 
mind  of  a  nation,  nothing  approaches  the  censorship  for 
sheer  downright  stupidity.  The  censor  is  a  sentinel 
planted  by  the  sluggish  animalism  of  the  half-developed 
human,  to  check  the  growth  of  the  mind  and  to  arrest 
the  evolution  of  thought  in  the  Russian  brain.  Lanin's 
p«per  is  full  of  the  usual  anecdotes.  A  recent  historian 
having  written  on  the  *'■  Life  and  Time  of  Catherine,  the 
Measalina  of  the  North,"  succeeded  in  passing  the  ordeal 
of  the  censorship  only  to  discover  that  the  Emperor  was 
less  liberal  than  his  own  censor,  for 

^*  The  Emperor  having  since  read  a  portion  of  it,  has 
severely  reprimanded  the  minister  for  allowing  *  my  im- 
perial ancestors  to  be  lampooned.'  " 

The  censors  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  literature  of 
the  world  in  the  interests  of  the  Russian  Tchinovniks  and 
the  Russian  Church,  are  often  ill-qualified  for  their  posts. 

**  In  Russian  society,  bereft  as  it  is  of  public  opinion  and 
of  public  conscience,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  healthy 
public  opinion,  censors  are  to  some  extent,  pariahs,  or,  at 
least  men  of  an  inferior  caste." 

Such  being  the  case  it  is  not  surprising  that 

**  Censor  Akhimoff,  mindful  of  his  duty,  refused  to 
sanction  the  publication  of  an  arithmetic,  in  which  the 
rows  of  figures  of  two  problems  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  series  of  two  suggestive  dots,  behind 
which  the  wit  of  man  could  not  divine  what  diabolical 
ictoas  might  be  lurking." 


One  cannot  believe,  however,  that  the  following  saying 
was  uttered  seriously: 

"  *  It  is  my  desire,'  exclaimed  the  minister  who  at  one 
time  was  Chief  of  the  Censure,  *  that  Russian  literature 
should  wholly  cease  to  exist.  Then,  at  least,  we  shall  have 
obtained  a  definite  result,  and  I,  at  any  rate,  shall  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  unbroken  slumber.' " 

ENGLISH  INVESTORS  IN  AMERICAN  RAILWAYS. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  concludes  his  paper  on 
"Virginia  Mines  and  American  Rails."  The  Duke  evi- 
dently believes  that  the  Southern  States  are  going  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  manufacturing  industry  in  America.  He 
says : 

"  Instead  of  crossing  the  seas  to  Liverpool,  an  immense 
cotton-spinning  industry  will  grow  up  in  Tennessee.  As 
against  the  Pennsylvania  iron  industry,  Virginia  will  be 
able  to  produce  iron  and  steel  at  an  advantage  for 
Southern  railway  consumption  of  over  twelve  dollars  a 
ton,  so  that  for  those  markets  the  North  will  not  have  a 
chance." 

He  concludes  his  paper  by  the  suggestion  that  English 
capitalists  would  do  well  to  concentrate  their  invest- 
ments in  American  railways  by  the  operation  of  some 
large  American  railway  corporation.  Such  corporation, 
he  thinks,  might  be  established  in  a  district  which  he  thus 
defines : 

**  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  the  head- waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  at  Sioux  City,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Bir- 
mingham, Savannah,  Charlestown,  and  if  we  were  to 
add  on  that  shuttlecock  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
the  M.  K.  T.^the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas— we  should 
increase  the  system  by  Kansets  City,  Gkdveston,  and  St. 
Louis.  Suppose  we  add  to  this  a  control  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio,  we  have  a  great  Southern  system  of  rail- 
ways, with  entrance  to  New  York,  all  allied  to  one 
another,  that  would  overlay  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gould's 
systems,  and  with  development  and  careful  control  might 
be  developed  into  being  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant railway  systems  of  America." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Eeltie  discusses  South  African  problems  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  who  knows  his  facts  fairly  well,  and 
therefore  has  very  great  faith  in  Mr.  Rhodes.  Madame 
Darmesteter  continues  her  account  of  *' Private  Life  in 
France  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,"  and  Lord  Sandford 
explains  his  particular  scheme  for  settling  the  educational 
difficulty.  What  he  proposes  is  to  give  the  control  of 
education  to  the  County  Council,  which  will  support 
elementary  schools  out  of  the  rates.  Mr.  George  Curzon, 
M.  P.,  suggests  as  a  possible  means  of  compromising  the 
dispute  between  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  and  Mr.  Knowles 
that  the  Marbles  proper  should  remain  where  they  are, 
but  that  the  Caryatides  and  the  panels  should  be  given 
back  to  Greece  in  order  to  be  replaced  in  «tf  it,  while  in 
exchange  the  missing  portions  of  the  pan-Athenaeic  pro- 
cession should  be  sent  by  Greece  to  the  British  Museum. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  this  month  is  vigorous  and  well  up 
to  date  in  all  its  articles.  Elsewhere  are  noticed  Sir  James 
Kitson's  article  on  the  **  Iron  and  Steel  Industries  of 
America,"  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  **  Democracy  and  Diamonds," 
Mr.  Francis  Knight's  article  on  '^Sedgemoor,"  and  Mr. 
Gavan  Duffy's  *' Humble  Remonstrance  of  an  Irish  Na- 
tionalist." There  is  only  one  article  that  is  disappointing 
in  this  number,  and  tljat  is  the  few  pages  on  '*  Italian 
Secret  Societies,"  which  is  hardly  long  enough  for  a  review 
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article.  The  only  paper  which  is  caviare  to  the  general 
public  is  Prof.  Sunday's  review  of  Dr,  Hatch's  *'  Greek  In- 
fluence on  Christianity.'* 

A  PLEA  FOR  PEASANT  PROPRIETORS. 

Considering  that  Parliament  has  been  engaged  all  last 
month  in  an  attempt  to  create,  with  a  high  hand,  a  system 
of  peasant  proprietorship  in  Ireland,  one  of  the  most 
important,  articles  in  the  Review  is  Mr.  Henry  WolflTs 
carefully  and  brightly  written  paper  on  "A  Practical 
Justiflcation  of  Peasant  Properties,"  based  upon  his  own 
observation  and  study  of  peasant  proprietors  in  the  Black 
Forest  and  elsewhere.  Peasant  proprietorship  may  have 
been  a  failure  elsewhere,  but  it  has  been  a  wonderful  suc- 
cess in  Oermany,  where  it  is  a  fixed  point  in  the  German 
oflScial  ideal  of  agriculture  that  the  medium  properties 
form  the  main  pillar  of  national  prosperity.  The  English 
state  of  things  is  regarded  as  a  ruinous  evil  which  govern- 
ments are  with  one  consent  bidden  to  beware  of  as  perdi- 
tion. He  sums  up  the  benefits  resulting  from  small 
properties  as  follows: 

*'  The  benefits  resulting  from  small  properties  may  be 
smnmed  up  thus  :  Larger  production  ;  intelligent  cultiva- 
tion ;  a  substantial  appreciation  of  land  ;  an  industrious 
peasantry,  comparatively  thriving,  certainly  raising  itself 
continually  in  the  social  and  material  scale,  averse  to  po- 
litical agitation ;  a  steadier  and  larger  supply  of  labor ; 
large  families ;  a  material  increase  of  home  trade ;  a 
sensible  drawing  together  of  classes ;  and  a  positively 
astonishing  power  of  self-support  in  times  of  depression." 

THE  NEED  OF  RUSSIA  IN  ARMENIA. 

Mrs.  Bishop,  who  is  better  known  as  Miss  Bird,  has 
been  touring  all  over  Western  Asia,  and  has  come  home 
full  of  holy  zeal  against  the  Kurds,  the  bandits,  free- 
booters, and  highland  cattle-stealers  who  harry  the  un- 
fortunate Armenians.  She  has  written  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Shadow  of  the  Kurd,"  which  is  dismal 
enough  reading.  The  Armenians,  she  says,  do  not  ex- 
press the  slightest  wish  for  political  or  administrative  re- 
form or  for  independence;  all  that  they  ask  is  that 
they  should  not  be  harried  to  death  by  the  Kurds.  To 
them  the  world  outside  Turkey  consists  of  two  countries: 
England,  to  which  they  look  with  fast  dwindling  hope, 
and  Russia,  to  which  they  are  turning  vaguely  with  an 
expectation  of  deliverance.  They  will  have  to  turn 
to  Russia  otherwise  than  vaguely  if  they  really  want 
to  be  delivered,  and  the  only  practical  good  of  such 
articles  as  Mrs.  Bishop's  is  that  they  increase  to  some 
slight  extent  the  growing  sentiment  of  Western  Europe 
that  we  are  wicked  dogs  in  the  manger  in  refusing  to 
give  Russia  the  mandate  which  alone  will  rid  Armenia  of 
the  shadow  of  the  Kurd.  t 

THE   COMING  FACTORY  ACT. 

Miss  Clementina  Black  has  a  solid  little  article  in  which 
she  compares  the  four  factory  bills  before  Parliament 
and  a  new  measure  which  has  recently  been  before  the 
legislature  of  New  York.  Miss  Black  wants  more  in- 
spectors— more  women  inspectors  especially — and  the 
adoption  of  greater  publicity  as  a  punishment  for  recal- 
citrant employers.  For  every  second  offense  she  would 
compel  the  owner  of  a  factory  to  placard  the  walls  of  his 
place  with  an  announcement  of  his  wrong-doing  and  the 
penalty  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  She  is  in  favor 
of  raising  the  age  to  twelve,  and  demurs  in  a  half-hearted 
sort  of  way  to  the  prohibition  placed  upon  female  labor 
within  four  weeks  of  child-birth. 

WIT  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

Mr.  Haweis  has  a  very  gossipy,  pleasant,  anecdotal 
article  upon  wit  in  the  pulpit,  in  which  he  maintains  that 


nothing  can  take  the  place  of  sermons.  Preaching  is  im 
mortal;  if  it  could  have  been  killed  it  would  have  been 
killed  by  the  thousands  of  imbecile  sermons  preached 
every  Sunday  throughout  Christendom.  Poor  famitbed 
souls  fall  ravenously  even  upon  the  moldy  hay  of  dogma 
and  the  bran  mash  of  verbiage  continually  meted  out  to 
them  in  chapels.  Never  was  there  a  greater  appetite  for 
pulpit  teaching  than  there  is  to-day.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Haweis  launches  out  upon  a  dozen  pages  of  sparkling  an- 
ecdotes, although  a  good  many  of  them  are  somewhat  of 
the  kind  Americans  would  call  the  chestnut  sort,  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  sturdy  preaching  of  facts  and  figures 
with  entire  unconventionality  and  simple  force  requires 
no  apology  or  justification.  The  article  bears  consider- 
able resemblance  to  Paxton  Hood's  book  on  **  Lamps, 
Pitchers,  and  Trumpets.''  If  Mr.  Haweis  has  not  seen 
that  book  he  will  find  it  very  useful  when  he  follows  np 
this  article  by  another  in  the  same  line. 

A  UNITED  ENOLI8H-8PEAKINO  CHXmCH. 

Mr.  A.  Taylor  Innes  ventures  to  hope  that  when  dises- 
tablishment comes  all  the  Christian  churches  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world,  With  the  exception,  we  suppose,  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  will  unite.  The  great  united  Anglo- 
American  Church  is  based  on  life-long  association  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  a  common  faith  on  the 
common  footing  of  the  equal  responsibilities  of  all  iti 
members  to  an  unseen  King.  A  system  of  free  churches, 
call  it  democracy  or  call  it  self-government,  should  now 
aspire  to  a  visible  world-wide  unity.  The  future  is  with 
Catholicism.  He  thinks  that  the  experience  of  the  Pres- 
byterian churches,  which  are  this  month  invited  to  name 
committees  with  a  view  to  prepare  a  short  creed  as  com- 
mon to  all,  shows  that  a  union  of  the  free  chorches 
throughout  the  world  is  practical  at  an  early  date,  and 
that  such  a  union,  instead  of  imp>airing  their  freedom, 
may  be  a  means  rather  of  advancing  or  establishing  it. 

THE  LATE  ELECTION  IN  CANADA. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  explains  his  view  of  the  genenJ 
election  in  which  he  took  such  a  leading  part.  He  does 
his  best  to  look  pleased,  and  even  works  himself  up  to  the 
point  of  declaring  that  the  result  was  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

'^The  Government  were  sustained  by  a  larger  majority 
than  at  the  previous  general  election,  although  they  bad 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  local  governments  of 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Manitoba,  to  contend  against.  The  Orand  Trunk  Rail- 
way Comp>any  did  its  utmost  to  support  a  party  united 
with  Messrs.  Farren  and  Wiman,  who  had  pointed  out  to 
the  United  States  how  to  punish  them  and  reduce  them 
to  bankruptcy." 

As  the  result  of  it  all,  he  tells  us  : 

**The  country  is  now  awake  to  the  danger  it  has 
escaped,  and  commercial  union  with  the  United  States, 
involving  discrimination  against  Great  Britain,  is  dead." 


THE  NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  May  is  a  good  number, 
with  no  articles  specially  deserving  lengthy  notice,  but 
with  several  of  high  average  excellence.  The  first  place 
is  given  to  the  worst,  while  the  last  place  but  one  isgiren 
to  the  most  interesting  article  in  the  number. 

MRS.   LYNN  LINTON  ON  MRS.  JACKSON'S  CASE. 

Because  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  have  decided  that  a  husband  has  no  right  to  sein 
his  wife  in  the  open  street  if  she  refuse  to  live  with  him, 
and  to  confine  her  a  prisoner  in  his  hoose  against  her  will, 
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Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  tells  us,  with  the  customary  exaggera^ 
tion  which  she  employs  in  order  to  illustrate  the  contro- 
versial vices  which  she  imputes  to  har  own  sex,  that 
marriage,  as  it  had  hitherto  existed  in  England,  was  sud- 
denly abolished  one  fine  morning  last  month.  Though 
much  is  always  to  be  forgiven  to  the  author  of  '  Joshua 
Davidson,^  at  the  same  time  the  most  patient  reader 
cannot  help  wishing  that  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  would  for- 
bear making  such  heavy  and  continual  drafts  upon  the 
original  deposit  which  stands  to  her  credit  for  all  time. 
The  only  thing  to  be  noted  in  the  article  is  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  thinks  the  Clitheroe  decision  will  bring 
about  a  thorough  overhauling  and  revision  of  the  mar- 
riage laws.  If  so,  the  subject  will  have  to  be  discussed 
much  more  reasonably  than  in  the  article  **A  Judicial 
Shock  to  Marriage.^ 

ITALY  AND  THE  UIOTED  STATES. 

Mrs.  Jessie  White  Mario  has  an  interesting  and,  on  the 
whole,  optimistic  article  on  the  causes  of  dispute  which 
ruffled  for  a  moment  the  relations  between  Italy  and  the 
United  States.  Her  account  of  the  Camorra  and  similar 
societies  is  interesting  and  full  of  actuality.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment,  she  says,  there  are  800,000  Italian-speaking 
sojourners  in  the  United  States.  Italian  emigration  for- 
merly went  to  South  America,  but  so  many  died  of  black 
and  yellow  fever  in  Brazil  that  the  United  States  became 
more  and  more  popular.  Mrs.  Mario,  who  is  intently 
anti-papal,  maintains  that  Italy  would  do  very  well  if  it 
were  not  for  her  priests.    She  says  : 

*•  Italy  has  done  more  for  the  *  redemption  of  the 
masses '  than  anyone  is  aware  of.  Unfortunately,  the  very 
classes  which  in  England  and  America  do  their  best  in 
that  direction,  the  clergy  and  the  religious  classes  of  all 
denominations,  in  Italy  do  nothing  for  the  people  save  to 
mulct  them  of  money  for  masses  for  the  living  and  the 
dead,  for  the  *  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,*  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  illegal  associations.^^ 

She  ridicules  the  idea  that^there  could  ever  be  war  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  United  States.  In  that,  no  doubt, 
she  is  right. 

HOW  TO  REVIVE  DROWNED  MEN. 

• 

Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Elsdale,  in  an  interesting  article  on 
'*  Resuscitation  by  Oxygen,"  puts  in  a  very  strong  plea 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  in  the  offices  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  every  police  station,  and  indeed  in 
every  doctor's  surgery,  of  a  store  of  compressed  oxygen, 
by  which  he  maintains  those  who  are  to  all  appearances 
dead  from  drowning  or  asphyxia  can  be  revived.  He 
had  an  experience  of  a  very  remarkable  case  of  a  man 
who  was  apparently  suffocated  by  the  escape  of  coal  gas 
from  a  half-empty  balloon.  His  complexion  was  of  a 
ghastly  purple,  all  attempts  at  artificial  resuscitation  had 
failed,  no  action  of  the  heart  could  be  felt,  and  no  breath- 
ing was  perceptible,  yet  on  forcing  some  oxygen  used  for 
the  oxy-hydrogen  light  into  his  lungs,  the  man  revived  in 
ten  seconds,  and  in  half  an  hour  walked  back  to  barracks, 
stoutly  refusing  to  go  to  the  hospitaL  Next  morning  ho 
was  perfectly  well,  whereas  the  medical  officer  did  not 
venture  to  hope  that  he  could  possibly  recover  until  after 
a  few  weeks  in  the  hospital.  Lieut.-Col.  Elsdale  explains 
the  precautions  necessary  to  enable  compressed  oxygen 
to  be  carried  anywhere  and  used  for  a  lifetime  without 
any  risk. 

ROBERT  ELSMERE  ON  MIRACLES. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  in  her  account  of  Dr.  Abbott's 
''Philomythus,''  predicts  the  coming  of  u  time  when  it 
will  be  a  uiark  of  irreligion  to  believe  in  miracles. 


*'When  the  revolt  against  miracle  has  passed  more  fully 
than  at  present  from  the  intellectual  to  the  religious  stage; 
when  it  is  felt  to  rest  upon  a  new  conception  of  God,  the 
world  and  life,  a  new  faith,  held  not  less  tenaciously,  and 
with  a  no  less  passionate  humility  than  the  old  ;  when  a 
visibly  large  number  of  persons,  living  the  practical  life 
of  faith,  and  claiming  the  Christian  name,  have  come  to 
feel  for  themselves  and  to  teach  their  children  to  feel  that 
belief  in  miraculous  births  or  possessed  swine  or  bodily 
resurrection  is,  in  its  essence,  a  religious  offense  ;  then  the 
decay  of  miraculous  belief  will  have  entered  upon  a  new 
and  much  more  rapid  stage  than  that  we  see  it  in  at 
present.    Of  that  time,  indeed,  there  are  signs  all  about 
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us. 


THE  WARFARE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

•  One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  Review  is 
Mr.  Archibald  Forbes'  paradoxical  paper,  in  which  he 
maintains— and  proves  it,  too — that  war  becomes  slow, 
ineffective,  and  inconclusive  in  proportion  as  the  firing 
becomes  more  rapid,  effective,  and  decisive.  He  says  that 
the  improved  weapons  of  to-day  give  an  enormous  advan- 
tage to  the  defense— modem  fortifications,  manned  by 
men  armed  with  rei)eating  rifles,  would  be  practically  in- 
vulnerable ;  and  that  magazine  and  machine  gims  sound 
the  knell  of  the  possible  employment  of  cavalry  in  battle. 
He  gives  a  very  vivid  description  of  an  attempt  to  storm 
a  small  earth-bank,  behind  which  the  defenders  lie  in 
readiness  to  repel  attack.  The  assailants,  he  calculates, 
will  push  on  until  they  get  within  loO  yards  of  the  posi- 
tion ;  when  they  will  empty  their  reserves  of  bullets,  and 
then  rush  rapidly  to  the  charge.  Here  is  Mr.  Forbes'  de- 
scription of  what  will  happen  ; 

"  It  is  no  mere  storm  of  missiles  which  meets  fair  in  the 
face  those  charging  heroes;  no,  it  is  a  moving  wall  of 
metal  against  which  they  run  to  their  ruin.  For  the  in- 
fantry of  the  defense  are  emptying  their  magazines  now 
at  point-blank  range.  Emptied  magazine  yields  to  full 
one;  the  Maxims  are  pumping,  not  bullets,  but  veritable 
chains  of  lead,  with  calm,  devilish  swiftness.  The  quick- 
firing  gims  are  spouting,  radiating  torrents  of  case.  The 
attackers  are  mown  down  as  corn  falls,  not  before  the 
sickle,  but  the  scythe.  Not  a  man  has  reached,  nor  can 
reach,  the  little  earth-bank  behind  which  the  defenders 
keep  their  ground.  The  attack  has  failed,  and  failed 
from  no  lack  of  valor,  of  methodized  effort,  of  punctilious 
compliance  with  every  instruction;  but  simply  because 
the  defense — the  defense  of  the  future  in  warfare — has 
been  too  strong  f«r  the  attack.'' 

IS  IT  ARISTOTLE'S  TOMB  t 

Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  has  dug  up  a  tomb  in  Eretria 
which  he  thinks  may  possibly  be  that  of  the  philosopher 
Aristotle.  He  found  at  the  depth  of  two  meters  a  large 
stone  sarcophagus,  which  contained  no  fewer  than  seven 
gold  diadems,  with  two  styluses  and  a  terra-cotta  statu- 
ette, which  bore,  he  thinks,  a  resemblance  to  the  statue  of 
Aristotle.  This  grave  was  labeled  Aristotle.  Now,  Aris- 
totle, according  to  the  history  of  Greece,  died  at  Chalkia, 
near  to  Eretria,  323  years  before  Christ.  Of  course  Aris- 
totle must  have  been  buried  somewhere,  and  although 
there  are  plenty  of  Aristotles— Dr.  Waldstein  himself 
having  come  upon  no  fewer  than  eighteen  in  his  excava- 
tions— he  naturally  hopes  that  he  has  eorae  upon  the  gen- 
uine grave  of  the  great  philosopher.  He  admits,  however, 
that  the  demonstration  does  not  go  beyond  the  fact  ffbat 
it  was  the  grave  of  some  person  named  Aristotle,  who 
was  a  great  writer  and  a  great  and  distmguisbed  man ; 
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otherwise  he  would  not  have  had  the  seven  diadems  and 
two  styluses  buried  with  him.  Beyond  that,  however, 
the  evidence  does  not  go. 

THE  YOUNG-OLD  EAST  AND  OLD-YOUNO  WEST. 

Prof.  Max  Miiller  publishes  the  inaugural  address 
which  he  delivered  before  the  Asiatic  Society  under  the 
title  of  the  "Enormous  Antiquity  of  the  East."  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  prove  that  the  East  is  not  so 
very  old  after  till,  and  that  to  understcmd  the  West  .you 
have  to  trace  it  back  quite  as  far  as  the  so-called  ancient 
nations  of  Asia.  After  pointing  out  that  the  age  of  the 
so-called  ancient  nations  is  probably  exaggerated,  he 
maintains  that  we  are  the  ancients  of  the  world ;  the 
distant  childhood  of  the  human  race  has  come  to  us  to  be 
like  our  own  childhood  ;  that  which  was  old  has  become 
young,  and  that  which  was  young  has  become  old.  This 
he  illustrates  from  philology,  and  this  leads  him  to  his 
dearly-beloved  Sanscrit,  which,  although  it  ceased  to  be 
spoken  as  a  language  in  the  third  century  b.  c,  is  never- 
theless like  a  dear  aunt  to  us,  who  takes  the  place  of  a 
mother  who  is  no  more  : 

*^  Our  modem  languages  stand  now  before  us  as  the 
most  ancient  languages  of  the  world — gray,  bald, 
shriveled,  and  \«izened  ;  while  the  more  ancient  a  lan- 
guage, the  fresher  its  features,  the  more  vigorous  its 
muscles,  the  more  expressive  its  countenance.  Our  ovm 
wards  are  old :  our  own  philosophy  is  old  *.  our  ovm 
religion  is  old  ;  our  oum  social  institutions  are  old.'' 

MR.   PLIHSOLL'S  NEW  CRUSADE. 

Mr.  Samuel  Plimsoll,  in  an  article  entitled  *'  Trusts:  an 
Alarm,"  maintains  that  unless  we  take  care,  trusts  will 
undo  all  the  beneficent  results  of  the  fiscal  legislation  of 
the  last  fifty  years.  He  describes  the  growth  of  trusts  in 
the  United  States,  and  calls  aloud  for  a  royal  commission 
to  investigate  the  whole  subject,  with  a  view  to  instant 
action.    He  concludes  his  paper  as  follows  : 

*' I  entreat  the  instant  and  earnest  attention  of  econo- 
mists and  legislators  to  a  calamity  which  is  at  once  fear- 
ful, menacing,  and  imminent,  or  we  shall  find  too  late 
that,  whereas  our  fiscal  legislation  has  weU  nigh  cast  out 
the  one  devil  of  imperial  taxation  from  the  homes  of  the 
poor,  we  have  by  want  of  watchfulness  and  'care  allowed 
seven  other  devils,  each  worse  than  the  first,  to  enter  in 
and  take  possession."  , 


THE  NEW   REVIEW, 

The  New  Review  for  May  is  popular  and  up  to  date. 
Its  best  article  is  Mr.  Bryce's  thoughtful  and  well-in- 
formed summing  up  of  the  legal  and  constitutional 
aspects  of  the  lynching  at  New  Orleans,  which  is  else- 
where reviewed. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  gives  what  may  be  called  the  opti- 
mist oflScial  view  of  the  Manipur  disaster.  Sir  Richard 
Temple  insists  on  making  a  railway  through  Manipur  at 
once,  as  the  state  must  not  only  be  under  the  rule  of  the 
army,  but  under  the  hand  of  British  authority.  There  is 
never  a  trouble  anywhere  but  his  thought  is  to  build  a 
railway  through  the  heart  of  the  country  in  which  the 
trouble  occurs. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry  continues  the  autobiographical  remi- 
niscences which  she  calls  *^ Stray  Memories."    She  brings 


her  narrative  down  to  the  time  when  she  met  Mr.  Irring 
and  acted  witl\  him  for  the  first  time.  If  one  might  ven- 
ture to  breathe  a  whisper  to  Mr.  Grove,  it  would  be  to 
suggest  the  advisability  of  giving  a  little  longer  install- 
ments of  Miss  Terry's  "memories."  It  will  not  do  to  edit 
the  New  Review  on  the  same  line  as  Short  CSUs. 

Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  gives  us  the  second  paper  of  his 
series  on  "  Exercise  and  Training."  Riding,  he  says,  is  an 
excellent  '*  penmiican,"  or  concentrated  essence  of  exer- 
cise, but  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  old  men,  who 
should  stick  to  the  constitutional.  The  golden  rule  for 
exercise  is  to  use  it  so  that  the  stream  of  life  shall  flow 
swift  and  clear,  never  stagnating  or  dashing  itself  to 
pieces  in  mere  foam  and  fury. 

Lady  Cork  delivers  herself  of  a  melancholy  grumUe 
against  society  journalism. 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  gives  us  a  vision  of  Reformed  Lon- 
don which  is  somewhat  less  disappointing  than  the  two 
previous  articles  of  the  series  of  "  A  Model  City."  He 
suggests  the  construction  of  a  boulevard  round  London, 
which  will  follow  Euston  Road  from  Paddington  to  the 
city.  It  can  be  laid  out,  he  thinks,  for  four  miles  without 
any  cost  to  the  ratepayers  for  purchase  of  property,  and 
the  county  coimcil  should  at  once  apply  for  Parliamentary 
p>owers  to  take  the  ground>landlords'  interest  along  the 
proposed  lines. 

Mr.  Henry  James,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Oosse  write  about  the  *'  Science  of  Cnticism." 

The  other  good  paper  in  the  Review  is  Mr.  W.  Holman 
Hunt's  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  on  the  "  Ideals 
of  Art."  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  refuses  to  bow  before  FVench 
art.  Every  great  art,  he  says,  so  far  has  been  strictly 
national,  and  he  protests  strongly  against  Csesarism  in 
thought  and  invention,  whether  by  French  art  or  by  any 
other. 


THE    MONIST. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Monist  contains  no  fewer  than  three 
articles  by  Prof.  Cesare  Lombroso.  The  most  interesting 
is  his  third  paper  on  ^'  niustratire  Studies  in  Criminal 
Anthropology,"  the  point  of  which  is  that  true  revolu- 
tionists are  almost  always  geniuses  or  saints,  and  have 
a  marvelously  harmonious  physiognomy.  They  have, 
usually,  a  very  large  forehead,  a  very  bushy  beard,  and 
very  large  and  soft  eyes.  His  study  of  the  physiognomy 
of  the  Anarchists  of  Chicago  and  of  Italy  leads  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  among  the  Anarchists  there  are  no  true 
criminals.  He  would  never  execute  a  political  criminal, 
and  he  would  decide  who  were  political  criminals  by  study- 
ing their  physiognomy.  The  Russian  Nihilists,  he  thinks, 
represent  both  physically,  and  in  their  physiognomy,  the 
early  Christian  martyrs.  He  argues  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  execution  of  bom  criminals,  but  he  would  never  exe- 
cute p>olitical  revolutionists. 

Another  paper  of  Professor  Lombroso's  is  a  long  demoO' 
stration  of  the  intense  dislike  of  mankind  to  any  change 
of  any  kind.  It  is  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  law  of 
inertia  in  human  affairs.  Joseph  Le  Conte  tries  to  grade 
"  the  factors  of  evolution  "  in  the  order  of  their  introduc- 
tion. Mr.  R.  Meade  Bache  has  a  disappointing  paper  on 
the  question  of  the  **  Duality  of  the  Mind,"  his  theory 
being  that  the  dual  consciousness  is  not  really  dual,  bat 
when  there  are  apparently  two  simultaneous  mental  pro- 
cesses going  on,  they  are  not  really  simultaneous,  but 
resemble  the  system  known  as  synchronous  multiple  tele- 
graphy. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  most  valuable  article  in  the  Quarterly,  that  on 
^'Keo-Paganism,"  ifi  dealt  with  elsewhere.  The  number, 
however,  is  a  good  one,  and  there  are  two  or  three  ptapers 
above  the  average. 

IBSEN  AND  THE  MODERN  SPIRIT. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  'Ubsen's  Social  Dramas '' 
discusses  the  cause  of  Ibsen's  popularity.  Ibsen,  he  says, 
like  Browning,  Tolstoi,  and  Zola,  is  a  representative  of 
the  modem  spirit  in  some  at  least  of  the  following  cha- 
racteristics : 

**  Naturalism  naked  and  unashamed,  a  vigorous  though 
crude  imconventionality  both  of  phrase  and  literary  work- 
manship, and  a  profound  belief  in  the  necessity  of  demo- 
cracy, the  triumph  of  science,  and  the  emancipation  of 
woman." 

To  these  he  adds  an  equally  characteristic  note  of 
modernity,  a  skepticism  of  the  very  ideas  he  is  propagat- 
ing ;  while  he  would  free  the  woman,  he  shows  how  un- 
lovely the  unshackled  woman  can  become.  There  is 
freshness  and  piquancy  in  the  way  in  which  he  discusses 
his  ideas.  *'  Ghosts"  is  too  frankly  horrible,  too  barbar- 
ously crude.  Iledda  Gabler  is  another  of  those  curious 
enormities  where  naturalism  has  become  brutal : 

"  The  only  persons  who  have  a  right  to  object  to  this 
ruthless  and  uncompromising  analysis  are  the  very  women 
who  have  hitherto  taken  Ibsen  under  their  wing.  They 
may  weep  tears  of  joy  over  Nora  Helmer  as  the  one  right- 
eous soul  that  repents  out  of  ninety-nine  unilluminated 
sinners,  but  it  may  prove  a  hard  task  for  them  to  take  to 
their  bosom  so  monstrous  a  specimen  of  unfettered  woman- 
hood as  Ibsen  has  chosen  to  paint  in  Hedda  Gabler." 

DID  ARISTOTLE  WRITS  THE  NEW  PAPYRUS? 

•*  No,"  says  the  Quarterly  reviewer  in  an  article  in 
-which  with  great  display  of  erudition  he  reasons  for  the 
belie*  that  the  treatise  is  in  parts,  at  least,  of  an  age  con- 
siderably later  than  the  Aristotelian  epoch,  that  post- 
classical  usages  are  interwoven  into  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  it,  and  that  to  amend  it  into  strict  accordance  with 
the  Greek  of  AHstotle^s  age  would  be  almost  equivalent  to 
rewriting  the  work.  *'  Further,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  even  after  all  the  violations  of  classical  usage  had 
been  primed  away,  not  even  then  would  the  essay  produce 
on  a  judicious  reader  with  an  ear  for  style  the  impression 
of  being  the  work  of  Aristotle,  or  even  of  one  of  his  im- 
mediate successors  ;  and  that  wholesale  emendation  might 
do  more  harm  than  good  by  disguising  from  us  the  real 
character  of  an  essay  which,  though  ancient  and  full  of 
interest  and  instruction,  does  not  seem  to  have  emanated 
from  Aristotle,  nor  from  any  of  the  pupils  whom  he 
taught  in  person." 

PORTS  OR  FLEETS  ? 

The  writer  of  this  article  takes  as  his  text  Major 
Clark^s  book  on  **  Fortifications,"  and  bases  on  it  a  plea 
for  a  pohcy  based  upon  the  theory  that  fortifications  do 
not  count : 

**  Neither  fortifications  nor  army  can,  for  us,  act  as  a 
substitute  for  the  navy.  No  possible  amount  of  coast 
defenses  can  in  any  way  serve  to  guard  our  sea  communi- 
cations, the  highways  of  the  Empire.  These  can  only  be 
maintained  by  an  adequate  and  efficient  navy ;  and  re- 
liance on  forts,  harbor  defenses,  submarine  mines,  is  a 
first  step  towards  relinquishing  the  command  of  the  sea, 
on  which  our  commerce,  our  Empire,  and  our  national 
existence  depend." 


ANOLO-AHERICAN   COPYRIOHT. 

• 

There  is  an  article  on  the  new  American  Copyright 
Law,  which  discusses  the  question  whether  or  not  there 
are  not  means  of  redressing  in  the  Old  World  the  balance 
of  trade  which  may  be  disturbed  by  this  legislation  in  the 
New.  "The  true  criterion  seems  to  be  this.  If  the  loss 
in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  to  the  publishing  and 
allied  trades  in  Her  Majesty^s  dominions  is  greater  than 
the  saving  in  cost  of  books  to,  the  public  brought  about 
by  printing  in  America  instead  of  in  England,  then  a  case 
ha^been  shown  for  legislation." 

The  reviewer^s  conclusion  is  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  the  consideration  of  any  legislative  action  in 
England,  and  will  probably  never  come. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  IN  ENGLAND. 

There  is  a  very  able  article  on  **  University  Extension 
in  England,"  the  conclusion  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

"Much  as  University  extension  has  done  already,  its 
chief  interest  lies  in  its  promise  rather  than  in  its  per- 
formance. It  has  covered  England  with  centres  of 
teaching,  but  its  educational  work  is  more  remarkable  at 
present  for  extension  than  for  depth.  It  has  stimulated 
intellectual  appetites ;  it  must  now  essay  to  satisfy  them. 
It  has  proved  that  a  scheme  of  higher  adult  education  is 
possible,  if  economically  organized  on  the  peripatetic 
method.  It  has  established  in  nearly  800  towns  little 
garrisons  of  cultivated  people  who  are  anxious  to  orga- 
nize a  more  thorough  system  of  advance  instruction. 
But  such  a  system  cannot  be  self-supporting.  A  brilliant 
lecturer  can  command  almost  anywhere  an  overflowing 
audience,  but  brilliant  lecturers  are  rare.  They  must  be 
used  as  stimulators,  not  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teach- 
ing staff.  What  is  needed  is  that  little  groups  of  ten  or 
twenty  students  should  each  be  able  to  command  the 
services  of  a  competent  teacher,  and  under  his  guidance 
to  pass  through  a  course  of  three  or  five  years^  systematic 
instruction.  With  endowment  and  a  judicious  measure 
of  State  aid,  England  within  twenty  years  could  be  cov- 
ered with  university  extension  colleges,  manned  by  itin- 
erant teachers,  and  governed  by  local  authorities  acting 
in  co-operation  with  the  national  imiversities." 

THE  LAMBETH  JUDGMENT,   AND  AFTER. 

There  is  a  long,  and,  on  the  whole,  appreciative  criti- 
cism of  the  Lambeth  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  which  is  used  as  a  plea  for  the  establishment 
of  effective  discipline  in  the  Church  of  England. 

"  A  moderate  and  resolute  use  of  power  for  purposes 
which  the  popular  conscience  acknowledges,  such  as  the 
removal  of  scandals,  the  arrest  of  idleness,  and  the  con- 
trol of  individual  vagaries,  would,  we  believe,  be  sup- 
p>orted  by  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the 
majority,  while  the  necessity  for  recourse  to  drastic 
remedies  would  steadily  decrease  in  proportion  as  it  came 
to  be  understood,  that,  if  required,  they  would  be  used. 

"  If  the  Archbishop's  judgment  marks,  as  seems  likely, 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  war  of  suppression  which 
has  been  waged  for  half  a  century  between  High  and 
Low  Church,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  it  may  also  be 
the  first  step  towards  the  recovery,  by  the  Churches  own 
action,  of  that  order  which  the  long  struggle  has  done 
much  to  weaken,  and  the  need  of  which  becomes  more 
patent  every  day  ?  " 

THE  FIRST  DUTY  OF  INTELLIGENT  OONSERVATIYSS. 

The  reviewer,  who  waltzes  ecstatically  through  the 
recently-published  "Plea  for  Liberty,"  lays  down  the 
following  dictum  : 

^  The  chief  aim,  therefore,  of  intelligent  Conservatives, 
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of  whatever  i>art j,  should  be  to  frame  a  code  of  scientific 
doctrine  on  all  econonfic  subjects,  social  and  political ; 
and  this  should  be  so  free  from  class  distinction  that  it 
may  be  offered  to,  and  cordially  accepted  by,  all  classes 
in  the  kingdom. 

^*  The  entire  budget  of  the  nation  should  be  carefully 
and  publicly  revised,  and  then  made  permanent.  All 
separate  *  interests'  having  been  ignored,  the  fiscal  sys- 
tem may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  be  demonstrably  acceptable 
by  all,  in  systematic  equity  ';  and  thus  the  interest  of  the 
State  will  be  considered  solely.  What  workmen  chiefiy 
need  is  the  removal  of  restrictions,  the  abatement  of  per- 
nicious customs,  and  the  development  of  necessary  public 
works ;  and  every  form  of  si)ecial  help  and  favor  should 
thereafter  be  abandoned.^* 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  an  elaborate  historical  article  on  the  relations 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  gist  of  which 
is  that  Canada  is  nearing  a  crisis  in  her  destinies  which 
will  test  to  the  very  uttermost  her  patriotism,  her  fidelity 
to  the  old  and  cherished  connection,  and  her  ability  to 
preserve  her  political  autonomy  on  the  continent  and 
build  up  a  great  and  prosperous  nation,  always  in  close 
alliance,  we  trust,  with  England. 


THE   EDINBURGH   REVIEW. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  April  is  without  a  political 
article.  It  begins  with  an  account  of  the  correspondence 
of  William  Augustus  Miles  on  the  French  Revolution,  and 
ends  with  an  article  on  the  Russo-French  alliance  that 
was  struck  up  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  at  Tilsit. 
Both  of  these  articles  are  historical,  one  relating  to  the 
events  at  the  opening  and  the  other  at  the  close  of  the 
great  French  Revolutionary  wars.  The  writer  of  the 
latter  article  thinks  that  the  French  Republic  still  enter- 
tains the  idea  of  Tilsit.  The  possession  of  Constantinople 
Is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  arrangement  between  Russia  and 
France ;  but  this  even  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  and 
Alexander,  when  Central  Europe  was  in  their  power,  was 
found  to  be  an  impracticable  chimera,  which  is  consola- 
tory to  the  reviewer,  who  still  seems  to  labor  under  the 
superstition  that  Constantinople  is  the  key  of  the  uni- 
verse. Napoleon,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  to  let  Russia 
have  Constantinople,  but  only  on  condition  that  France 
was  allowed  to  hold  the  Dardanelles,  a  solution  to  which 
the  Russians  were  absolutely  opposed,  and  with  reason. 
On  that  point  the  present  Czar  is  of  the  same  mind  as 
Alexander  the  First. 

WANTED,   AN  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  on  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 
the  gist  of  which  is  given  in  the  following  extract : 

*'  The  time  is  certainly  ripe  for  another  Antarctic  expe- 
dition— one  on  a  great  scale,  prepared  to  attack  the 
frigid  zone  summer  after  summer,  so  that  at  least  one 
favorable  season  out  of  four  or  five  might  be  confidently 
reckoned  on.  A  powerful  steamer,  well  fortified  for  the 
special  service,  well  provisioned,  well  equipped  with  sci- 
outiflc  apparatus,  carrying  sledges  for  the  possibilities  of 
land  travel,  and  captive  balloons  for  the  chance  of  an 
aerial  survey,  with  a  staff  of  brave  and  scientific  men  on 
board,  ought  far  to  outstrip  all  that  has  been  heretofore 
accomplished.  As  Mr.  G.  S.  Griffiths  well  explained  some 
months  ago  in  Melbourne,  there  is  abundance  of  valuable 
work  for  such  an  expedition  to  perform.  Besides  geo- 
graphical discoveries  and  magnetic  records,  there  are 
))endulum  observations  to  be  taken  to  ascertain  how 
much  the  globe  is  flattened  at  the  South  Pole,  there  are 


nice  questions  of  palaeontology  to  be  decided  or  put  in  the 
way  towards  decision,  there  are  the  questions  of  sab- 
marine  temperature  to  be  settled,  there  are  the  coories 
of  currents  to  be  followed  up,  the  periods  of  winds  to  be 
determined,  and  the  caprices  of  storm  and  temperature  to 
be  explained.  Mr.  Griffiths  himself  was  of  opinion  that  it 
as  a  result  of  such  an  expedition,  they  could  forecast  the 
seasons  in  Australia,  that  would  in  itself  outweigh  a 
thousandfold  all  necessary  expenditure  for  its  proper 
equipment.** 

WHY  ENGLAND  HAS  FAILED  IN  CTPRUS. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  Cyprus  gives  a  rather  mel- 
ancholy account  of  the  failure  which  has  attended  the 
English  administration  of  the  island  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field  filched  from  Turkey  in  order  to  excuse  his  failure  to 
prevent  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria.    The  reviewer  says  : 

*'  In  spite  of  6ecretGU*ies  of  state  and  blue-books  and  re- 
ports and  statistics,  Cyprus  is  the  worst^ovemed  island 
in  the  British  dominions.  For  Cyprus  is  ruled  neither  by 
its  own  Legislative  Council,  nor  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, nor  even  by  the  Colonial  Office.  Each  one  of  these 
would  taken  a  more  or  less  intelligent  interest  in  the  ulti- 
mate as  well  as  the  immediate  welfare  of  the  country. 

^'  It  is  not  self -governed  like  Canada,  nor  autocratically 
governed  like  India,  nor  governed  by  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary of  State.  It  is  governed  solely  by  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  at  Whitehall.  My 
Lords  know  nothing  and  care  nothing  about  Cjrprus.  It 
is  scarcely  their  business  to  do  so  ;  it  is  certainly  not 
their  pleasure.  Their  business,  as  un'^.arstood  or  inter- 
preted by  themselves,  is,  year  by  year,  and  without  a 
thought  for  the  future,  to  screw  the  very  last  piastre  out 
of  the  islanders  on  account  of  the  *  tribute  \". 

The  conclusion  of  the  reviewer  is  that  with  a  little  more 
foresight  and  a  little  more  liberality,  Cyprus  might  be- 
come a  possession  not  inferior  in  value  to  Malta  and  super- 
ior  to  Corfu.  England,  however,  has  chosen  to  leave  the 
work  undone. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  AMBRICA. 

The  reviewer  of  the  Century  war  p>apers  devotes  his 
paper  chiefly  to  a  demonstration  of  the  familiar  thesis 
that  in  war  neither  enthusiasm,  nor  intelligence,  nor  any 
other  quality  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  substitution  for 
that  prompt  and  entire  obedience  which  is  the  mainspring 
of  success.  Discipline,  discipline,  discipline,  and  still  more 
discipline,  is  the  moral  written  upon  almost  every  page  of 
the  story  of  the  great  war,  and  the  reviewer  points  out 
that  the  lesson  is  as  much  needed  by  British  Volunteers 
as  it  was  by  either  the  Federal  or  Confederate  armies. 

THE  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  ARISTOTLE. 

There  is  a  scholarly  and  appreciative  review  of  the 
newly  discovered  papyrus,  which  is  very  complimentary 
to  Mr.  Kenyon,  but  is  devoted  chiefly  to  a  discussion  of 
the  degree  of  authority  which  statements  of  Aristotle 
ought  to  carry  in  the  question  of  Athenian  constitutional 
history.  Aristotle  had  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with 
the  nature  of  the  influences  which  had  given  shape  to  the 
polity  of  Athens  from  the  days  of  Solon  downwards.  On 
the  whole  the  reviewer  thinks  that  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  work  are  misleading,  and  although  the 
book  is  undoubtedly  Aristotelian  "  we  are  not  justified  in 
asserting  that  it  is  throughout  the  composition  of  Aris- 
totle or  has  more  than  his  general  approval  and  sanc- 
tion." 

NEWMAN  AND  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

The  article  upon  "  Newman  and  the  English  Church  ** 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  if  not  the  most  brilliant^  that 
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has  jet  appeared  upoo  the  subject.    Speaking  of  New- 
man the  writer  says : 

**  It  has  been  often  asserted  that  Newman  sought  refuge 
from  skepticism  in  an  infallible  Church.  Nothing  is,  in 
our  opinion,  further  from  the  truth,  or  betrays  greater 
ignorance  of  his  writings.  He  had  many  difficulties,  but 
no  doubts,  about  Christianity.  His  vision  of  the  greater 
lights  of  Heaven  was  clear,  undimmed,  unclouded.  He 
believed,  and  never  swerved  from  his  belief,  in  a  Personal 
Creator  and  (Governor  of  the  World,  in  a  Divine  revela- 
tion specially  given  to  the  Jewish  people,  in  the  Incarna- 
tion, in  the  Divine  Presence  in  the  Church.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  explain  the  processes  by  which  he  reached  his 
certitude.  But  that  he  did  attain  it,  and  never  lost  it,  no 
careful  student  of  his  life  and  works  can  for  a  moment 
doubt." 

OTHER  ARTIGLBS. 

There  is  an  interesting  historical  paper  on  the  **  Baf- 
fling of  the  Jesuits,"  which  describes  with  some  detail  the 
great  struggle  between  the  secular  clergy  and  the 
Jesuits  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  resulted 
in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Jesuits.  The  only  other 
article  calling  for  notice  is  that  on  *' Scandinavian 
Antiquities,"  the  author  of  which  begins  by  very  sum- 
marily dismissing  M.  du  ChaiUu^s  claim  that  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking races  had  not  an  Anglo-Scucon  ancestry,  and 
then  proceeds  to  g^ve  a  very  readable  account  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Vikings. 


THE  SCOTTISH  REVIEW. 

The  first  place  in  the  Scottish  Review  is  devoted  to  an 
article  on  ^'Modern  Socialism,"  by  John  Grant,  which  is 
chiefly  a  review  of  the  essays  of  the  Fabian  Society,  Mr. 
Alfred  Webb's  **  Socialism  in  England,"  and  other  con- 
temporary books.  Mr.  Grant  does  not  think  that  there  is 
much  to  respect  in  Socialism;  he  ridicules  the  divisions  in 
the  Socialist  organizations,  and  says  that,  to  understand 
how  little  it  is  to  be  dreaded,  one  only  needs  to  study  the 
history  of  the  associations  to  which  it  has  given  birth. 
But  he  admits  that  the  Socialist  agitation  has  expedited 
the  movement  of  economic  thought  towards  a  system  of 
administration  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  It  is  a  re- 
volt against  individualism,  and  is  an  indication  of  the 
prog^ressive  state  and  a  sign  of  the  perennial  freshness  of 
society,  and  an  earnest  that  humanity  has  not  yet  reached 
the  final  state  of  its  development. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Algar  tells  the  story  of  a  "  French  Envoy  in 
1745."  The  French  envoy  in  question  was  Jean  Baptiste 
de  Boyer,  Marquis  d'Eg^iUes,  who  was  sent  to  accompany 
the  Pretender  on  his  raid  into  England. 

Major  C.  R.  Condor  describes  "The  Tell  Amama 
Tablets"  in  a  paper  which  gives  an  accoimt  of  the  high 
civilization  which  prevailed  in  Palestine  a  hundred  years 
before  the  Exodus — on  the  authority  of  the  tablets  dis- 
covered at  Tell  Amama,  which  he  declares  constitute  a 
find  of  greater  historical  importance  than  anything  which 
has  ever  been  made  since  the  early  days  of  Layard's  exca- 
vations in  Nineveh. 

"Through  the  new  letters,  which  constitute  a  very 
complete  loilitary  and  diplomatic  chronicle,  we  learn 
what  was  the  condition  of  Western  Asia  at  the  time  when 
the  Hebrews,  having  burst  into  Palestine  from  the  Moab 
highlands,  had  established  themselves  in  the  Judean  moun- 
tains round  Jerusalem,  and  were  pushing  their  conquests 
into  the  Philistine  plains." 

The  monumental  information  now  available  coincides 
In  a  very  remarkable  manner  with  the  Old  Testament 
history  of  the  Hebrew  conquest.    Sisera  appears  to  have 


been  au  Egyptian  whose  title  was  Se»-ra,  the  servant 
of  Ra. 

Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson,  writing  on  "Economic  Prin- 
ciples and  University  Reform,"  thus  summarizes  his  own 
paper:  "  At  the  end  of  last  century  the  universities  of  the 
world  had  become  singularly  inefficient — sometimes  even 
hopelessly  corrupt — through  the  violation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  national  liberty  and  competition,  and  the  fostering 
of  monopolies  by  means  of  old  foundations  and  endow- 
ments. Progress  subsequently  has  mainly  been  effected 
by  the  re-assertion  of  these  economic  principles.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  presumption  is,  that  in  Scotland  also, 
speaking  generally,  what  is  required  is  less  monopoly  and 
greater  freedom.  But,  at  the  same  time,  as  recent  expe^ 
rience  shows,  there  is  some  danger  of  going  too  far  in  the 
opposite  direction,  for  in  education,  as  in  other  matters, 
competition  unrestrained  and  unr^g^ulated  is  liable  to 
abuses  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  students  and  of 
teachers." 

The  fifth  Rhind  lecture,  by  Prof.  John  Rhys,  is  devoted 
to  the  description  of  the  spread  of  Gaelic  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  LfCgee  has  a  paper  on  the  **  Spanish  Inquisition," 
which  tells  the  story  of  a  very  terrible  chapter  in  tha 
history  of  mankind.  Quoting  from  Llorente,  he  says  that 
altogether  in  Spain  25,640  persons  were  burned  alive. 
The  procedure  and  practice  of  the  Inquisition  was  nothin|[ 
but  the  practice  of  the  criminal  courts  of  Imperial  Rome 
transferred  to  modem  Spain  with  hardly  a  change.  Of 
the  torture  of  the  Inquisition  he  says  : 

**  Here  the  prisoner  was  placed  on  his  back  with  a  sur- 
cingle tightly  girdling  his  belly,  and  a  fine  linen  cloth 
placed  over  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  One,  two,  or  more 
buckets  of  water  were  then  poured  upon  the  cloth,  with 
the  result  that  it  was  drawn  into  the  throat,  making  res- 
piration almost  impossible.  It  is  said  tihat  this  last  torture 
was  80  severe  that  prisoners  often  died  directly  after 
being  released  from  it  (owing  to  the  rupture  of  internal 
blood-vessels),  yet  its  severity  was  sometimes  increased 
by  the  garotte  or  tourniquet  (consisting  of  thin  cords  tied 
round  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arms  and  legs  and  twisted 
with  a  stick)  being  applied  simultaneously.  Lesser  tor^ 
tures  of  the  same  kind  were  used  to  women.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  tortures  gradually  rose  in  intensity, 
and  were  framed  with  an  outward  regard  for  the  Canons, 
which  forbade  the  presence  of  ecclesiastics  at  the  shedding 
of  blood." 

The  net  result  of  the  whole  was  not  good  for  the 
Inquisitors.  For  every  convert  that  was  tortured  into 
abjuring  his  faith  in  Sp>ain,  the  Papacy  lost  thousands  <A 
not  unwilling  converts  in  Holland  and  England.  An 
anonymous  writer  reviews  "Lux  Mundi."  The  article 
is  carefully  done.  The  reviewer  regrets  that  the  central 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith  which  relates  to  the  person 
of  Christ,  has  not  been  treated  at  all,  and  to  the  inade- 
quate conception  of  this  he  attribute  many  of  the 
objectionable  passages  in  the  book.  Still,  he  thinks  the 
book  marks  a'step  in  advance  towards  the  better  appreci- 
ation of  what  is  and  what  is  not  theology.  The  sugges- 
tion of  an  alternative  to  "Shorter  Parliaments,"  is 
noticed  elsewhere.  The  summaries  and  foreign  reviews  are 
done  more  carefully  here  than  in  any  other  publication. 


THE    LONDON    QUARTERLY   REVIEW. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  London 
Quarterly  is  a  review  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's 
father,  Mr.  Philip  Gosse.  It  is  an  interesting  study  of  a 
man  who  seems  to  have  been  much  more  remarkable  as  u. 
naturalist  than  admirable  as  a  man.    It  is  amusing  to 
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read  that  when  Edmund  was  bom  the  father  marked  the 
event  in  his  diarj  as  follows :  **  E.  delivered  of  a  son. 
Received  green  swallow  from  Jamaica/'  There  is  an- 
other naturalist  paper  on  Professor  W.  Kitchen-Parker, 
at  one  time  Hunterian  professor  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  It  is  curious  that  although  a  great  authority 
upon  skeletons,  he  had  a  morbid  horror  of  the  flesh  of 
anything  that  had  been  alive. 

There  is  another  paper  on  the  "Writings  of  Dean 
Church,"  in  which  the  reviewer  speaks  with  fervor  of  the 
moderation  and  wisdom  of  the  Dean^s  judgment,  which 
made  him  a  safer  and  moro  trustworthy  guide  than  any 
other  of  his  contemporaries.  *'  Many  of  his  readers  have 
learned  to  trust  his  judgment  as  an  almost  final  court  of 
appeaL"  His  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the  vocation  of  a 
critic  gave  elevation  and  justice  to  his  historical  judg- 
ments. His  governing  purpose  was  always  to  speak  justly 
and  reasonably  of  things  in  this  world  in  connection  with 
the  world  to  come.  There  is  a  somewhat  symp>atbetic  re- 
view of  Mr.  Mackay's  *'  Plea  for  Liberty,"  and  an  essay 
which  many  doctors  will  read  with  delight  on  "  The  Re- 
wards and  Responsibilities  of  Medical  Practice."  The 
writer  says  that  if  a  man  starts  without  friends  and 
means,  he  will  not  in  a  dozen  years  get  a  gross  income  of 
above  £200  from  his  practice  as  a  doctor. 

The  theological  paper  is  devoted  to  "The  Critical  Problem 
of  Isaiah."  The  reviewer  sums  up  the  arguments  on  either 
side,  and  then  sums  up  with  a  measured  judgment  against 
the  traditional  view  that  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Isaiah 
was  written  by  the  prophet  himself.  The  reviewer  main- 
tains that  the  view  of  two  Isaiahs  is  increasingly  accepted 
by  scholars  of  all  schools.  The  second  Isaiah  arose  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  after  the  first.  He  was  inspired  to  give  a 
message  of  encouragement  direct  from  the  heart  to  the 
needs  of  the  exiles  of  Babylon. 


THE  CHURCH  QUARTiRLY  REVIEW. 

The  first  place  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review  is  g^ven 
to  a  careful  criticism  of  Bishop  Westcott^s  edition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  he  inclines  to  the  theory 
that  the  Epistle  was  written  by  an  unknown  author,^  who 
was  an  apostle  of  the  circumcision.  His  reviewer  adheres 
to  the  traditional  view  of  the  authorship  of  St.  Paul,  al- 
though he  admits  that  it  was  probably  indirect.  He  con- 
cludes his  essay  by  sighing  for  the  appearance  of  a  Catholic 
treatise  of  the  highest  scholarship  which  will  put  the 
Eucharistic  element  of  the  Epistle  in  a  proper  sacramen- 
tarian  light.  The  reviewer  of  Bishop  Lightf oot^s  work  on 
St.  Clement  of  Rome  expresses  his  difference  from  Bishop 
Lightfoot  on  a  few  minor  points,  but  even  upon  these, 
"in  the  reviewer's  own  judgment,  the  antecedent  pre- 
sumption is  entirely  against  him,  for  never  was  there  a 
scholar  whose  thoroughness  of  work  and  balance  of  mind 
deserved  more  absolute  confidence  than  that  of  Bishop 
Lightfoot." 

DR.  B.  W.  DAUB. 

A  review  of  some  recent  works  on  the  Gospels  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  a  hostile  criticism  of  Mr.  Estlin  Carpenter's 
"First  Three  GkMpels,**  and  an  appreciative  notice  of 
Dr.  Dale's  book  on  the  "  Living  Christ."     The  reviewer 

says: 

*'  Dr.  Dale  has  made  the  old  story  his  own,  and  stated  it 
with  great  power.  His  book  will  help  to  spread  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  many  whose  ptatience  would 
not  carry  them  through  a  more  systematic  treatise  will 
learn  what  needs  to  be  known  from  these  bright  and  in- 
teresting discourses. 


"  There  is  one  step  in  the  arg^ument— and,  we  think,  only 
one — which  would  be  stated  with  g^reater  power  by  a 
Churchman." 

A  paper  on  Perpetua  is  a  review  of  Mr.  Harris'  "Acts 
of  the  Martyrdom  of  Perpetua  Felicitas."  It  is  an  inter- 
esting study  of  a  very  noble  woman.  The  article  oa  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  written  by  a  thoroughgoing  admira'  of 
the  Magician  of  the  North. 

MR.  UEWIS  MORRIS. 

The  reviewer  who  deals  with  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris  is  appreciative  but  not  eulogistic.  His  chief  fault 
is  a  tendency  to  monotony  and  to  an  equable  flow  of  ckar 
and  easy  narrative,  while  his  special  gift  lies  in  his  mastery 
of  a  musical  blank  verse,  which  confers  distincticm  opon 
his  expression  of  truths  which,  though  often  beautiful  and 
fine,  are  seldom  profound.  He  has  no  special  message  to 
tell  to  men,  no  distinctive  revelation  whether  of  truth  or 
beauty,  but  he  takes  the  old  familiar  truths,  and  be  sets 
them  before  uh  once  again  in  a  new  setting  of  ha{^y  words 
and  phrases. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  STATE. 

The  most  interesting  article,  however,  is  that  devoted 
to  the  review  of  Canon  Luckock's  book  on  **Tho  Inter- 
mediate State"  between  death  and  judgment.  The  re- 
viewer believes  tha^  we  have  to  face  the  collapse  of  the 
Calvinistic  theology,  and  agrees  with  Canon  Luckock  in 
advocating  a  return  to  the  doctrine  of  the  primitiTe 
Church  on  the  subject  of  the  intermediate  state.  Between 
death  and  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment,  it  is  main- 
tained, there  is  an  intermediate  state  in  which  the  good 
and  bad  will  not  be  separated,  for  until  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment t^e  wicked  will  not  be  expelled  from  the  Church. 
To  deny  this  loosens  and  throws  into  confusion  the  whole 
fabric  of  theology,  and  makes  the  resurrection  and  the 
judgment  meaningless  forms.  The  reviewer  agrees  with 
Canon  Luckock,  but  urges  in  addition  to  the  idea  of  soula 
waiting  in  an  intermediate  slate  that  there  should  be 
added  the  idea  of  prog^ress.  The  righteous  are  in  joy  and 
jn  peace  and  in  refreshment  waiting  the  great  day,  but 
they  are  also  advancing  ever  onward  to  the  final  state  of 
perfection.  If  so,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  try- 
ing to  seek  and  save  those  who  are  lost,  and  hence  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  reviewer  accepts  the  idea  that  the 
Church  exists  in  the  unseen  world  org^anized  and  activa, 
carrying  on  all  the  work  begun  here  on  earth : 

"Christ's  Church  is  a  kingdom,  and  we  cannot  con- 
ceive it  otherwise  than  as  organised;  it  is  a  body— the 
Body  of  Christ—and  we  cannot  conceive  it  otherwise  than 
as  living  and  performing  its  functions.  The  full  effect  of 
this  idea  we  do  not  take  in  at  once;  bat,  if  we  can  re- 
ceive it,  its  effect  would  be  very  great  in  obviating  ovr 
difilculties." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Review  devotes  high  praise  to  Dr.  Kingdon,  who  is 
bishop-coadjutor  of  Fredericton  in  New  Brunswick:  de- 
clares that  his  lecture  on  the  Incarnation  is  a  remarkable 
volume  which  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Church  at  largei 
Possibly  some  persons  may  be  interested  in  tiie  loss  of  the 
apostolic  succession  in  Denmark,  although  those  persons 
will  probably  not  be  the  Danes  themselves,  who  appear  to 
regard  with  supreme  indifference  l^e  succession  to  which 
the  reviewer  attaches  such  a  degree  of  importance  that 
he  proposes  that  the  readers  of  the  Review  should  be  ssked 
**  to  pray  for  the  opening  of  a  way  by  which  the  English 
Church  might  communicate  from  the  fullness  of  her  in- 
heritance (of  the  succession  in  question)  to  a  noble  tsd 
zealous  body  of  Christians  which  has  in  some  ways  ben 
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not  equally  blewed  r  The  article  on  the  *^  Marian  Perse- 
cution'* is  devoted  to  the  review  of  the  fourth  volume  of 
Canon  Dixon's  **  History  of  the  Church  of  England." 
Canon  Dixon  is  of  opinion  that  the  modem  Papacy  is  the 
greatest  calamity  that  humanity  has  ever  known.  The 
reviewer  says: 

*'*'  Rome  claims  now,  as  she  did  in  the  days  of  Mary,  the 
right  to  tyrannise  over  the  human  conscience,  and  to  as- 
sail it  in  ways  sometimes  gentle  and  insidious,  sometimes 
fierce  and  murderous,  in  order  to  make  it  prostrate  itself 
before  the  ever-shifting  and  varying  progranune  of  Ro- 
man doctrine.'* 

There  is  a  review  of  **  Darkest  England,"  which  is  of 
the  carping,  critical  variety. 


THE  ECONOMIC  REVIEW. 

The  Economic  Review^  which  is  the  org^an  of  the  Chris- 
tian Social  Union,  is  a  very  good  number,  from  which  we 
quote  elsewhere  articles  on  the  question  of  *'  Population  " 
and  the  ''Social  Legislation  of  the  United  States."  M. 
de  Laveleye  describes  the  scientific  Socialism  of  which 
Rodbertus-Jagetzow  is  regarded  as  the  founder.  The 
only  thing  that  seems  to  M.  de  Laveleye  indisputable  In 
the  doctrine  of  Rodbertus-Jagetzow  is  that  the  share 
which  is  returned  to  labor  is  not  in  proportion  with  the 
increase  and  reduction.  What  is  really  wanted  is  that 
the  modem  workman  should  become  a  proprietor  of  cap- 
ital and  of  land  by  acquiring  shares  in  the  industrial 
enterprise  in  which  he  is  employed.  Rent  is  par  excel- 
lence  the  material  for  taxation. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Barry  describes  the  social  characteristics 
of  New  South  Wales  in  an  article  entitled  ''Social  Con- 
ditions in  a  New  England."  Mr.  T.  Mackay,  in  a  paper 
on  "The  Joining  of  Issues,"  chiefly  with  the  questions  at 
issue  between  socialists  and  individualists,  begins  with 
a  very  sensible  observation  that  controversialists 
would  be  wise  if  occasionally  they  sat  down  and  prepared 
the  brief  for  their  opponent's  case.  He  concludes  with  an 
imploring  appeal  to  the  disputants  to  condescend  to  par- 
ticulars and  bring  their  principles  to  the  touchstone  of 
fact. 

Mr.  Long^man,  the  publisher,  discussing  the  American 
Copyright  Bill,  says  that  when  all  deductions  have  been 
made  the  fact  remsiins  that  a  certain  loss  of  trade  must 
necessarily  result  to  British  manufacturers  by  the  new 
Copyright  Law,  an  effect  which  must  modify  the  satis- 
faction with  which  we  welcome  the  time  in  prospect  for 
certain  British  authors.  He  adds,  however,  that  not 
more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  books  of  the  United  King- 
dom after  July,  1892,  will  be  copyrighted  in  America. 

The  most  interesting  paper  in  the  magazine  is  Judge 
Hughes'  account  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  as  Chris- 
tian Socialist.  He  concludes  his  reminiscences  by  recall- 
ing Brentano's  estimate  of  Maurice  after  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land. He  said  that  the  characteristics  of  the  man  which 
impressed  him  most,  left  the  deepest  impression  on  him, 
was  the  striking  union  of  severe  earnestness  of  purpose 
with  irresistible  kindliness,  two  qualities  which  were  at 
once  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  complete  drenching  of 
his  whole  being  in  Christianity.  Dr.  Cunningham  re- 
views Gross's  "  Gild  Merchant."  There  ai-e  some  inter- 
esting notes  and  memoranda,  and  some  brief  reviews. 


ation.  As  the  organ  of  the  Association  it  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a  spirit  of  toleration,  and  is  open  to  writers  of 
different  schools.  It  will  present  with  equal  impartiality 
the  difficulties  of  Socialism  and  the  difficulties  of  Indi- 
vidualism, and  will  treat  in  the  same  way  the  opposing 
theories  regarding  currency.  It  is  to  be  British  in  its 
love  of  fair  play  and  of  free  speech,  but  economic  in  its 
character  and  scientific  in  its  treatment  of  its  subjects. 
The  first  number  reports  the  proceedings  of  the  Ek:onomic 
Association.  It  contains  ten  special  articles,  notes  and 
memoranda,  and  reviews.  The  most  important  article, 
Mr.  John  Rae's  account  of  the  "Eight  Hours  Day  iii 
Victoria,"  is  noticed  elsewhere.  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney's 
address  on  the  "  Difficulties  of  Socialism "  is  reprinted. 
Mr.  Henry  Hucks  Gibbs,  the  newly-elected  member  for 
the  City  of  London,  discourses  on  the  fall  of  silver  from 
the  bi-metallist  point  of  view  in  a  paper  which  he  illus- 
trates with  a  chart. 

Mr.  John  Burnett,  the  hero  of  the  nine  hours  move- 
ment of  1871,  and  the  head  of  the  Labor  Bureau  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  writes  on  the  "  Boycott  as  an  element  in 
Trade  Disputes."  He  maintains  that  the  boycott,  if  skill- 
fully and  judiciously  used,  must  always  remain  a  terrible 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  labor  against  capital,  when  the 
circumstances  are  favorable  for  its  application.  He  illus- 
trates it  chiefiy  from  the  experience  of  America,  his 
paper  being  really  little  more  than  a  review  of  the 
reports  of  the  New  York  Labor  Bureau. 

Professor  Richard  Mayo  Smith  writes  on  the  eleventh 
census  of  the  United  States  a  paper  which  is  devoted  to  a 
careful  description  of  what  the  census  is  and  what  it  has 
resulted  in.  Dr.  Seebohm  discusses  the  open  field  system 
of  the  French  peasant  which  he  regards  as  one  of  the  two 
main  elements  which  has  bound  the  French  peasantry  of 
each  conunune  into  a  solidarity  so  perfect  that  it  has 
survived  for  a  hundred  years  the  legislation  of  the 
French  Revolution.  He  defines  this  system  as  the  scat- 
tered ownership  in  the  strips  forming  a  holding,  and  the 
common  pasture  of  them  after  the  removal  of  the 
crops. 

Dr.  Cunningham  writes  on  "The  Economic  Doctrine 
in  England  During  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  and  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  from  a  survey  of  the  criticism  which 
Adam  Smith  encountered  that  the  precise  nature  of 
Smith's  contribution  to  science  was  the  isolation  of 
wealth  as  a  subject  for  study.  He  severed  economic 
science  from  politics,  and  dealt  with  it  as  concerned  with 
physical  objects  and  natural  laws.  Professor  Nicholson's 
paper  on  "  The  Living  Capital  of  the  United  Kingdom" 
bases  a  series  of  calculations  largely  upon  Mr.  Giffen's 
figures,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  just  ran- 
som, appraised  on  commercial  principles,  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be 
five  times  as  great  as  all  the  material  wealth :  lands, 
houses,  railways,  mines,  furniture,  etc.  Professor  Wieser 
describes  the  theory  of  value  which  is  entertained  by  the 
Austrian  School  of  Ekionomists,  to  which  he  belongs. 
Mr.  L.  L.  Price  describes  some  aspects  of  the  theory  of 
rent. 


THE  ECONOMIC  JOURNAL. 

Last  quarter  witnessed  the  appearance  of  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Economic  Journal^  a  five  shilling  quarterly 
edited  by  Professor  P.  Y.  Edgeworth.  It  is  to  be  known 
hereafter  as  the  Journal  of  the  British  Economic  Associ* 


THE  ENGLISH   HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

The  English  Historical  Review  for  April  is  much  more 
readable  than  usual.  There  is  an  article  by  Dr.  Geffcken, 
reviewing  Von  Sybel's  "The  Foundation  of  the  German 
State  by  William  I.,"  Levy-Bmhl's  "Germany  Since 
Leibnitz,"  and  Andr^  Lebon's  "Studies  Upon  Political 
Germany."    Considering  how  much  reason  Dr.  Geffcken 
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has  to  complain  of  Prince  Bismarck,  he  speaks  of  the 
^reat  late  Chancellor  with  more  impartiality  than  might 
have  been  expected.  He  concludes  his  p>aper,  which  is 
more  brightly  written  than  the  average  Oerman  profes- 
sor's dissertation,  by  a  cheery  survey  of  the  German 
outlook  for  the  future.  Professor  T.  E.  Holland  di»- 
cusses  the  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  which  he  sums  up  as  follows  : 

**No  dramatic  commencement  of  it  is  discoverable. 
Here  a  teacher  and  there  a  teacher  is  mentioned,  as  it 
were  by  accident,  in  the  scanty  annals  of  correspondence 
of  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  till  at  length  we 
come  upon  a  great  multitude  of  teachers  and  learners, 
bound  together  in  an  organized  society.  So  far  as  we 
can  judge,  these  teachers  and  their  scholars  were 
attracted  to  Oxford  by  royal  patronage,  and  by  the  con- 
veniently central  position  of  the  town. 

*^  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  long  before  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century  there  existed  at  Oxford  a 
learned  society,  academically  organized.  We  may  also 
safely  infer,  from  events  which  occurred  shortly  after- 
wards, that  its  scholars  were  then  already  numbered  by 
thousands,  and  that  the  antagonism  betweoi  town  and 
Kown  was  already  accentuated.  With  the  street  fights  of 
1206,  leading  to  the  secession  of  the  masters  and  scholars 
in  1209,  the  imiversity  emerges  finally  into  the  light  of 
history." 

The  lovers  of  historical  whitewashing  will  be  glad  to 
read  Mr.  Clement  R.  Markham's  paper  on  Richard  III., 
in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  crooked-backed 
tyrant  was  a  generous  and  high-minded  prince,  and  gen- 
erally makes  Richard  out  to  have  been  a  saint  who  has 
been  basely  calumniated  in  order  to  suit  the  purposes  of 
Henry  VII.  He  saddles  Henry  VII.  with  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  murder  of  the  princes,  and  makes 
Richard  out  to  have  been  a  saint  by  the  simple  process  of 
proving  his  successor  to  have  been  a  fiend.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Lamond  discusses  the  date  and  authorship  of  the 
**  Examination  of  Complaints,"  which  was  once  ascribed 
to  Shakespeare  and  is  now  attributed  to  William  Staf- 
ford. Mr.  R.  Nisbet  Bain  tells  the  story  of.  the  second 
partition  of  Poland  in  1798.  Signora  Villari  describes 
the  adventurous  career  of  Ulysses  de  Salis,  a  Swiss  cap- 
tain of  the  seventeeth  century.  The  usual  supplementary 
notes  and  bibliographical  particulars  of  this  quarterly  are 
well  done. 


THE  IMPERIAL  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

It  is  misleading  to  continue  the  name  Asiatic  Quarterly^ 
since  at  least  one-half  its  contents  are  devoted  to  other 
continents.  Most  of  its  articles  are  written  for  special- 
ists rather  than  for  the  g^eneral  public.  Dr.  Bellew  con- 
tributes the  concluding  part  of  his  elaborate  study  of 
British  relations  with  ^*  Afghanistan,  Past  and  Present." 
He  thinks  that  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  next  Af- 
ghan war  is  more  imminent  now  than  ever.  Dr.  Bellew 
seems  to  point,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  to  the  par- 
tition of  Afghanistan,  when  all  the  country  draining  to 
the  Oxus  and  Herat  rivers  will  go  to  Russia,  and  the  rest 
of  the  country  to  India. 

**  Af  ricauus  "  writes  an  article  upon  "  New  Light  on  the 
Emin  Relief  Expedition."  He  proposes  to  refer  the  whole 
question  to  some  one  of  sufficient  judicial  experience,  local 
knowledge,  and  practical  acquaintance  with  African  ex- 
ploration. A  very  simple  bond  would  be  sufficient  to  give 
effect  to  this  arrangement,  the  parties  merely  undertaking 
to  give  effect  to  the  decision,  and  in  the  meantime  to  keep 


silent.  There  is  a  curious  little  paper  by  an  ex-preiideot 
on  the  **  Future  of  Hayti,"  from  which  we  dra  t  the  con- 
clusion that  if  the  Haytians  are  wise,  they  will  never 
make  its  author  their  president  again. 

Mr.  S.  D.  CoUett,  the  editor  of  the  Diplomaiic  Fly$ht«i, 
enjoys  himself  in  revealing  Russian  intrigue  in  the  Behr- 
ing  Sea.  What  is  required,  he  maintains,  is  that  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  should  unite  in  order  to 
prevent  Russia  establishing  an  American  conoert,  whidi 
would  come  into  existence  if  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  were  to  enter  into  any  convention  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  seal  fishery.  The  most  readable  article  in  this 
very  solid  Quarterly  is  the  further  installment  of  tbemii- 
cellaneous  notes  of  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  and  one  of  the  sol- 
idest  is  the  accoimt  of  the  ninth  International  Coogrm 
of  Orientalists^  which  is  to  be  held  in  London,  from  Sep- 
tember 1st  to  16th,  1891. 


THE   NEWBERY   HOUSE    MAGAZINE. 

In  the  Newbery  House  Magazine  for  May,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Bright  writes  on  Archbishop  Laud  as  the  fourth 
in  the  series  of  *^  Eminent  Churchmen."  Dr.  Bright  ex- 
pounds and  amplifies  Dr.  Mozley's  saying  that  Laud 
saved  the  English  Church.  There  is  an  appreciative 
article  on  Dr.  Dykes,  under  the  title  of  *^  A  Sweet  Singer 
in  Israel^"  by  the  Rev.  George  Huntington.  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington says  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allon,  of  Islington,  was  the 
first  compiler  of  a  hymn-book  who  ever  offered  Dr.  Dykes 
any  pecuniary  remuneration.  Mr.  Huntington  tells  the 
following  anecdote  of  Cardinal  Newman  : 

**  I  do  not  remember  how  it  was  brought  in,  but  I  hap- 
pened to  mention  his  well-known  hymn,  *  Lead,  Kindly 
Light,'  which  he  said  he  wrote  when  a  very  young  man, 
when  he  was  becalmed  on  the  Mediterranean  for  a  week 
in  18S2.  I  ventured  to  say,  *It  mu£»t  be  a  great  i^easare 
to  you  to  know  that  you  have  written  a  hymn  treasured 
wherever  English-speaking  Christians  are  to  be  found; 
and  where  are  they  not  to  be  found  ?*  He  was  silent  for 
some  moments,  and  then  said  with  emotion  :  *  Yes,  deeply 
thankful  and  more  than  thankful.'  Then,  after  another 
pause  :  *  But  you  see  it  is  not  the  hjrmn  but  the  tune  that 
has  gained  the  popularity-— the  tune  is  Dykes',  and  Dr. 
Dykes  was  a  great  master.'  It  need  not  be  said  that  the 
tune  is  Lux  Benigna." 

There  are  several  miscellaneous  articles  of  considerable 
interest,  such  as  '^Apple  Farming  in  Nova  Scotia,"  **School 
Life  in  Saxon  Times,"  and  a  rather  ambitious  poem,entitled 
**  Margaret's  Ash."  There  is  a  paper  on  agricultural  labor- 
ers, in  which  some  sensible  observations  are  made  as  to 
the  need  of  the  reform  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law.  The  writer  tells  a  story  of  one  union  which  refused 
to  board  out  children  because  the  cost  of  boarding  out  was 
four  pence  more  a  week  than  the  cost  of  m«in».«^yiing  them 
in  the  house.  Curing  children  of  the  p>auper  taint  was  not 
considered  worth  the  four  pence.  There  is  a  curious  con- 
fession and  apology  on  the  last  page  of  the  review  which 
is  worth  quoting  in  full.    The  offending  passage  is : 

"  The  editor  owes  it  to  his  readers  and  to  himself  to  ex- 
press his  great  regret  that  the  passage  on  pp.  457-458  of 
the  April  issue  of  the  magazine  should  have  been  printed. 
Nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  his  own  views,  and 
those  which  the  magazine  is  pledged  to  support  and  de- 
fend, especially  the  absolute  truth  of  the  entire  Scripture 
narrative.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  passage  in  question 
was  overlooked,  and  its  mischievous  tecu;hing  not  ftillj 
realized  till  after  publication." 
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of  the  orderly  and  reputable  persons  in  every  community, 
however  much  they  may  differ  in  their  nationality  and 
religion.  The  point  to  which  Dr.  Crosby  takes  most  de- 
cided exception  is  Mr.  Andrews^  advocacy  of  an  adapta- 
tion of  our  laws  to  meet  the  prejudices  and  preferences  of 
a  foreign  population  of  low  tastes  and  ideals;  and  he  de- 
mands that  our  laws  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
best  American  standards,  and  that  our  foreign  population 
should  be  compelled  to  adopt  these  better  modes  of  life. 
He  objects  to  Mr.  Andrews^  plea  for  night  saloons,  and 
criticises  somewhat  Mr.  Andrews^  argument  against  high 
license. 

MR.  CLEWS    PREDICTS    A    BUSINESS    REVIVAL. 

Julien  Gk)rdon's  article  on  the  *'  Modem  Extinction  of 
Genius**  has  due  notice  among  the  Leading  Articles, 
where  also  Julien  Gordon^s  portrait  is  presented.  One  of 
the  most  important  articles  in  this  number  is  by  the  well> 
known  financier  Henry  Clews,  who  writes  upon  "Our 
Business  Prospects."  His  point  of  view  is  that  of  the 
thoroughly  optimistic  business  man  who  claims  every- 
thing for  America  in  general  and  for  New  York  in  partic- 
ular. He  sees  in  recent  financial  events,  chiefly  in  the 
failure  of  the  house  of  the  Barings,  the  practically  accom- 
plished transfer  of  the  financial  centre  of  the  world  from 
London  to  New  York.  He  notds  the  rapid  growth  in  pop- 
ulation and  wealth  of  New  York,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  more  than  15,000,000  people  live  within  200 
miles  of  this  port.  He  hopes  great  things  for  American 
commerce  from  the  reciprocity  policy,  and  advocates  both 
the  development  of  an  American  merchant  marine  and  of 
a  navy  to  protect  it.  Mr.  Clews  regards  the  Baring 
failure  as  upon  the  whole  relatively  favorable  to  the 
United  States,  because  the  return  of  good,  marketable 
American  securities  made  it  possible  for  Americans  to 
buy  back  a  control  of  many  of  their  properties  at  low 
prices.  He  ccdls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  part 
the  enormeus  recent  investments  of  English  money  in 
American  industrial  enterprises  which  gave  us  the  cash 
with  which  we  were  able  to  buy  up  and  take  care  of  the 
rapidly-returning  securities  which  the  Baring  collapse 
made  it  necessary  for  England  to  throw  upon  the  Ameri- 
can market.  In  the  whole  situation,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, Mr.  Clews  finds  a  series  of  indications  that  point  to  a 
better  business  situation  during  the  remainder  of  the 
present  year. 

CABOT  LODGE  DISCUSSES  IMMIGRATION. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Lynch  Law  and  Unrestricted  Im- 
migration," Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  alludes  to  the  New 
Orleans  incident  chiefiy  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  a 
more  effective  scrutiny  of  immigration  to  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  worst  elements.  The 
body  of  his  article  is  devoted  to  a  restatement  of  facts 
contained  in  Mr.  F.  L.  Dingley's  special  report  to  the 
State  Department  upon  the  subject  of  European  im- 
migration. This  report,  containing  very  recent  facts, 
shows  that  the  German  immigration  has  continued  to 
decline  within  the  past  few  years,  and  that  the  Swedish 
inmiigration  hitherwards  is  also  slowly  receding.  The 
new-comers  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  both 
relatively  and  absolutely  fewer  than  in  former  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Poles,  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Rus- 
sians, and  Italians  are  coming  in  a  steadily  increasing 
stream.  Startling  illustrations  are  given  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  criminal  elements  of  these  countries  are  dumped 
upon  our  shores  regardless  of  our  present  mild  regulations 
intended  to  exclude  them.    Mr.  Lodge  nas  no  remedy  to 


offer  except  the  one  which  has  been  so  conspicuoiisly  dis- 
cussed in  the  Senate  for  some  years  past  and  which  Mr. 
Dingley  also  advises,  namely,  consular  inspection  by  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in  the  coantries 
whence  the  emigrants  come ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  thinks 
that  some  such  fair  and  restrictive  tests  as  that  of  ability 
to  read  and  write  should  be  exacted,  but  what  he  most 
desires  is  *'an  intelligent  and  active  public  opinion  to 
which  Congress  will  respond." 

MR.  CLARKSON  ON  POLITICS. 

The  Hon.  J.S.  Clarkson,  late  First  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  and  newly-elected  president  of  the  Association  of 
Republican  Clubs,  writes  of  "The  Politician  and  the 
Pharisee."  Mr.  Clarkson  is  a  frank  advocate  of  the  regu- 
lar party  politician  in  his  best  estate,  whose  honesty, 
patriotism,  and  general  efficiency  he  stoutly  defend 
Mr.  Clarkson  believes  in  a  large  measure  of  party  rota- 
tion in  office  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  party  life, 
encouraging  activity  in  politics,  and  stimulating  that 
partisan  scrutiny  which  is  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  public  service  is  kept  efficient  and  pure.  His  only 
fault  with  the  Harrison  administration  is  that  it  has 
been  too  tolerant  toward  the  "pharisees**  and  the 
"mugwumps,"  and  that  it  permits  more  than  half  of  the 
federal  offices,'  places,  and  clerkships  under  the  control  of 
the  administration,  a  hundred  thousand  or  more,  to  be 
held  by  Democrats  still. 

NOTES  ANB  COMMENTS. 

The  department  of  Notes  and  Comments  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  North  American  is  unusually  valuable.  Alice 
Hayes  answers  'the  question  "  Can  a  Poor  Girl  go  to  Col- 
lege ?"  with  a  mass  of  facts  and  statistics  about  the  con- 
ditions of  the  higher  education  for  women  in  this  country, 
her  conclusion  being  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  for 
young  women  than  for  young  men  to  obtain  scholarships, 
assistance,  and  special  aid  in  the  pursuit  of  academic 
learning. 

Ekiward  P.  Jackson  writes  a  highly  satirical  note  upon 
"  Tight  Lacing  for  Monkeys,"  which  is  couched  in  learned 
and  scientific  terms,  and  which  is  intended  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule  and  scorn  the  woman  of  fashion.  Dr  Wm.  O. 
Eggleston  gives  much  interesting  information  upon  what 
he  terms  the  "closing  door  of  qtiackery,"  referring  to  the 
new  and  stringent  regulations  for  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine which  many  States  are  enacting,  and  to  the  improv- 
ing standards  of  medical  education  throughout  the 
country.  S.  G.  Pratt  outlines  an  ambitious  scheme— 
obviously,  however,  a  feasible  one — for  assembling  a 
great  national  chorus  at  the  Chicago  Exposition.  Mr. 
Theodore  Thomas  indorses  the  plan. 

A  CATHOLIC  ON  THE  SCHOOL  QT7ESTION. 

The  final  article,  by  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  is  entitled 
"  A  Catholic  on  the  School  Question."    It  is  written  with 
rare  candor,  moderation,  and  intelligence.     Mr.  Egmn 
speaks  for  Catholic  laymen  and  declares  that  "  they  do 
desire  religious  and  practical  education  for  their  children 
such  as  it  is  Impossible  to  get  in  the  public  schools,  which 
are  the  creation  of  mediocrity  for  the  perpetuation  of 
mediocrities."     Mr.   Egan  emphasizes  this   statement : 
"  None  of  us  desires  great  material  possessions  for  the 
Church  or  the  religious  orders  of  the  Church,  nor  thai 
the  Church  and  State  in  this  country  should  be  nnitad, 
neither  do  we  want  a  prelate  of  the  Church  whose  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  earth  to  be  a  ruler  in  the  land.** 


THE  PERIODICALS  REk'lElVED, 
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THE  FORUM. 

The  Forum  for  May  is  characterized  by  the  timeliness 
and  excellence  of  its  whole  table  of  contents.  The 
papers,  **  State  Rights  and  Foreign  Relations,"  by  ex- 
Secretary  Bayard  ;  "  Spain  a  Democratic  Nation,"  by 
Erailio  Castelar,  and  **  Our  Serrility  in  Literature,"  by 
Prof.  Thomas  Davidson,  are  reviewed  at  leng^  else- 
where. 

THE  COMMONWKALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Sir  Roderick  W.  Cameron  writes  authoritatively  on 
•*The  Commonwealth  of  Australia,"  having  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Australasian  afifairs  during  the 
I>ast  thirty-five  years.  He  first  discusses  the  significance 
of  the  formation  of  the  new  commonwealth.  Among  the 
advantages  claimed  for  it  are  the  promoting  of  the 
national  credit  and  the  national  defense,  the  development 
and  protection  of  the  coast  fisheries,  and  the  regulation 
of  inimig^tion.  The  establishment  of  a  commonwealth 
was  not  undertaken,  he  shows  plainly,  from  any  desire  to 
break  the  link  which  binds  the  Australasian  colonies  to 
the  mother  country.  In  support  of  this  he  gives  the 
assertion  made  in  the  Federation  Conference  by  Sir 
Henry  Parkes,  the  oldest  advocate  of  federation,  that  the 
convention  had  not  met  to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, but  to  frame  a  federal  c<mstitution  in  union 
with  Great  Britain. 

ITS  RAITK  AMONG  CIVILIZSD  COUNTRDES. 

Referring  to  the  financial  and  economic  condition  of 
the  country,  Mr.  Cameron  says:  "Australia  is  to-day  as 
far  advanced  in  civilization  as  any  country  in  the  world. 
The  roads  are  better  than  any  on  this  continent ;  the 
daily  and  weekly  papers  and  the  development  of  litera- 
ture and  art  are  far  in  advance  of  the  colonies  or  the 
population.  Its  present  wealth  is  almost  beyond  belief, 
and  its  resources  almost  incalculable."  It  produces  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  wool  of  the  world,  and  one-half  of 
the  tin.  Its  coal-fields  are  inexhaustible.  The  private 
wealth  of  Australia  per  capita  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
leading  European  countries,  or  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Cameron  is  confident  that  Australia*  the  "Greater 
Britain  of  the  Pacific,"  as  he  aptly  calls  it,  will  under 
federation  double  in  wealth  and  population  by  the  end  of 
the  present  century. 

AUSTRALJA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  significance  of  the  formation  of  the  Australasian 
Commonwealth  as  regards  the  United  States  will,  Sir 
Roderick  thinks,  depend  entirely  upon  the  policy  of  our 
€k>vemment.  So  far,  he  says,  this  p>olicy  has  been  selfish 
and  unfriendly.  Australia  seeks  closer  trade  relations 
with  this  country,  and  the  establishment  of  closer  com- 
mercial relations  between  Australia  and  the  United 
States  would,  he  maintains,  be  mutually  advantageous. 

RECIPROCITY— WHY  SOUTHWARD  ONLY  ? 

If,  says  the  Hon.  Roger  Q.  Mills,  the  advocates  of  reci- 
procity are  really  sincere  in  wanting  to  find  larger  markets 
for  agricidtural  products  "  why  do  they  not  move  for  reci- 
procity with  Europe  instead  of  with  South  America  ? " 
£urope  takes  from  us  more  than  sixty  times  as  much  agri- 
cultural products  as  the  southern  countries.  If,  he  con- 
tinues, we  have  a  surplus  of  agricultural  products  to  dis- 
pose of,  obviously  our  best  markets  will  be  found  among 
manufacturing,  mining  and  mercantile  communities — 
among  people  who  want  agricultural  produce  and  who 
can  give  us  what  we  want  in  exchange.  Our  prosperity, 
he  further  says,  depends  five  times  as  much  on  our  exports 
of  farm  produce  as  upon  our  exports  of  manufactured 
products. 


OUR  AGRICULTURAL  SURPLUS. 

Our  exports  of  agricultural  products,  now  worth  $600,- 
000,000,  ought,  he  maintains,  to  be  worth  $1,000,000,000. 
The  surplus  production  of  wheat  in  this  country  Mr.  Mills 
estimates  at  180,000,000  bushels  per  annum,  and  implies 
that  upon  the  establishment  of  reciprocity  with  the  manu- 
facturing countries  of  Europe  this  surplus  would  be  greatly 
increased. 

It  is  interesting  to  comp>are  Mr.  Mills'  statements  re- 
garding the  wheat  surplus  in  this  country  with  statistics 
on  the  same  subject  given  by  Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis,  in  his 
article  in  the  Arena  on  the  "  Wheat  Supply  of  Europe 
and  America,"  reviewed  in  another  place.  Mr.  Davis  pre- 
sents figures  to  show  that  our  wheat  surplus  as  shown  by 
exports  was,  last  year,  instead  of  180,000,000  bushels,  Mr. 
Mills'  estimate,  but  little  over  100,000,000  bushels,  and, 
more  than  this,  that  the  wheat  acreage  in  the  United 
States  is  decreasing  and  the  home  consumption  increasing 
at  such  a  rate  that  in  1895  the  United  States  will  have 
ceased  to  become  an  exporter  of  breadstuffs.  This  shrink- 
age in  the  area  of  American  wheat  fields  took  place  too, 
he  says,  while  throughout  Europe  there  went  unsatisfied 
a  deniand  for  70,000,000  bushels  of  bread-grains.  If  Mr. 
Davis  is  correct  it  would  seem  hardly  worth  while  for  the 
United  States  to  attempt  to  extend  the  market  for  her 
wheat,  at  least,  in  Europe. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Writing  on  "  The  United  States  Census,"  Gen.  Francis 
A.  Walker,  superintendent  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
suses, says  the  United  States  was  the  first  nation  in  the 
world  to  institute  a  regular  periodical  enumeration  of 
the  people.  Our  first  census,  taken  in  1790,  dates  back 
eleven  years  earlier  than  the  first  census  in  Europe.  At 
first  the  census  was  confined  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  representation  and  direct  tax- 
ation. The  development  of  manufactures  in  1810  gave 
rise  to  a  movement  toward  the  addition  of  new  schedules 
to  the  census.  The  attempt  to  enumerate  the  industries 
of  the  country  failed  of  success  at  this  census,  as  it  did 
at  the  three  censuses  following.  In  1850  a  new  law  was 
enacted  which  enlarged  the  scope  of  inquiry,  and  in  1880 
a  second  law  was  passed  which  added  still  other  sched- 
ules, until  now  the  field  of  census  investigation  embraces 
population,  wealth,  taxation,  industries  of  various  kinds, 
transportation,  education,  physical  and  mental  infirmity, 
pauperism,  and  crime.  The  only  limit,  says  Gren.  Walker, 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  census,  is  found  in  the  limited 
ability  of  any  one  person  to  grasp  so  many  subjects  at 
once.  The  reason  for  loading  upon  the  census,  which 
was  primarily  intended  merely  for  the  enumeration  of 
the  population,  such  a  variety  of  statistical  investigation, 
has  been,  he  says :  First,  on  account  of  the  greater  ex- 
pense of  carrying  on  separate  inquiries  ;  and  second,  the 
doubt  entertained  by  many  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
establishing  agencies  aside  from  the  census. 

EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN  CENSUSES  COMPARED. 

The  census  of  the  United  States,  ex-Superintendent 
Walker  shows,  differs  fundamentally  from  the  European 
census.  In  Europe  the  object  of  the  census  is  mainly 
statistical.  In  this  country  the  principal  purpose  is  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  people  for  the  redistribution  of 
representation.  It  is  quite  suflScient  in  Europe  to  know 
that  a  certain  population  is  contained  within  the  borders 
of  certain  countries.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  know  ex- 
actly where  each  inhabitant  of  the  country  resides.  It  Is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 
accurate  census  are  many-fold  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe. 
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his  fellow-Gfaristians  by  his  piety  in  order  to  show  that  the 
new  religion  to  which  he  belongs  was  a  necessary  inven- 
tion." The  **unco*  guid  "  is  thus  described  :  "  He  is  dressed 
in  broadcloth.  He  walks  with  light,  short,  jaunty  steps.  He 
casts  right  and  left  little  grimaces  that  are  so  many  forced 
smiles  of  self-satisfaction.  Try  to  be  as  good  as  I  am,  he 
seems  to  say  to  all  who  happen  to  look  at  him,  and  you 
will  be  as  happy.  And  he  smiles,  and  smiles,  and  smiles. 
He  has  a  small  soul,  a  small  heart,  and  a  small  brain.  As 
a  rule  he  is  a  well-to-do  person."  It  is  the  *^unco  g^d," 
says  Max  O^Rell,  who  is  responsible  for  the  degradation 
of  the  lower  classes  of  London  **  by  refusing  to  enable 
them  to  elevate  their  minds  on  Sundays  at  the  sight  of  the 
masterpieces  of  art  contained  in  the  museums,  or  at  the 
sound  of  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart." 

"  If,"  he  concludes, "  the  *  unco*  guid  *  is  the  best  product 
of  Christianity,  Christianity  must  be  pronounced  a  ghastly 
failure,  and  I  ^ould  be  inclined  to  exclaim  with  the  late 
Dean  Milman:  *  If  all  this  is  Christianity,  it  is  high  time 
we  should  try  something  else — say  the  rdigion  of  Christ, 
for  instance.' " 

JUDAISM.  WHAT  IS  IT  f 

"What  is  Judaism?"  is  the  subject  of  Prof.  Abram 
8.  Isaacs*  paper.  It  is,  he  says,  a  religion  of  daily  life  ;  of 
growth,  not  stagnancy ;  organic,  not  mechanical ;  it  is  uni- 
versal in  its  scope  and  influence  ;  old  but  not  antiquated. 
"  History  tells  what  Judaism  was  in  the  past.  Judaism 
in  the  present  needs  only  a  fair  field,  and  courts  no  favor. 
The  Judaism  of  the  future  is  not  an  unknown  quantity  ; 
for  if  it  be  true  to  itself  and  the  best  utterances  of  sage 
and  prophet,  it  will  do  its  active  share  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  God's  unity  and  the  brotherhood  of  human- 
ity—the Jewish  ideal  and  mission." 

THK  SUKVIVAL  OF  FAITH. 

Mr.  Henry  Dwight  Chapin,  M.D.,  attributes  the  change 
of  basis  in  the  matter  of  faith  to  the  alleged  fact  that 
churches  are  too  much  out  of  sympathy  with  the  needs, 
suffering^  obstacles,  and  aims  of  the  people  known  as  the 
**  masses."  The  substance  of  his  paper  is  contained  in  the 
following  paragraph  :  "  Churches  must  not  only  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  but  anxiously  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  those  biological  and  social  laws  that  allow 
BO  many  to  go  hungry  and  naked.  If  divinity  students 
were  trained  a  little  less  in  theology  and  more  in  sociology 
they  might  not  so  signally  fail  with  the  masses." 

THOMAS  JSFFSRSON. 

Mr.  E.  p.  Powell  treats  **  Thomas  Jefferson  "  more  fairly 
than  be  dealt  with  '*  Alexander  Hamilton  "  in  last  month's 
Arena,  He  gives  a  digest  of  the  principles  for  which,  he 
holds,  Jefferson  stood.  These  principles  are  in  brief,  demo- 
cracy, decentralization,  economy,  education,  emancipa- 
tion, peace,  restriction  of  official  service,  and  religious 
toleration. 

Professor  J.  W.  McGarvey,  D.D.,  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  presents  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  as  set  forth 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  Mr.  Frank  L.  King  gives  a 
condensation  of  Mr.  Dunscombe's  report  on  the  **  Artizan 
Dwellings  of  Liverpool,"  recently  published  in  one  of  the 
United  States  Consular  Reports. 


higher  than  cost  and  size.  These  faults  are  due,  Mr. 
Ferree  explains,  not  so  much  to  American  architects  as  to 
Americans,  who  allow  the  money  element  to  determine  so 
largely  the  style  and  form  of  their  buildings. 

DIVORCE  SOCIOLOOIOALLY  CONSIDERED. 

Mr.  E.  James  discusses  the  subject  of  divorce  from  stiU 
a  new  point  of  view,  the  Sociological.  Such  a  tseatment 
of  the  subject  is  made  necessary,  he  maintains,  by  the 
great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  social  status  of 
women  in  modem  times.  Modem  advanced  political  and 
social  ideas  demand  an  equality  of  the  sexes  before  the 
law.  The  idea  that  a  woman  should  ^*put  away  her 
husband"  was  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Mr.  James  does  not  regard  it  as  any  particular  cause 
for  regret  that  divorces  are  much  easier  to  obtain  at 
present  than  they  were  formerly.  He  thinks,  however^ 
that  the  laws  of  some  of  our  States,  which  grant  divorces 
on  the  ground  of  **  incompatibility  of  temper,"  are  alto* 
gether  too  lax,  and  suggests  that  '*  drunkenness  "  is  a  safer 
and  more  justifiable  cause  for  divorce. 

**  It  is  now  known  that  the  children  of  a  man  whose 
brain  has  become  diseased  through  long  indulgence  in 
strong  drink,  may  inherit  the  effects  of  their  father's  sin 
in  some  congenital  defect  of  the  brain,  which  may  show 
itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  physical,  mental,  and  moral, 
in  health,  mind,  and  character.  Some  of  the  children  of 
such  a  father  may  be  epileptic,  some  consumptive,  some 
idiotic,  some  criminal ;  some  may  exhibit  the  deficiency 
in  a  general  weakness  of  will,  some  in  a  craving  for  the 
excitement  of  drink,  some  in  that  general  lack  of  mental 
tone  and  energy  which  results  in  pauperism  ;  while  some 
may  escape  the  sad  legacy,  and  be  apparently  quite  like 
other  people." 

The  knowledge  of  this  *^ Sociological  fact"  gives,  he 
maintains,  a  justification  for  divorce  which  did  not  exist 
before. 

BUDDHISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

Merwin-Marie  Snell  disputes  the  theory,  advanced  by 
Dr.  Felix  Oswald  in  the  January  ^r«fia,  that  Christianity 
is  only  a  derived  form  of  Buddhism.  He  adduces  practically 
the  same  arguments  as  those  advanced  by  Dr.  James  T. 
Bixby  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Oswald  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Arena  ;  namely,  that  Christian  churches  are  known 
to  have  existed  at  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  any  known 
East  Indian  authority,  and  that  the  similarities  existing 
between  the  two  religions  are  easily  explainable  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  mere  coincidences.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  maintained  that  the  divergences  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Buddhism  are  of  a  more  fundamental  character 
than  are  the  resemblances.  **  In  fact,  it  can  be  stated,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  world's 
great  religions  which  is  more  utterly  unlike  Christianity 
in  all  essential  respects  than  is  Buddhism.  All  of  those 
great  doctrines  which  seem  to  underlie  the  religious  cults 
of  the  entire  world,  Christianity  possesses  in  conmion  with 
the  rest.  Even  Confucianism  seems  to  have  a  faint  im- 
plicit recognition  of  them,  but  Buddhism  is  agnostic  re- 
garding some,  and  to  others  gives  a  categorical  denial." 


THE  NEW  ENGLANDER  AND  YALE  REVIEW. 

Barr  Ferree,inhl8  opening  paper  on  **The  American 
Ccmcegption  of  Architecture  "  observes  three  faults  in  so- 
ealled  American  architecture  :  First,  the  subordination  of 
beauty* to  esqpenditure  ;  seeond,  the  tendency  to  seek  effect 
by  building  high  in  the  air  rather  than  by  an  expansion  of 
toeadth ;  and  third,  the  lack  of  recognition  of  something 


OUR    DAY. 

Our  Day  for  April  contains  several  papers  of  religious 
note.  The  addresses  of  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.  D.,  and 
Miss  Abbie  B.  Child,  Home  Secretary  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions,  on  **The  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment," delivered  recently  in  Boston  before  a  meeting  held 
in  the  interests  of  missions,  are  published  in  full.  The 
"Students'  Movement"  was  started  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
in  1885,  by  Mr.  Wilder,  a  missionary,  at  that  time  editor 
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of  the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World.  The  work  of 
systematic  visitation  among  the  seminaries  and  colleges 
for  enlisting  missionary  recruits  was  at  once  taken  up  by 
Robert  G.  Wilder,  his  son,  who  became  the  leader  of  the 
movement  in  America.  As  a  result  of  these  visitations, 
over  6,000  young  men  and  women  have  been  enrolled  as 
volunteers,  800  of  whom  have  actually  gone  to  missionary 
fields.    * 

Rev.  Dr.  Gr.  F.  Magoun,  of  Grinnell,  Iowa,  who  is  about 
to  take  charge  of  the  department  of  education  in  Our 
Day^  calls  attention  to  the  significance  of  the  Conference 
of  Israelites  and  Christians  which  was  held  in  Chicago 
November  24,  1890.  It  marked,  he  says,  the  beginning  of 
a  closer  union  between  the  Jews  and  Christians.  Some  of 
the  addresses  made  at  the  Conference  were:  "The  Atti- 
tude of  Nations  and  of  Chnstiai^  People  Toward  the 
Jews,"  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Goodwin,  D.  D.;  "The  Religious 
Condition  of  the  Jews  To-day  and  Their.  Attitude  Toward 
Christianity,"  by  Rabbi  Hirsch:  "Why  IsraeUtes  Do  Not 
Accept  Jesus  as  Their  Messiah,"  by  Rabbi  Felsenthal,  and 
"The  Anti-Semitism  of  To-day,"  by  Mr.  Zulot  Hoff, 
editor  of  the  Jewish  Courier^  Chicago. 

The  two  especially  noteworthy  incidents  of  the  Confer- 
once,  says  Mr.  Howard,  were  "the  disavowal  by  the 
Jewish  speakers  of  any  hope  of  return  to  Palestine," 
and  "the  disclosure  of  the  familiarity  of  educated  chil- 
dren of  Israel  with  the  New  Testament."  Two  things  are 
necessary,  he  maintains,  in  order  to  a  more  rapid  and 
general  Christianization  of  Jews:  "(1)  Kindlier  relations 
with  them  and  a  more  correct  and  complete  understand- 
ing of  their  attitude,  views,  and  spirit;  (2)  A  more  gener- 
ously Christian  estimate  of  the  place  the  moral  law  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Old  Testament  itself  are  to 
have  in  the  redemption  of  the  world."  Both  of  these  ob- 
jects were  promoted  in  the  Chicago  Conference.  A  spirit 
of  good  feeling  pervaded  all  the  sessions  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  not  one  word- of  reproach  for  Jewish  opposition 
•to  Christ  was  uttered. 

Mr.  John  B.  Donaldson  has  a  brief  but  forcible  sermon 
on  the  "  Political  Value  of  the  Independent  Voter."  The 
mission  of  the  independent  voter  is,  he  sums  up,  "to  re- 
buke his  leaders  for  extremes  or  for  unrighteous  action; 
to  show  them  what  he  wants,  and  what  he  is  determined 
to  have;  and  to  spur  reluctant,  fearful,  and  practical  men 
to  follow  him." 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  Howard  treats  of  the  celebrated  Hutch- 
inson family  of  singers  as  reformers.  The  sentiment  of 
all  their  songs,  he  says,  was  elevating  and  directly  in  the 
interest  of  progress  and  reform. 

Joseph  Cook's  "Monday  Lecture,"  in  this  number,  is 
on  "Self-Surrender  to  the  Self -Evident  in  Science  and 
Scripture."  A  passage  from  the  report  for  1890  of  Rev. 
Samuel  W.  Dike,  Secretary  of  the  National  Divorce  Re- 
form Lei^ue,  touching  on  the  results  and  prospects  of  the 
work  of  this  association,  is  published  in  the  dep>artment 
of  "  Questions  to  Specialists." 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Two  articles  in  the  May  issue  of  this  magazine  have  an 
interest  aside  from  their  intrinsic  qualities,  the  interest 
which  always  attaches  to  a  prominent  man's  last  work. 
They  are  a  fragment  of  a  leading  article  by  R.  H.  Quick, 
the  well-known  English  educator,  and  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  question  of  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  by  Dr.  Howard  Crosby.  Mr.  Quick's  article,  "My 
Pedagogic  Autobiography,"  is  a  pleasant,  rather  rambling 
talk  concerning  books,  magazines,  and  teachers,  which  is 
broken  oflf  before  the  writer  gets  fairly  into  his  proper 


subject,  his  own  pedagogic  history.  Dr.  Crosby  ofipoMi 
the  introduction  of  religious  teaching  in  public  schools 
for  the  five  reasons  :  That  the  national  constitution  op- 
poses it ;  that  such  teaching  would  cause  endless  Bect»> 
nan  strife  ;  that  religious  teaching  requires  religioiii 
teachers,  which  are  not  always  to  be  obtained  ;  that  the 
public  schools  are  intended  to  make  good  citizens  and  not 
religionists  ;  and  that  religion  is  too  sacred  to  be  taught 
by  public  officials.  While  he  thus  opposes  the  teaching 
of  creed  he  insists  on  instruction  in  morality  based  on 
God's  will. 

"  The  Limitations  of  State  Universities  "  is  the  title  of 
an  article  by  Horace  Davis,  who  feels  that  while  such  in- 
stitutions have  done  much  valuable  work,  they  are  how- 
ever hampered  by  their  pectiliar  relation  to  their  States 
and  alumni,  and  are  deterred  from  obtaining  the  best  re- 
sults by  the  gross  views  of  education  held  by  Uie  taxpay- 
ers and  legislators,  who  consider  the  university  a  sort  ot 
convenient  servant. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon  has  an  elaborate  and  very  suggestiye 
defense  of  the  study  of  history  in  the  elementary  schools, 
which  study,  she  thinks,  is  most  valuable  in  the  awaken- 
ing and  development  of  the  child's  mind.  She  says  that 
while  in  high  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  we  have 
made  some  advance  in  historical  study,  we  are  far  be- 
hind England,  France,  and  Germany  in  the  attention 
paid  to  this  branch  of  education  in  the  primary  school    i 

The  rest  of  the  nimiber  is  filled  with  a  continued  article 
entitled  "  Herbartian  System  of  Pedagogics;,"  an  article 
entitled  "  Contemporary  Educational  Thought  in  Prus- 
sia," which  shows  a  record  of  great  advance  in  academic 
education  during  the  past  few  years  in  that  country,  a 
discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  eastern  and 
western  educational  systems,  and  a  vigorous  denial  of  the 
charge  that  education  in  South  Carolina  has  been  hin- 
dered by  political  intrigue  and  ambition. 


POET-LORE. 

Between  the  tasteful  covers  of  this  magazine,  "devoted 
to  Shakespeare,  Browning,  and  the  Comparative  Study 
of  Literature,"  we  notice  an  attractive  article  by  Ethel 
G.  Skeat,  headed  "Fairy-Lore:  ^ Midsummer-Nigfaf b 
Dream.'"  The  introduction  of  Oberon,  Titania,  and 
their  court  of  little  people  in  this  comedy  signaligpa  the 
poet's  revolt  from  the  time-honored  and  hackneyed  insti- 
tution of  the  "mask,"  hitherto  inevitable  in  an  Eliza- 
bethan public  festivity,  and  which  must  have  been  some- 
thing like  a  shabby  edition  of  one  of  Kiralfy's  "spectac- 
ular plays."  Miss  Skeat  shows  that  Shakespeare  drew 
from  both  Teutonic  and  Celtic  sources  in  creating  his 
fairy  world,  and  that  oral  tradition  furnished  him  with 
the  materials.  The  name  "Titania"  coming  from  Ovid, 
"Oberon"  from  an  old  French  romance,  and  "Puck" 
from  the  Celtic  pucay  give  evidence  of  the  widely-dis- 
similar fields  in  which  the  poet  culled  his  eerie-flowers. 

Commentators  must  have  work,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  a  clear-headed  reader,  imbued  with  any  moiety  of 
the  spirit  of  the  text,  should  need  even  a  foot-note  on  the 
signification  of  "talents,"  occurring  below: 

"  And  lo  I  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair," 

in  "A  Lover's  Complaint."  The  word  forms  the  subject 
of  an  article  by  Mr.  Fumess,  in  which  he  edifies  us  with 
the  renderings  of  some  authorities  whose  names  are  in 
high  places.  "  Talents  are  lockets  of  hair  plaited  and  set 
in  gold,"  is  the  best  Malone  could  do.  Mr.  Fumess  con- 
fesses that  he  himself  tried  to  torture  the  defsnsdev 
word  into  meaning  the  *^'' talons  wherewith  fair  ones 
caught  and  struck  their  lovers."    Colgrave  would  have  it 
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voyage  touched  what  he  supposed  to  be  Greenland.  Other 
expeditions  sent  out  later  reached  the  shores  of  Cape 
Breton,  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  settle- 
ment made  by  the  Portuguese  in  Cape  Breton,  Mr. 
Patterson  holds,  was  the  first  attempt  by  Europeans  at 
colonization  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. The  exact  date  of  this  settlement  he  does  not 
give  but  places  it  early  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  Charles 
Howard  Shinn  furnishes  some  documents  bearing  on 
Spanish  claims  to  the  lands  of  California.  The  insecurity 
of  land  titles  was  for  a  long  time,  Mr.  Shinn  says,  the 
curse  of  California.  Many  of  the  early  settlers,  unable  to 
secure  ready  money  on  their  lands  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  titles,  were  forced  to  turn  them  over  to 
the  State  to  be  sold  for  taxes.  It  would  have  been  better, 
he  thinks,  to  have  i*ecognized  the  Spanish  claims  to  land. 
Other  papers  of  note  are  two  biographical  sketches — 
**  Captain  Adam  A.  Larrabee,"  by  Hon.  Charles  Aldrich, 
and  **  Judge  Law  of  Indiana,"  by  Frank  A.  Myers ;  and 
*'  President  Lincoln  and  the  Sleeping  Sentinel,**  by  Hon. 
L.  E.  Chittenden. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

"At  the  Court  of  the  Czar *'  is  the  title  given  to  certain 
extracts  from  the  journal  of  George  Mifflin  Dallas,  our 
Minister  to  Russia  1837-1839,  under  President  Van  Buren. 
Mr.  Dallas  had  no  events  of  great  historical  and  political 
importance  to  describe,  nor  did  he  pretend  to  such.  Asa 
vivacious  picture  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  and  St. 
Petersburg  society,  viewed  in  the  daily  rounds  of  minis- 
terial life,  and  presented  in  most  tasteful  colors,  this 
paper  is  excellent.  There  are  to  be  two  parts ;  this  one 
tells  with  much  freshness  and  nalveti^  of  the  reception  of 
the  writer  at  the  Russian  Court,  and  of  the  various  state 
dinners  and  diplomatic  episodes  that  ensued.  Mr.  Dallas 
was  evidently  much  attracted  by  the  personality  of 
Nicholas ;  he  ascribes  to  him  an  earnest  wish  for  reform 
in  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  a  desire  that  had  its  influence 
in  procuring  the  emancipation  of  the  serf,  in  his  son's 
reign.  Several  anecdotes  illustrate  the  Czar's  urbcmity 
and  his  ftyw^Hng  disposition  to  play  the  r61e  of  Haroun  al 
Raschid,  when  his  incognito  deceived  no  one  but  hims^. 
A  noble  portrait  of  Nicholas  forms  the  frontispiece  of 
the  magazine. 

CONFKDKRATB  DIPLOMACY  AND  SLAVSBT.  . 

The  title  of  Mr.  John  Bigelow*s  "The  Confederate 
Diplomatists  and  their  Shirt  of  Nessus**  is  not  felicitous 
in  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  author's  energy  goes 
toward  showing  that  the  weai^rs  of  the  shirt  were 
utterly  devoid  of  Herculean  attributes.  The  troublesome 
garment  here  symbolizes  slavery.  With  the  aid  of  con- 
siderable correspondence  of  J.  B.  Benjamin's,  the  Confed- 
erate Secretary  of  State,  it  is  shown  clearly  and  decis- 
ively that  the  chief  impediment  in  the  way  of  all-import- 
ant European  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  was  the 
indisposition  of  the  latter  to  be  bound  to  any  policy  run- 
ning counter  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  The  diplo- 
matic work  of  Messrs.  Slidell  and  De  Leon  at  Paris,  of 
Mr.  Mason  at  London,  and  of  Mr.  Mawn  at  Rome  is 
briefly  reviewed  and  censured,  principally  on  the  ground 
of  the  singular  want  of  tact  these  Commissioners  dis- 
pUjred  in  always  making  slavery  in  the  Confederacy  a 
tine  qua  non, 

Mr.  Bigelow  makes  his  point,  without  a  doubt,  and  the 
more  Is  it  a  pity  that  his  paper  should  be  disfigured  by 
certain  childish  phrases  and  acrid  sentences  that  savor 
more  of  *66  than  of  '91.  Slidell's  baleful  influence  in  Con- 
gress sends  out  Soul^  to  **  bully  Spain  into  the  sale  of 


Cuba,"  and  in  the  same  column,  **he  (Slidell)  and  his 
partisans,  using  Mr.  Buchanan,  then  President,  as  tbpfr 
instrument,  bullied  England  into  a  practical  renuncia- 
tion "  of  certain  anti-slave-trade  laws.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  **  bullying"  England  and  Spain  into  this  and 
that  I  **  The  average  schoolgirl  of  sixteen  was  about  as 
well  qualified  as  Mason  to  cope  etc.,  etc."  Yancey's 
warning  of  the  necsssity  of  deferring  to  lg«g>i«>»  Aboli- 
tionists **had  about  as  much  effect  upon  the  lunatics  at 
Richmond  as  reading  the  riot  act  or  the  Ten  Command- 
ments on  a  pack  of  wolves."     This  speaks  for  itself. 

Mrs.  Mason  still  holds  our  attention  in  *'  French  Salons 
under  the  Empire  and  Restoration."  This  is  no  faint 
praise  under  a  system  of  recurring  articles  that  ever 
threatens  to  suggest  the  time-honored  question  whether  a 
man  can  eat  a  quail  a  day  for  a  month.  The  names 
Montesson,  G^Iis,  Kriidener,  R^musat,  and  not  least,  the 
all  fascinating  Madame  Recamier,  appear  in  this  instm- 
ment.  One  is  perhaps  a  little  disappointed  that  no  more 
spcuse  is  devoted  here  to  the  mystical,  romantic,  and, 
withal,  heroic  Madame  Kriidener,  the  author  of  VcU^He^ 
and,  through  her  influence  over  Alexander  I.,  one  of  the 
creators  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

Extremely  interesting  and  suggestive  Is  the  descriptioo 
by  Margaret  Watts  Hughes  of  the  visible  impressions  of 
sound  that  she  obtained  by  means  of  an  instrument  she 
calls  the  eidophone.  The  separate  vibrations  of  different 
mediums,  in  response  to  a  note  sung,  acting  on  a  paste 
of  lycapodium  or  other  powder,  exhibits  certain  floral 
forms  of  astonishing  distinctness.  Miss  Sophie  B.  Her- 
rick  satisfactorily  explains  the  causes  of  these  phenomena 
and  finds  the  obstacle  to  a  scientific  adaptation  of  them 
in  the  difficulty  of  calculating  the  many  vibrant  forces  of 
which  the  regular  forms  are  resultants. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  the  lighter  features  of  the  May  Century  is  the 
opening  chapter  of  a  new  serial  by  Frank  R.  Stockton. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  creator  of  Mrs.  Lacks  and 
Mrs.  Aleshine  bids  fair  to  surpass  them  in  *'The  Squin- 
loun."  Col.  Richard  Malcolm  Johnson's  **  Old  Gus  \jblW' 
son  "  reminds  us  irresistibly  and  delightfully  of  his  earli- 
est volume,  **The  Dukesborough  Tales,"  which  to  read  is 
to  love.  Edward  Eggleston  continues  **The  Faith  lXx> 
tor,"  and  Matt  Crim  has  a  story  called  *^In  Beaver 
Cove."  William  Lewis  Eraser  has  ''Exhibition  of 
Artists'  Scraps  and  Sketches,"  and  disciples  of  the  gentle 
Isaak  find  pleasure  in  '*  Game  Fishes  of  the  Florida  Reef," 
by  R.  F.  Holder,  with  illustrations  full  of  action  by 
Perard.  Biography  is  represented  in  an  appreciative 
paper  by  Josephine  Lazarus  on  Louisa  May  Alcott,  and 
''Pioneer  Mining  Life  in  California"  is  described  by  E. 
G.  Waite.  The  best  of  the  poetry  is  "Illusions,"  by 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  May  number  of  Scribnei^s  Magazine  contains  no 
article  of  political  or  social  interest.  Lieut.  J.  D.  JerroU 
Kelley,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  writes  the  second  ar- 
ticle of  the  series  upon  "  Ocean  Steamships."  Starting 
at  Liverpool,  he  takes  his  readers  with  him  across  the 
Atlantic  in  a  modem, "  liner,"  acquainting  them  on  the 
voyage  with  the  ship's  company,  from  captain  to  deck 
scrubbers.  "Beach  combers"  and  "shore  buggers"  to 
the  contrary,  he  says  all  the  poetry  is  not  gone  out  of 
sailing  in  this,  the  >lnciest^c{«.  Such  talk  he  calls  "  trmns- 
pontine  "  nonsense  ;  he  who  commands  a  ship  to-day  must 
first  of  all  be  a  seaman  as  genuine  as  ever  any  of  story  or 
song..  The  article  is  profusely  illustrated. 
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The  article  on  "The  Transfer  of  the  Temples  of  Ise** 
possesses  greater  interest  than  its  title  suggests.  The 
temples  in  the  g^ove  of  Ise,  the  most  renowned  of  Japan, 
stand  to-day  practically  imchanged  in  dimensions,  pro- 
portions, and  in  general  arrangements  from  the  original 
edifices  built  two  thousand  years  ago.  In  pursuance  of  a 
decree  issued  by  Emperor  Temmu,  of  Japan,  about  675 
A.  D.,  these  structures  have  been  since  that  time  faith* 
fully  reconstructed  every  twenty  years  on  lots  in  the 
grove  reserved  for  alternate  occupation.  The  last  restor- 
ation or  transfer  was  made  in  October,  1880,  with  the 
Customary  ancient  ceremony.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
the  government  at  Tokio,  says  Mr.  House,  that  the  re- 
cently dismantled  temple  of  Naiku,  one  of  the  oldest,  be 
preserved  and  sent  to  this  country  in  1892,  as  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Japan  exhibit  in  the  World's  Fair. 

With  only  meagre  data  at  command,  Alexander  Car- 
giU  succeeds  in  presenting  a  very  plausible  account  of 
Shakespeare  as  a  wearer  of  the  sock  and  buskin.  Very 
little  that  is  not  pure  conjecture  is  known  of  the  **  stage 
life  **  of  Shakespeare ;  but  the  fact  that  he  was  at  one 
time  selected  to  play  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Green- 
wich Palace,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  no  mean 
actor  in  his  time.  The  article  contains  many  reproduc- 
tions of  old  prints  from  the  collection  of  Henry  Irving. 


HARPER'S    MAGAZINE. 

South  America  has  a  large  share  of  the  May  Harper's 
in  Mr.  Theodore  Childs*  paper  on  "Uruguay," and  Bishop 
Walden's  on  "The  Argentine  People." 

ARGENTINA. 

The  latter  deals  particularly  with  educationii  and  re- 
ligious features.  The  first  Spanish  settlement  in  Argen- 
tina was  in  the  year  1553,  and  until  1818,  from  which  year 
its  independence  dates,  the  population  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  Spaniards,  the  native  Indians,  and  half-breeds. 
During  the  last  seventy  years  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able inmiigration  of  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  others. 
The  rather  turbulent  history  of  the  Argentine  States 
since  their  separation  from  the  mother  country  has  been 
.marked  by  the  struggle  for  supremacy  of  two  parties, 
"the  UnitarioBy  who  favored  a  centralized  government 
and  progress,  and  the  Federalea^  whoYavored  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  provincial  power  and  the  old  order." 

The  first  naturally  had  its  strength  in  the  new  settlers, 
the  industrials  English  and  Scotch,  while  the  states' 
rights  party  was  recruited  from  the  old  Spanish  and 
Spanish  Indian  inhabitants,  the  Chiachos,  with  their  huge 
grazing  ranches.  The  latter  triumphed  at  first  and  reck- 
lessly abused  their  power  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
during  which  the  friends  of  progress  and  reform  could  do 
but  little;  but  some  thirty  years  ago  they  had  their  vic- 
tory, and  the  Government  was  reconstructed. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails,  having  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Franciscans  early  in  the  Spanish  history 
of  the  country.  But  there  is  perfect  toleration  of  religion 
for  any  and  all.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  edu- 
cational system  is  the  old  college  of  Ck>rdoba,  founded  in  * 
1610,  a  decade  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  hence  "the  oldest  collegiate  institution  in  the  New 
World." 

Bishop  Walden  concludes  that  all  the  formative  influ- 
ences in  this  country  are  tending  in  hopeful  directions. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Argentina  is  one  of  i,he  prin- 
cipal spots  Baron  Hirsch  is  now  selecting  as  refuges  for 
the  Russian  Jews  that  he  is  transplanting. 


URUGUAY. 

Mr.  Theodore  Childs  is  very  readable  on  "  The  Repub- 
lic of  Uruguay,"  in  spite  of  the  formidable  array  of  sta- 
tistics which  he  finds  necessary  in  order  to  present 
properly  the  geographical,  social,  and  economic  features 
of  his  subject. 

Cattle-raising  is  the  industry  of  Uruguay,  and  we  are 
at  once  struck  by  the  figures  that  value  a  horse  at  about 
six  dollars,  half  as  much  as  an  ox,  and  just  as  much  as  a 
pig.  Generals  should  be  cheap  too,  to  judge  from  the 
supply  of  twenty-one  on  active  service  in  the  army  of 
8,264  men.  Mr.  Childs  thinks  there  is  great  hope  for  the 
future  of  Urug^uay,  with  its  "  splendid  soil,  fine  climate, 
and  facilities  of  navigation,"  when  only  the  land  shall 
be  properly  cultivated.  The  present  obstacle  to  improve- 
ment is,  as  in  Argentina,  the  existence  of  a  class  of  im- 
mense landed  proprietors,  owning  leagues  and  leagues  of 
territory,  over  which  they  pasture  their  flocks  and  live 
"  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  with  two  or  three  g^enera- 
ations  of  children  under  the  same  roof." 

THB  SNOLI8H  ANCE8TBT  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway  leads  us 
lightly  by  some  of  the  treacherous  mazes  of  Washington 
genealogy  into  one,  which,  we  are  assured,  is  not  treach- 
erous. Following  up  the  scent  discovered  by  Mr.  Henry 
F.  Waters,  who  maintained  that  the  father  of  the  Wash- 
ingtons  who  emign^ted  to  Virginia,  was  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington, rector  of  Purleigh,  Mr.  Conway  has  visited  the 
part  of  Northamptonshire  where  this  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily first  appears,  and  his  researches  have  substantiated 
and  added  to  Mr.  Waters'  theory.  This  Lawrence,  father 
of  the  emigrants,  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts,  who 
gave  up  a  university  career  of  g^eat  promise  to  accept 
the  rich  living  of  Purleigh,  in  Essex,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  ejected  in  1643,  because  of  son^  words  that 
gave  offense  to  Parliament.  His  fortunes,  thereafter, 
were  not  bright,  and,  perhaps,  we  have  this  mishap  to 
thank  for  the  emig^ration  to  Virg^inia,  in  1659,  of  his 
eldest  son,  John,  the  g^eat-grandfather  of  General  G^rge 
Washington. 

"The  Warwickshire  Avon"  is  the  title  of  the  charming 
contribution  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch,  in  which  "P" 
and  "Q"  wander  poetically  about  in  a  most  picturesque 
part  of  Northamptonshire  "  to  find  the  source  of  Shake- 
speare's Avon."  They  find  it,  and  embark  upon  it  in  a 
birch-bark  canoe.  The  battle-field  of  Naseby,  the  haunts 
of  Tom  Brown,  the  forest  of  Arden,  the  execution  place 
of  Piers  Gaveston,  and  the  town  of  Queen  Gkxliva  are 
among  the  interesthig  places  introduced  to  us.  In  the 
numerous  illustrations  by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  there  are 
some  delicious  bits.  If  a  very  carping,  ill-natured  person 
wished  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Couch'«  clever  fiow  of  de»- 
cription,  he  would  probably  say  that  the  great  abundance 
and  extreme  patness  of  quotations,  in  rhyme  and  prose, 
have  a  tendency  to  suggest  the  picture  of  the  author 
"verifying"  with  one  of  the  blessed  reference-books  of 
the  age. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant's  causerie  "  Over  Johnson's  Grave  " 
is  hot  near  so  dismal  as  one  would  judge  from  the  head- 
ing. Mr.  Besant  proves  that  the  great  Samuel  never 
suffered  from  the  poverty  which  is  generally  imputed  to 
him,  but  that  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  in  very  easy  cir- 
cumstances. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Col.  Theodore  Ayrault  Dodg^  U.  S.  A.,  has  the  first  of 
a  series  of  papers  on  "  Some  American  Riders,"  in  which 
he  talks  entertainingly  of  equitation— a  horrid  but  logical 
word— among  the  North  American  Indians.    Some  su- 
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perb  specimezis  of  mounted  Indians  are  given  from  the 
pencil  of  Frederic  R^nington.  Mr.  Eugene  Lawrence 
reconstructs  for  us  the  old  Roman  City  of  London,  which 
lies  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
present  metropolis.  In  the  serial,  **The  *  Stranger  Peo- 
ple's^ Country,*'  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  recalls  pleas- 
antly **The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky,"  and  Thomas 
Hardy  has  a  peculiar,  quaint  charm  in  his  Dorset  tales, 
entitled  "  Wessex  Polk."  "  Faint  Heart  Never  Won  Fair 
Lady"  is  a  Swiss  tale  by  Caroline  Earl  White,  in  which 
Max  and  Lena  climb  the  Jung^rau,  and,  much  more  sen- 
sibly, get  married.  Poetry  is  represented  by  Mr.  Howells* 
"MortaUty"  and  Robert  Bums  Wilson's  "Golden  Bub- 
bles," neither  of  which  could  have  been  inspired  in  very 
bright  hours.  Mr.  H.  B.  Ward  contributes  a  story  called 
"A  Batch  of  Bread  and  a  Pudding."  In  the  Editor's 
Study  Mr.  Howells  discusses  the  possibility  of  applying 
Socialistic  principles  to  the  production  of  poetry,  to 
prevent  the  present  ruinous  competition,  and  proceeds  to 
criticise  very  charitably  some  recent  volumes  of  verse. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  sound  and  substantial 
as  always,  contains  less  of  special  interest  .than  usual. 
Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  Richard  Henry  Dana  are 
descriptive  of  a  journey  made  in  1860  by  a  company  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Dana  and  four  others,  through  the  Grand 
Canal  of  China  from  Shanghai  to  the  famous  city  of  Lu 
Chau.  No  foreigner,  says  Mr.  Dana,  except  Lord  Macart- 
ney in  1842,  is  supposed  to  have  seen  this  Chinese  city  pre- 
vious to  1857.  The  fact  that  Lu  Chau  was  laid  siege  to 
and  partially  destroyed  by  fire  only  a  few  days  after  Mr. 
Dana's  visit,  makes  his  account  of  this  city  exceedingly 
valuable. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Merwin,  in  discussing  the  "Ethics  of  Horse- 
Keeping,"  has  this  to  say  about  the  practice  of  docking 
horses'  tails:  "That  form  of  mutilation  which  we  CfiU 
docking  is,  I  believe,  inartistic  and  barbarous,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  before  many  years  it  will  become  obsolete, 
as  is  now  the  cropping  of  horses'  ears,  which  was  prac- 
ticed so  late  as  1840."  It  becomes,  he  says,  the  very  "re- 
finement of  cruelty"  when,  after  docldng  a  horse,  his 
owner  keeps  him  until  he  is  broken  down,  and  then  sells 
him. 

Mr.  George  Edward  Ellis  g^lves  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
historical  labors  of  Jeremy  Belknap,  to  whom  William 
CuUen  Bryant  ascribed  "the  high  merit  of  being  the  first 
to  make  American  history  attractive."  Mr.  Belknap  was 
^om  at  Boston  in  1744,  and  is  perhaps  best  known  by  his 
History  of  New  Hampshire. 

"The  Brazen  Android,"  a  story  in  two  parts,  by  Wil- 
liam Douglas  O'Connor,  ends  in  this  number,  and  Mr. 
WiUiam  P.  Andrews  writes  the  second  paper  of  his  series 
on  "Goethe's  Key  to  Faust."  The  "Capture  of  Louis- 
bourg  by  the  New  England  Militia"  is  continued  by 
Francis  Parkman. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

With  its  in  many  ways  excellent  system  of  short  articles, 
the  substantial  volume  of  the  May  Chautauquan  presents 
all  but  an  embarras  de  richesse, 

THE  PATE  OF  THE  TURK. 

Under  the  title  "  Constantinople  and  the  Waning  Turks" 
Mr.  Albert  Shaw  g^ves  a  concise,  and,  on  the  whole,  hope- 
ful statement  of  the  "  Eastern  Question,"  showing  that  it 
has  its  key  in  "the  emancipation  of  the  Greeks,  the  Ser- 
vians, the  Roumanians,  and  the  Bulgarians."    The  end  of 


the  Turkish  territorial  pooseorion  in  Europe  is  pkdnly 
— simply  a  "  question  of  Europe's  convenience  "—and  the 
author  prophesies  the  division  of  Macedonia  betwsai 
Greece  and  Bulgaria.  As  to  the  more  interesting  fate  of 
Constantinople,  he  dismisses  tiie  probable  pretenaknis  of 
Russia,  of  Bulgaria,  and  of  Greece,  and  pictures  that  an- 
cient city  a  "  neutral  free  port  under  the  g^uaranty  of  the 
European  powers,"  "the  cosmopolitan  meeting-fdace of 
Orient  and  Occident."  As  the  Sultan  falls  back  befors 
the  advance  of  modem  civilization,  the  old  city  of  B^oos■^ 
sixty  miles  south  of  Constantinople,  will,  Mr.  Shaw  think% 
become  the  refuge  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

ENGLAND  IN  AFRICA. 

"England's  Possessions  in  Africa,"  by  H.  Chatelaine, 
teUs  nothing  of  the  inter-relations  of  the  European  candi- 
dates for  African  dominion.  It  is  an  orderly  description 
of  each  distinct  English  colony,  with  much  geographical 
and  statistical  detail  for  so  short  an  article.  When  Egypt 
has  become  English  territory,  which  event  is,  the  author 
thinks,  imminent,  more  than  half  of  inhabitable  Africa 
will  be  under  British  rule. 

A  really  useful  topic,  clearly  treated  in  small  compass, 
and  one  that  every  woman  should  read,  is  "  How  a  Mar- 
ried Woman  May  Make  a  Will,"  by  Leila  Robinson  Saw- 
telle,  of  the  Boston  Bar.  Though  "at  common  law  a 
married  woman  could  not  make  a  will,"  except  in  the  case 
of  an  estate  held  for  her  in  trust  that  especially  endows 
her  with  the  testamentary  power,  the  laws  of  the  Tarions 
States  do,  in  certain  instances,  allow  it,  with  or  witboot 
the  husband's  consent. 

OTHEB  ARTICLES. 

Ruth  Morse,  writing  of  Helen  Lange's  "  Higher  Educa- 
cation  of  Woman  in  Europe,"  is  outspoken  in  her  condem- 
nation of  the  conservatism  that  denies  German  women  a 
university  education.  She  and  Miss  Lange  show  that 
Germany  is  now  almost  alone  among  civilized  states  in 
imposing  this  limitation.  Mr.  Freeman  has  a  seveoth 
chapter  on  "  The  Intellectual  Development  of  the  "t^g**^ 
people,"  in  which  he  treats  lightiy  and  discursively  the 
so-called  Middle  Ages  with  the  Renaissance  and  the  Re- 
formation. "  Literary  England  under  the  Guelphs" 
forms  the  subject  of  a  florid  paper  by  James  J.  Harrisoo, 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University.  Alice  Donlevy  has  a 
practical  word  at  the  "  Woman's  Council-Table,"  on 
"  Carpet  and  Wall-paper  Designing  for  Women."  This 
number  has  in  its  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pages  of 
reading  matter  several  other  articles  of  worth. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  L.  Wingate  opens  the  first  number  of  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  Cotmopolitan  Mttgazine  with  an 
article  on  the  "Cleopatras  of  the  Stage,"  which  has  par- 
ticular interest  on  account  of  the  many  recent  revivals  of 
Shakespeare's  play.  It  is  curious  to  read  of  the  cooditiaiis 
under  which  Miss  Cheer  first  introduced  the  character  to 
an  American  audience  in  the  new  theatre  on  John  Street, 
128  years  ago,  and  the  make-up  of  the  Cleopatras  of  today 
as  shown  in  the  beautiful  illustrations  of  Madame  Ben 
hardt  and  Mrs.  Langtry,  contrast  favorably  with  that  of 
Miss  Isabel  Glyn  in  1849, "one  of  the  most  famous  Cleo- 
patras of  the  English  stage." 

In  the  "  Silver  Camp  of  Colorado,"  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Van 
Wagenen  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  birth  and 
growth  of  the  city  of  Leadville  and  the  mines  of  the  grail 
carbonate  district,  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  In  187S,  thov 
was  no  railroad  within  seventy  miles,  while  t<Miay,  tlirtf 
lines  carry  out  of  the  carbonate  camp  more  than  one  hvD- 
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Muasi  TEveque.  He  Is  on  foot,  and  wears  what  was  pre- 
sumably the  military  undress  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
A  group  of  courtiers,  also  partly  armed,  stand  talking 
together  on  one  side.  The  Duke,  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts,  strides  forward,  and  Bertrandon  de  la  Broc- 
qui&re,  a  middle-aged  man  in  civil  dress,  who  has  hastily 
descended  from  his  horse,  kneels  before  him  in  the  road 
to  present  a  volume  contaming  the  record  of  his  travels 
in  the  East.  The  background  is  filled  by  the  architecture 
of  the  Abbaye,  and  the  tents,  the  warriors,  and  the  en- 
gines of  war  of  the  Burgundian  camp.  Even  in  black 
and  white,  as  it  appears  in  the  Oaaette^  the  miniature  is 
nothing  less  than  a  page  of  mediaeval  history.  It  is  full 
of  action,  and  the  slightest  details  have  their  interest. 

There  are  some  other  interesting  illustrations,  amongst 
them  a  heliogravure  of  Van  Ostade^s  "Travelers'  Rest," 
and  an  engraving  of  a  portrait  painted  by  Antoine  Pesne 
of  Frederick  the  Great  at  the  age  of  three,  accompanied  by 
his  sister,  the  Princess  Wilhelmina.  The  Great  Captain  is, 
of  course,  in  petticoats,  and  the  pair  look  like  ladies  of 
some  Liliputian  court.  Mr.  Paul  Seidel  gives  the  first  of 
a  set  of  biographical  articles  upon  Antoine  Pesne.  Prob- 
ably, however,  the  sketch  of  Charles  Kean,  written  by 
M.  Claud  Phillips,  and  illustrated  by  fae^miles  from 
Punch,  will  be  the  most  interesting  bit  of  letterpress  to 
English  readers.  It  pays  a  sympathetic  tribute  to  his 
"  frank  and  joyous  naturalism,"  and  combines  an  appre- 
ciation of  his  work  with  a  brightly  written  account  of 
his  uneventful  life.  Here  is  a  paragraph  which  shows 
him  to  the  French  reading  public  just  as  we  knew  him  : 
"  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  there  were  no 
events  in  Kean^s  well-filled  life  other  than  those  which  re- 
lated to  his  artistic  career.  He  remained  a  bachelor  and 
a  true  Bohemian  to  the  end,  avoiding  in  an  exaggerated 
manner— and  the  effect  is  very  visible  in  his  art— all  society 
which  was  too  polished,  either  morally  or  physically,  and 
characterized  by  fine  manners  or  conventional  actions  and 
expressions  which  did  not  interest  him.  But  he  was  far 
from  being  either  a  misanthrope  or  a  lover  of  solitude , 
he  loved  nothing  better  than  to  mix  with  the  real  people. 
Unadulterated  cockneys  were  his  delight.  He  liked  to 
sit  on  the  knife-board  of  an  omnibus  beside  the  coachman, 
to  frequent  little  shops,  and  he  was  familiar  with  the  area 
steps  of  London  and  the  suburbs.  Society,  with  its  mo- 
notony of  elegance  and  its  perpetual  desire  to  hide  or  to 
subordinate  the  human  side  of  things,  inspired  him  only 
with  fear  and  repugnance.  He  kept  his  life  resolutely 
apart  from  that  section  of  the  London  world  which  has 
been  in  our  days  the  Capua  of  so  many  English  artists." 
His  love  of  music,  and  his  pathetic  attempt  to  console 
himself  with  the  bagpipe  when  age  took  from  hirii  the 
power  of  making  and  enjoying  any  other  form  of  har- 
mony, are  among  the  traits  of  character  which  must 
enlist  sympathy  for  him  wherever  there  are  human  hearts. 


NOUVELLE   REVUE. 

The  Nouvelle  Revue  has  no  special  article  this  month 
which  is  of  quite  equal  interest  to  one  or  two  of  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  but  it  offers  a  wider 
range  of  interest  in  the  variety  of  subjects  and  number 
of  its  contributions,  art,  industry,  literature,  science, 
biog^phy,  colonial  and  foreign  politics  having  each  their 
turn. 

THE  FRENCH  EXHIBITION  AT  MOSCOW. 

Any  subject  which  has  a  bearing  on  the  friendship  be- 
tween France  and  Russia  may  be  sure  of  a  sympathetic 
hearing  in  the  Revue,  and  the  first  place  in  the  first  num- 


ber is  given  to  an  evidently  inspired  article  on  the  ap- 
proaching French  Exhibition  which  is  to  op^i  in  Moscow 
on  the  1st  of  next  month.  The  position  of  French  com- 
merce in  the  Russian  market  nas  been  found  to  be  very 
unsatisfactory.  The  figures  of  French,  German,  and 
English  trade  with  Russia  for  1S89  give  for  England  over 
100,000,000  of  roubles  of  exports,  and  over  274,000.000  of 
imports ;  for  Grermany,  124,000,000  of  exports,  and  !»,- 
000,000  of  imports ;  for  France,  on  both  sides  of  the  ac- 
coimt,  are  exactly  corresponding  figures  of  42,888,235. 
For  a  nation  so  rich  as  France,  and  a  nation  which  de- 
sires in  at  least  an  important  section  of  its  public  opinion 
to  consider  itself  as  the  natural  ally  of  Russia,  this  is  a 
surprisingly  small  result.  So  it  was  felt  by  M.  Watbled, 
the  French  Consul,  in  whose  brain  the  project  of  the 
Moscow  Exhibition  appears  to  have  been  first  conceived. 
He  began  to  agitate  for  the  realization  of  the  project. 
M.  Tirard  and  M.  SpuUer  were  at  first  absolutely  op- 
posed to  the  idea,  but  all  comes  to  the  man  who  knows 
how  to  wait,  and  in  Jfuiuary  of  last  year  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  starting  for  St.  Petersburg  charged  with  a 
mission  from  the  Government  to  study  the  best  means  of 
developing  commercial  relations  between  France  and 
Russia.  M.  Wishnegradsky,  the  Russian  Minist^  of 
Finance,  was  immediately  taken  with  the  idea  of  a  Frendi 
exhibition  in  the  town  of  Moscow.  The  sympathy  of  the 
Emperor  himself  was  before  long  enlisted.  M.  Dolgoroo- 
koff,  the  Gk)vemor  of  Moscow,  received  the  proposal  with 
cordial  acquiescence,  declaring  that  France  was  his  second 
coimtry.  Within  three  months  M.  Watbled  returned  to 
Paris,  bringing  with  him  the  necessary  Russian  authori- 
zation. A  change  in  the  French  Ministry  had  put  M. 
Roche  in  the  place  of  M.  Tirard,  and  M.  Ribot  had  suc- 
ceeded M.  Spuller.  The  advocates  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Exhibition  were  as  well  received  in  Paris  as  they  had  been 
in  St.  Petersburg.  From  that  point  the  question  became 
one  only  of  detail.  The  article  concludes  with  the  reason 
why  Moscow  rather  than  St.  Petersburg  has  been  selected 
as  the  town  in  which  the  exhibition  can  most  advan- 
tageously take  place,  and  with  a  description  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings  which  have  been  allotted  to  it. 
The  French  colonies  are  to  be  represented  as  well  as 
France,  and  a  further  and  fuller  description  is  promised 
in  a  future  article. 

**  Paris  on  Wheels,"  is  the  title  of  two  articles  by  Cro- 
queville,  which  will  interest  the  section  of  society  that 
habitually  moves  on  wheels,  and  is  known  in  unaristo- 
cratic  region  as  "carriage  company."  Celebrated  equip- 
ages of  the  last  hundred  years,  horses,  coachmen,  livery 
complete,  drive  across  the  pages,  and  enable  us  to  see 
again  the  fashionable  processions  of  Empire,  Monarchy, 
and  Republic.  The  incidents  of  the  Park-round  repro- 
duce themselves — occupants,  as  well  as  carriages,  live 
again.  We  seem  to  be  pa»Edng,  bowing,  greeting,  com- 
menting, returning  home,  perhaps,  it  may  be  added,  with 
something  of  the  same  sense  of  bewildered  uneasineei 
which  lingers  in  bad  days  after  the  reality.  The  way  in 
which  we  amuse  ourselves  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Some  ot 
us  like  old  pictures ;  others,  doubtless,  enjoy  old  car- 
riages and  the  gossip  that  appertains  to  them. 

For  a  contrasting  subject  the  reader  may,  if  he  will, 
turn  to  M.  de  Castellane*s  articles  on  the  Fourth  Estate, 
which  are  brought  to  an  end  in  the  number  for  April  Ist. 
"G.  G.,"  in  the  number  for  the  15th,  begins  a  new  series 
upon  *'  Armaments  and  Tactics,"  and  there  is  an  interest- 
ing unsigned  article  on  **The  Partition  of  Africa," 
accompanied  by  a  map,  which  puts  into  the  plainest 
black  and  white  the  share  which  England  has  proposed 
to  herself  to  take. 
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FRENCH. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.— April  Ist 

CoMtance.    (Sd  Part.)    M.  Th.  Bentson. 

The  Prophets  of  Israel  and  Their  Alien  Histo- 
rian.   J.  Darmesteter. 

The  Bight  Hours  Day  and  Protection.     Vi- 
comte  George  d'Avenel. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.    Oomte  Henri  De 
lalwrde. 

Paris  as  a  Seaport.    M.  J.  Fleurj. 

A  Russian  Ophelia.    K.  Oorbounof . 

M.  Windthorst  and  the  Central  Catholic  Par- 
ty.   O.  Valbert. 

Contemporary  Symbolism.    E  Brunetiere. 

April  15th. 

Constance.    (8rd  Part.)    M.  Th.  Bentzon. 
The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.    Comte  Henri 

Delaborde. 
Gymnastics  at   Stockholm.       Femand   Ia- 

The^urifP  and  the  Customs  Commission. 

Charles  Ijavollee 
In  the  Vine  Country.     Vicomte  Antoine  de 

Saporta. 
Social  Democracy  in  Germany.    M.  J.  Bour- 

deau. 


Nouvelle  Revue.— April  1st. 

French  Exhibition  at  Moscow. 

The  French  Fourth  Estate.    Marquis  de  Cas- 

tellane. 
Paris  on  Wheels.    Croquerille. 
The  Force  of  Things.    Paul  Marguerite. 
Ibsen's  Historic  Dramas.    Emeste  Tissot. 
The  Political  Future  of  Canada.    Ch.  Gailly 

de  Taurines. 
Disgrayiata.    Comtesse  Lara. 
Truth  and  Seemine.    Funck  Brentano. 
The  Dead.    M.  Lolie  and  M.  Fuster. 
The  Customs  of  Dahomey.    M.  de  Wailly. 
Universal  Time.    Tondini  de  OuarenghL 
Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Juliette  AdaoL 

April  15th. 

Armament  and  Tftctics.    (1st  Art.)    G.  G. 

Paris  on  Wheels.    Croqueville. 

The  Force  of  Things.    Paul  Marguerite. 

Cardinal  Manning.    Henry  Jouin. 

Adam  MickiewiU  and  Maryla.     Comte  Wod- 

syln^ci. 
A  Shot.    Bande  de  Mauroeley. 
The  Partition  of  Africa. 
The  Great  Nation.    A  Frenchman. 
The  New  Orleans  Executions.    M.  de  Masse 

ras. 
Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Adam. 

Gaxette  des  Beaux  Arts.— April  1st. 

Decorative  Art  in  old  Paris.    C4th  Article.) 

M.  A.  de  Champeaux. 
Bertranden  de  la  Brocquidre.    M.  Schefer. 
New   Acquisitions  at  the  Louvre.     M.    G. 

Scbluxxinerger,  Louis  Couragod. 
Antoine  Pesne.    Paul  Seidel. 
Charles  Keene.    Claude  Phillips. 


GERMAN. 

Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Einsiedeln,  Switzer- 
land. 
Dr.  Adolf  Fritzen,  new  Bishop  of  Strasburg. 

(With  portrait) 
Easter  in  the  Austrian  Alps.    E  Reiter. 
The  Organ.    (Illus.)    O.  Werner. 

Aus  Allen   Welttheilen.— Leipzig.     April 

The  River  Weser  Improvements.  (With  map.) 
II.    W.  Lulling. 

The  Anthropography  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula.   (Contmued.)    O.  Httndler. 

Pictures  from  the  Life  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
Nations.    (HIus.)    C.  W.  Rosset. 

Dr.  Peters  and  the  Emin  Pasha  Expedition. 
Q.  EUnmanuel. 

Through  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan.  (Con- 
tinued.) H.  Apel. 


GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

Deutscher  HausscJiaU.^ln  Heft  9,  F.  X.  Geyer,  a  missionary  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  concludes  his  ''  Reminiscences  of  Travel  in  the  Red  Sea  ; "  and 
H.  Kemer  follows  with  some  interesting  notes  on  the  holy  city  of 
Cologne.  Franz  Bonn,  who  has  now  attamed  his  sixtieth  year  is  a  poet 
of  some  standing.  He  has  written  a  number  of  dramatic  pieces,  and 
many  ot  them  have  been  set  to  music.  We  have  '*  Der  Hans  Ist  Da,"  a 
comic  opera,  with  music  by  P.  F6rg ;  "Domrdschen"  and  **Undine,'' 
fairy  plays,  with  music  by  Karl  von  Perfall  \  **  Die  Sieben  Raben**^  opera, 
with  mudc  by  Rheinberger  :  **  Mozart,"  a  music  play,  with  music  by  M. 
Holler ;  *'St.  Cecilia"  and  " St  Elizabeth."  juvenile  plays,  with  music  by 
M.  Haller,  etc.  The  epic  *^  Jacopone,"  which  recounts  in  seven  cantos  the 
life,  with  its  errors,  struggles,  and  sufferings,  of  this  remarkable  wander- 
ing poet-saint,  reveals  another  side  of  Bonn's  poetic  activity.  Most  of  the 
magazines  contain  articles  on  Dr.  Windthorst,  the  Catholic  ones  especially. 
The  Hausschatz^  in  Heft  10,  has  gone  in  for  personal  reminiscences. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Karl  Friedrich  Reinhard  was  a  diplomat  in  the 
service  of  the  French  Republic,  his  adopted  country.  From  1795-8  he 
represented  France  at  the  three  Hanse  towns,  and  it  is  this  period  of  his 
career  which  is  dealt  with  in  W.  Lang's  first  installment,  (j^rge  Ebers 
discusses  some  inscriptions  discovered  on  the  rocky  island  of  Sehel,  by  Mr. 
Wilbour,  a  well-known  American  who  divides  his  year  between  his  home, 
Paris,  and  Egypt,  passing  the  winter  on  the  Nile,  and  who  is  alwajrs 
ready  to  place  his  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  others  also  occupied  in 
archaeological  research  in  Egypt.  One  inscription  tells  of  a  period  of 
seven  years  when  the  Nile  did  not  overflow  its  banks,  and  a  great  famine 
was  the  consequence — undoubtedly  a  remembrance  of  the  distress  which, 
according  to  the  Bible  story,  Joseph  took  such  wide  precautions  to  g^pple 
with.  Three  other  inscriptions,  however,  refer  to  the  first  cataract  of  the 
Nile.  One  teUs  of  a  king  ordering  a  canal  to  be  made,  another  of  a  king 
passing  safely  through  the  canal,  while  the  third  tells  of  another  king 
who  found  the  opening  so  blocked  with  stones  that  he  ordered  a  new  canal 
to  be  cut,  and  that  he  also  passed  safely  through  it  sailing  up  the  stream. 
The  date  of  the  last  inscription  is  reckoned  to  be  about  B.  o.  1453. 

Die  Oartenlaube.—The  best  things  in  the  parts  of  the  Oartenlaube  to 
hand  are  a  history  of  the  various  styles  of  female  attire  during  the 
present  century,  "Popular  Superstitions,"  R.  Virchow's  *' Reminis- 
cences of  Dr.  Schliemann,"  and  the  story  of  the  Oerman  Christmas 
hymn,  '^Stille  Nacht,  Heilig  Nacht  !"  The  words  of  this  beautiful 
little  hymn,  which  Is  sung  in  Germany  at  Christmas  time  in  every 
church,  school,  and  home,  from  the  palace  to  the  meanest  cottage, 
were  written  by  Joseph  Mohr  (1792-1848),  a  Catholic  priest  of  Salz- 
burg. The  composer  of  the  music  was  Franz  Gruber  (1787-1868),  a 
poor  weaver's  son,  and  himself  only  a  weaver  till  his  eighteenth  year. 
On  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  year  1818,  Mohr,  it  appears,  went  to  his  friend 
Gruber,  and  handed  him  his  little  poem,  with  the  i-equest  that  he 
should  set  it  to  music,  and  the  composer  succeeded  so  quickly  that  Mohr, 
who,  by-the-way,  had  a  fine  tenor  voice,  was  able  to  sing  the  hymn  the 
same  night  in  the  church  at  Obemdorf,  where  Gruber  was  organist.  The 
simple  and  touching  melody,  together  with  the  intelligent  singing  of  the 
author,  produced  a  deep  impression  on  all  present,  and  the  little  hymn 
henceforth  became  a  wanderer  from  land  to  land,  for  Gruber  never  pub- 
lished his  composition.  Here  and  there  in  Salzburg  and  some  parts  of 
Bavaria  it  might  be  heard,  but  it  was  copied  or  mostly  sung  by  ear.  An 
organ-builder  of  Tyrol,  who  had  heard  Mohr  sing  it,  may  have  made  it 
known  in  Tyrol.  However  that  may  be,  shortly  before  Christmas,  in  1833, 
the  Strasser  family  of  musicians,  from  Zillerthal,  visited  Leipzig  and 
sang  the  hymn  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Then  R.  Friese,  of  Dresden,  had 
the  hymn  faithfully  written  down  as  the  singers  rendered  it,  and  Dr. 
Gebhardt  accepted  it  for  the  MusiccU  Friend  of  Youth,  while  Kocher 
followed  with  it  in  his  Zion's  Harp,  A  very  short  time  then  sufficed  to 
spread  the  hymn  all  over  Germany  •  the  Imperial  choir  of  the  cathedral 
at  Berlin  took  special  pains  to  make  It  known,  and  it  became  such  a  favo- 
rite with  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia  that  the  cathedral  choir  had 
to  sing  it  at  the  Imperial  castle  every  Christmas.  The  wonder  is  that  it 
is  still  so  little  known  outside  Germany.  It  is,  however,  included  in  the 
collection  of  hymns  edited  by  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  for  use  in  his  church, 
Bedford  Chapel,  Bloomsbury,  though  there  is  no  mention  of  the  author  or 
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Nordlsk  Tidskrift.— StockbolnL 

Memoirs  and  Impresaiona  from  a  Gtermao 
College.    Otto  Hoppe.         „  ^  ^  »., 

Stanley  and  the  Rearguard.    E.  W.  Dahlgren. 

Childhood  Reminiscences  of  the  Polish  Re- 
bellion.   Tanja  Rajevskl. 

The  Mystery  of  St  Laurentius.    Kr.  Nrrop. 

Henrik  Ibsen's  Latest  Drama:  *'Hedda  Oa- 
bier.'*    GeorgGothe. 

Lieut. -General  Jorgen  Bjelke's  Autobiog- 
raphy.   A  Review.    H.  J.  Huilteldt-Kass. 

Aticient  Folk-Songs  of  Denmark.  A  Review. 
O.  Djur-klow. 

Tilskueren  .—Copenhagen. 

Monrad's  Position  in  1864. 

An  Epic  Poem.     (Concluded.)    V.  Stucken- 

Surgery  in  the  Middle  Ages.    O.  Wancher, 

MD. 
Russia-Finland.    Herman  Bang. 
Nioolaus  Lenan.    Vald.  Vedel. 
A  Letter  from   P.   A.   Heiberg  to  Kamma 

R&hbek 
The  Theatres.    Vilhelm  Mttller. 

SkiUing  Magasin.— Christiania. 

M.  E.  Languard.    (With  portrait.)    O. 
Hindoo  \Vomen.    (Continued  from  No.  13.) 

Kristofer  Janson. 
Napoleon  I.  and  Alexander  L    A.  Raeder. 
English  Art-lovers.    After  Ludovic  Hal  levy. 
Prince     Napoleon.      (With     portrait.)     A. 

Raeder. 
Sonja  Kovalekski.    (With  portrait.)    W.  C. 

Henriklbsen  In  Grimstad.    Henrik  Jaegger. 

The  Regicide,  Count  Adolf  Ribbing.  (From 
Ny  Ilhutrerad  Tidning.)  _ 

The  Civilixatlon  of  the  Redskins.  (From  the 
French. ) 

Theophilus  Hansen.    (With  portrait.) 

The  Man  with  the  Wishing-Wand.  (Con- 
tinued.)   L.  Dietrichson. 

The  Art  of  Weather  Prophecy.  Professor  H. 
Mohn. 

Werotschka.    Anton  Tschechow. 


not  permit  of  more  than  one  short  extract  from  his  concluding  lines, 
which  sound  like  a  warning  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  **  The  world  will 
surely  keep  an  eye  on  what  passes  now  in  Finland.  The  Russificataon  of 
Finland  is  the  Slav  pushing  forward  his  outpost.  Now,  as  always, 
Russia  marches  forward  over  crushed  rights,  and  for  all  the  sorrowft 
already  predicted  for  the  Finnish  people,  no  one,  as  usual,  has  any 
remedy.    It  is  a  poor  sympathy  which  has  no  help  to  offer." 

One  of  the  finest  articles  in  Ur  DragerCs  Kronika  is  certainly  the  review 
of  Berta  von  Suttner*s  book,  **Down  with  the  Arms,"  by  Ellen  Key,  a 
brilliant  essayist  always,  and  in  this  case  especially  so  by  reason  of  her 
sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  book  she  reviews.    The  authoress  of  this 
novel,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  passionate  appeal  against  warfare, 
is  herself  the  daughter  of  an  Austrian  general,  and  though  her  book, 
according  to  Ellen  Key,  possesses  no  literary  merit,  it  may  be  considered 
a  great  work  for  the  stir  it  has  occasioned  in  Oermany— a  stir  somewhat 
similar  to  that  roused  in  America  by  *^ Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"— 4dso  a 
woman's  protest  against  one  of  the  blackest  spots  upon  humanity,  slavery. 
Berta  von  Suttner  contends,  and  makes  her  contention  clear  and  sound  to 
us,  that  war  does  not  exist  outside  ourselves  as  an  unavoidable  natural 
force,  but  is  in  us,  a  part  of  us,  a  relic  of  the  savagery  of  former  days. 
She  tears  to  rags  all  those  fine  phrases  by  which  belligerents  cheat  ihem- 
selves  into  breaking  the  peace — phrases  about  **  The  honor  of  the  nation," 
**  The  sacred  soil  of  our  Fatherland,"  **The  defense  of  our  altars  and  our 
hearths,"  **  The  victory  of  humanity  and  liberty  " — ^phrases  as  generously 
used  by  the  aggressor  as  by  the  attacked.    She  brings  forward  the  inex- 
plicable'contradictions  in  the  appeals  of  the  belligerents  to  the  God  of 
hosts,  and  the  prayers  of  the  women  that  He  must  protect  their  husbands 
and  sons,  and  kill  the  husbands  and  sons  of  other  women  who  are  mean> 
while  praying  similarly.     She  reminds  her  readers  that  the  dream  the 
American  blacksmith,  Elihu  Burritt,  gave  words  to  in  1840,  had  already  in 
1889  been  realized  in  a  World's  Congress,  with  delegates  i^rom  100  peace 
societies  that  are  each  working  to  produce  and  foster  in  the  different 
nations  such  a  feeling  that  war  will  be  rendered  impossible.    *^  The  day 
will  come,"  sa3rs  Berta,  *^when  we  shall  find  that  those  words  old  Holtke 
spake,  and  that  are  so  often  quoted — ^  Eternal  peace  is  a  dream,  and  not  a 
beautiful  dream  either' — were  not  prophetic." 
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Journal  of  the  MiliUry  Service  Institution. 

May. 

Cavalry  in  Virginia  During  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.    Col.  Crowninshield. 

Theory  of  Drift  of  Rifled  Projectiles.  Lieut. 
Whistler.  ,     „ 

Artillery  Difflcultiee  During  the  Next  War. 
Capt.  Chester. 

The  Recent  Indian  Craze.    Capt.  Dougherty. 

The  New  German  Rifle  and  Fire  Regulations. 
Lieut.  Frost  .      .. 

The  Red  River  Dam.    General  Wilson. 

Reprints  and  Translations.  I.  Two  Brigades, 
Capt.  Roemer.  Development  of  Modem 
Artillery,  Capt.  Mostyn.  Decisive  Days 
Before  Leipsic,  Capt.  v.  Bremen.  Fortifi- 
cation, Major  Breton.  Letters  on  Infantry, 
Prince  Kraft  zu  Hohenlohe. 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  United  States 
Army.  The  Adjutant-Oeneral's  Depart- 
ment   Gen.  J.  B.  Try. 

The  United  Service.—BIay. 

The  Measure  of  the  Strength  of  Steel  Armor. 

Lieut.  K.  M.  Weaver. 
Coal    Endurance  of    Her  Majesty *s  Ships. 

Harry  Williams. 
Du  Guay-Trouin,  of  St  Malo.     Alfred  Lee 

Royce,  U.  a  N. 
Attack  Upon  a  Railroad  Train.    Col.  A.  G. 

Brackett 
National  Legislation  Required  on  WeighU 

and  Measures.    John  A.  Grier. 
Reoont  Army   Legislation.      Capt.   Edward 

Field. 
The  Last  Victim  of  the  Gauntlet  H.  Graham, 

U  S.  A, 

Among  Our  Contemporaries.    Edward  Ship- 
pen,  U.  a  N.  ,,  ^  ^, 

Rear-Admtral  T.  H.  Stevens,  U.  S.  N. 


THE   UNITED  SERVICE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  May  number  of  the  UniUd 
Service^  the  military  magazine  published  by  Hamersly  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, is  a  risumi  of  recent  army  legislation  by  Capt.  Edward  Field,  of  the 
Fourth  Artillery.  Capt.  Field  divides  all  legislation  which  affects  the 
army  into  three  heads  -  that  which  benefits  the  enlisted  mian ;  that  which 
benefits  the  commissioned  ofllicer,  and  that  which  benefits  the  service  as  a 
whole.  The  last  Congress,  more  than  any  since  the  war,  has  turned  its 
attention  to  the  army,  and  many  of  its  measures  have  been  timely  and 
salutary.  Provisions  have  been  made  for  the  better  feeding  of  the  army, 
for  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  penal  code,  and  for  the  retiring  of  enlisted  meo 
after  thirty  years*  service.  To  all  these  measures  Capt.  Field  gives  hia 
hearty  approval,  but  is  somewhat  suspicious  of  the  new  law  which  al- 
lows an  enlisted  recruit  to  resign  after  one  year's  service  if  he  is  discon- 
tented with  his  condition.  He  thinks  that  recruits  go  into  the  service  with 
their  eyes  open,  and  hence  should  be  prepared  to  stand  by  their  contracts. 
Capt.  Field  has  little  patience  with  the  Service  and  Dependent  Fensiao 
Bill.  *^  Probably  every  really  deserving  man  was  pensioned  years  ago,** 
he  thinks,  and  this  measure  is  "  generally  recognised  as  politics  pure  and 
simple.'' 

The  measures  benefiting  the  commissioned  officer  are  one  fixing  lineal 
promotion  from  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  one  prescribing  examina- 
tions for  promotion,  and  one  opening  the  retired  list  All  these  the  writer 
thinks  are  good.  Laws  affecting  the  good  of  the  service  at  large  are  ao 
increase  in  the  number  of  officers  detailed  to  colleges,  appropriations  for 
coast  and  harbor  defense,  which,  the  writer  thinks,  are  as  good  as  ooold 
be  expected,  a  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  large  post  at  PlatU- 
burg,  the  reorganization  of  the  Signal  Corps,  and  the  transfer  of  tbe 
Weather  Bureau,  and  the  creation  of  the  offices  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  and  of  the  Navy,  the  last  measure  **  filling  a  long-felt  want** 
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BRITISH. 

United  Service  Magasine. 

<3eoeral  Sherman.  I.  Gen.Viscount  Wolaeley. 
The  British  Army  in  India.   How  To  Improve 

it    Colonel  M.  J.  KinK-Harman. 
Fallacies  Respecting  Ck)aling  Stations.   Beas 

Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb. 
British  Oatposts  on  Actual  Battlefields.   Col. 

one]  Cooper  King. 
Our  French  Contemporariea       Colonel  J. 

Graham. 
France  and  Germany,  or  1806  Tersus  1870-1— 

A  Contrast.  H.  Col.  O.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.L 
Teu^cal  Guides  for  the  Cavalry  Division.  By 

Captain  O.  F.  Leverson. 
The  ttecruiting  Question,    n.    By  Colonel  J. 

W.  KnoUys.  ,     . 

The  Naval  Exhibition,  1891.      Admiral  Sir 

George  Elliott,  K.  C.  a 


FRENCH. 
Journal  des  Sciences  Militaires. 

Service  and  Instruction  in  the  Army,  LXIV.— 

LXXL 
The  Great  Questions  of  the  Day,  VI.— VUL 

Commandant  Nigote. 
Pace  (m  the  March.    Colonel  Lef  dvre. 
.J6na  and   Mars-la-Tour— A  Military  Study. 

Commandant  Bonnet  des  Tuves. 
The  Campaign  of  1814:   The  Cavalry  of  the 

Allied  Armies.    From  Documents  iu   the 

Imperial  Archives  at  Vienna.  (Continued.) 

Commandant  Weil. 
R6Ie  and    Employment  of    Artillery  with 

Smokeless  Powder. 
The  War  of  Masses.    Strategical  Preparation 

of  Decisive  Actions. —1870  (Continued. ) 
Souvenirs  of  the  Turkish  Campaign.    Kylna. 
Retreat  of  Lang-Son.    Captain  C^arteron. 

Revue  Maritime  et  Colonlale. 

lYotes  on  the  Bar  of  Kotonou— From  Observa- 
tions from  May  to  October,  1890.  Lieut. 
Malo-Lefebvre. 

Operations  carried  out  in  Raising  the  Three- 
Masted  CJollier  La  Federation,    (Illus.) 

Natural  History  of  the  Sardine. 

Historical  Studies  on  the  War  Navy  of 
France:  The  Naval  Industrial  War  under 
the  Ministry  of  J6rdme  de  Pontchartraio. 
(Continued.) 

The  War  Navies  of  Antiquity  and  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  (Continued.)  Rear-Admiral 
Serre. 

Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  Eco- 
nomical Oiling  of  Machinery.  (Illus.)  G. 
Fontaine. 

Organization  and  Working  of  Foreign  Minia- 
tries  of  Marine. 

Revue  du  Genie  Militaire. 

Reports  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  report  on  objects,  products, 
apparatus,  and  processes  oi  interest  to  the 
Army  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1889. 
(Continued.)  Military  Constructions  and 
Railways;  90 figs. 

The  Organization  and  Training  of  Swiss  Gar- 
rison  Troops. 

The  Annapolis  Armor-plate  Trials.     (Illus.) 

Captain  B&rulUer's  Drawbridge.    CQlus.) 

Revue  Militaire  de  TEtranger. 

German  Military  Unity. 
Russian  Regulations  of  October  aoth,  1890,  for 
dealing  with  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  the 

The  Austro-Hungarlan  Garrison  Artillery. 
Military  Intelligence. 

La  Spectateur  Militaire. 

The  Promotion  of  Sub-Lieutenants.     Noel 

Deamaysons. 
The  Armament  and  Tactics  of  the  Greeks 

Before  Troy.    Jules  de  la  Chauvelays. 
The  Annuariee  of  the  French  Army,  1819-1890. 

(Continued.)    C.  Boissonnet. 
The  True  Kind  of  Field  Fortification.    L. 

Brun. 
Tactics  of  the  Thirteenth  (Century. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  MILITARY  SERVICE  INSTITUTION. 

While  this  magazine,  being  intended  for  army  men,  is  to  a  great  extent 
technical  in  matter  and  form,  it  yet  contains  a  good  deal  that  is  of  general 
interest.  In  another  column  will  be  found  a  brief  account  of  General  Wil- 
son^s  description  in  the  May  number,  of  the  building  of  the  Red  River  Dam. 
In  addition  to  this,  one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  is  a  long  extract 
from  a  letter  concerning  the  ^^  Recent  Indian  Craze,^  written  by  Oapt.  W» 
E.  Dougherty,  of  the  First  Infantry.  The  writer  states  that  according  to 
Oen.  Miles'  opinion  the  late  hostile  manifestations  were  due  to  a  general  con- 
spiracy instigated  by  the  Mormons,  and  which  spread  among  many  tribes. 
Capt.  Dougherty  was  much  impressed  by  the  great  advance  made  by  the  In- 
dians in  recent  years  in  point  of  military  training,  and  he  thinks  that  if  a 
majority  of  the  Indians  had  been  in  favor  of  war,  Uie  destruction  of  United 
States  troops  would  have  been  complete.  "  Of  course,  their  loss  would 
have  been  great,  but  ours  would  have  been  total,**  he  says. 


BRITISH. 

Oolonel  Xingf-Harman,  tn  an  article  on  the  British  army  in  India  which 
appears  in  the  United  Service  Magazine^  demands  the  constitution  of  a 
separate  army  for  India,  which  should  be  slightly  increased  in  numbers, 
which  could  be  kept  up  to  full  strength  by  annual  drafts  of  men  on  long 
service.  Rear-Admiral  Ck>lomb  writes  on  some  "Fallacies  Respecting 
Ck)aling  Stations ; "  because  the  fleet  cannot  do  without  them  it  has  sud* 
denly  been  assumed  that  they  could  exist  without  the  fleet.  The  military 
protection  of  trade,  he  points  out,  at  such  a  coaling  station  as  Aden,  is 
wholly  the  business  of  the  war-ships,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  strong- 
holds of  any  kind.  Colonel  Cooper  King,  in  a  copiously  illustrated  paper, 
describes  British  outposts  on  battlefields  in  Egypt,  Burmah,  and  Sikkim. 
Colonel  MaUeson  tells  the  story  of  the  collapse  of  Prussia  after  the  battle 
of  Jena,  apparently  with  a  view  of  encouraging  France  to  believe  that  if 
she  can  produce  a  military  genius,  and  deal  Germany  the  flrst  knock-down 
blow,  she  may  confidently  expect  to  repeat  the  First  Napoleon's  march  on 
Berlin.  Colonel  Knollys  discusses  the  interminable  recruiting  question, 
advocating  the  introduction  of  improvements,  which  would  cost  a  g^reat 
deal  more  money,  but  would,  he  claims,  bring  about  a  saving  in  deferred  pay 
in  hospitaling,  in  invaliding,  and  in  crime  and  prison.  He  would  add 
£800,000  a  year  to  the  estimates,  in  order  to  give  every  soldier  three  good 
meals  a  day.  Admiral  Elliot  describes  the  Royal  Naval  Exhibition  at 
Chelsea  in  a  paper  which  is  illustrated  with  a  diagram  of  the  grounds. 


FRENCH.     • 

In  the  'J^wmal.  des  Sciences  Militaires^  Commandant  Nigote  In  '*  The 
Great  Questions  of  the  Day,"  analyzes  the  effect  which  the  introduction  of 
smokeless  powder  is  likely  to  have  on  the  human  element.  From  statistics 
compiled  in  Germany,  it  appears  that  250  bullets  were  fired  to  each  French- 
man struck  in  the  war  of  1870-71.  Doubtless  this  large  expenditure  was  in 
part  due  to  the  German  rifle  being  inferior  to  the  Cha8sep6t ;  but  after 
making  every  allowance  it  inevitably  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  even  the 
best  troops,  with  the  moral  advantage  aU  on  their  side,  fire  without  aim- 
ing. A  still  more  striking  evidence  of  the  effect  of  excitement,  agg^vated 
probably  by  want  of  training,  is  related  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  where 
no  less  than  24,000  rifles  are  stated  to  have  been  left  on  the  field,  of  which 
only  one-quarter  were  found  on  examination  to  be  properly  loaded.  One- 
half  were  loaded  with  two  cartridges ;  several  had  three,  four,  and  more 
bullets,  and  in  one  rifle  no  less  than  twenty-two  charges  were  f  otmd  in  the 
barrel.  Given  bad  cape  and  powder,  however,  these  facts,  if  true,  would 
not  have  quite  the  full  significance  which  Col6nel  Nigote  seems  to  attach 
to  them.  In  any  case,  it  may  be  accepted  as  indisputable  that  the  majority 
of  soldiers  fire  away  their  ammunition  without  aiming ;  but  if  these  same 
men  can  be  placed  under  cover,  in  a  position  whence  they  can  see  the 
enemy— knowing  that  he  is  unable  to  discover  the  origin  of  their  fire,  and 
consequently  is  incapable  of  replying  to  it— they  will  regain  all  their  sang* 
froid^  and  their  confidence  will  become  all  the  more  absolute  as  they  note 
the  effect  of  their  fire  on  the  discomfited  adversary.  "  In  battle,"  says 
De  Goltz,  **the  old  rule  always  applies,  that  each  side  is  frightened  of  the 
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La  Marine  Pranyaise. 

M.  Barbey's  Fantastic  Statement  of  the  Con- 
dition of  the  French  Navy. 

French  Interests  in  the  Mekong  Valley. 

The  Projet  de  loi  on  the  Maritime  Inscription. 

Three  Letters  of  the  Late  Admiral  Aube  on 
the  Defense  of  Naval  Ports  an  1  Submarine 
Boats. 

The  Navy  and  Colonial  Troops. 

MlsceUaneouB  Farac^raphs. 

GERMAN. 

Internationale  Revue  Ober  die  gresammten 
Armeen  und  Flotten. 

Germany— A  Pattern  Horse-bit  GHus.)  The 
Gruson  Gunnery  Experiments,  1890.  (Con- 
tinued.) 

Austria— Smolcolen  Powder,  C^.  Barricade 
Fights  at  Sea. 

Italy— A  Military  Glance  on  the  Italian  Colo- 
nial System  of  Eritrea.  Italian  Corre- 
spondence by  Pellegrino. 

France  — The  Defense  of  States— Fortifica- 
tions from  the  Strategical  Point  of  View. 

Swltserland— The  Military  Budget  for  1891. 

Neue  Militarische  Blatter. 

On  the  Practical  Utility  of  the  Study  of  Mill- 
tanr  History.    H.    C>aptain  von  Mealier. 

The  Russian  Cavalry  KancBuvres  in  Vulhynia 
in  1890. 

On  the  Use  of  Cover  in  carrying  out  an 
Attack.    Captain  von  Dechend. 

"Wolfram  Projectiles  for  Small-arms. 

Last  Year's  Training  of  the  Russian  Militia. 
(Opoltscbenie. ) 

The  First  Bavarian  Corps  and  the  22nd  In- 
fantry Division  at  the  Advance  and  Capture 
of  Orlean.s,  1870. 

Davbook  of  the  Hessian  (General  Staff  during 
the  Campaign  of  1702,  in  the  Champagne 
and  on  the  Maine.    VI.    Captain  Decnend. 

Contributions  from  Military  History  towuds 
tue  Correct  Appreciation  of  Neutrality. 

AUSTRIAN. 

Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  det  See- 

wesens. 

On  Seamarks.     GHus.)     Freiherr  von  Kou- 

delka. 
The  Howell  Automobile  Torpedo.    (Illus.) 
The  Deep-sea  Expedition  of  H.  M.  S.  Pola  in 

1800. 
The  Treatment  of  Persons  Suffering  from 
Drowning,    Suffocation,    Frostbites,   Sun- 
strokes, etc.    Dr.  A.  Plummert,  R.  N. 
The  Latest  Marine  Surveying  Expeditions 
Electric  Signal  Apparatus  invented  by   G. 
Conz,  of  Hambwg.    (Illus.> 

ITALIAN. 

Rivitta  Marittlma. 

Deep-sea  Sounding  Apparatus  Employed  in 
the  Surveys  of  the  Washington,  (28  figs.) 
Rear-Admiral  Magnaghi. 

The  Electric  Light  on  Board  Ships  of  the 
ItcUianNavy.CContinued.)  13  colored  plates. 
LieutMiant  Pouchain. 

Modem  Naval  Tactics.  (Continued.)  Lieu- 
tenant Ronca. 

Non-combatants  on  Board  Ships  of  War. 
Dante  Parenti. 

The  Fiske  Range-Finder.    (Illus.) 

The  Engines  of  the  French  Normaod  TVnrpedo- 
boats. 

Rivista  di  Artiglieria  e  Qenio. 

Alluminium  and  iis  Alloys.  Notes  and  Ex- 
periments. 

On  the  Employment  of  Traction  Engines  in 
Fortresses,  (ft  platei.)  CiHptain  P.  Mirandoli, 
R.E 

The  Old  and  New  Instructions  for  Cavalry  and 
ArtiUerv.    Captain  C.  Siracusa,  R.  A. 

General  (Considerations  on  the  March  of  Ar- 
tillery Parks  and  on  the  Replenisiunent  of 
Munitions. 

The  New  English  Rifle  and  Its  Defects. 

Portable  Metallic  Bridges  on  the  Henry  and 
Seyrig  Systems.    GHus.) 

Appliances  for  Lessening  the  Recoil  of  Guns. 
alius.) 


other.  The  side  which  is  the  first  to  subdue  this  feeling  and  masten  tfas 
situation,  that  side  will  conquer ;  for  that  power  which  animates  the  heart 
and  fills  it — whether  with  fear  and  ungiiigh  or  with  proud  oonfidence— is 
superior  to  all  others.''  This  phrase,  written  many  years  ago,  would  atanort 
appear  prophetic  of  the  condition  of  two  adyersaries  mtAin^  uae  of  smoke- 
less powdei'.  The  first  who  discoyers  the  other  and  can  use  bis  weapon 
under  the  full  persuasion  that  his  adyersary  will  be  unable  to  reply,  is  he 
not  in  the  most  favorable  position  to  subdue  the  feeling  of  fear  and  to 
regain  all  his  moral  energy  ;  whilst  his  adversary,  on  the  contrary,  kbon 
under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  ?  This  faculty  of  being  able  to 
oppose  a  barrier  to  the  emotion  which  occaBionally  seizes  the  bravest^  and 
turns  victories  into  defeats,  is  perhaps  therefore  the  most  remarkable 
characteristic  of  the  new  powder,  and  the  one  which  should  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention  from  tacticians,  since  it  represents  mortrf 
force.  Colonel  Nigote  considers  that  the  present  system  of  g^narding 
encampments  is  no  longer  adequate,  and  that  it  will  have  to  be  eotireiy 
remodeled.  He  also  makes  some  suggestions  on  the  beet  method  of  pmhiiig 
troops  rapidly  forward  either  on  cars  or  on  cycles. 

In  Le  SpectiUeur  MUitaire^  H.  L.  Brun  points  out  that  nntQ  quite  r»- 
oent  years  no  weapons  possessed  sufficient  destructive  power  to  prevent 
two  ixxlies  of  determined  troops  from  closing  and  from  coming  to  hand  to 
hand  encounters,  and  that  consequently  the  bravery  of  the  troops  advan- 
cing to  the  attack  somewhat  fairly  counterbalanced  the  technical  ad\aD- 
tages  supposed  to  belong  to  the  defense.  This  quasi  equilibrum  between 
the  attack  and  the  defense  has  now,  however,  entirely  vanished  owing  to 
the  immense  superiority  conferred  on  the  defense  by  modem  weapons,  and 
it  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  urgency  to  seek  for  a  solution  which  shall 
restore  in  some  measure  the  balance  to  the  side  of  the  attack.  All  military 
writers  are  agreed  that  the  introduction  of  the  magazine  rifle  and  of 
smokeless  powder  makes  the  old  forms  of  attack  impossible,  but  there  is  no 
sort  of  agreement  as  to  how  they  should  be  replaced.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment two  forms  of  attack  are  being  hotly  discussed.  The  partisans  of  the 
first,  who  affect  to  pooh-pooh  the  generally  admitted  advantages  of  the 
defense,  believe  that  a  determined  advance  will  always  tend  to  destroy 
the  morale  of  the  defense,  and  advocate  that  the  attack  should  therefore 
be  pushed  forward  without  pausing  to  fire  a  shot.  Those  of  the  second 
fully  admit  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  attack  labors,  uid  recom- 
mend that  the  advance  should  be  made  imder  cover  either  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  ground  or  of  entrenchments,  up  to  within  a  certain  distance 
of  the  enemy,  when  further  progress  must  necessarily  be  made  in  the  open. 
Against  the  first  plan  M.  Brun  urges  that  the  emotions  likely  to  be  ex- 
perienced by  the  troops  acting  on  the  defensive  are  purely  imaginary ;  that 
they  will  be  nt7,  or  almost  nil — since  the  assailants  abstain  from  firing,  and 
their  artillery  must  cease  as  soon  as  they  reach  close  quarters— whilst 
their  morcde  will  be  raised  by  seeing  the  havoc  caused  by  their  rifle  fire.  In 
regard  to  the  second  plan,  he  asks  how  an  army  is  to  entrench  itself  within 
rifie  range  of  an  enemy  who  has  already  made  every  preparation  for  de- 
fending his  position;  or,  if  the  possibility  is  conceded,  how  the  intervoiing 
space  still  existing  between  the  two  adverseries  is  to  be  passed  over  by  the 
attack.  After  fully  discussing  both  plans,  he  expresses  the  decided  opinion 
that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  a  position  properly  held  by  disciplined 
troops  armed  with  magazine  rifies  cannot  be  earned  by  direct  asaolt, 
even  if  the  assailants  only  expose  themselves  within  the  last  200  or  dOO 
yards.  He  considers,  then,  that  the  equilibrium  can  only  be  restored  by 
designing  some  method  for  covering  the  advance  of  the  attack  with  port- 
able armor  ;  probably  in  the  form  of  light  shields,  which  could  be  carried 
by  stout  men  in  front  of  the  attacking  line  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
Jin  de  siide  sandwich-man  carries  his  advertisements.  The  idea  is  not  al- 
together novel,  for  it  was  mooted  some  twenty  years  ago  by  Colonel  GoeK>» 
and  has  attracted  more  attention  in  Russia  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  The  shields,  each  6  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  3  in.,  if  made  of  chrome  steel, 
nickel,  or  some  alloy  of  aluminium,  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  44  deg.,  could 
probably  be  made  quite  capable  of  defiecting  rifio  bullets  at  a  weight  little 
in  excess  of  801b.,  which  would  not  be  too  heavy  to  admit  of  their  being 
carried,  as  suggested,  over  moderate  distances.  About  500  shields  would 
be  sufficient  for  an  army  corps  ;  the  men  selected  to  carry  them  sboold  be 
conveyed  on  cars  and  be  especially  moved  to  the  positions  where  their  ser- 
vices are  required.  Of  course  their  employment  would  not  supersede  thft 
necessity  for  taking  every  advantage  of  cover,  natural  or  artifidaL 
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POETRY. 

The  Century  Magaxine. — May. 

Illusions.    Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 

Poetry.    Q.  C.  Auriuger. 

Of  One  We  Love  or  Hate.    Maurice  Francis 

Ballad  of  an  Old  Pine.  John  H.  Boner. 
In  Disi^ise.  Frances  Louise  Bushnell. 
A  Heady  Maid.    Louise  Morgan  Sill. 

Scribner's  Magasine.— May. 

From   the   Hungarian.      Duncan  Campbell 

Scott. 
As  to  Spring.     Edward  S.  Martin. 
To  the  Dewy  Wind-Flower.     Louise  Imogen 

Ouiney. 
Dream-Poetry.    Bessie  A.  Ficklen. 

Harper's  Magazine.— May. 

Mortality.    W.  D.  Howells. 

Golden  Bubbles.    Robert  Bums  Wilson. 

The  Chautauquan.— May. 

Poesie.    O.  F.  Emerson. 

When  Lilacs  Bloom.    Jessie  F.  O'Donnell. 

Cosmopolitan.— May. 

Spring  Song.    Frank  Dempster  Sherman, 
llie  Flight  of  Joy.    John  Vance  Cheney. 

The  New  England  Magazine. —May. 

Farmer  Morrison *8  Wife.  Kate  Putnam  Os- 
good. 

Bird  of  the  Oreening  Bough.  Clinton  Seal- 
lard. 

An  April  Sketch.  A  May  Sketch  Catherine 
Thayer 

The  Ways  of  Life.  W.  P.  Dole. 

Belford't  Magazine.— May. 

Overtones.    W.  O.  van  Tassel  Sutphen. 
The  Sidewinder.    C.  F.  Lummis 
Apportionment.    Florence  L.  Snow. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.— May. 

Poems  by  Charles  Ltlders.    The  Singer  and 
His  Song,  The  Footprint  and  the  Transfor 
ination. 

Absence*.     Owen  Wister. 

A  Blossom  from  the  Hague.  William  E.  S. 
Fale«. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.— May 

The  Last  Bowstrings.    Edward  Lucas  White. 
The  Ideal.    Florence  Earle  Coates. 
Goethe's  Key  to  Faust.     (Second   paper ) 
William  P.  Andrews. 

The  Overland  Monthly.— May. 

Where  She  Lies  Dead.    Ella  Higginson. 
Th«*  Sleeping  Sea.    Isaac  O.  Rankin. 
A  Dream  City.    Walter  Kelley 
Some  Books  of  Verse. 

Poet-Lore.  ^May. 

Shakespearian  Qualities  of  ''  A  King  and  No 

King.'      L.  M.  Griffiths. 
Fairy-Lore:   "Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

Ethel  G.  Skeat. 
Miranda  and  Ferdinand;  Caliban  and  Ariel. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe. 
Hamlet  as  a  Solar  Myth.   Dr.  Sinclair  Komer. 

Argosy.— May. 
The  Church  Garden.    Christian  Burke. 

English  Illustrated.— May. 
The  Voice  of  Spring.    Lewis  Morris. 

Good  Words.- May. 

The  Mail  Cart.    H.  Johnston. 

The  Bridge  of  the  Hundred  Spans.  O.  Parker. 

Longman.— May. 

A  Theory.    May  Kendall. 
The  WaD  Paper.    E.  Oosse. 

Murray.— May 
Spring  Thoughts.    Renneil  Rodd. 


POETRY   IN   THE  MAGAZINES. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  contributes  to  Harper's  the  foll6wing  brief  poem  oa 
Morality  : 

How  many  times  have  I  lain  down  at  night, 

And  longed  to  fall  into  that  gulf  of  sleep, 

Whose  dreamless  deep  , 

Is  haunted  by  no  memory  of 

The  weary  world  above  ; 

And  thought  myself  most  miserable  that  I 

Must  impotently  lie 

So  long  upon  the  brink 

Without  the  power  to  sink 

Into  that  nothingness,  and  neither  feel  nor  think  I 

How  many  times,  when  day  brought  back  the  light 

After  the  merciful  oblivion 

Of  such  imbroken  slumber. 

And  once  again  began  to  cumber 

My  aoul  with  her  forgotten  cares  and  sorrows, 

And  show  in  long  perspective  the  gray  morrows, 

Stretching  monotonously  on. 

Forever  narrowing  but  never  done, 

Have  I  not  loathed  to  live  again  and  said, 

It  would  have  been  far  better  to  be  dead, 

And  yet  somehow,  I  know  not  why. 

Remained  afraid  to  die  I 


The  following  poem  on  ^*The  Singer  and  His  Song,'*  taken  from  Lippin-- 
cotVsj  is  by  the  late  Charles  Liiders  : 

'Tis  said  the  muse  hath  no  true  lovers  now— 

That  men  are  grown  too  wise  to  waste  their  days 

Following  afar  each  idle  wind  that  strays 

0*er  Helicon  from  high  Parnassus*  brow. 

*' We  have  enough  of  song,  "men  say,  "and  thou, 

O  poet,  need^st  no  longer  seek  the  haze 

Of  purple  Dreamland,  but  in  common  ways 

Must  walk  uncrowned,  though  false  to  oath  and  vow.** 

Perchance,  perchance,  yet,  haply,  should  there  come 

One  whose  strong  soul  burned  high  with  steadfast  flame — 

A  singer  mindful  only  of  his  song— 

A  widespread  hush  would  tell  of  tongues  struck  dumb, 

Of  glad  ears  listening,  till  at  last  his  name 

Burst  from  the  bosom  of  Earth  s  mighty  throng. 


"Illusions"  by  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  in  the  Century  for  May,  is 
poetry  of  the  higher  order , 

Go  stand  at  night  upon  an  ocean  craft 
And  watch  the  folds  of  its  imperial  train 
Catching  in  fleecy  foam  a  thousand  glows — 
A  miracle  of  fire  unquenched  by  sea. 
There  in  bewildering  turbulence  of  change 
Whirls  the  whole  firmament,  till  as  you  gaze» 
All  else  unseen,  it  is  as  heaven  itself 
Had  lost  its  poise,  and  each  unanctiored  star 
In  phantom  haste  fiees  to  the  horizon  line. 

What  dupes  we  are  of  the  deceiving  eye  I 
How  many  a  light  men  wonderingly  acclaim. 
Is  but  the  phosphor  of  the  path  Life  makes 
With  its  own  motion,  while  above,  forgot, 
Sweep  on  serene  the  old  uneuvious  stars  I 
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THE  RE^IEIV  OF  REVIEWS. 


ART  TOPICS. 

Magaxine  of  Art.— (American.)— May. 

Jephthah*B  Daughter.    By  Sir  J.  E.  MiUais. 

Benjamin  Constant  (HIus.)  J.  Murray  Tern- 
pleton. 

The  Crucifixion  In  Celtic  Art.  (illus.)  J. 
Romilly  Allen,  F.  S.  A. 

Jean-Louis- Ernest  Meissonier.  (.lUus.)  Wal- 
ter Armstrong. 

The  Modem  School  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture,   alius  )    Claude  Phillips. 

The  Art  Amateur.— May 

An  Art  Student's  floliday  Abroad.  U.  Hol- 
land. 

Our  Art  Schools.  V  Chicago— The  Art  In- 
stitute.   By  Ernest  Knaufft 

Figures  in  Dresden  Style,  ^y  Emma  Hay- 
wood 

The  National  Academy  Exhibition,    alius.) 

•*Smnmer  "    By  T.  w.  Dewing 
*  A  Girl  in  Rose. "    By  Will  H.  Low. 

The  Art  Interchange.— May 
Off  the  Beaten  Track  in  Normandy.    aUus.) 


I. 


Magazine  of  Art.— (English.) 

**Glad  Spring.  '    George  Welherbee,  R 

Etched  by  J  Dobie. 
^he  Royal  Academy,  1801.    aUus.)    M.  H. 

Spielmann. 
Berkeley  Castle.    (Illus.)    Percy  Fitzgerald. 
The  Myth  ot  the  Nightingale  on  Greek  Vase* 

Paintings.    (IHus.)    Miss  J.  E.  Harrison. 
**  The  International  Shakespeare. ' '    (Illus  ) 
The  Royal  Holloway  Ck>llege  Picture -Gaiiery. 

alius.)    Walter  Shaw  Sparrow. 
:Hokusai :  A  Study,    (iilus  )    S.  Ring. 
The  French   Revival  of  Etching.     aHus.) 

Frederick  Wedmore. 

Art  Journal. 

"The  Twenty-ninth  of  May. "   Etching  by  J. 

Dobie,  after  C.  W.  Bartlett. 
Emmanuel  Fremiet.    (Illus.)    R.  A  M.  Ste- 

venscn. 
Private  Collections.    L— John  Alrd^s.    (With 

portrait  and  illus.) 
Table  Decorations.    (Ulus.)    Rosa  C.Gill 
The  Pilgrim  s  Way.    (Illus  )    Mrs.  H.  Ady. 
Summer  Exhibitions.    (Illus.) 

Portfolio 

**The  Hop-Gatherer. '*  Etching  by  C.  O. 
Murray,  after  T  Uwins. 

Elizabeth  Louise  Vigee  Lebrun.  (Illus.)  So- 
phia Beale. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  France. 
—V     alius.)    P.  G.  Hamerton. 

Mr  Varley's  Pictures  from  Japan.  (Illus.) 
A.  H.  (Church. 


Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts. 

Decorative  Art  in  Old  Paris.    IV     M.  A.  de 

Champeaux. 
Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquidre.    M.  Schefer. 
New   Acquisitions  at  the  Louvre.     M.    G 

Schlumjperger.    Louis  Couragod. 
Antoine  Pesne.    Paul  Seidel 
Oharles  Keene.    Claude  Phillips. 

Century  Magazine. 

Exhibition  of  Artists  Scraps  and  Sketches. 
(Illus  )    W.  L.  Eraser. 

The  Chautauquan— May. 
The  Artist  Meissonier.    By  Mrs.  C.  R.  Corson. 

Nineteenth   Century. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers.    P. 
Seymour  Haden. 

Girrs  Own  Paper. 
A  Ladies'  Studio  ai  Paris. 

Atalanta. 

W.    B.    Richmond,  A.    R   A.    aHus.)     W. 
lYaeger. 

New  Review 
The  Ideals  of  Art.    W.  Holman  Hunt. 

Strand— 4pril. 
Pictures  with  Histories,  ((^niinued.)  (lUus.) 


Mr.  O.  F.  Emerson  has  the  f ollowuig  lines  on  '^  Poesie  ^  in  the  (Tfcawtov- 
quart  for  May  : 

The  breath  of  mom,  the  glitter  of  the  dew, 
The  play  of  color  in  the  sky,  first  seen 
When  in  the  east  the  glinmier  and  the  sheen 

O'er  the  black  robe  of  night  the  stars  pursue, 

Before  the  rising  day-god  peeps  anew 

In  triumph— these  alone  are  not,  I  ween. 
Thy  only  charms,  the  love  of  which,  O  Queen 

Of  Beauty,  does  thy  votaries  imbue. 

But  thou  dost  give  withal  the  seeing  eye 

That  looks  beneath  the  outward  show  of  things ; 
The  quicker  sense  for  truth  that  shall  outlast ; 
The  mind  that  grasps  the  future  and  the  past 
And  from  the  hidden  hoard  of  wisdom  brings 
The  hope,  the  trust,  the  faith  that  in  them  lie. 


ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Magaziixe  of  Art  (English). — This  month,  of  course,  the  various  aeries  of 
articles  on  the  Sunmier  Exhibitions  iii»  England  are  b^^un.  Mr.  Spiel- 
mann thinks  the  exhibitions  this  year  will  lose  much  of  their  brillianoe  ow- 
ing to  the  continued  fogs  and  the  long  winter.  He  deplores,  too,  that  the 
Academy  has  not  yet  accepted  the  reform  of  limiting  to  two  the  number  of 
works  which  may  be  submitted  by  each  artist  for  the  approval  of  the  sel- 
ecting committee.  The  pictures  reproduced  are  **  Professor  Huxley,"  by 
the  Hon.  John  Collier ;  *^  Don  Quixote  s  Niece  and  Housekeeper,"  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert;  and  *' Still  Evening,"  by  W.  B.  Leader.  Walter  Shaw- 
Sparrow  has  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Art  Treasures  of  Holloway  Col- 
lege, and  S.  Bing  contributes  the  first  part  of  an  interesting  study  of 
Hokusai,  the  Japanese  artist. 

Portfolio.—*''-  The  Hop  Gkitherer,'-  which  is  the  subject  of  the  frontispiece, 
hangs  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Uwins,  the  painter  of  ity  was 
bom  in  1782,  and  his  picture,  a  water-color  drawing,  was  exhibited  in  181S. 
When  the  artist  was  forty-two  years  of  age  he  went  to  Italy  and  studied 
there  for  seven  years,  and  meanwhile  was  almost  forgotten  in  ^igUuxL 
When  he  returned,  however,  he  began  to  exhibit  oil-paintings,  and  was 
soon  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  six  years  afterwards 
an  Academician.  Later  he  became  Librarian,  Surveyor  of  the  Queen*s 
Pictures,  and  eventually  Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery,  dying  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five.  The  interesting  article  on  Madame  Vig^  Le  Bnm  is  ooo- 
tinued.  Her  great  forte  seems  to  have  been  her  happy  power  of  posing  her 
models.  She  was  in  perfect  sympathy  with  them.  Her  ideal  of  good  work 
was  finish  ;  she  never  left  a  picture  till  she  felt  she  could  finish  it  no  more. 
A  great  deal  of  her  success  was  due  to  her  industry  too ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  academies  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  seem  to  have  been  more 
just  to  women  than  is  the  nineteenth.  Rosa  Bonheur  has  not  yet  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  would  probably  not  have  been 
dicorie  but  for  the  graceful  thoughtf ulness  of  the  ex-Empress. 

Art  Jottrnct/.  — This  month  a  series  of  articles  on  the  "Private  Art 
Ck>llections  of  London  ^  is  inaugurated  with  an  account  of  the  collection  of 
Mr.  John  Aird,  M.P.,  of  Hyde  Park  Terrace.  Instead  of  giving  pictures 
to  be  exhibited  at  the  galleries,  Mr.  Raven  Hill  has  made  a  series  of 
sketches  of  artists  at  work  on  their  canvases,  and  it  is  proposed  to  continue 
the  plan  from  month  to  month.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  attitudes  of 
the  difiTerent  artists  at  their  work.  Mr.  Marcus  Stone  sits  ;  the  others— Sir 
F.  Leighton,  Mr.  Luke  Fildes,  Mr.  David  Murray,  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  and 
Mr.  Chevallier  Tayler— seem  to  prefer  standing. 

Mr.  F.  Seymour  Haden,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  the 
Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  thus  concludes :  "  No  sooner  had  we  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  the  outer  world  in  the  revival  of  ^etching,'  and  in 
thus  popularising  the  term,  than  the  shop  windows  became  filled  by  huge 
sheets  of  paper  which,  except  that  the  etching  process  had  been  expended 
upon  them,  were  neither  original  nor,  in  any  legitimate  sense,  etchings 
at  all.  It  is  on  these  things  that  the  popular  taste  has  been  educated. 
The  bigger  the  thing,  the  better  and  gpreater  the  price  asked  for  it.  It 
has  taken  us  years  to  expose  this  error,  and  to  show  that  it  is  quality 
not  quantity  which  makes  a  ^  work  of  art.^ " 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 


A  POET'S  VISION  OF  A  SOCIALIST  MILLENNIUM. 


Tis  a  poet  who  was  sent 
For  a  bad  world's  punishment. 
By  compelling  us  to  see 
Oolden  glimpses  of  To  Be. 

—Lowell's  *'  Ghost  Seer.*' 

"  News  from  Nowhere  "  is  the  "'ery  latest  description  of 
that  "dear  and  future  vision  that  eager  hearts  expect," 
and  of  which  all  the  seers  of  all  the  ages  have  dreamed 
and  song,  in  verse  and  prose,  since  "  I,  John,  saw  the 
Holj  City,  New  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out 
of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband." 
Mr.  William  Morris,  socialist  and  seer,  poet  and  romancer, 
gives  us,  in  this  shilling  pamphlet  of  238  pages,  his  apo- 
calypse. It  differs,  no  doubt,  somewhat  from  the  visions 
of  Patmos.  In  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  which 
St.  John  saw  when  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  had 
passed  away,  the  city  bad  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of 
the  moon,  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten 
it.  That  conscious  presence  of  the  Lord  Qod  Almighty, 
without  which,  to  the  apostle,  even  the  New  Jerusalem 
would  have  been  dark  and  hideous  as  an  empty  eye-socket, 
is  absent  from  Mr.  Morris*  dream.  Neither  does  he  pro- 
claim victory  over  death.  But,  allowing  for  these  things, 
**  News  from  Nowhere  "  reads  like  a  far-off  echo,  material- 
ized and  broken,  of  the  immortal  words  : 

"  And  I  heard  a  voice  out  of  heaven,  saying.  Behold  the 
tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with 
them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  Qod  himself  shall 
be  with  them,  and  be  their  Grod.  And  Qod  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be 
any  more  pain,  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away. 
And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said,  Behold,  I  make  all 
things  new.** 

Mr.  Morris  long  ago  sang  of  the  Earthly  Paradise  in 
melodious  verse.  In  this  little  book  he  describes  the 
Eartiily  Paradise  in  prose  as  he  ureams  it  may  yet  be 
realized  in.  London  and  on  the  Thames. 

THE  APOOALTPSB  OF  HAMMERSMITH. 

There  is  no  lack  of  definiteness  about  this  Apocalyi>se 
of  Hammersmith,  a  quality  often  lacking  in  prophetic 
visions.  **Tou  could  not  fix  a  date,  mister?"  said  an 
anxious  and  hard-pressed  citizen  to  a  vocalist  who  had 
been  singing  *^  There's  a  good  time  coming '' ;  but  Mr. 
Morris  does  fix  dates  without  hesitation.  The  Socialist 
millennium  will  begin  its  labor  throes  in  earnest  in  1052, 
and  get  itself  fully  bom  after  some  years  of  desperate 
bloodshed.  **  The  Utopian  Romance,'*  from  which  a  few 
chapters  make  up  **  News  from  Nowhere,  or  an  Epoch  of 
Best,"  is  laid  about  the  middle  of  the  twenty-first  century, 
when  the  millennium  had  lasted  near  a  century  and  the 
new  era  had  fully  dawned.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
charm  of  the  "glory- winged  dream  "  by  which  Mr.  Morris 
bears  us  out  of  the  sweat  and  turmoil  of  life.  It  is  indeed 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth — a  realm  in  which  Justice 
and  Peace  and  Love,  no  longer  idealized  in  a  remote  reg- 
ion above  the  stars,  have  come  down  and  taken  up  their 
abode  with  men.  The  silver  Thames,  unpolluted  by  the 
sewage  of  a  single  town  or  the  refuse  of  a  single  mill,  flows 
thick  with  salmon  beneath  bridges  of  stone  arches  splen- 
didly strong,  and  as  graceful  as  they  are  strong,  sur- 
mounted by  quaint  and  fanciful    buildings  beset  with 


painted  and  gilded  vanes  and  spirelets,  but  showing  no 
trace  of  grime  or  soot.  Its  banks  are  one  continuous  gar- 
den, with  flowers  blooming  luxuriantly  at  the  water's 
edge,  sending' delicious  waves  of  smnmer  scent  over  the 
eddying  stream.  London,  no  longer  a  great  wen,  has  be- 
come a  fairy  city,  or  rather  a  group  of  idyllic  villages 
scattered  about  the  bosky  glades  of  a  forest  glorious  as 
the  wood  of  Ardennes. 

AN  ARCADIA  OF  ART. 

There  are  as  many  people  in  the  land  as  there  were  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  have  been  effaced  from  the  land, 
and  life  has  once  more  become  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of 
Joy.  In  this  Arcadia  of  art  money  does  not  exist  save  in 
museums,  where  Jubilee  coins  survive  as  dreadful  examples 
of  the  hideous  degradation  from  which  English  art  once 
suffered.  No  one  is  paid  for  doing  anything.  Every  one 
receives  whatever  he  wants  on  asking  for  it.  Poverty, 
disease,  and  crime  are  non-existent.  All  the  men,  even  the 
dustmen,  are  gorgeous  and  splendid  as  medueval  heroes  in 
golden  armor  *  all  the  women  are  beautiful  as  the  god- 
desses of  Olympus.  Universal  brotherhood  prevails ;  and 
if  there  is  not  inunortal  youth,  it  lasts  so  long  that  women 
of  forty-two  are  apparently  but  twenty  years  of  age. 
Great  Guest  Houses,  whose  floors  are  scattered  with  twigs 
of  lavender  and  sweet-smelling  herbs,  dispense  a  generous 
hospitality  to  all  comers.  The  ladies  of  the  house  are 
habited  in  light  and  gay  garb,  something  between  the 
ancient  classical  costume  and  the  simpler  forms  of  the 
fourteenth  century  garments.  The  air  is  full  of  jocund 
sounds  of  mirth ,  of  children's  laughter,  and  of  music.  But 
even  here  the  shadow  of  black  care  still  sits  behind  the 
horseman.  Malthus  made  us  shiver  by  the  dread  that  in 
the  millennium  the  world  would  tuq  short  of  food.  Mr. 
Morris  is  superior  to  that  fear.  The  one  haunting  dread 
of  the  inhabitants  of  his  Utopia  is  that  they  may  some  day 
run  short  of  work ;  not  because  they  need  work  in  order 
to  earn  their  daily  bread— that  is  secured  in  any  case,  and 
no  one  is  paid  for  his  labor  any  more  than  women  are  mid 
for  bearing  children— but  every  one  longs  for  labor  as 
recreation  and  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  his  physical  de- 
velopment. 

MR.  MORRIS'  PROPHECY. 

Mr.  Morris  puts  his  story  in  the  mouth  of  one  William 
Guest— not  easily  distingui£^able  from  the  author  of  *^  The 
Earthly  Paradise"— who  g^oes  to  sleep  in  Hammersmith  in 
1891,  and  wakes  up  150  years  later  in  the  new  world  which 
Humanity,  regenerated  by  Sociedism,  is  supposed  to  have 
in  store  for  us.  The  story  itself  is  slight,  and  although  it 
is  skillfully  told,  in  this  account  of  the  book  it  can  safely 
be  ignored.  It  is  a  mere  thread  on  which  Mr.  Morris 
strings  the  pearls  of  his  speculations.  Disentangling  the 
I)rophetic  history  from  the  romance,  this  is  Mr.  Morris' 
prophecy  of  things  to  come. 

Like  all  apocalyptic  writers,  Mr.  Morris  heralds  his 
Epoch  of  Rest  by  visions  of  terror  and  doom.  Always 
there  rides  forth  first  one  clothed  in  a  vesture  dipped  in 
blood ;  always  before  the  New  Jerusalem  stands  the 
winepress  of  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty  Qod, 
Mr.  Morris,  of  course,  phrases  it  differently,  but  the 
principle  is  the  same.    Before  peace,  strife ;   before  the 
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conceded  all  their  demands^  including  the  recognition  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  all  its  affiliated 
aasociations. 

THE  LAST  STRUGGLE  OF   THE  OLD  ORDER. 

In  the  breathing  time  that  followed,  the  young  men  of 
the  classes  banded  themselves  together  a»  *' Friends  of 
Order,"  guarded  and  garrisoned  the  factories,  and  actu- 
ally held  for  a  time  the  whole  of  Manchester.  The  (Gov- 
ernment, which  at  first  stood  neutral,  afterwards  declared 
for  the  Friends  of  Order,  and  the  civil  war  begui  anew. 
It  lasted  two  years.  The  best  of  the  soldiers  joined  the 
Socialists.  The  working  people  boycotted  and  struck 
against  the  Reactionists  everywhere.  The  workmen  and 
the  gentlemen  between  them  destroyed  conmiercialism, 
and  in  the  end  the  workmen  remained  undisputed 
victors. 

Then  they  organized  the  millennium.  Hen  settled 
down,  and  then  labor  soon  filled  up  the  g^p  in  wealth 
caused  by  the  war.  The  loss  of  the  spur  of  competition 
did  not  interfere  with  the  necessary  production  of  the 
community,  but  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  a  dull  level 
of  utilitarian  comfort  would  be  the  end  of  all  aspirations. 
From  that  danger  they  were  delivered  by  art  of  work- 
pleasure,  a  desire  to  make  eversrthing  the  best  of  its  kind. 
Then  little  by  little  a  craving  for  beauty  seemed  to 
awaken  in  men^s  minds.  **  Thus  at  last  and  by  slow  de- 
grees we  got  pleasure  into  our  work;  then  we  became 
conscious  of  that  pleasure  and  cultivated  it,  and  took 
care  that  we  had  our  fill  of  it;  and  then  all  was  grained, 
and  we  were  happy.    So  may  it  be  for  ages  and  ages  1 " 

Mr.  Morris  tells  us  that  the  northern  parts  of  America 
suffered  so  terribly  from  the  full  force  of  the  last  days  of 
civilization,  and  became  such  horrible  places  to  live  in, 
that  they  are  still— 2050~very  backward  in  all  that  makes 
life  pleasant.  **  Indeed,  one  may  say  that  for  neeuriy  a 
hundred  years  the  people  of  the  northern  parts  of  Amer- 
ica have  been  engaged  in  gradually  making  a  dwelling- 
place  out  of  a  stinking  cinder  heap,  and  there  is  still 
much  to  do,  especially  as  the  country  is  so  big.'' 

AN  ANARCHICAL  MILLENNIUM. 

In  regenerating  England,  its  new  rulers  found  plenty 
to  do;  they  converted  the  Parliament  House  into  a  dung- 
market,  and  abolished  all  government.  The  civil  law 
courts,  being  upheld  for  the  defense  of  private  property, 
were  no  longer  needed.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  was  trans- 
lated into  thou  shalt  work  in  order  to  live  happily. 
Neither  was  there  any  criminal  law.  Crime  springs  from 
property;  property  being  abolished,  crime  went  with  it. 
Woman  being  no  longer  regarded  as  a  chattel  of  some 
man,  jealousy  disappeared,  and  families  no  longer  being 
held  together  by  the  tie  of  property,  envy  and  hatred 
were  exorcised.  Occasional  homicides  occurred  in  hot 
blood,  but  the  man-slayer  was  left  to  the  punishment  of 
his  own  conscience.  *'  In  a  society  where  there  is  no  pun- 
ishment to  evade,  no  law  to  triumph  over,  remorse  will 
certainly  follow  transgression."  The  business  of  exchange 
is  governed  by  regulations  of  the  markets,  varying  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  and  glided  by  general  custom. 
These  are  matters  of  general  assent  not  to  be  enforced  by 
prison.  Many  carry  on  the  business  of  exchange  from 
love  of  avoiding  waste,  and  seeing  that  nothing  sticks 
fast  uselessly,  but  the  greater  number  are  positively  un- 
happy unless  employed  in  making  beautiful  things.  Poli- 
tics are  unknown. 

GOVERNMENT  BY  THE  MOTE. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Morris'  description  of  the  nearest 
approach  to  government  that  is  permitted  in  his  Utopia: 


"  You  see  in  matters  which  are  merely  personal,  which 
do  not  affect  the  welfare  of  the  community— how  a  man 
shall  dress,  what  he  shall  eat  and  drink,  what  he  shall 
write  and  read,  and  so  forth — ^there  can  be  no  differenco 
of  opinion,  and  everybody  does  as  he  pleases.  But  when 
the  matter  is  of  common  interest  to  the  whole  community, 
and  the  doing  or  not  doing  something  affects  everybody, 
the  majority  must  have  their  way  ;  unless  the  minority 
were  to  take  up  arms  and  show  by  force  that  they  were 
the  effective  or  real  majority  ;  which,  however,  in  a  soci- 
ety of  men  who  are  free  and  equal  is  little  likely  to  hap- 
pen ;  because  in  such  a  community  the  apparent  majority 
is  the  real  majority,  and  the  others,  as  I  have  hinted  be- 
fore, know  that  too  well  to  obstruct  from  mere  pig-head- 
edness,  especially  as  they  have  had  plenty  of  opportunity 
of  putting  forward  their  side  of  the  question.  Let  us  take 
one  of  our  units  of  management,  a  commune,  or  a  ward, 
or  a  parish  (for  we  have  all  three  names,  indicating  little 
real  distinction  between  them  now,  though  time  was  there 
was  a  good  deal).  In  such  a  district,  as  you  would  call 
it,  some  neighbors  think  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
or  undone  :  a  new  town  hall  built ;  a  clearance  of  incon- 
venient houses ;  or,  say,  a  stone  bridge  substituted  for 
some  ugly  old  iron  one — ^there  you  have  undoing  and  do- 
ing in  one.  Well,  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
neighbors,  or  Mote,  as  we  call  it,  according  to  the  ancient 
tongue  of  the  times  before  bureaucracy,  a  neighbor  pro- 
poses the  change,  and,  of  course,  if  everybody  agrees, 
there  is  an  end  of  discussion,  except  about  details.  Equal- 
ly, if  no  one  backs  the  proposer—'  seconds  him,*  it  used 
to  be  called— the  matter  drops  for  the  time  being ;  a 
thing  not  likely  to  happen  amongst  reasonable  men,  how- 
ever, as  the  proposer  is  sure  to  have  talked  it  over  with 
others  before  the  Mote.  But  supposing  the  affair  pro- 
posed and  seconded,  if  a  few  of  the  neighbors  disagree  to 
it,  if  they  think  that  the  beastly  iron  bridge  will  serve  a 
little  longer  and  they  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with 
building  a  new  one  just  then,  they  don't  count  heads  that 
time,  but  put  off  the  formal  discussion  to  the  next  Mote  ; 
and  meantime  arguments  pro  and  con  are  flying  about,  and 
some  get  printed,  so  that  everybody  knows  what  is  going 
on  ;  and  when  the  Mote  comes  together  again  there  is  a 
regular  discussion,  and  at  last  a  vote  by  show  of  hands. 
If  the  division  is  a  close  one,  the  question  is  again  put  off 
for  further  discussion ;  if  the  division  is  a  wide  one,  the 
minority  are  asked  if  they  will  yield  to  the  more  general 
opinion,  which  they  often,  nay,  most  commonly  do.  If 
they  refuse,  the  question  is  debated  a  third  time,  when, 
if  the  minority  has  not  perceptibly  grown,  they  always 
g^ve  way ;  though  I  believe  there  is  some  half-forgotten 
rule  by  which  they  might  still  carry  it  on  further ;  but  I 
say,  what  always  happens  is  that  they  are  ocmvinced,  not 
perhaps  that  their  view  is  the  wrong  one,  but  they  cannot 
persuade  or  force  the  community  to  adopt  it.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  principle  and  according  to  the  rule  of  such  cases, 
the  question  must  then  lapse,  and  the  majority,  if  so  nar- 
row, has  to  submit  to  sitting  down  under  the  status  quo. 
But  I  must  tell  you  that  in  point  of  fact  the  minority 
very  seldom  enforces  this  rule,  but  generally  yields  in  a 
friendly  manner." 

HOW  LONDON  WAS  TRANSFORMED. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  transformation 
that  was  effected  in  London  : 

'*Once  a  year,  on  May-day,  we  hold  a  solemn  feast  in 

those  easterly  communes  of  London   to  commemorate 

The  Clearing  of  Misery,  as  it  is  called.    On  that  day  we 

have  music  and  dancing,  and  merry  games  and  happy 

'  feasting  on  the  site  of  some  of  the  worst  of  the  old  slums^ 
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U-kept,  poyerty-stricken  farm,  pillaged  by  the  masters 
of  the  workshops.  It  is  now  a  garden,  where  nothing  is 
wasted  and  nothing  is  spoilt,  with  the  necessary  dwell- 
ings, sheds,  and  workshops  scattered  up  and  down  the 
country,  all  trim  and  neat  and  pretty.  Like  the  mediae- 
Tals,  we  like  everything  trim  and  clean,  and  orderly  and 
bright ;  as  people  always  do  when  they  have  any  sense 
of  architectural  power  ;  because  then  they  know  that 
they  can  have  what  they  want,  and  they  won't  stand  any 
nonsense  from  Nature  in  their  dealings  with  her. 

'^Besides  the  villages,  there  are  plenty  of  scattered 
country  houses.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  out  of  sight  of  a 
house ;  and  where  the  houses  are  thinly  scattered  they 
run  large,  and  are  more  like  the  old  colleges  than  ordi- 
nary houses  as  they  used  to  be.  That  is  done  for  the 
sake  of  society,  for  a  good  many  people  can  dwell  in  such 
houses,  as  the  country  dwellers  are  not  necessarily  hus- 
bandmen ;  though  they  almost  all  help  in  such  work  at 
times.  The  life  that  goes  on  in  these  big  dwellings  in 
the  country  is  very  pleasant,  especially  as  some  of  the 
most  studious  men  of  our  time  live  in  them,  and  alto- 
gether there  is  a  great  variety  of  mind  and  mood  to  be 
found  in  them  which  brightens  and  quickens  the  society 
there." 

CONCLUSION. 

But  we  have  quoted  enough  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  vision  of  things  to  be  which  Mr.  Morris  describes 
in  his  "News  from  Nowhere."  There  is  plenty  more  to 
quote,  but  the  foregoing  must  suflSce,  although  we  have 
not  given  a  single  extract  from  the  lovely  idyl  of  the 
journey  up  the  Thames,  which  has  become  as  beautiful 
and  as  divine  as  the  river  of  the  four  streams  which 
watered  the  Garden  of  Eden.  We  have  omitted  also  all  his 
descriptions  of  the  new  West  End,  with  the  great  forest 
which  stretched  from  Kensington  over  Paddington  and 
Primrose  Hill ;  and  regretfully  pass  over  his  theory  of 


Education.  The  book  abounds  in  characteristic  touches, 
as  that,  for  instance,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  "  great 
clearance  which  took  place  of  the  beastly  monuments  to 
fools  and  knaves  which  once  blocked  up  Westminster 
Abbey."  The  book  is  bright  as  the  roses  and  the  sun- 
shine of  June.  *'  O  me!  O  me  !"  cries  his  heroine,  *'  how 
1  love  the  earth,  and  the  seasons,  and  weather,  and  all 
things  that  deal  with  it,  and  all  that  grows  out  of  it. 
The  earth  and  the  growth  of  it  and  the  life  of  it  I  If  I 
could  but  say  or  show  how  I  love  it."  There  is  the  pas- 
sionate joy  of  living;  the  revel  of  grown-up  children  in 
the  sunlit  air,  tremulous  with  the  song  of  the  birds,  odor- 
ous with  the  scent  of  May  blossoms.  All  is  fresh  and  in- 
toxicating like  the  f rag^rance  of  new-mown  hay  or  the 
bloom  of  the  hawthorn.  Joyous  beauty,  radiant  health, 
exuberant  life-^from  the 'midst  of  all  these  the  dreamer 
was  suddenly  recalled  to  the  sombre  realities  of  life. 
And  those  with  wiiom  he  had  been  companying  seemed 
to  say  : 

"  No,  it  will  not  do  ;  you  cannot  be  of  us  ;  you  belong 
so  entirely  to  the  unhappiness  of  the  past  that  our  happi- 
ness even  would  weary  you.  Gk>  back  again,  now  you 
have  seen  us,  and  your  outward  eyes  have  learned  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  infallible  maxims  of  your  day  there  is 
yet  a  time  of  rest  in  store  for  the  world,*  when  mastery 
has  changed  into  fellowship — ^but  not  before.  Go  back 
again,  then,  and  while  you  live  you  will  see  all  round  you 
people  engaged  in  making  others  live  lives  which  are  not 
their  own,  while  they  themselves  care  nothing  for  their 
own  real  lives— men  who  hate  life  though  they  fear 
death.  Go  back  and  be  the  happier  for  having  seen  us, 
for  having  added  a  little  hope  to  your  struggle.  Go  on 
living  while  you  may,  striving,  with  whatsoever  pain 
and  labor  needs  must  be,  to  build  up  little  by  little  the 
new  da^  of  fellowship,  and  rest,  and  happiness. 

"  Tes,  surely !  and  if  others  can  see  it  as  I  have  seen  it, 
then  it  may  be  called  a  vision  rather  than  a  dream." 
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Ancieut  Colonization  and  Modem  Earth-Hunger.    General  A.  C. 

MacMahon 
New  Light  on  the  Emln  Relief  Expedition.    Africanus. 
The  Future  of  Hayti.     General  Legitime. 
Russia  and  the  Beiiring's  Sea  Difficulty.    C.  D.  Collet. 
Chinese  Culture  as  Compared  with   European   Standards. —I. 

China,  Literary  and  Commercial.   General  Tcheng-Ki-Tong. 
The  Hindu  Family.    A  Brahmin  Official. 
The  Legal  Inferiority  of   English    to   Mohammedan  Women. 

Moulvi  RafiUd  Din  Ahmad. 
The  Palasgi  and  Their  Modem  Descendants.   Sir  Patrick  Colqu- 

houn  and  H  E.  WasHa  Pasha,  Gov.  of  Lebanon. 
The  Barbary  Corsairs.    Col.  TVrrell 

Note  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Elliott.    (Continued^    R  Stwell. 
Routes  in  Dardistan.    Raja  Khuashwaqtia  and  Dr.-  Leitnes. 
The  Oriental  Congress  of  September,  1891  and  Its  Predecessors. 

Atalanta.  —May. 
Id  the  Sunny  South  of  France.    C.  J.  Wills. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.— May. 

A  Voyage  on  the  Grand  Canal  of  China.    Richard  Henrv  Dana. 
Capture   of  Louisbourg   by   the   New  England   Militia.     III. 

Francis  Parkman. 
The  Ethics  of  Horse-Keeping.     H.  C.  Merwin. 
Jeremy  Belknap.    George  Edward  Ellis. 
Modem  Teaching  of  Aritnmetic.     Truman  Henry  SafTord. 
Goethe's  Key  to  Faust.    U.    Wm.  P.  Andrews. 

The  Australasian  Critic— March  1st. 
The  Review  of  Reviews  Reviewed.    Annie  Bright. 

Banker's  Magazine.— May. 

A  Chat  About  the  Bank  of  England. 
Commercial  Argentine. 
A  Financial  Retrospect  (188e-9C). 
Census  Taking. 


Belford's  Magazine.— May. 

The  '*  13  "  Superstition  Among  the  Fair  Sex.    J.  R.  Abarbanell. 

The  Future  of  Our  Agriculture.     James  K.  Reeve. 

Tom  Marshall:  Oinomaniac  Orator.    Junius  Henri  Browne. 

Archaeological  Antagonisms.    James  McCarroll- 

Sarah  Bernhardt,    Count  Roman  I.  Zubof . 

What  Is  Money  ?    Lyman  J,  Gage. 

Popular  Science.    Felix  L.  Oswald. 

Blackwood's  Magaxine.— May. 

Some  Very  Noble  Savages.— Zulus.    Lieut.  Col.  H.  Knollys. 
The  Training  of  Polo  Ponies.    J.  Moray-Brown. 
From  Bannockbum  to  Poitiers. 
Talleyrand. 

Labor  versus  Capital  in  Britain.  A  Forecast  by  a  Working  Man. 
John  Murray  and  His  Friends. 

Despotism,  Anarchy,  and  Corruption  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Boy's  Own  Paper.— IMay. 

Our  Canine  Friends  and  Favorites.  Gordon  Stables. 
The  Birth  of  the  Locomotive.  (Illus.)  T.  C.  Heath. 
A  United  States  Training  Ship  for  Boys.    (XWub. ) 

Cape  Illustrated  Magazine.— April. 

Pioneering  in  Mashonaland.    W.  Ellerton-Fry. 
On  Colonial  Names.    D.  R  Kannemeyer. 

Castell's  Family  Magazine.- May. 

Strange  Family  Histories.— I.    Henry  Frith. 

How  wills  Are  Proved.    A  Family  Lawyer. 

The  Profession  of  Electrical  EIngineering.    T.  Monro,  C.  E. 

The  Teaching  of  Cookery  in  Board  Schools. 

Cassell't  Saturday  Journal. —May. 

Olga's  Crime.    New  Serial.    F.  Barrett. 
By  Right,  not  Law.    New  Serial.    R.  H.  Sherard. 
Dr.  Samuel  Smiles  at  Home. 

An  Interview  with  Admiral  Sir  GeoflPrey.      Phipps  Hornby, 
G.  C.  B. 

The  Century  Magazine.— May. 

Game-Fishes  of  the  Florida  Reef.    C.  F.  Holder. 

Salons  of  the  Empire  and  Restoration.    Amelia  Gere  Mason. 

Visible  Sound.    Margaret  Watts  Hughes. 

Louisa  May  Alcott.     Josephine  Lazarus. 

A  Bulgarian  Opera  Bouffe.     F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

At  the  Court  of  the  Czar.    I.    George  Miffiin  Dallas. 

Exhibitions  of  Artists'  Scraps  and  Sketches.    W.  L.  Fraser. 

The  Confederate  Diplomatists  and  Their  Shirt  of  Nessiis.    John 

Bigelow. 
Pioneer  Mining  in  California.    E.  G.  Waite. 
International  Copvright  Accomplished. 
Lobby  Evils  and  Remedies. 

The  National  Conference  Of  Charities  and  Corrections. 
The  American  Cheap  Money  Experiment. 

Chambers's  Journal.— May. 

An  Ascent  of  Mount  Rena. 
A  Walk  Round  Woolwich  Arsenal. 
Railway  Booking  Clerks. 
Music  among  the  Wild  Cattle. 
The  Trout  Ffahing  of  Loclileven. 

The  Chautauquan.— May. 

Intellectual  Development  of  the  English  People.    Edward  A. 

Freeman.  ♦ 

Practical  Talks  on  Writing  English.    IV.    Prof.  Wm.  3Iinto. 
Literary  England  under  the  (iuelfa     James  A.  Harrison. 
Constantinople  and  the  Waning  Turks.    Albert  Shaw. 
John  Jacob  Astor.    Julian  Ralph 
The  Epworth  League.    J.  E.  Price. 
The  American  Cabinet.    Eugene  L.  Didler. 
The  Hollanders  in  America,    Prof.  Calvin  Thomas. 
The  Conservatism  of  German  Women.       Fratllein  H.  Buzello- 

StUrmer. 
How  a  Married  Woman  May  Make  a  Will.    Lelia  R.  Sawtelle. 
The  Higher  Education  of  Women  in  Europe.    Ruth  Morse. 

Church  Quarterly.— April. 

Bishop  Westcott  on  the  Hebrews. 

Recent  Works  on  the  Gospels. 

Bishop  Lightfoot's  St.  Clement  of  Rome. 

PerT>etua. 

Sir  VValter  Scott. 

The  Poetry  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris. 

Bishop  Kingdon  on  the  Incarnation. 
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The  L068  of  the  Succession  in  Denmark. 
The  Marian  Persecution. 
The  Intermediate  State. 
Darkest  England. 

Contemporary  Review.—May. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Industries  of  America.    Sir  James  Kitson. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Kurd.     Mrs.  Bishop. 

The  Humble  Remonstrance  of  an  Irish  Nationalist.     Sir  C. 

Qavan  Duffy. 
Democracy  and  Diamonds.    Grant  Allen, 
tireek  Influence  on  Christianity.    Professor  Sanday. 
Italian  Secret  Societies.     L.  Wolffsohn. 
Sedgemoor.     Francis  A.  Knight. 
The  Coming  Factory  Act.     Clementina  Black. 
Wit  in  the  Pulpit.    Rev.  H.  R.  Hawels. 
A  Practical  Justification  of   Peasant  Properties.     Henry  W. 

Wolflf. 
A  World-wide  Democratic  Church.    A.  Taylor  Innes. 
The  Political  Position  in  Canada.    Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart. 

The  Cosmopolitan.— April. 

Cleopatras  of  the  Stage.    Charles  E  L.  Wlngate. 

The  >ilver  Camp  of  Colorado.    Theodore  F.  van  Wagenen. 

The  Comte  de  P^ris.    James  Grant  Wilson. 

^The  New  Philadelphia.    Henrv  C.  Walsh. 

Kennels  and  Kennel  Clubs.    H.  M.  Bangs. 

New  York  as  a  Musical  Centre.    W.  J.  Henderson. 

Dr.  Koch  and  His  Lymph.    Julius  Weiss. 

Our  Boarding-House  in  Salamanca.    Herbert  Pierson. 

Social  Problems.    Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Comhill  Magaxine.— May. 

Chamenix  in  May. 

In  "The Pack.'' 

The  Greenwood  Tree. 

Orasse:  Its  Perfumes  and  Pictures. 

Across  the  Atlimtic,  ''Steerage.'' 

The  Dial.-May. 

The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand.    Martin  Wright  Sampson. 
Recent  Discussions  in  Sociology,    John  Bascom. 
Perry's  History  of  Greek  Literature.    Martin  L.  D'Ooge. 
Hannibal  and  His  Art  of  War.    Charles  Wallace  French. 
Recent  Studies  in  Psychology  and  Philosophy.   Joseph  Jastrow. 
Anglo-Saxon  Freedom.    Charles  H.  Cooper. 

Dublin  Review.— April. 

Hypnotism.    Dr.  J.  R  Gacquet. 

The  Scholastic  Movement  and  Catholic  Philosophy.    Wilfrid 

Ward. 
Pope  Leo  XIH.  and  Catholic  Philosophy  in  England. 
Talleyrand  Letters,  1792-1799.    Rev.  T.  B.  Scannell. 
The  Insurrection  in  Chili.    Miss  E.  M  Clerke. 
The  ''Constitution of  the  Athenians"  Attributed  to  Aristotle. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  Hayman. 
The  Anglican  Claim  to  Historical  Christianity,    Rev.  L.  Riving- 

ton.  

Letters  of  Pope  Leo  XIH : 

On  the  Government  of  the  Anglo-Benedictine  Congregation. 

On  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

Economic  Journal.— March. 

The  British  Economic  Association.    The  Editor. 

The  Eight  Hours  Day  in  Victoria.    John  Rae. 

The  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States.  Prof.  Richmond 
Mayo  Smith. 

French  Peasant  Proprietorship.    Dr.  F.  Seebohm. 

Economic  Doctrine  in  England  During  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Rev.  Dr.  Cunningham. 

The  Living  Capital  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Prof.  J.  S.  Nichol- 
son. 

The  Austrian  School  and  the  Theory  of  Value.  Prof.  ■\V^  Wieser. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Theory  of  Rent.     L.  L.  Price. 

The  Falllu  Silver.    Henry  Hucks  Gibbs. 

The  Boycot  as  an  Element  in  Trade  Disputes.    John  Burnett. 

The  Difficulties  of  Socialism.  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney, 
M.  P. 

Economic  Revievir.— April. 
The  Question  of  Population.    Rodbertus  Arthur  L3rttelton,  M.  A. 
Rodbertus-Jagetzow  and  Scientific  Socialism.    Professor  Emile 

de  Laveleve. 
Social  Conditions  in  New  England.    Bishop  Barry,  D.D. 
The  Joining  of  Is.Hues.    T.  Mackay. 
Tlie  American  Copyright  Bill.    C.  J.  Longman. 
Frederick    Denison   3laurice   as  Christian    Socialist.      Judge 

Hughes. 
Oross's  Gild  Merchant.    Rev.  W.  Cunnintrham. 
Report  on  Social  I^^pislation  in  the  Unit*Hl  States  for  1889  and 

1890.     Professor  Richard  T.  Ely  and  L.  S.  Merrian. 

Edinburgh  Review.— April. 

The  Correspondence  of  William  Augustus  Miles. 
Scandinavian  Antiquities. 


The  Judicial  System. 

The  Antarctic  Circle. 

The  Civil  War  in  America. 

Cyprus. 

Anstotle  on  the  Athenian  Constitution. 

The  Baffling  of  the  JesuiU. 

Newman  in  the  English  Church. 

Tilsit  and  Erfurt— A  Russo- French  Alliance. 

Education.— GJnlted  States.)— May. 

School  Inspection.    Geon^  H.  Martin. 

Moral  Education.    IH.    Larkin  Dunton. 

Notes  on  the  Early  Historv  of  Arithmetic.  John  H.  Klelnhekad. 

Political  Economy  in  the  Secondary  School.  Charles  J.  Bullock. 

The  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy.  John  L.  Stewart 

The  Text-book  Question.    E.  J.  Townsend. 

Education. —(England.)— May. 

Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  M. P.    (With  portrait. ) 

The  Greek  Question.    C.  W.  Bourne. 

English  Spelling  and  Pronunciation.    Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat 

The  Headmistresses'  Association,    Miss  Buss. 

Best  Books  on  Education.     W.  Swan  Sonnenschein. 

Educational  Review.— May. 

My  Pedagogic  Autobiography,  Robert  Herbert  Quick. 
The  Limitittlons  of  State  Universities.  Horace  Davis. 
The  Teaching  of  History  in  Elementary  Schools.     Lucy  M.  Stl- 

mon. 
The  Herbartian  System  of  Pedagogics.  HI.    Charles  De  Ganno. 
Religion  in  the  Common  Schools.    Howard  Crosby. 
The  Function  of  Supervision.    John  Kennedy. 
Schools  East  and  W'est.    George  N.  Cannan. 
Politics  and  Education  in  South  Carolina.    George  W.  MayfiehL 
Contemporary   Educational   Thought  in   Prussia.      Friedridi 

Kircliner. 
The  Bishop  of  Durham  on  Ideals. 

English  Historical  Review.— ApriL 

The  Unity  of  Germany.     Dr.  F.  H.  Geffcken. 

The  Origin  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Professor  T.  E  Hol- 
land, D.  C.  L. 

Richard  HI.:  A  Doubtful  Verdict  Reviewed,  dements  R. 
Markham,  C.  B. 

The  Date  and  Authorship  of  the  "  Examination  of  Complaints  " 
Attributed  to  William  Stafford.    Miss  Elisabeth  Lamond. 

The  Political  Ideal  of  the  English  C^ommonwealth.  JohnG.  Dow. 

The  Second  Partition  of  Poland,  1798.    R  Nisbet  Bain. 

Ulysses  de  Sails,  a  Swiss  Captain  of  the  Seventeeoth  Oentnij. 
Signora  Volia. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— Bfay. 

Ham  House.    (Illus.)    LadySudeley. 

Recollections  of  Grasse  and  the  Grassois.  Margaret  T.  Amherst 

The  River  Cherwell.    (inus.)    William  Wing. 

Church  Patronage.    Hon.  E.  P.  Thesiger,  CB. 

The  Expositor.— May. 

Glycerius  the  Deacon.    The  Story  of  a  Heresy.     Prof.  W.  X. 

Ramsay. 
A  Survey  of  the  Synoptic  Question.     New  Hypothesia     Prof. 

W.  Sanday. 
The  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades.    A  Correspondence  betweeo 

Prof.  Fran*  Delitzach  and  Prof,  von  Hofmann. 
Dr.  Marti neau  and  the  Gospel.    Prof.  J.  Massey. 

Fireside  Magaxine.— May. 

First  Impressions  of  Rome.    (Illlus.)    Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Morile. 
The  Momers  of  Distinguished  Men— George  Washington.    K.  C 

Kenyon. 
Sailors  Afloat  and  Ashore.    G.  Holden  Pika 

Fortnightly  Review.— May. 

The  Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    A.  C.  Swinburne. 

The  Midnight  Baptism.    T.  Hardy. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Maxzinl.    Miss  M.  Blind. 

The  Transatlantic  Cattle  Trade.     M.  Frewen, 

The  Ibcen  Question.    O.  Crawfurd. 

Trade  Unionism  among  Women.     Lady  Dilke  and  F.  Routledge. 

Private  Life  in  France  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.      A.  Mary  F. 

Robinson. 
Elementary  Education  a  Municipal  Charge.    Lord  Sandford. 
A  Chemist  in  the  Suburbs.     F.  Wedmore. 
Virginia  Mines  and  American  Rails.— U.    Duke  of  Marlboroogh. 
The  Russian  Censure.    E.  B.  Lanin. 
South  African  Problems.    J.  S.  Keltie. 
A  Suggestion  on  the  Elgin  Marbles.    Hon.  O.  Curxon. 
One  of  Our  Conquerors.      (Conclusion.)    Q.Meredith. 

The  Forum.- May. 

State  Rights  and  Foreign  Relations.  Ex-Secretaiy  T.  F.  Bsyari 
The  Commonwealth  of  Australia.    Sir  Roderick  W.  Cameron. 
The  United  States  Census.    Francis  A.  Walker. 
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Reciprocity— Whv  Southward  Onlv  ?    Ros:ei-  Q.  Mills. 
Spain  a  Democratic  Nation.    Emiiio  Ca«t«lar. 
South-western  Commerce  and  Gulf  Harbors.    W.  P.  Frye. 
Changes  of  Orthodoxy  in  England,    Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  31omerle. 
The  Transmission  of  Culture.    Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward. 
<liemistrpr  To-day  and  Its  Problems.    Prof.  William  Crookes. 
The  Bertillon  System  of  Identification.    Alphonse  Bertillon. 
Our  Servility  in  Literature.    Prof.  Thomas  Davidson. 
Free  Silver  Coinage— Why  Not  ?    Edward  Atkinson. 

Goldthwaite's  Geographical  Magazine.— May. 

Sink-Holes  and  Caverns  of  Jamaica.    Allan  Eric. 

Up  the  Cameroons  River.    David  Ker. 

Dr.  Junker's  Last  Explorations. 

Peaiy's  Exi>edition  to  North  Greenland. 

The  Oldest  Citv  of  the  Western  Mainland— Cartagena. 

Tomb  of  the  Head  Priests  of  Amon.    George  Ebers. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— May. 

The  Tea  Industry  of  India.    Col.  Gteorge  Cadell. 

Comet  Lore.    F.  H.  Baker. 

Stendhal.    G.  Smith. 

Pains  and  Penalties.    W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 

Living  To  Eat,  and  Eating  To  Live.    Dr.  Yorke-Daviea. 

Pages  on  Plays.    Justin  H.  McCarthy. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.- May. 

A  Ladie's  Studio:  Paris.  A  Student. 
In  the  Nordland.  Rev.  T.  B.  Willson. 
The  Infant  Children's  Aid  Association,    W.  L.  Listen. 

Good  Words.- May. 

Phosphorus  and  Phosphorescence.    Prof.  Thorpe,  F.  R.  S. 

On  Tilling  the  Truth.    R.  W.  Dale,  LL.  D. 

In  the  Faeroes.    II.    Caroline  Birley. 

The  Eccentricities  of  Tommy  Atkins.    Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy. 

Oakar  Pletsch.    Robert  Walker. 

Great  Thoughts.— May. 

Portraits  and   Biographies  of  Edwin  Waugh  and   Rigrmond 

Blathwayt. 
Interviews  with  and  Portraits  of  Rev.  C.  A.  Berry  and  Walter 

Besant. 

Harper's  Magazine.— May. 

"The  Warwickshire  Avon.    A.  T.  Quiller  Couch. 

"Some  American  Riders.    I.    Col.  T.  A.  Dodge,  U.  S.  A. 

"The  Argentine  People  and  their  Religious  and   Educational 

Institutions.    Bishop  J.  M.  Walden. 
The  English  Ancestry  of  Washington.    Moncure  D.  Conway. 
The  Salvation  Army.    Ven.  Archdeacon  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.  D. 
The  Republic  of  Uruguay.    Theodore  Child. 
Over  Johnson's  Grave.    A.  Causerie.    Walter  Besant. 
Soman  London.    Eugene  Lawrence. 

Health  Record.— May. 
Xther  and  Methylated  Spirit  Drinking.    C.  R.  C.  Tichbome. 

Help.— May. 

A  New  Hope  for  the  Deserving  Poor.    An  Interview  with  Mr. 

Stansfeid. 
The  Brabazon  Employment  Scheme  at  Work. 
A  Reformed  Public  House.  An  Interview  with  Mr.  Macnaghten. 
A  Women's  Union  for  Women.    Lady  Aberdeen. 
Dinner  Hour  Concerts.    W.  Hazell. 
The  Magic  Lantern  Mission.      Proposed  National  Society  of 

lAntemists. 

The  Home-Maker.— May. 

Some  Old-Time  Jersey  Weddings:   The  Bridal  of  Lady  Kitty 

Alexander  at  Basking  Ridge.     Emeline  G.  Pierson. 
The  Camera  and  Its  Devotees.    Francis  Stevens. 
Out-Door  Sports  of  Worren:  Bicycling.    Josephine  Redding. 
Home  Art.    Emma  MofTef:  IVng. 
To  What  Age  Ought  Pecpl 3  To  Live?    H.  M.  Plunkett. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review.— May. 

Lord  Clive.    C.  E.  Plumptre. 

England  as  a  Training  Ground  for  Young  India.    Mrs.  Pinhcy. 

** In  India."    Surgeon-General  C.  R.  Francis. 

Irish  Monthly.— May. 
**  Waiting  for  the  May. "    D.  F.  MacCarthy  and  His  Imitators. 

Journal  of  Education.— May. 
Mary  Astell.     (Concluded. ) 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review.- April 

The  Jews  of  France.    Rabbin  S.  Debr^. 

Jewish  Ethical  Wills.    I.  Abrahams. 

Jair  Chayim  Bacharach.     U.     Prof.  D.  Kaufmann. 


Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.— April. 

Paper  on  y.ustralian  Defence.     Major-General  Sir  J.   Bevan 
Edwards. 

Juridical  Review.— April. 

The  Recent  Progress  of  Codification.    J.  D.  Wilson. 

Possession  in  English  Law.    C.  Sweet. 

Une  Bataille  de  Livres:  An  Episode  in  the  Literary  History  of 

International  Law.— H. 
The  Law  of  Riot.    J.  B.  L.  Bimie. 

The  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Levant.  L  D.  D6m6tria4es. 
The  Criminal.    C.  Scott. 

King's  Own.— May. 

Position  of  Women  in  English  Guilds.    M.  F.  Pease. 
Prof.  Drummond  "Pax  vobiscum."    L.  Leischlng. 


The  Lamp.— May. 

Twelve  Days  Among  the  Latian  Hills.    E.  C.  Vansittart  and  E. 

Bulwer. 
The  Lady  Amateur  Flower  Girl.    M.  S.  Warren. 
The  Death  of  Mrs.  Craven. 

Lippincott's.- May. 

The  Experience  of  a  Photographer.    A.  Bogardus. 

Lost  Treasures  of  Literature     William  Shepard . 

Some  Familiar  Letters  by  Horace  Greeley.  UI.  Edited  by  Joel 
Benton. 

**A  Successful  Woman"— "Julien  Gordon."  M.  E.  W.  Sher- 
wood. 

Aims  of  University  Extension.    Sydney  T.  Skidmore. 

What  Country  Girls  Can  Do.    Grace  H.  Dodge. 

Latent  Force.    John  W.  Keely. 

The  Personality  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.    Frank  A  Burr. 

London  Quarterly  Review.— April. 

Some  Men  and  Women  of  the  Revolution. 

Philip  Henry  Gosse :  A  Puritan  Naturalist. 

The  Writings  of  Dean  Church. 

Professor  W.  Kitchen  Parker. 

A  Plea  for  Liberty. 

Lord  Houghton. 

The  Rewards  and  Responsihilites  of  Medical  Practice. 

The  Critical  Problem  of  IsaTah. 

Longman's  Magazine.— May. 

On  Autographs.    I.  A.  Taylor. 
Dust.    Dr.  J.  O.  McPherson. 

Lucifer.— April. 

The  Negators  of  Science. 

The  Puritans.    M.  N.  Dvivedi. 

Problems  of  Life,  from  *'  The  Diary  of  an  Old  Physician."    N. 

I.  Pirogoff. 
The  True  Church  of  Christ,    CContinued.)    J.  W.  Brodie  Innea. 
Schools  in  Theosophy.    A.  Fullerton. 

Ludgate  Monthly.— May. 

Ludgate  and  Its  Memories.    C.  R.  B.  Barrett,  M.  A 
Life  in  Darkest  London.    James  Greenwood. 
The  Last  Relief.    Rudsrard  Kipling. 

« 

Magazine  of  American  History.— May. 

A  Great  Public  Character— W.  H.  Seward.  Mrs.  Martha  D. 
Lamb. 

An  Early  West-Pointer— Capt.  Adam  A.  Larrabee.  Hon.  Charles 
Aldrich. 

The  First  European  Attempt  To  Colonize  the  New  World.  Rev. 
Geo  Patterson. 

The  First  American  Ship.    Prof.  C.  Brown  Goode. 

Gen.  James  M.  Vamum  on  a  Constitution  of  Government  in 
1787. 

President  Lincoln  and  the  Sleeping  Sentinel.  Hon.  L.  E.  Chit- 
tenden. 

Judge  Law  of  Indiana.    Frank  A.  Meyers. 

Magazine  of  Western  History.- May. 

Colorado:  The  Cattle  Interest.    Geo.  F.  Marshall. 

Lake  Leman.     Hon.  F.  C.  Sfssions. 

Tlie  Aztec  Gold  Mine.  New  Mexico,  and  Its  Discoverer,  Michael 

Lynch.    Henry  D.  Teetor. 
Abraham  Lincoln.    Gen.  James  M.  Ashley. 

The  Menorah.— May. 

Realism  and  Art.    Concluded.    Rev.  Emil  O.  Hirsch. 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice.    Day  Krolik. 
The  Chemistry  of  What  We  Eat.    IV.    Prof.  Henry  A.  Mott. 
History  of  Jewish  Literature.    (Continued.)    Dr.  Gustave  Kar- 
peles. 
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Methodist  Review.— May-June. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul,  the  Apostle  to  the  Philippians.  Bev.  Jesse 
B.  Young. 

Major-General  Clinton  B.  Fisk.    Rer.  A.  B.  Leonard. 

Life:  A  Bymposium.  R*  H.  Howard,  H.  H.  Moore,  Prof.  H. 
Lummls. 

Bristol  in  Relation  to  American  Metliodism.  Rev.  W.  H.  Mere- 
dith. 

Newfoundland.    Rev.  Richard  Wheatley. 

The  Southern  Problem.    Rev.  L.  M.  Hagood. 

The  Theoloey  of  the  New  Testament. 

Sociological  Christianity  a  Necessity. 

The  Ground  of  Woman's  Eligibility. 

The  Missionary  Herald. 

The  United  States  and  the  Brussels  Agreement. 
Shall  the  Missionary  Concert  Be  Revived? 
How  Retrenchment  Works  Among  the  Missions. 
Picture  Preaching  in  India.    S.  B.  Fairbank,  D.D. 

Murray's  Magazine.— May. 

Memoir  of  John  Murray.    Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
The  Fighting  Power  of  the  Navv.    Rear- Admiral  R.  E.  Scott. 
Talleyrand  and  His  Memoirs.    Mdlle.  Blaze  de  Bury. 
Great  Steiunahip  Lines.— IV.    To  the  Cape.    Morley  Roberta. 

Mind.— April. 

Free- Will.    An  Analysis.    8.  H.  Hodgson. 

Thought  and  Language.    G.  F.  Stout. 

The  Nature  of  Consciousness.    A.  F.  Shand. 

Arnold  Geulincx  and  His  Works.    Prof.  J.  P.  N.  Ladd. 

Macmillan's  Magazine.— Biay. 

English  War  Songs.    G.  Saintsbury. 

The  Centenary  or  Boswell.    Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill. 

Some  Old  German  Humorists.    C.  H.  Herford. 

Types  for  the  Blind.    L.  W.  Carter. 

Schoolmasters  in  Council.    P.  A.  Wright  Henderson. 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine.— May. 
James  Russell  Lowell.    J.  C.  Stoiy. 

Month.— May. 

Dr.  Windthorst.  0 

Dean  Church  and  the  Tractarian  Movement.    The  Editor. 

The  Abolition  of  Serfdom  in   Europe.— HI.    Russia.      Canon 

Brownlow. 
American  Ambition.    F.  B.  Scannell. 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country  Lore  and  Legend.— May. 

The  Massacre  of  Ambovna,  1623.    James  Clephan. 
John  Graham  Lough,  Sculptor. 

Monthly  Packet.— May. 

Art  as  a  Profession  for  Girls.    F.  Reason. 

Unpublished  Letters  of  Mrs.  Barbauld.— H.  E.  C.  Rickards. 

National  Review.— May. 

On  the  Present  State  of  the  Law  Relating  to  the  Married.  J.  Ed- 
monson Joel. 

The  Story  of  Swordsmanship.    Captain  Egerton  Castle. 

The  Hill-men  Around  Manipur.    C.  N.  Baniam. 

Luck,  Merit,  and  Success.    Geo.  R.  Gallagher. 

How  I  Became  a  Conservative.    Bertha  Thomas, 

A  Modem  High-School  Girl.    Emily  C.  Cook. 

The  Agricultural  Problem  as  a  Whole.   Compton  Reade. 

The  Revolt  of  Strephon.    George  Morley. 

Some  Jail  Elxperiences  in  India.    C.  T.  Buckland. 

The  Mazeppa  Legend.    Lieut. -Col.  H.Spalding. 

Preservation  of  the  Colonies  and  the  Price  of  Bread.  Lord  Stan- 
ley of  Alderley. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.— May. 

Some  Thoughts  about  Journalism  and  Literature.     Rev.  H. 

Jones,  M.  A. 
Pravers  for  the  Dead.— H.  Rev.  T.  W.  Belcher,  D.D. 
Eminent    Churchmen.— IV.     Archbishop  Laud.      Rev.  Canon 

Bright,  D.D. 
A  Sweet  Singer  In  Israel:  Rev.  J.  B.  Dykes,  Mus.  Doc.    Rev.  G. 

Huntingdon. 
Apple-Farming  in  Nova  Scotia.    Rev.  W.  H.  L.  Cogswell,  D.  D. 
The  Agricultural  Laborer.    Rev.  E.  W.  Bowling. 

New  Englander  and  Vale  Review.— May. 

The  American  Conception  of  Architecture.    Barr  Ferree. 
Divorce.  Sociologicafiv  Considered.    E.  Janes. 
A  Sketch  of  Russo-Chinese  Intercourse.    F.  Wells  Williams. 
Transliteration  from  the  Russian :  What's  in  a  Name  ?  J.  Sumner 

Smith. 
Was  Christ  a  Buddhist  ?    Merwin-Marle  Snell. 
Evolution  and  the  Realistic  Philosophy.    Thomas.  S.  Potwin. 


The  Inductive  Method  and  Religious  Truth.    K  B.  HoweU. 
Prof.  Burgess'  ''Political  Science  and  Constitutional   Law.'* 
Prof.  Edward  V.  Ragnolds. 

New  England  Magazine.— May. 

Walt  Whitman  at  Date.    Horace  L.  TraubeL 

The  Loyalists.    James  Hannay. 

The  Notes  of  Some  New  England  Birds.    Simeon  Pease  Cbeuej. 

Early  Dorchester.    Mrs.  Bernard  Whitman. 

The  Dakota  Metropolis.    Sioux  Falls. 

Loveioy— Hero  ana  Martyr. 

The  Oldest  House  in  W^aahlngton.    Milton  T.  Adkim. 

Some  Old  Newspapers.    O.  S.  Adams. 

New  Review.— May. 

Legal  and  Constitutional  Aspects  of  the  Lsmching  at  New  Or- 
leans.   JamesBrvoe,  M.P. 

The  Science  of  Criticism.  Henry  James,  Andrew  Lang,  sad 
Edmund  Gosse. 

The  Outcome  of  the  Manipur  Disaster.    Sir  Richard  Temple. 

The  Ideals  of  Art.    W.  Holman  Hunt. 

A  Model  City;  or.  Reformed  London,  m.  A  Bird's-eye  View. 
G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P. 

Stray  Memories.    (Continued.)    Ellen  Terry. 

Exercise  and  Training.    Part  H.    Sir  Morell  Mackenzie. 

Our  Neighbor.    Counter  of  Cork. 

Continental  Conunents:  From  Paris,  Joseph  Reinch;  From 
Berlin,  Georg  Von  Bunsen ;  From  Rome,  R.  Bonghi. 

Nineteenth  Century.— May. 

The  Judicial  Shock  to  Marriage.    Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Italy  and  the  United  States.    Mrs.  Jessie  Wliite  Mario. 

Resuscitation  by  O^gen.    Lieut. -Col.  Henry  Eladale. 

Town  and  Oountnr  Parsons.    Rev.  Harry  Jones. 

Kaisir-i-HindandHindoostani.    Rafluddin  Ahmad. 

Noticeable  Books:  Esther  Pentreath.  Leonard  Courdiey,  M.P.; 
Mr.  Lecky's  New  Volume,  W.  S.  Lilly ;  Untrodden  Ground  la 
Astronomy  and  Geology,  Maior-Gen.  J.  C.  Cowell ;  The  Re- 
ligious Renascence  in  Italy,  Slaurice  Hewlett:  Aniinal  Life 
and  Intelligence,  Prof.  G.  J.  Romanes;  Philomythus,  31n. 
Humphry  ward. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Painter  Etchers.    F.  Seymour  Haden. 

The  Warfare  of  the  Future.    Archibald  Forbes. 

On  the  ' '  Enormous  Antiquity  "  of  the  East.    Prof.  Max  MOller. 

The  Realm  of  the  Microbe.    Mrs.  Priestley. 

' '  Trusts : ' '  an  Alarm.    Samuel  Plimsoll. 

Is  it  Aristotle's  Tomb!    Dr.  Charles  Waldstein. 

North  American  Review. — ^May. 

Wealth.    A  Symposium.    Bishop^.  C.  Potter,',  Hon.  Edward  J. 

Phelps,  ana  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
Canada  and  the  United  States.    Marquis  of  Lome. 
Napoleon's  View  of  Religion.    H.  A.  Taine. 
Common-Sense  on  the  Excise  Question.    W.  S.  Andrews,  and 

Howard  Crosby. 
The  Modem  Extinction  of  Genius.    Julien  Gordon. 
Our  Business  Prospects.    Henry  Clews. 

Lynch  Law  and  Unrestricted  Imjnigration.    Henry  Cabot  LodipSr 
The  Politician  and  the  Pharisee.    Hon.  J.  S.  Clarkson. 

Our  Day.— April. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Movement.  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  and  Mia 
A.  B.  Child, 

The  Political  Value  of  the  Independent  Voter.  John  P.  Donald- 
son. 

The  Jewish  Christian  Conference  at  Chicago.    G.  F.  Magoon.  • 

The  Hutchinson  Family  as  Reformers.    Rev.  R  H.  Howard. 

Two  Boston  Monday  Lectures.    Joseph  Cook. 

University  Extension.    Presidents  Dwight,  Patton,  and  Low. 

Work  and  Prospects  of  National  Divorce  Reform  League.  Bev. 
Dr.  Dike. 

Outing.— May. 

Sprinters  and  Their  Methods.    M.  W.  Ford. 
The  Wisconsin  National  Guard.    Captain  C.  King,  U.  S.  A. 
The  Rowing  Clubs  of  Canada.    Captain  T.  BlackwelL 
Canoe  Building  for  Amateurs.    H.  J.  Van  Alstine. 

Overland  Monthly. — May. 

Dairying  in  California.    H.  Fred  Warren  Parks. 

An  Exploring  Expedition  in  1850.    C.  T.  W. 

Plan  for  the  Colonization  of  Sonora.    I.    W.  M.  Owin. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  Considered-    S.  R. 

Heat  a  Form  of  Energy.    John  Le  Conte. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund.— April. 

Land  Tenure,  Agriculture,  etc.,  in  Palestine.    Rev.  0.  E.  hail 
Proverbs  and  Sayings  Among  the  Spanish  Jews,     Rev.  J.  R. 

Hanauer. 
The  Lachish  Inscription.    Prof.  Sayce. 
Comparison  of  Temperature  in  Palestine  and  in  England  in  th» 

Ten  Years  Ending  1889.    J.  Glaisher. 


CONTENTS  OF  REFIEiVS  AND  MAGAZINES. 
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Photographic  Quarterly.— April. 

The  Camera^s  Service  to  Art. 

The  Relation  Between  Absorption  and  Sensitiveness  of  Sens!- 

traed  Plates.    J.  J.  Akworth. 
The  Teachings  of  a  Chemical  Actinometer.    Chules  A.  Kohn. 
Round  Europe.    QyvW  8.  Cobb. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review.— April. 

Recent  Dogmatic  Thought  in  Scotland.    John  Cairns. 

Christianity  and  Tolerance.    William  M.  Sloane. 

Mr.  Gore  on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiration.    Robert  Watts. 

Federal  Union  between  the  Reformed  Churches:  A  Symposium. 

Presbyterian  Union  in  India :  A  Symposium. 

Klostermann  on  the  Pentateuch.    Lewis  B.  Paton. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.— April. 

Experimental  Studies  in  Thought  Transference.  Baron  von 
Schrenck'Notzing. 

Some  Recent  Experiments  in  Automatic  Writing.  T.  Bark- 
worth. 

On  the  Evidence  for  Clairvoyance.    I.    Mrs.  H.  Sedgwick. 

Apparitions  of  the  Virgin  in  Dordogne.    L.  Marillier. 

Parents*   Review. 

Two  Extremes  in  Education.    Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 
St  George's  Guild.    Julia  Firth. 
Parents  as  Inspirers.    The  Editor. 

Phrenological  Magazine. — May. 

Dr.  S.  Kennedy.    (With portrait.) 

Men  and  Women  of  Our  Times.    (With  portraits.) 

Poet-Lore  .—Apri  1. 

Shakespearian  Qualities  of  ''A King  and  No  King.'*  L.  M. 
Griffiths. 

Fairy-Lore:  **  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."    Ethel  G.  Skeat. 

Miranda  and  Ferdinand ;  Caliban  and  Ariel.    Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe. 

The  Meaning  of  "Talents"  in  "A  Lover's  Complaint. "  Dr. 
Horace  Howard  Fumess. 

The  True  History  of  the  London  Shakespeare  Tercentenary.  Isa- 
bella Banks. 

Victorian  Shakespeare  Commemorations.   IH.    (George  Morley. 

Musical  Setting  to  Shakespeare's  ''  Come  Away,  Death."  Helen 
A.  Clarke. 

''Hamlet "  as  a  Solar  Mvth.    Dr.  Sinclair  Komer. 

Browning's  Tribute  to  Shakespeare.    Charlotte  Porter. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.— May. 

Miracles  and  Medicine.    Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D. 

Ice-making  and  Machine  Refrigeratlpn.    Frederik  A.  Femald. 

Fortify  lag  Against  Disease.    Sneridan  Del6pine,  M.B. 

Some  Games  of  the  Zufii .    John  G.  Owens. 

An  Experiment  in  Moral  Training.    Dr.  Mary  V.  Lee. 

Prof.  Huxley  on  the  War-path.    Duke  of  Argyll.    Ck>ncluded. 

My  Gtarden  on  an  Onion.    Katharine  B.  Claypole. 

Evolution  of  Patent  Medicine.    Lee  J.  Vance. 

The  French  Institute.    W.  C.  Cahnll,  M.D. 

The  Mexican  Messiah  (Quetzatcoatl).    Dominick  Daly. 

The  Education  of  C!hildren. 

Sketch  of  Niels  H.  C.  Hoffmeyer.    With  portrait 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society. 

Rev.   Edwin  Hill  and  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney  on  the  Northwest 

Region  of  Chamwood  Forest. 
Prof.    T.  G.  Bonney  on  a  Contact-Structure  in   the  Syenite 

of  Beadgate  Park. 
Dr.  CThas.  Callawav  on  the  Unconformities  between  the  Basal 

Rock  Groups  of  Shropshire. 
Prof.  Prestwich  on  the  Age,  Formation,  and  Drift-stages  of  the 

Darent  Valley. 
Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley  on  Agroaaums  Macgillivrayi. 
Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley  on  Saurodesmus  Rooertaont. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Holland  on  Rock  Specimens  from  Korea. 
Mr.  Jukes-Browne  and  Prof.  Harrison  on  the  Geology  of  Barba- 

does,  with  two  Appendices  by  R^r.  W.  Hill.    (With  plate.) 
Mr.  O.  A.  Derby  on  Nepheline  Ro^cs  in  Brazil. 


Quarterly  Review.— April. 

Neo-Paganlsm. 
Ibsen's  Social  Dramas. 
The  New  Papyri. 
Fleets  and  Forts. 
Anglo-American  Copyright. 
University  Extension. 
Mondevilfe's  Travels. 
The  Lambeth  Judgment. 
A  Plea  for  Liberty. 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 


The  Quiver.— 3iay. 

Some  Curious  Maori  Traditions. 

For  Erica's  Sake.    New  Serial.    M.  E.  Shepherd. 

Scots  Magazine.- May. 

Higher  Misslonarv  Education  in  India.    Rev.  P.  J.  Gloag. 
The  Solution  of  the  Church  Question.    Rev.  D.  Macmillan. 

Scottish  Review.— April. 

Modem  Socialism.    J.  Grant. 
A  French  Envoy  in  1745.    J.  G.  Alger. 
The  Tell  Amama  Tablets.    Blajor  C.  R  Cander. 
Economic  Principles  and  University  Reform.    Prof.  J.  S.  Nich- 
olson. 
The  Spread  of  Gaelic  in  Scotland.    Prof.  J.  Rhys. 
The  Spanish  Inquisition.    F.  Legge. 
Lux  Mundi. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— May. 

An  Ocean  Steamship— The  Ship's  Company.     J.   D.  Jerrold 

Kelley. 
The  Transfer  of  the  Temples  of  Ise.    E.  H.  Hoiise. 
Broadway— Great. 

Great  Streets  of  the  World— Broadway.  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
Shakespeare  as  an  Actor.    Alexander  Cargill. 
Dream-Poetry.    Bessie  A.  Ficklen. 

Strand  Magazine.— April. 

On  the  Stump  for  the  Pump.    Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson. 

Portraits  of  Celebrities  at  Different  Times  of  Their  Lives. 

A  New  Industry  for  Ladies.    (Blarket  Gardening.)    Miss  Grace 

Harriman. 
Orchids;  From  a  Popular  Point  of  View. 
The  State  of  the  Law  Courts.    I.    Playwrights'  Manuscripts. 

(With  fac-similes.) 
Jamrach's.    (The  Wild  Beast  Merchant) 

The  Sun.— May. 

Rome  and  Its  Rellgion^^ A.  H.  Japp. 

' '  Makers  of  Music. ' '— Vm.  —Mendelssohn.    R.  F.  Sharp. 
Rubbish  as  Recreation.    J.  F.  Mayo. 

Sunday  at  Home.— May. 

Religious  Life  and  Thought  in  France. 

Philrp  Henry  (Josse. 

The  Kace-Types  of  the  Egyptian  Monuments. 

Social  Life  Amongthe  Assyrians  and  Babylonians :  The  Religioa 

of  the  People.    Prof.  Sayce. 
Dr.  William  Connor  Magee,  Archbishop  of  York. 
Special  Forms  of  Christian  Work  in  America. 

Sunday  Magazine.— May. 

C!hristian  Manliness  in  (lames.    Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton. 
Captain  Coram's  Family.    The  Foundling  Hospital.    Rev.  A.  R^ 

Buckland. 
Cardinal  Newman  and  John  Wesley.    Rev.  J.  Telford. 
Madame  Schumann.    (With  portrait.)    J.  F.  Rowbotham. 
The  Virtue  of  Fasting.    Rev.  Harry  Jones. 

Temple  Bar.— May. 

Sarsfleld :  A  Jacobite  Rapparee.    Frederick  Dixon. 

Bores  and  Bored. 

Through  Chinese  Spectacles.    W.  H.  Wilkinson. 

Tinsley's  Magazine.— May. 

Billiards. 

Mr.  J.  Blundell  Maple,  M.  P.    (With  portrait.) 

Westminster  Review.— May. 

The  Primrose  League. 

The  History  of  Canada.    F.  R.  C.  J. 

The  Paris    Municipal   Refuge  for  Working  Women.      E.  R« 

The  Sentiment  of  Nationality.    T.  R.  Edwards. 

Defoe's  Political  Career.    H.  Harrison. 

The  Sufferings  of  a  Bulgarian  Patriot.    W.  R.  Morfill. 

The  Early  Inhabitants  of  Britain.    R.  S.  Long. 

Professor  Burgess'  Political  Science. 

The  Ontenary  of  the  Polish  Constitution.    A.  Gielgud. 

Work.— May. 

A  Hanging  Music  Canterbury  in  Fretwork. 
Knotting,  Splicing,  and  Working  Cordage. 
Artistic  Li tnography. 
The  Safety  Bicycle :  Its  Practical  Construction. 

Young  Man.— May. 

The  Young  Men  of  To-day.    Annie  8.  Swan. 
Leaders  in  Thought  and  Action.    Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes.    W.  J. 
Dawson. 
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Astronomy : 

The  Transit  of  Mercury,  May  9th,  1891,  W.  F.  Rigge,  ACQ,  Apr. 

Comet  l»re,  F.  H.  Baker,  GM,  May. 
Australasian  Defense,  Qen.  Sir  J.  B.  Edwards,  JRCI.  Apr. 
Australia,  The  Commonwealth  of,  Sir  Roderick  W.  Cameron,  F, 

May. 
Autographs,  Miss  J.  A.  Taylor,  Long,  May. 
Automatic  Writing.  T.  Barkworth,  PsyR,  Apr. 
Aztec  Gold  Mine,  x^ew  Mexico  and  Its  Discoverer,  H.  D.  Teetor, 

HWH,  May. 
Bacharach,  Jair  Chaim,  D.  Kaufmaim,  JewQ,  Apr. 
Bannockbum  to  Poictiers.  Black,  May. 
Barbauld,  Mrs..  Unpublished  Letters  of.  MP,  Blay. 
Bayard,  Ex-Secretaiy  T.  F.,  on  State  Rights  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, F,  May. 
Behring  Sea,  see  under  Fisheries  Disputes. 
Belknap.  Jeremy,  G.  £.  Ellis,  AM,  May. 
Bernhardt,  SaraJi,  Count  Roman  I.  Zuboff,  AM,  May. 
Berry.  Rev.  C.  A.,  GT.  Mav. 

Bertlllon  System  of  Identiflcation,  Alphonae  Bertillon,  F,  May. 
Besant,  Walter.  QT,  Blay. 
Billiards,  Tin,  May. 
Birds,  Notes  of  Some  New  England,  Simeon  Pease  Cheney, 

NEM,  May. 
Blathwayt,  Raymond,  GT,  May. 
Blind,  The,  Types  for.  L.  w.  Carter,  Mac.  Mav. 
Boswell  Centenary,  Dr.  Birckbeck  Hill,  Mac,  May. 
Britain,  Early  Inhabitants  of,  R  S.  Langdon,  WR,  May. 
Brittany:  The  Bretons  at  Home,  C.  W.  wood,  Arg,  May. 
Broadway.  New  York,  R  H.  Davis,  Scrib,  May. 
Browning^s  Tribute  to  ^lakespeare,  Charlotte  Porter,  PL,  May. 
Brussels  Agreement,  The  United  States  and  the^iasH,  May. 
Bulgarian  Opera  Boiiffe.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  CM,  May. 
Barsess.  Prof.  J.  W.  and  His  ''Political  Science,*'  WR,  May. 
Busmess  Proepects,  Our,  Henry  Clews,  NAR,  May. 

California: 

Pioneer  Mining.  E.  G.  Waite,  CM,  May. 

Dairying  in  Cuifomia,  IL,  Fred  Warren  Parks,  OM,  May. 

An  deploring  Expedition  in  18B0,  OM,  May. 
Cameroona  River,  up  the,  David  Ker,  GGM,  May. 
Canada:  

History  of,  WR,  May. 

The  Political  Position.    Sir  Charles  Tapper,  CR,  May. 

Canada  and  the  United  States:  Their  I%st  and  Present  Rela- 
tions, QR,  Apr. 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  Marquis  of  Lome,  NAR,  May. 
Canoe-building  for  Amateurs,  H.  J  van  Alstine,  O,  May. 
Ouiagena,  the  Oldest  City  of  the  Western  Mainland,  aOM,May. 
Catholic  Church: 

Intellectual  Life  in  the  Catholic  Church,  A.  F.  Manball,  ACQ, 

Apr. 

The  Popes  and  the  Temporal  Power,1790-]828,  Dr.  J.  A.  Moooey, 
ACQ,  Apr. 

American  Catholici^,  Mgr.  T.  S.  Preston,  ACQ,  Apr. 

The  Baffling  of  the  Jesuits,  BR,  Apr. 

The  Scholastic  Movement  and  the  Catholic  Philosophy,  W. 
Ward,  DR,  Apr. 

Pope  Leo  XIIL  and  Catholic  Philosophy  in  England,  DR,  Apr. 
Cattle  Trade,  the  Transatlantic,  M.  Frewen.  FR,  May. 
Cattle  Interest  in  Colorado,  George  F.  Marshall,  MWH,  May. 
Census,  see  under  Population. 
Chamounix  in  May,  C,  May. 

Chamberlain,  Hon.  Joseph,  on  Wealth,  NAR,  May. 
Charities  and  Corrections,  The  National  Conference  of,  CM,  May. 
Charles  L,  Execution  of,  New  Light  on,  W.  G.  Thorpe,  Ant, 

May. 
Chemistry  To-day  and  Its  Problems,  Prof.  Wm.  Crookes,  F,  May. 
Chemistry  of  What  We  Eat,  IV. ,  Prof.  Henry  A.  Mott,  Men,  May. 
Cberweil  River,  Wm.  Wing,  EI,  May. 
Children : 

Invalid  Children's  Aid  Association,  GOP,  May. 

Children,  the  Education  of,  PS,  May. 
Chili  Insurrection,  Miss  E.  M.  Gierke,  DR,  Apr. 
China: 

A  Voyage  on  the  Grand  Canal,  R  H.  Dana,  AM,  May. 

Chinese  Culture  as  Compared  with  European  Standeurds,  Gen. 
Tcheng-ki-Tong,  AO,  Apr. 

Chinese  Ideas  of  Inspiration,  Prest.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  AR,  May. 
Christ,  Was  He  a  Buddhist  ?    Merwin-Marte  Snell,  NE,  May. 

Christianitv: 

Greek  Influence  on  Christianity.  Prof.  Sanday,  CR,  May. 

Christianity  and  Tolerance,  Vf.  M.  Sloane,  PRR,  Apr. 

Christianity,   Ethical,  and  Biblical  Criticism,  Prof.  Harris, 
AR,  Bfay. 

Christianitv,  Sociological,  a  Neceesi^,  BfR,  May. 

Christian  Work  in  America,  SunH.  May. 
Church.  Dean,  and  the  Tractarian  Movement,  M,  May. 

Writings  of,  LQ,  Apr. 
Church  Patronage,  Hon.  E.  P.  Thesiger.  EI,  May.  En^ptology, 

Church  of  England:  The  Anglican  Claim  to  Historical  Christ!-  The  Race- 

anity.  Rev.  L.  Rivington,  DR,  Apr. 
Churehcw: 

A  World-wide  Democratic  Church,  A.  Taylor  Innes,  CR,  May. 

Church  of  Christ,  J.  W.  B,  Innes,  Luc,  Apr. 
Churches  of  Scotland : 

The  Solution  of  the  Church  Question,  by  Rev.  D.  MacmiUan, 
Scots,  May. 


Federal   Union  between  the  Reformed  Churches:   A  Sym- 
posium. PRR,  Apr. 
Civil  War  in  America,  ER,  Apr. 
Clairvoyance,  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick,  PsyR,  Apr. 
Cleopatras  of  the  Stage,  Charles  E.  L.  Wingate,  Cos,  May. 
Clews,  Henry,  on  Our  Business  Prospects,  NAR,  Blay. 
Clive,  Lord,  D.  Plumptre  on,  InM,  May. 

Coal  Endurance  of  Her  Majes^'s  Shim,  H.  Williams,  US,  May. 
Colonial  Names,  D.  R  Rannemeyer,  CapelM,  Apr. 
Colonies.  Preservation  of  the,  and  the  Price  of  Bread,  Lord 

Stanley  of  Alderley,  NatR,  May. 
Colorado:  

The  Cattle  Interest.  Geo.  F.  Marshall  JMWH,  May. 

The  Silver  Camp  of.  Theodore  F.  VanWagenen,  Cos,  May. 
Comet  Law,  F.  H.  Baker,  GM,  May. 

Commerce,Southwestem,  and  Gulf  Harbors,  W.  P.  Frye,  F,  May. 
Confederate  Diplomatists,  and  their  Shirt  of  Nessus,  J.  Biga- 

low,  CM,  May. 
Consciousness,  Nature  of,  A.  F.  Shand,  Mind,  Apr. 
Constantinople  and  the  Waning  Turks,Albert  Shaw, Chaut, May. 
Constitution  of  Government  in  1787,  Gen.  Vamum,  MAH,  May. 
Constitutional  Law,  Prof.  Burgess^  Political  Science  and.  Prof. 

Edward  V.  Ragnolds,  NE,  May. 
Cookery  Teaching  in  Board  Schools,  CFM,  May. 
Cook,  Rev.  Joseph,  Boston  Monday  Lectures,  OD,  Apr. 
Copjrright,  Anglo-American,  (^  May. 
Copyright,  C.  J.  Longman  on,  EconR,  Apr. 
Copyright,  International,  Accomplished.  CM,  May. 
Cr.tici«n,  Science  of,  Henry  James,  Andrew  Lang,  and  E. 

Gosae,  NewR,  May. 
Cruger,  Mrs.,  A  Successful  Woman,  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood,  Lipp, 

May. 
Cjrprus,  ER  Apr. 

Culture,  The  Transmission  of.  Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward,  F,  May. 
Dairying  in  California,  IL,  Fred  Warren  Parks,  OM,  May. 
Dakota  Metropolis,  The.  Sioux  Falls,  NEM,  May. 
Dana,  Richard  Henry,  Hamilton  Andrews  Hill,  AR,  May. 
Democracy  and  Diamonds^  Grant  Allen,  CR,  May. 
Denmark '  Loss  of  the  Sucoession,  ChQ,  Apr. 
Defoe's  Political  Career.  H.  Harrison,  wR,  M«y. 
Disease,  Fortifying  Against,  Sheridan  Del6pine,  PS,  May. 
Divorce  Reform  League,  Work  and  Prospects  of  National,  Rer. 

Dr.  Dike,  OD,  Apr. 
Divorce,  Sociologically  Considered,  E.  Janes,  NE,  May. 
Dorchester,  Early,  Mrs.  Bernard  Wliitman,  NEM,  May. 
Dieam-Poetry,  Bessie  A.  Ficklen,  Scrib,  May. 
Duffy,  Sir  G.  Gavan,  on  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  CR,  May. 
Durham,  Bishop  of,  on  Ideals,  EdR  May. 
Dtist,  Dr.  J.  G.  M'Pherson,  Long,  May. 
Dykes,  Rev.  J.  B.,  Rev.  Geo.  Huntington,  NH,  May. 
East,  the  Antiquity  of.  Max  MtUler,  NC,  May. 
Eeonomic  Principles  and  University  Reform,  Prof.  J.  S.  Nichol- 
son, ScotR,  Apr. 
Education,  see  also  under  UnivM^ities: 

Schoolmasters  in  Council,  by  P.  A.  W.  Henderson,  Mac,  May. 

University  Extension  in  England,  OR  Apr. 

Aims  of  University  Extension,  a  T.  Skidmore,  Lipp,  May. 

Elementuy  Education,  A  Municipal  Charge,  by  Lord  Sanlord^ 
FR,  May. 

A  Modem  Hi^  School  Girl.  Emily  C.  Cook,  NatR,  May. 

Contemporary  Educational  Thought  in  Prussia,   Friedrlcb 
Klrchner,  EdR.  May. 

The  Education  of  Children,  PS,  May. 

The  Function  of  Supervision,  John  Kennedy.  EdR  May. 

The  Herbartian  System  of  Pedagogics,  IH.  ,Charle6  De  Garmo» 
EdR,  May. 

The  Higher  Education  of  Women  in  Europe,  Ruth  Morse, 
Chaut,  May. 

The  Limitations  of  State  Universities,  Horace  Davis,  EdR, 
May. 

Moral  Education,  IH..  Larkin  Dunton,  EdUS,  3Iay. 

My  Pedagegic  Autobiography,  Robert  Herbert  Quick,  EdR, 

Practical  Talks  on  Writing  English,  IV.,  Prof.  Wm.  Minto, 

C%aut,  May. 
Political  Economy  in  the  Secondary  School,  Chas.  J.  Bullock, 

Ed  US,  May. 
Politics  and  Education  in  South  Carolina,  Geo.  W.  Mayfleld, 

Ed  R,  May. 
Religion   in  the  Conuuon  Schools,  Howard  Crosby,  Ed  R, 

May. 
School  Inspection,  Geo.  H.  Martin.  Ed  US,  May. 
Schools  East  and  West,  George  N.  Carman,  Ed  R  May. 
School  Inspection,  George  H.  Martin,  Ed  US,  3Iay. 
The  Teaching  in  History  in  EUementary  Schools,  Lucy  M.  Sal- 
mon, Ed  R  May. 
The  Text-Book  (Question,  E.  J.  Townsend,  Ed  US,  May. 
d'Eguilles,  Marquis,  French  Envoy  in  1745,  J.  G.  Alger,  ScotR, 
Apr. 
Kptology,  see  also  under  Tell  Amama. 
xhe  Race-Types  of  the  Egyptian  Monuments.  SunH,  May. 
Electrical  Engineering  as  a  Profession,  CFM,  May. 
Elgin  Marbles,  Hon.  G.  N.  Curzon,  FR,  May. 
Elliott,  Sir  Walter,  R.  Sewell,  AQ,  Apr. 
Energy,  Heat  A  Form  of,  John  Le  Conte,  OM,  May. 
England  through  Chinese  Spectacles,  TB,  May. 
England  as  a  'ntiining  Ground  for  Young  India,  InM.  May. 
EngUsh.  Commonwealth,  Political  Ideal  of,  J.  G.  Dow,  EH,  Apit 
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MaluiiKeoDS,  The  Family  Tree  of  the.  Will  Allen  Dromgoole,  A, 

May. 
Handeville's  Travela,  QR,  Apr. 
Manimir  Disaster: 
Sir  K.  Temple  on,  NewR,  May. 

The  Hillsmen  Around  Manipur,  C.  N.  Barham,  NatR,  May, 
Maori  Traditions.  Q,  May. 
Maple,  J.  Blundell,  Tin,  May. 
Marian  Persecution,  ChQ,  Apr. 

Market  Gardening  for  Ladies,  Miss  O.  Harriman,  Str,  Apr. 
Marriage  and  the  Marriaf^e  Laws: 
The  Judicial  Shock  tb  Marriage,   by  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton, 
NC,  May. 

The  Law  Relatinfr  to  the  Married,  J.  E.  Joel,  NatR,  May. 
Marshall,  Tom,    Oinomaniac  Orator,   Junius  Henri   Browne, 

AM,  May. 
Maurice.  Frederick    Denison,    as  Christian  Socialist,   Judge 

Hughes,  EconR,  Apr. 
Mazepi>a  Legend,  Lieut. -OoL  H.  Spalding,  NatR,  Mfty. 
Maxzlni: 

Personal  Recollections  of,  by  Miss  M.  Blind.  FR,  May. 
Medical  Practice :  Its  Rewurds  and  Responsibilities,  LQ,  Apr. 
MedicinOjEvolution  of  Pat^it,  Lee  J.  vance,  PS,  May. 
Men  uid  women  of  Oiu*  Times,  PhrenM,  May. 
Men  and  Women  of  the  Revolution,  LQ,  Apr. 
Mendelssohn,  R.  F,  Sharp  on.  S,  May. 
Methodism,  Bristol  in  Relation  to  American,  W.  H.  Meredith, 

MR,  May. 
Messiah,  The  Mexican  (Quetzatcoatl),  Domlnlck  Daly,  PS,  May. 
Microbes.  Mrs,  Priestley,  NC,  May. 
Miles,  William  Augustus.  Correspondence  of,  ER,  Apr. 
Millais,  Sir  J.  £.,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Apr. 
Miracles  and  Medicine,  Andrew  D.  Wnite,  LL.D.,  PS,  May. 
Miranda  and  Ferdinand*  Caliban  and  Ariel    Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe, 

PL,  May. 
Missions : 
The  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  and  Miss 

A  B.  Child,  OD,  Apr. 
Higher  Missionary  Education  in  India,  Dr.  Gloag,  Scots,  May. 
Shall  the  Missionary  Concert  Be  Revived?  MlssH,  May. 
How  Retrenchment  Works  Among  the  Missions,  MissH,  May. 
Moral  Training,  An  Experiment  in,  Dr.  Maiy  V.  Lee,  PS,  May. 
Morris,  Lewis,  Poetry  of,  ChQ,  Apr. 
Murray,  John,  and  His  Friendis,  Black,  May. 

W.  E.  Oladirtone  on,  Mtu*,  May. 
Music  Among  the  Wild  Cattle,  CJ,  May. 
Musical  Centre,  New  York  as  a,  W.  J.  Henderson,  Cos.  May. 
Name,  What's  in  a.  Transliteration  from  the  Russian,  J.  S. 

Smith,  NE,  May. 
Nationalisation  of  Land,  see  under  Land. 
Nationality,  Sentiment  of,  T  R  Edwards,  WR,  May. 
Naval  Exhibition,  Adm.  Sir  Geo  Elliot,  USM,  May. 
Navies: 
Fallacies  Respecting  Coaling  Stations,  Rear-Adm.    P.    H. 

Colomb,  USM,  May. 
The  Fighting  Power  of  the  Navy,  Rear-Adm.  Scott,  Mur,  May. 
Forts  and  Fleets,  QR,  Apr. 
Australasian   Defense,    MaJor*Gen.  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards, 

JRCI,  Apr. 
The  Measure  of  the  Strength  of  Steel  Armor,  E.  IL  Weaver, 

US,  May. 
Du  Guay-Trouin,  of  St.  Malo,  Alfred  Lee  Royce^S,  May, 
Coal  EIndurance  of  Her  Majesty's  Ships,  Harry  Williams,  US, 
May. 
Kon-Paganism,  OR.  Apr. 
Newfoundland.  Richard  Wheatley,  MR,  May. 
Newman,  Cardinal: 
As  a  Preacher,  Rev.  J.  V.  Tracey,  ACQ,  Apr. 
Newman  in  the  English  Church,  ER,  Apr 
Newman  and  Wesley,  Rev.  J.  Telford,  SunM,  May. 
Newspapers,  Some  Old,  O.  S.  Adams,  NEM,  Mav.  ' 

New  world.  The  First  European  Attempt  To  Colonize,  Rev.  Geo. 

Patterson,  MAH,  May. 
New  York,  Broadway.R  H.  Davis.  Scrib,  May. 
New  Testament,  The  Theology  of  the,  MR,  May. 
Old  Testament:  The  Vulgate  Old  Testament  In  Textual  Criti- 
cism, H.  P.  Smith,  PRR,  Apr. 
Onium  Trade,  The  Indo-Chinese,  Archdeacon  Moule,  ChMisI, 

May. 
Orchids,  Str,  Apr. 

Orthodoaty  in  England,  Changes  of,  Dr.  Alfred  Moraerie,  F,  Bfay. 
Pains  ancf  Penalties,  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams  on,  GM,  May. 
Palest^ine  * 
Land  Tenure,  Rev.  G.  K  Post,  PEF,  Apr. 
Comparison  of  Temperatures  in  Palestine  and  in  England, 
1880-1889,  PEF,  Apr. 
Papyri  Recently  Discovered,  QR,  Apr. 
Pans  Municipal  Refuge  for  Working  Women,  WR,  May. 
Paris,  The  Comte  de,  James  Grant  Wilson,  Cos,  May. 
Parker,  Prof.  W.  Kitchen,  LQ,  Apr. 

Parliamentary:   Is  There  an   Alternative  for  Shorter  Parlia- 
ments! by  J.  D.  Holms,  ScotR,  Apr. 
Parsons,  Town  and  Country,  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  NC,  May. 
Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law : 
Parish  Councils,  J.  Stansfeld,  Help,  May. 
The  Brabazon  Employment  Scheme,  Help,  May. 
Peary's  Expedition  to  Nortb  Greenland,  GGM,  May. 
Peasant  Properties,  H.  W.  Wolff,  CR,  May. 


Pelasgi  and  Their  Modem  Descendants,Sir  P.  Colquhoun  and  H. 

E.  Wassa  Pasha,  AQ,  Apr. 
Perpetua,  ChQ,  Apr. 

Phelps,  Hon.  Edward  J.,  on  Wealth,  NAR,  May. 
PhiladelphlajThe  New,  Henry  C.  Walsh,  Cos,  May. 
Philippians,  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to,  J.  B.  Young,MR, 

May. 
Philosophy,  Realistic,  Evolution  and  the,  Thos.  S.  Potwin,  NE, 

May. 
Phosphorus  and  Phosphorescence,  Prof.  Thorpe,  GW,  May. 
Riotography: 

The  Experiences  of  a  Photographer,  by  A.  Bogardus,  LIpp, 
May. 

The  Camera  and  lis  Devotees,  Francis  Stevens,  HM,  May. 

Photography  in  Germany,  WPhotoM,  April  4. 

To  Photograph  One's  self,  P.  Peticlere.  WPhotoM,  April  4. 

Monthly  Photographic  Competition,  PnotoR,  Apr. 

The  Camera's  Service  to  Art,  PhotoQ,  Apr. 

Relation  Between  Absorption  and  Sensitiveness  of  Sensitized 
Plates,  J.  J  Acicworth,  PhotoQ,  April. 

The  Teachings  of  a  Chemical  Actlnometer,C.  A.  Kohn,  PhotoQ, 
Apr. 
Picture  Preaching  In  India,  S.  B.  Fairbank,  D.D.,  liissH,  May. 
Playwrights'  MSS.jStr,  Apr. 
Pletsch,  Oscar,  R.  Walker  on,  GW,  May. 
Poland:  

Centenary  of  the  Constitution,  A  Gielgud,  WR,  May. 

The  Second  Partition.  1793,  R  N .  Bain,  EH,  Apr. 
Pope  Leo  XTTT.,  see  under  Leo  XHI. 
Popes  and  the  Temporal  Power,  1790-1823,  Dr.  J.  A.  Mooney, 

Population  Question : 

Rev.  and  Hon.  A.  L^tleton,  EconR,  Apr. 

Census-taking,  Bank,  Bfay. 

The  United  States  Census,  Francis  A.  Walker,  F,  May. 
PoUer,  Bishop  H.  C,  on  Wealth,  NAR  Mi^ 
Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,  Prof.  Burgess,  Prof. 

E.  B.  R&gnolds,  NE,  May. 
Political  Economy  in  the  Secondary  SchooL  Charles  J.  Bullock, 

EdUS,  May. 
Politics  and  Education  in  South  Carolina,  George  W.  Mayfleld, 

EdR  May. 
Politician,  The,  and  the  Pharisee,  Hon.  J.  S.  Clarkson,  NAR, 

May. 
Prayers  for  the  Dead,  Dr.  T.  W.  Belcher,  NH,  May. 
Primrose  League,  WR,  May. 
"Professing  Themselves  To  Be  Wise,  They  Become  Fools,"  by 

St  George  Mivart,  ACQ,  Apr. 
Proverbs  and  Sayinjra  Amongthe  Spanish  Jews,  PEF,  Apr. 
Psychology  and  Philosophy,  Recent  Studies  in,  Joseph  Jastrow, 

D,  May. 
Quetzatcoatl,  The  MexicMi  Messiah,  Dominick  Daly.  PS,  May. 
Realism  and  Art,  concluded.  Rev.  Erail  G  Hirsch.  Men,  May. 
Reciprocity— Why  Southward  Only?  Roger  Q.  Mills,  F,  May. 
Refrigators,  Machine,  and  Ice-Making,  Frederick  A.  Femald, 

PS,  May. 


Religion  and  Theology: 
"  >on'sView8  0iI 
ductive  M( 
May. 


Napoleon's  Views  of  Religion.  H.  A.  Taine,  NAILMay. 

The  Inductive  Method  and  Religious  Truth,  £.  B.  Howell,  NE, 


A  Missionary  Crisis  at  Home,  Rev.  D.  N.  Beach,  AR,  May. 

New  Testament  Inspiration,  Prof.  J.  W.  McGarvey,  D.D.,  A, 
May. 

The  True  Use  of  the  World:  Three  Types  of  the  Christian  Life, 
Prof.  Smyth,  AR,  Blay. 

Religion  in  Public  Schools,  Mary  H.  Leonard,  AR,  May. 

Religion  in  the  Common  Schools,  Howard  Crosby,  Ed  R,  May. 

The  Greater  Miracle,  Rev.  Edward  C.  Moore,  AR,  May. 
Resuscitation  by  Oxygen.    Lieut  -Colonel  H.  Elsdale,  NC,  May. 
Richard  IH.,  C.  R,  Markham,  EH,  Apr. 
Riders,  American,  Col.  T.  A.  Dodge,  Harp,  May. 
Riot,  Law  of,  J.  B.  L.  Bimie,  JurR,  Apr. 
Ritualism :  Lambeth  Judgment,  QR  Apr. 
Rodbertus-Jagetzow  and  Scientific  Socialism,  Prof.  E.  de  Lave- 

leye,  EconR  Apr. 
Roman  London,  E.  Lawrence,  Harp,  May. 
Rom   and  Its  Religion,  Dr.  A.  H.  Japp,  S,  May. 
Roecoe,  Sir  Henry,  EdE,  May. 

Rowing  Clubs  of  Canada,  Capt.  T.  Blackwell,  O,  May. 
Rubbish  as  Recreation,  Mrs.  I.  F.  Mayo,  S,  May.     * 
Russia: 

At  the  Court  of  the  Czar,  by  G.  M.  Dallas,  CM,  May. 

The  Censure,  **E  B.  Lanin  "  on,  FR,  May. 

The  Abolition  of  Serfdom,  Canon  Brownlow,  M,  May. 
Russia  of  To-day,  Prof.  Emll  Blum,  A,  May. 
RuBso-Chinese  Intercourse,  F.  Wells  Williams,  NE,  May. 
Review  of  Reviews  Reviewed,  Annie  Bright,  AC,  March  1. 
Salamanca,  Our  Boarding  House  in,  Herbert  Pierson,  Cos,  May. 
Sails,  Ulysses  de,  Signora  Villarion,  EH,  Apr. 
Salons  of  the  Empire  and  Restoration,  Amelia  G.  Mason,  CM, 

May. 
Salvation  Army : 

Archdeacon  Farrar  on.  Harp,  May 

*'In  Darkest  England,"  ChQ,  Apr. ;  Chaut,  May. 
Sarsfleld :  a  Jacobite  Rapparee,  TB,  May. 
Scandinavian  Antiquities,  ER  Apr. 
Schumann,  Madame,  J.  F.  Rowbotham,  SunM,  May. 
Science,  Negators  of,  Luc,  Apr. 
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Scienoe,  Pqpalar,  Felix  L.  On>ald,  AH,  Mar. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  ChQ.  Apr. 

Smtt,  Sir  Waller,  Jouruafot.  *.  C.  Swinburne.  FR,  May, 

SedKemoor,  F.  A.  Kniirht,  CR,  f— 

Sewanl.  W,  H,,  Mra.  Martha  D. 

Shak^flpeore : 


Lamb.  HAH,  Hay. 
Tribute  to  ahakecpeare,  Charlotte  Porter.   PL. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Mr  BlaliH  ^-  Blaine's  temporary  indiBpoBJtion  has 
and  Mt  been  made  the  occasion  for  much  bewil- 
dering  newspaper  goeaip  as  to  his  general 
state  of  health,  hie  diplomatic  tasks  and  his  plans  and 
ambitions  touching  hia  future  career.  The  cartoon 
elsewhere  reproduced,  entitled  "Mr.  Blaine  Saws 
"Wood,"  is  completely  eipressive.  The  plever  artist 
means  to  say  that  in  tiie  midst  of  all  this  clamor  about 
his  health  and  his  intentions,  Mr.  Blaine  has  gone  on 
steadily  and  eenmely  with  his  work,  and  has  already 
a  number  of  accomplished  results  to  show.  His  con- 
Talescence  should  certainly  be  hastened  by  the  peace- 
ful surrender  of  the  "  Itata. "  which  removea  all  possi- 
bility of  trouble  with  either  faction  in  Chili,  and 
by  the  acceptance  on  Great  Britain's  part  of  his 
proposal  for  a  close  season  in  the  Bering  Sea,  pend- 
ing arbitration.  As  for  the  Italian  afFair,  the  gov- 
ernment at  Bome  seems  to  have  subsided  entirely, 
and  Mr.  Blaine  has  von  a  clear  victory  in  the 
diplomatic  correspondence.  The  reciprocity  treaties 
are  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  Mr.  Blaine  can 
well  afford  a  quiet  summer's  vacation.  He  has 
reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  cordial  manner  in 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people, 
regardless  of  party,  have  recently  sustained  and 
'Commended  the  course  of  the  State  department. 


It  isn 


pensed  with  further  consideration  of  the  Knutsford 
bill,  which  was  intended  to  coerce  tlie  Newfound- 
landers.   TliuB  self- respect  has  been   preserved  on 

both   aides,  and  there  lias   been  a  triumph  for  niod- 


■e  shallow  sentimental  ism  that 


^"pranlu  "'O"'**  claim  that  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  past  month  towards  the  im- 
provement of  international  relations,  and  especially 
towards  the  harmony  of  the  English -speaking  world, 
by  the  settlement  of  two  vexatious  difficulties.  The 
Newfoundland  fisheries  queetion  involved  that 
island  Province,  Qreat  Britain,  and  France  di- 
rectly, and  Canada  and  the  United  States  indirectly. 
Newfoundland  has  passed  a  bill  which  means  the 
^iforcement  for  the  present  of  all  treaty  obligations 
that  give  the  French  fishermen  a  color  of  rights  on 
the  Newfoundland  coast,  and  the  acceptance  in  good 
faith  of  the  result  of  arbitration  between  France 
and  Qreat  Britain  touching  the  whole  subject.  Upon 
motion  of  Ur.  Bryce.  the  British    parliament  dis- 


emtion  and  good  sense.  Sir  William  Whiteway 
emerges  as  another  of  the  British  colonial  statesmen 
worthy  of  the  world's  good  opinion.  Arbitration 
may  now  calmly  proceed  to  determine  the  exact 
rights  of  all  parties  concerned,  in  the  fisheries  and 
on   the   coasts  of    Newfoundland :  and    when    those 
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tnrb  the  calculations  of  the  old  parties  in  many 
surprising  ways.  From  the  point  of  view  of  prac- 
tical politics,  the  new  party  has  made  the  mistake 
of  allowing  opinionated  men  to  commit  it,  in  its 
platfonn.  to  too  wide  a  range  of  creeds  and  definite 
'.  propoeitioQB.  Thus  its  indorsement  of  the  so-called 
"sub- treasury"  scheme,  which  contemplates  loans 
of  public  money  to  farmetB  at  a  nominal  rate  of 
interest,  is  just  what  its  enemies  would  have  de- 
sired. Fundamentally,  it  is  the  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency and  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  price  of 
products  that  the  farmers  want :  and  the  propntted 
government  loans  to  individuals  introduce  a  wholly 
different  close  of  projects.  It  is  impossible  to  un. 
derstand  the  farmers'  movementand  the  motives  that 
underlie  the  new  party,  unless  one  considers  in  a 
broad  way  the  nature  of  the  economic  development  of 
the  West.  Tostate  it  in  the  simplest  way,  let  it  be  as- 
sumed that  Hve  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  good 
land,  wholly  unoccupied  two  decades  ago,  now  support 
ten  milJions  of  people.  The  occupancy  and  the  use 
of  this  land  required,  let  us  say,  an  investment  of 
ta.ODO.000,000.  The  great  mass  of  men  and  the  great 
mass  of  capital  came  together  on  this  expanse  of . 
agricultural  land,  to  develop  it.  Tlie  title  to  the  soil 
was  for  the  moet  part  acquired  by  the  men  who  occu- 
pied it.  Let  us  assume  that  they  abo  took  with 
them  or  soon  acquired  half  of  the  requisite  capital. 
There  remained  $1,000,000,000  furnished  in  one 
form  or  another  by  capitalists  elsewhere.  There  had 
to  be  created  the  habitations  of  t«n  million  people, 
the  buildings  for  animals,  the  fences,  the  roads. 
Machinery  and  implements,  horses  and  cows,  house- 
hold furniture  and  various  permanent  supplies  had 
to  be  purchased.  The  lending  capitalists  were  se- 
cured by  mortgages  and  liens.  Tliere  was  a  period 
of  prosperity  when  liquidation  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy ;  but  the  West  found  the  use  of 
capital  so  profitable  thHt  instead  of  paying  its  non- 
resident capitalist  partners  off,  it  increased  its  loans 
in  order  to  do  larger  business  witli  more  advanta- 
geous instruments.  Loans  were  renewed  ratlier  than 
repaid ;  interest  ratee  were  high,  but  everybody  was 
prosperous.  There  quickly  followed  a  long  period  of 
declining  prices.  The  West's  great  debt  to  the  Bast 
waa  payable  in  dollars,  and  ita  nominal  dimensions 
did  not  shrink  with  the  increased  purchasing  power 
of  money.  Those  farmers  who  had  invested  their 
own  capital,  and  those  who  had  paid  off  their  debts 
with  the  profits  of  a  single  crop  or  two  in  the  pros- 
perous times,  had  no  cause  of  complaint ;  for  if  tliey 
received  only  half  as  many  dollars  for  subsequent 
crops,  they  could  buy  twice  as  much  of  what  tliey 
wanted.  But  the  West  in  general  waa  in  debt  for 
the  capital  with  which  it  had  begun  business,  and 
it  found  itself  obliged  lo  pay  back  much  more  in 
value  than  it  had  received.  Tlie  whole  effort  of 
the  so.called  financial  heresies  of  the  farniers'  move- 
ment is  baaed  uiKin  the  idea  tliat  the  average  purchas- 
ing  power  of  money  should  remain  as  nearly  stable 
as  possible,  and  that  its  subtle  appreciation  through 
a  term  of  years  is  aliiuwt  ruinous  to  a  young,  pro 


ducing  community,  that  borrows  ita  fixed  and  its 
working  capital  from  older  and  richer  communities. 
Hence  the  demand  for  free  silver  coinage,  for  the 
direct  issue  of  treasury  notes,  and  for  various  oilier, 
monetary  and  financial  experiments.  The  remedies 
might  prove  far  worse  than  the  grievance ;  but  it  is 
absurd  to  regard  the  Western  and  Southern  farm, 
ers  who  hold  to  these  plans  as  cheats  or  repudiators. 

itioa  '-*°'y  *  '*^  short  years  ago  nearly  all  of 
I  the  Western  States  and  territories  were 
antFrtunt  tnaintaining  immigration  bureauaand, to- 
gether with  the  great  railway  corporations  whose 
lines  traverse  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  extend 
into  the  further  West,  were  spending  money  freely 


'-'a" 
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in  European  countries  to  promote  tlie  niovement  of 
population  to  the  United  States,  The  incoming  tide 
of  Europeans  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  most  im- 
portant source  of  our  prosperity,  and  so  optimistic 
were  prevailing  views  regarding  our  capacity  for  the 
easy  assimilation  and  Americanization  of  limitless 
millions,  that  scarcely  any  effort  was  made  to  pre- 
vent or  even  discourage  the  importation  of  criminals 
and  paupers,  A  great  change  in  the  attitude  of 
America  has  come  about.  To  day,  so  for  as  is 
known,  no  American  State  or  territory,  and  no  rail- 
way corporation,  is  expending  money  to  maintain 
agencies  abroad  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  and  the 
prevailing  optimism  has  well  nigh  disappeared. 
The  wisest  and  best  of  tlie  foreign  bom  already  here 
deprecate  as  strongly  OS  do  native  bom  Americans 
the  uudiminisliing  volume  of  arrivals  at  our  Atlan- 
tic   [Hirts,   and    a^k    tliat    the   infiiiw    bi'  regulated 
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by  some  mode  of  sifting  and  restriction.  Tlie 
free  homestead  area  in  the  United  States  is 
practically  exhausted,  and  the  westward  agricultural 
migration  has  been  carried  already  beyond  the  safe 
limits  of  the  rain-belt,  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
disappointment,  local  distress  and  occasional  aban- 
donment of  drouth  afflicted  lands.  This  would  ac- 
count in  part  for  the  revulsion  of  American  feeling 
on  the  subject  of  immigration.  But  the  change  in 
the  character  of  immigrants  affords  no  less  w^ghty 
a  reason.  The  earlier  comers  were  generally  skilled 
farmers  with  some  means,  or  trained  mechanics  of 
intelligence  and  character.  Tlie  more  recent  tide 
has  been  composed  in  large  part  of  unskilled  labor- 
ers from  the  cities  of  Europe,  who  bring  little  that 
is  desirable  to  the  augmentation  of  our  industrial 
forces.  The  steamship  companies  have  so  reduced 
the  cost  of  transit  that  immigration  is  no  longer  the 
mark  of  energy,  intelligence  or  frugality.  With 
the  ocean  passage  costing  only  eighteen  dollars  in- 
cluding subsistence,  the  temptation  to  European  com- 
munities to  administer  poor  relief  to  their  least  de- 
sirable classes  in  the  foi-m  of  assistance  to  reach 
America,  has  been  too  strong  to  be  successfully  re- 
sisted. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  * 
that  there  should  have  been  within  the  past  few 
years  a  rising  demand  for  the  stricter  scrutiny  of 
immigration  and  foi*  more  stringent  laws.  In  view 
of  this  demand,  and  further  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  pre^nt  year  bids  fair  to  witness  a  larger  migra- 
tion to  this  country  than  any  preceding  year  since 
the  flood -tide  of  1882,  when  the  arrivals  at  our  sea- 
ports were  more  than  780,000,  it  may  be  well  to 
sum  up  the  precise  situation  and  the  steps  that  the 
Government  has  taken  or  has  in  contemplation. 

Th9  Most  ^^^  existing  laws  are  the  result  of  a  series 
Recent  of  acts  passed  by  Congress  in  1875,  1882, 
Measures,  ^ggg^  jgg-j,^  ^^ggg  ^^^^  ^ggj  ^  which  gen- 
eral enactments  should  also  be  added  the  Chinese 
exclusion  act  of  1882.  The  effect  of  these  statutes  is 
positively  to  prohibit  the  landing  in  the  United 
States  of  Chinese  laborers,  of  persons  under  contract 
to  perform  labor,  of  polygamists,  of  idiots  and  lu- 
natics, of  paupers,  of  pei*Bons  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge,  of  persons  suffering  from  loathsome 
or  contagious  diseases,  and  of  persons  who  have  been 
convicted  of  felony  or  other  infamous  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor involving  moral  turpitude,  not  includ- 
ing political  offenses.  The  enforcement  of  all  laws 
affecting  immigration  have  been  entrusted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Tlie  act  of  March  8,  1891, 
took  effect  on  April  1.  Its  administration  was  con- 
fided by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasmy  to  Assistant- 
Secretary  Nettleton,  who  has  taken  in  hand  the  task 
with  a  system  and  thoroughness  never  attempted  be- 
fore. Among  the  measures  which  form  a  part  of 
the  present  Treasury  policy,  has  been  the  termination 
of  all  existing  contracts  with  State  boards  of  immi- 
gration and  the  consequent  assumption  of  entire  re- 
sponsibility by  the  federal  government  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  immigration  laws  throughout  the 


country.  Secretary  Windom  adopted  this  policy  in 
1889  at  the  port  of  New  York,  where  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  immigrants  are  landed,  and  where  on 
Ellis  Island  in  the  harbor  the  new  immigration 
depot  is  practically  completed  and  wiU  be  occupied 
in  July  or  August  with  appointments  and  accommo- 
dations that  must  greatly  facilitate  the  more  leisurely 
and  thorough  inspection  of  the  arriving  throng. 
Heretofore  very  slight  attempt  has  been  made  to 
enforce  such  meager  provisions  as  existed  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  paupers  and  criminals.  Under  the  new 
arrangements  there  is  close  and  genuine  inspection. 
It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  fact  that  by  General 
Nettleton's  order  the  first  polygamists  ever  sent  back 
to  Europe  were  the  other  day  refused  admittance. 
The  Government  has  already  doubled  the  number  of 
immigrant  inspectors,  to  insure  a  sufficient  force  of 
trained  officials  at  all  ports  to  make  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  something  more  than  a  farce.  These  in- 
spectors act  under  instructions  that  are  definite  and 
positive,  and  our  laws,  such  as  they  are,  must  hence- 
forth be  regarded  both  in  letter  and  spirit.  Among 
other  steps  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
taken  has  been  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
inquiry  which  has  been  sent  to  Europe  to  investi- 
gate the  inunigration  question  at  its  source.  The 
commissioners  will  endeavor  to  learn  the  extent  of 
assisted  emigration  in  various  countries :  will  exam- 
ine the  practices  of  steamship  compcuiies  and  their 
inland  agents :  will  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
greatly  increased  volmne  of  migration  to  America 
from  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland  and  Bohemia;  and 
will  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  feasible  to  subject  intending  emigrants  to  Amer- 
ica to  a  preliminary  inspection  and  certification  by 
our  consuls  at  foreign  ports.  The  contract  labor 
question  will  be  studied,  and  an  attempt  wiU  be 
made  to  ascertain  how  important  is  the  proportion 
of  immigrants  who  come  to  this  country  intending 
to  return  with  their  accumulations.  Without  wait- 
ing for  the  results  of  this  investigation,  the  Treasury 
Department  has  asked  steamship  companies  to  coop- 
erate  with  the  Government  in  carrying  out  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  inquiry  and  inspection  abroad,  to 
prevent  the  transport  of  classes  of  people  forbidden 
entrance  by  our  statutes.  Several  of  the  leading 
steamship  lines  have  already  adopted  the  suggestion 
and  are  in  good  faith  winnowing  the  inunigrants 
that  apply  to  them  for  passage.  While  the  steps  we 
have  taken  seem  in  no  wise  drastic,  and  while  they 
can  scarcely  affect  in  a  visible  way  the  great  volume 
of  the  stream  tliat  is  flowing  in  this  direction,  they 
may  have  the  effect  to  act  in  European  conununities 
as  a  check  upon  tlie  plans  of  designing  promoters  of 
undesirable  migration,  and  thus  at  the  fountain 
head  there  may  be  diverted  the  most  noxious  ele- 
ments.    At  least,  the  signs  are  encouraging. 

Battot  and  ^^  article  that  appears  elsewhere  in  this 

Electoral    issue  of  the  Review  sums  up  in  detail  the 

eform.     ^^^jj^  ^  which  our  American  States  have 

adopted   the  Australian  ballot  system  or  some  kin- 
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dreil  improvement.    It  shows  that  the  legislatures  of 
the  current  year  have  added  an  importaDt  list  to  the 
Diirnher  that  had  already  aduptcd  the  rpform,  and 
that  several  Stabs  have   considerably  improved  the 
half-way  measures  that  had  been  taken  In  previous 
years.    Our  map  shows  at  a  glance  the  territorial 
progress  that  the  movement  has  tlius  (ar  made.     No 
single   party  and  no  group  of  self-styled   reformers 
can  justly  assume   credit  for  tlie  rapid   success  of  a 
reform  that  is  winning  its  way 
simply  and  solely  because  it  ap- 
peals to  the  honesty  and  sense  of 
fairplayof  the  whole  people.  Al- 
though a  scientific  ballot  system 
greatly  diminishes  the  opportu- 
nities to  employ  corrupt  electoral 
methods,    it   will    remain    true 
that  the  series   of  ballot  laws 
must  be  followed  by  a  series  of 
laws     defining    and    punishing 
"corrupt   practices"  in  elections 
and  strictly    regulating   the  ex- 
penditure   of   money    in    cam- 
paigns.    Good  laws  along  these 
lines    have    eliminated    nine- 
tenths  of  the  electoral  corruption 
that  formerly  existed  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  no   leas  favorable  re- 
sults would  accrue  in  tlie  United 
States.      Meanwhile    the    pessi- 
mists wlio  see  only  discouraging 
tendencies  in  American  politics 
might  do  well  to  ponder  the  f<ict 
that    twenty-eight    States   have 
within  tliree  years  adopted  re- 
formed ballot  laws. 

.  Since  the  foundation 

of  the  Third   French 

Republic,    few  events 
in  France  have  had  more   solid 
significance  than  the  recent  jour- 
neying through  the  provinces  of 
President  Camot.      The  unani- 
mously   enthusiastic    reception 
according  him  in   old-time  cen- 
ters   of    re^tionary    influence, 
where  two  or  three  years  ago  a 
republican  president   would  not 
have   been  welcome,  was  not  merely  a  sign  that  M. 
Camot  himself   is    personally   popular,    but   it  was 
meant  to  show  thatatla«t  France  accepts  the  Repub- 
lie.     At  the  bottom  of  the  change  lies  the  friendly 
attitude  that  tlie  Pope  and  the  Churcli  have  adopted 
towards   popular  government.     The  pretsent  French 
ministry  with  M.  de  Freycinet  as  premier  and  war 
minister,  has  held  its  ground  since  March.  IBW),  and 
is  the  strongest  that  France  has  kno^^'n  in  many  a 
year.     Its  firmest  and  most   statesmanlike  figure,  in 
the  general  opinion  of  the  world,  is  M.  Coostans, 
Minister  of  the  Interior     With  Ribot  holding  the  for. 


Prnlifm 
Caritofa 
Twr. 


eign  portfolio.  Rouvier  administering  tlie  finances. 
and  such  other  experience  niend  as  Ives  Ouyot,  Fal- 
lieres.  Jules  Eoche and  Aiimiral  Barbey  holding  cabi- 
net positions,  it  cannot  be  said  that  France  is  without 
statesmen  at  the  helm.  It  would  be  folly  for  Ger- 
many to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  improved  tone  of 
domestic  politics  in  Fi'auce  makes  that  country  a 
more  dangerous  and  formidable  foe,  and  increases 
rather  than  diminishes   tlie  chances  of  European 


war.  For  there  is  no  other  one  thing  that  so  im- 
perils the  peace  of  the  world  as  the  determination 
of  France  t«  attack  Gennany  at  the  first  favorable 
opportunity. 

ff^^  The  Russians  being  balked  of  tlieir  loan 
CnxhH  of  by  the  refusal  of  the  French  Rothschilds.  '■ 
tiitJtuit.  under  pressure  of  popular  protests  in  Eng- 
land, to  "finance"  the  persecutors  of  their  co-religion- 
ists, appear  to  have  determined  to  enforce  witli  ■ 
severity  the  existing  law  which  confines  the  Jews, 
with  certain  specific  exceptions,  to  a  large  tract  cf 
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the  House,  or  efttcieotly  dJBcliargo  his  duties  to  hia 
constituents,  and  the  House,  after  hearing  the  same 
thing  from  the  temporary  leader  of  the  Liberals,  at 
ouce.  without  a  diaaeutient  voice,  expels  the  of- 
fender from  the  number  of  its  members.  Thus  the 
Act.  which  was  extort«d  from  Parliament  in  1885. 
has  actually  in  1891  created  a  conscience  in  Par- 
liament. It  is  a  limited  conscience,  it  is  true — pain- 
fully limited.  Unfortunat«ly,  in  1885,  there  was 
failure  to  add  a  clause  to  the  Bill  making  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  young  married  woman,  or  seduction 
when  effected  hy  fraud  or  false  pretenses,  or  when 
followed  by  desertion,  a  criminal  offense.  Had  this 
been  done  no  doubt  there  would  have  been  creat«d  a 
couscience  on  these  subjects  also.  That  worb,  how- 
ever, still  remains  to  be  done.  But  the  expulsion  of 
Captain  Vemey  gives  an  enormous  impetus  to  the 
(letemii nation  with  wliich  all  decent  men  and 
women  will  work  for  legislation  on  these  matters. 
For  it  is  now  clear  as  daylight  that  by  law  you  can 
not  only  puninli  criminals,  but  you  can  develop  the 
<,'on$cience  of  the  whole  comnmnity  as  regards  some 
foniis  of  offending. 

H  dfteiiic*^^  evidence  which  this  case  and  others 
wtrx  afford  of  the  evolution  of  what  may  be 
''"'■  called  the  rudiments  of  a  Christian  eou- 
tH'ience  even  in  |>oliticiana  and  wire-pullers,  leads  a 
thoughtful  writer  in  one  of  the  leading  Nonconformist 
newspapers  to  rvcall  Butler's  great  saying  that. "had 
conscience  power  aa  it  has  authority,  it  would  rule 
the  world. "  In  the  Pamell  cose,  as  he  reminds  us, 
this  authority  exerted  i>ower  in  unniistakable 
fjwiiion  : 


The  new  force  took  no  account  of  the  <• 
and  conventional  authorities,  asserted  itself  re^ud- 
lees  of  them,  peremptorily  issued  its  mandsiM.  im 
periously  secured  their  accomplishment  and  Irus 
formed  as  a  consequence  the  entire  political  sitnitiuc. 
It  brushed  aside,  as  with  th'e  strength  of  a  vouni 
giant,  all  the  policies  and  tactics  which  bad  li«n 
supposed  to  be  alone  important  It  has  since  shom 
no  sign  of  retreating," 


And  in  this  exercise  of  the  authority  of  tht 
Christian  conscience,  be  it  noted,  the  English  Noo- 
conformists  and  the  Irish  Catholics  played  a  Inii 
ing  part  —  a  happy  illustration  of  Christian  unitr 
on  the  ethical  ground,  of  good  omen  for  the  futnw- 
The  Ind^endent  continues  the  argument: 


Power  the  Christian  conscience  in  our  Eoglisli 
commonwealth  indubitably  paesesses:  darewekioklu 
it  consciously  and  deliberately  to  rule?  No  one  pro- 
poses to  invest  it  with  the  functions  of  formal  leg 
islation  and  administration ;  these  niay  safely  bv  Irfi 
to  the  existing  machinery.  But  can  that  whicb 
constitutes  true  government— the  Initiation,  impul* 
and  direction  of  national  action — bo  openly  claimed 
for  the  Christian  conscience,  not  merely  as  a  mat 
ter  of  right  but  as  a  matter  of  fact?  Unc»gsniied 
as  yet.  and  scarcely  articulate,  it  has  proved  iB 
superiority  to  the  organized  forcea  of  party  and 
prescription.  As  the  situation  presents  itself  to  oar 
view,  there  is  not  a  political  factor  which  cva  hr 
compared  with  it  for  strength  or  effectiv^nee. 
Shall  we  conclude,  then,  that  the  ti&nsitional  na- 
ture of  the  present  epoch  is  a  veritable  call  of  God 
to  the  Christian  conscience  of  this  country  to  take 
to  itself  its  great  power  and  reign  1 

No  doubt.  But  will  the  keepers  of  tbe  ChnstiBn 
conscience  hear  and  obey  the  call?  And  will  tber. 
if  they  hear,  have  sufficient  of  that  Divine  sympa- 
thy and  saving  common  sense,  which  is  as  gisce 
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from  on  high,  to  enable  them  to  use  this  great  power 
without  abusing  it,  and  with  a  resolute  impartiality 
that  does  not  excuse  in  an  Englishman — say — in  tlie 
Forest  of  Dean,  wliat  Js  held  to  be  a  capital  oflen^e 
in  the  case  at  the  leader  of  the  Irish  people? 

At  ta  tilt  Certainly  this  powerful  invasion  by  the 
Priiic»  British  conscience  of  the  domain  of  pub- 
'■  ]ic  life  is  finding  abundant  room  for  ag- 
gr««giTe  activity.  ThePamell  and  Dilke  and  Yemey 
cases  are  now  overshadowed  by  the  Tranby  Croft 
scandal  with  all  its  disagreeable  ramifications. 
Viewed  from  the  American  standpoint,  the  foun- 
dations of  the  throne  itself  would  appear  to  be 
Beriously  affect«d.  In  a  country  like  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  chief  security  of  monarchical  institu- 
tions must  rest  in  the  conviction  of  the  most  of 
the  betrt  people  that  such  institutions  are  upon 
the  whole  exerting  a  beneficent  influence.  But 
without  a  certain  degree  of  seriousness  and  moral 
elevation  in  the  peisoaal  life  and  character  of  the 
monarch,  how  by  any  pretense,  in  this  generation, 
can  royalty  be  held  to  make  for  righteousness  in 
government  or  society?  The  English  people  had 
forgiven  the  Prince  of  Wales  very  much :  and  their 
mood  to-day  seems  that  of  profound  discouragement 
mingled  with  indignation.  It  ia  not,  perhaps,  one 
thing  OF  another  in  particular  that  gives  oSense.  so 
much  aa  the  painful  evidence  of  a  seemingly  invin- 
cible frivoli^  and  lightness  that  has  accumulated 
against  the  Prince.  He  will  be  fifty  years  old  in 
November,  and  he  ia  a  grandfather.  The  Queen  was 
seventy-two  last  month.  The  Prince's  debts  are  so 
heavy  as  to  place  him  in  a  financial  situation  that 
detracts  from  the  dignity  of  the  royal  house.  The 
terms  in  which  the  British  newspapers  and  various 
religious  and  public  bodies  have  assumed  to  censure 
the  Prinoe  in  view  of  the  testimonj  at  the  baccarat 
trial  are  without  precedent  for  plainness,  and  seem 
to  mark  another  distinct  step  in  the  progress  of 
modem  public  opinion  aa  against  traditional  forms 
of  authority. 

virtut  ^^  dismay  with  which  the  party  wire- 
Provf  puller  regarded  the  first  manifestation  of 
Profits,,  yjg  ^jjj  ^j  (jjjg  ^^^  sovereign,  has  been 
considerably  allayed  by  the  discovery  that,  in  tlie 
old  phrase,  "Godliness  has  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is  aa  well  aa  that  which  is  to  come"  ;  or.  to 
Knder  the  same  truth  in  modem  phrase,  it  was  a 
good  paying  policy  to  repudiate  Mr.  Pamell.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  not.  as  he  said,  acted  the  part  of  a 
docile  reporter,  the  Liberal  party  would  at  this  mo- 
ment have  been  shattered  into  irretrievable  ruin. 
It  would  have  lost  most  of  the  recent  by-elections. 
and  Home  Rule  would  have  been  postponed  to  the 
Greek  Kalends.  As  it  is  the  Liberals  have  consoli- 
dated their  position,  and  rendered  victoiy  at  tlie 
General  Election  as  much  of  a  certainty  as  any 
electoral  event  can  be.  The  result  of  the  recent  by- 
elections  shows  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  lives,  the  re- 
turn of  a  Liberal  majority  in  next  Parliament  may 
be  counted  upon  with  the  unquestioning  confidence 


with  which  men  anticipate  the  rising  of  the  sun  or 
the  api>earance  of  the  moming  paper.  It  is  perfectly 
easy  to  foretell,  with  the  absolute  certainty  of  a 
scientific  calculation,  how  a  general  election  in 
England  will  go,  if  only  you  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  by-elections  by  which  to  test  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  party  vot«  in  comparison  with  the  re- 
corded pulls  at  the  previous  elections.  There  have 
been  more  than  enough  by-elections  in  the  jmet 
month  to  show  that  tlie  Unionist  majorl^'  of  18^ft 


QITESR  ItATAUI, 

will  disappear  whenever  Parliament  is  dissolved. 
There  have  l>een  five  contested  ei«;tion8  in  May.  which 
were  also  contested  in  ltW5,  when  the  Liberal -Irish 
majority  in  the  House  was  one  hundred  and  seventy, 
and  in  18HB,  when  the  Unionist  majority  was  one^ 
hundred.  The  result  shows  that  the  Unionist  ma- 
jority lias  disapjx'ared,  and  that  the  electors  approx- 
imate to  the  position  of  18H5.  The  figures  are  a» 
follows : 
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1885.  1886.  May,  1801. 

T  r£             L  T.  U          L.  T.  U. 

AVhiteliaven .   1.125  1,386.. 1.110  1,216.. 1,105  1.338 

Stowniarket.  4,606  8, 475.. 3. 363  3, 906.. 4. 346  4,133 

South  DoFHet.  3,128  3, 095.. 2. 486  3, 477.. 3, 238  3,278 

Harborough..  5,502  5, 336.. 4. 578  5, 708.. 5, 982  5,493 

North  Bucks.  5,462  4, 006.. 4, 389  4, 460.. 5. 013  4,*632 


19.S25  17,248  15,918  18,767  19,684  18,875 


Tlie  totals  come  out  as  follows 

18ft.V 

Lilwral 11).  825 

Torv-.....* 17,248 


1886. 
15.918 
18, 767 


May,  1891. 
19,684 

18,875 


Majority  (L)  2,577 


(C)  2,849    (L)       809 


Data       ^^^  figures  for  the  three  j)eriodH  are  very 

for        remarkable.     The   first    period    stretches 

Prophecy,    f^^^^^^   y^^  general    election   down   to  the 

formal  repudiation  by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  the  clause 
which  wrecked  his  Bill.  Tlie  second  and  longest 
cover  the  time  between  the  repudiation  of  the  clause 
exi)elling  the  Irish  members  and  the  0*Shea  divorce 
case.  The  third  begins  with  the  divorce  cajse  and 
ended — so  far  as  this  retrospect  goes — with  the  North 
Bucks  election.  May  28th.  CJomparing  the  by-elec- 
tious  of  these  three  periods  with  the  polls  in  the 
same  constituencies  in  1885  and  1886,  it  is  as  clear 
as  noonday  (1)  that  until  Mr.  Gladstone  repudiated 
the  fatal  clause  which  converted  Ireland  into  a 
taxed  republic,  the  polls  at  the  byes  were  almost  "  as 
in  1886. "  Thev  would  have  been  much  worse  but 
for  the  last  two,  Ilkeston  and  Burnley,  when  the 
Liberal  candidates  gained  their  seats  by  repudiating 
the  clause  before  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke.  (2)  Tliat 
after  Mr.  Gladstone  dropi)ed  that  clause  down  to  the 
O'Shea  divorce  case  "the  polls  were  as  in  1885." 
And  (3)  that  since  the  divorce  case,  while  the  jx^lls 
are  still  far  better  for  Liberalism  than  they  were  in 
1886,  they  have  not  regained  the  high -water  mark  of 
18^5.     The  figures  are  as  follows  : 

First  Period :  From   the  general   election   to  the 
abandonment  of  the  '*  Jonah  clause."    Nine  constitu- 


encies : 


1KS5. 


Lil)enils 29, 466 

Conservatives  and 

Unionists 26,751 


188C.  By-El  wtiorm. 

25,639  27,515 


26, 903 


26, 709 


Lib.-f2,715     Lil).— 1,264    Lib.-f    906 

Second  Period:  From  July  1,  1887,  after  the 
<'laiLse  was  abandoned,  to  Noveml)er,  1890,  lK»fore 
the  divorce  ca.so,  fortj'  four  constituencies: 

1 HK5.  1  H«0.  By  •  El«*ct  i«  ms. 

Lil^erals 105,588         KU,  l:U  167,057 

<'c>nservatives  hikI 

Unionists 110.447         1:^910  144,415 


Lib.  f25,  in    Lil).— 776  Lib. +22. 642 
Tliird  Period:  Ei^^lit  constituencies,  from  divorce 

case  to  Mav  2stli : 

IHSf).         Bv-Klrctiims. 
25.  OSS         *    ;j2.055 


1XS5. 

Lil>erals ;52.57s 

<  'ouservati  ves  and 

Uui<  )U  i.sts 2(),  ^55 


21>,  493 


:n.210 


Of  course,  from  tliis  comparison  all  by-electioos 
are  excluded  which  were  not  contested  both  in  1h<s5 
and  1886.  But  sixty-one  by-elections,  in  ter  per 
cent,  of  the  constituencies,  atford  quite  suifi\  ?Dt 
data  on  which  to  base  a  confident  calculation  &8  to 
the  result  of  the  approaching  general  election. 

••  Free  Edu~  ^^^oniBta  naturally  lix>k  upon  tliis  re 
cation"  in  suit  with  dismay,  and  they  are  the  morv 
"^^  '  aghast  because  these  Liberal  victories 
have  taken  place  immediately  after  tliey  played  tht* ir 
trump  card.  Tliere  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
reluctance  of  the  Conservatives  to  **free  education" 
was  chiefly  overcome  by  representations  of  the 
enormous  party  advantage  that  would  be  reapetl  by 
an  offer  to  pay  school  fees  from  the  imperial  exche- 
quer. It  is  always  painful  to  swallow  your  princi- 
ples, but  it  can  be  done  if  you  believe  that  you  will 
get  fat  on  your  meal.  But  wliat  if  they  stick  in 
your  throat,  or  prodvce  indigestion?  That  seems  t*^ 
have  been  the  case  last  month  on  this  matter  of  fr»^ 
education.  As  usual,  the  caricaturists  hit  off  the 
situation  more  neatly  than  the  penmen.  Altliough 
the  ministry  kept  the  promise  of  free  education  be 
fore  the  country  for  more  than  a  month,  it  did  d<^ 
venture  to  exjAain  the  method  by  which  it  proposed 
to  give  effect  to  tlie  project.  Tlie  Derby  number  of 
Piuich  shows  us  Mr.  Goschen  leading  the  Conserva- 
tive party  to  the  starting  |)08t  with  his  free  educa 
tion  bill  as  a  jockey  in  the  saddle.  But  the  horse 
has  blinders  over  its  eyes,  and  Mr.  Ooschen  HyuAo- 
getically  explains  that,  with  such  a  rider  up,  blink- 
ers are  indispensable.  Tlie  effect  on  the  electorate  is 
more  roughly  portrayed  in  cartoons  reduced  from 
the  Ikirt,  a  Birmingham  weekly  of  some  considerabk' 
ability,  in  our  caricature  department. 
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The  Turn  '^^  change  in  the  Liberal  fortunes  dates 
in  the  from  the  abandonment  of  the  proposal  to 
^'^^'  expel  the  Irish  members  from  Westmin- 
ster. That  fatal  clause,  which,  in  Mr.  Rhodes'  plirase. 
converted  Ireland  into  a  taxed  republic,  marked  the 
dividing  line  between  separation  and  union.  Ever}' 
one  is  against  separation  on  the  English  side  of  St. 
George's  Channel ;  every  one  is  in  favor  of  »>me 
method  of  decentralization.  Of  this  we  liave  luul 
last  month  remarkable  evidence  in  the  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Lord  Salisbury'  at  Glasgow  on  May  20th.  He 
referred  to  a  speech  he  had  made  some  years  ago  at 
Edinburgh,  "tlie  capital  of  the  otlier  side  of  Scot 
land."    He  said: 

I  ventured  to  make  remarks  in  favor  of  decen- 
tralization, of  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the 
extreme  interference  and  ofificialism  which  ari?*e 
from  centralization,  and  pointing  to  the  iKtwers  of 
municipalities  as  the  great  remedy  for  such  an  evil. 
When  I  came  home  the  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
with  whom  I  had  been  staying,  said  to  me,  "  Wliat 
a  Home  Rule  speech  j'ou  have  oeen  making."  Well, 
it  was  perfectly  true.  Before  I  say  an^'thing  furtlier 
in  ]>raise  of  Home  Rule,  allow  me  to  make  this  ot>- 
servation — that  if  there  is  any  country  in  the  world 
where  divisions  are  historically  so  deep  and  feelinp> 
are  so  bitter  that  they  cannot  De  trusted  to  do  each 
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other  justice,  that  country  can  only  receive  any  por- 
tion of  municipal  self-government  with  considera- 
ble precaution.  I  can  only  say  that  hypothetically, 
so  that  you  ma^  not  assume  that  I  am  not  raising 
the  giving  of  l£)me  Rule  to  such  a  country  if  it  ex- 
ists ;  but  with  this  reservation  I  am  a  great  believer 
in  Home  Rule.  I  should  like  to  give  to  the  munici- 
palities, the  municipal  authorities,  the  oldest  repre- 
sentatives of  popular  government  in  this  country, 
the  very  utmost  powers  in  dealing  with  all  legisla- 
tion that  is  of  a  business-like  character. 

If  Lord  Salisbury  can  speak  thus,  is  it  surprising 
that  the  electors  at  large  have  shown  a  general  ten- 
dency to  support  Home  Rule  ever  since  July,  1887, 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  first  made  it  quite  clear  that  he 
was  not  determined  to  insist  upon  destroying  the 
Imperial  Parliament  as  a  detail  of  his  scheme  for 
creating  a  subordinate  statutory  assembly  at 
Dublin? 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  seats  gained  by  the 
Liberals  since  July,  1887 : 

Spalding,  Coventry,  Northwich,  Edinburgh  (W), 
Southampton,  Ayr,  Qovan,  Kennington,  R^hester, 
Peterborough,  Bucks  (N),  St.  Pancras  (N),  Carnar- 
von, Barrow.  Eccles,  Hartlepool,  Stowmarket,  Har- 
borough. 

The  Tory  Unionists  have  gained  Doncaster  and 
have  retaken  the  Ayr  Burghs.  The  strong  general 
drift  liberal- wards  is  too  evident  for  any  casuistry 
to  explain  away. 

The    Irish     National    League   of   Great 
^'  ^iiHf"'  Britain  held  their  annual  convention  at 

Newcastle  on  May  16th,  and  unanimously 
condemned  Mr.  Pamell  as  both  morally  and  politi 
cally  unfit  for  any  further  trust  or  confidence.  Arch- 
bishop Croke  has  made  his  annual  visitation  through 
his  diocese  one  long  demonstration  against  the  dis- 
ruptionist  and  divider.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  has  been  greeted  is  the  way  in  which  the  honest 
Catholics  of  the  South  protest  against  the  ruffianism 
of  the  Pamellite  attack  upon  the  hierarchy.  Arch 
bishop  Walsh,  who  has  just  returned  from  Rome, 
has  explained  in  the  THmea  how  it  was  that  the  Irish 
bishops,  with  a  charity  that  suffereth  long  and  is 
kind,  refused  to  condemn  Mr.  Pamell  until  they 
were  quite  sure  that  he  had  no  answer  to  the  charge 
brought  by  Mr.  O'Shea.  Certainly  of  that  charity 
which  suffereth  long  and  is  blind,  but  which  is  still 
the  first  of  all  the  graces,  there  has  seldom  been  a  more 
conspicuous  illustration  than  the  refusal  on  the  part 
of  many  Irishmen  even  now  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Pamell  had  not  a  complete  answer  to  the  accusa- 
tion. The  decree  nisi  was  made  absolute  last  month, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  respondent  and  co-re- 
spondent will  marry.  Should  they  do  so,  even  the 
most  skeptical  of  the  Irish  will  admit  that  they  can 
no  longer  pretend  that  the  relations  between  Mr.  Par 
nell  and  Captain  0*Shea's  wife  were  other  than  was 
asserted  in  the  Divorce  Court.  The  marriage  would 
simplify  matters  considerably  When  that  is  an- 
noimced  the  chief  difliculty  of  tlie  hierarchy  will 
disappear. 


Trouble  in  "  Portugal,."  said  Mr.  Rhodes  lately,  **  is 
South  still  troubling  me,  but  the  matter  will 
^/''««-  right  itself  in  time.  It  is  like  a  fiy  that 
tickles  your  nose  in  hot  weather.  The  proper  thing 
is  not  to  swear. "  This  philosophic  mood  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  capacity  for  "swear"  is  over- 
drawn upon  in  other  directions.  The  threatened 
trek  of  the  Boers  across  the  Limpopo,  although  orig 
inally  employed  as  a  means  of  extorting  "globular 
thousands"  from  Mr.  Rhodes  for  a  worthless  conces- 
sion, has  not  been  abandoned.  President  Kruger 
seems  to  be  acting  loyally  enough  in  "damping" 
the  trek,  but  its  authors  persist  in  saying  that  they 
will  seize  Banyaland  as  soon  as  the  recent  deluge 
dries  up.  Should  they  be  as  good  as  their  word, 
Mr.  Rhodes  wiU  be  compelled  to  do  one  of  two  things 
— fight  them  or  make  terms.  He  will  probably  prepare 
to  do  the  first,  the  better  to  do  the  second.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  on  the  fighting  tack.  If  need  be,  he  will 
lay  down  the  premiership,  his  tenure  of  which 
depends  on  the  Dutch  vote,  and  stand  forth  as 
President  of  the  British  South  African  Company, 
holding  the  pass  against  the  Boer  invasion  of  Brit 
ish  territory  As  the  Boers  know  that  Mr.  Rhodes 
is  a  man  of  his  word,  there  will  probably  be  no  trek, 
or  if  there  is  it  will  be  conducted  under  Rhodian 
auspices.  Mr.  Rhodes  will  fight  without  scruple 
and  without  remorse  if  unfortunately  he  should  be 
forced  to  fight;  but  his  whole  instinct  is  in  the 
other  direction.  He  has  had  no  experience  of  blood- 
shed, whereas  he  has  spent  his  life  and  made  his  rep- 
utation as  the  very  Ulysses  of  shrewd  and  crafty 
management.  If  he  cannot  manage  the  trekkers 
when  he  has  President  Kruger  and  the  whole 
power  of  the  British  Empire  at  hb  back,  then  in- 
deed the  hand  of  the  great  amalgamator  must  have 
lost  its  cmming.  That  is  the  very  last  thing  that  is 
implied  by  the  news  from  the  Cape,  where  he  has 
just  bought  a  site  for  the  new  South  African  Uni- 
versity, and  where  his  government  has  introduced  a 
Licensing  Bill,  under  which  two  thirds  of  the 
electors  in  any  locality  can  forbid  the  renewal  of 
any  license,  and  where  no  new  license  can  be  issued 
until  two-thirds  of  the  electors  have  intimated  their 
desire  that  it  should  be  granted.  That  is  to  say, 
two-thirds  of  the  electors  minus  one  cannot  shut  up 
an  existing  public-house,  but  one  third  of  the  electors 
plus  one  can  prevent  a  new  public  house  being 
opened. 

CoHceaaions  ^^  Salisbury  has  offered  the  Portuguese 
to  Government  an  arrangement  by  which, 
Portugal.  •  ^^  return  for  the  cession  of  Manica,  Portu- 
guese sovereignty  is  recognized  over  fifty  thousand 
square  miles  on  the  north  of  the  Zambesi.  Tlie 
basis  of  this  arrangement  was  explained  by  the 
Prime  Minister  with  almost  cynical  candor  at 
Glasgow.  After  describing  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  as  "a 
very  considerable  man,  a  man  of  very  many  remark 
able  powers  and  remarkable  resolution  and  will,** 
—one  of  the  most  emphatic  tributes  ever  paid  by  a 
British  Prime  Minister  to  a  Colonial  statesman— Lord 
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but  the  Britis))  admiral  oa  the  Mozambique  atation 
Hliuukl  be  instructs  to  keep  tlie  river  door  open  in 
the  rear. 

TirtftMwcM^^  New  South  Wales  Parliament  was 
D/:4Mtnii/an  opened  on  Hay  lOth.  The  attempt  to 
ftdtratioa.  ^„pj  imifom,  action  In  aubmittlng  the 
Federation  proposals  to  all  the  Colonies  has  failed. 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  gave  notice  of  a  resolution  in  favor 
ol  Federation,  subject  to  reserves  as  to  omtBBiona  or 
amendnicnts,  and  a  reference  to  the  people  in  the 
electoial  eapacity  for  final  approval.  When,  how- 
erer,  he  announced  that  he  would  postpone  liis  reso- 
lutions until  after  the  adoption  of  liis  Local  Qovem- 
meut  Bill  and  the  Bill  aboUshing  plural  voting,  Mr. 
Dibb8,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  moved  a  vot«  of 
no  confidence,  which,  on  being  pressed  to  a  division, 
was  negatived  only  by  the  casting  vot«  of  the 
Speaker.  It  would  not  be  surprising,  considering 
the  jealousy  which  New  South  Wales  Free  Traders 
liave  shown  of  the  Federation  scheme,  if  no  further 
progreKS  was  made  for  a  time  in  the  direction  of  In- 
tercolonial Federation.  That,  however,  only  in- 
creaaeii  tlie  urgency  of  progrewa  in  the  direction  of 
Imperial  Federation.  The  Empire  Trade  League 
gains  adherents  daily,  and  its  Canadian  members 
are  aliout  to  address  the  Crown  through  the  Domin- 
ion Parliament,  asking  for  a  conference  of  Colonial 
representatives  in  London,  to  discuss  the  best  means 
of  promoting  inter- imperial  trade. 

On  (»•  "^^^  Miranzai  exj^edition  against  the  Pa- 
FroBtitr  af  than  tribes  on  the  northwest  frontier  of 
'""■■  India  has  come  to  a  close.  Sir  W.  Lock - 
hart,  at  the  head  of  a  punitive  column,  was  for 
several  weeks  engaged  in  penetrating  into  the 
heart  of  mountain  fastnesses,  inliabited  by  warlike 
highlanders  who  had  defied  British  authority, 
troubled  the  peace  of  the  border,  and  shown  signs 
of  a  disposition  to  enter  into  a  hostile  confed- 
eracy against  the  civilized  power  in  the  plains. 
The  tribe  made  a  stand  at  Mastaon  on  the  ninth, 
where  they  were  routed  with  a  loss  of  three  hundred 
of  their  clansmen ;  and  Sir  W.  Lockhart  was  able  to 
levy  fines  and  destroy  towers  all  along  the  Miranzai 
border.  The  enterprise  was,  however,  not  by  any 
means  a  holiday  promenade.  When  the  expedition 
was  over  it  was  found  tliat  Sir  Walter  had  lost  one 
hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  including  five 
British  and  three  native  officers.  The  total  loss  on 
board  the  Victory,  Nelson's  flaKship.  at  the  decisive 
victory  of  Trafalgar,  was  only  fifty -seven  killed  and 
108  wounded.  The  only  permanent  gain  purchased 
by  these  expeditions  is  tlie  roads,  the  construction 
frf  which  they  necessitate.  NoUiing  pacified  the 
Scotch  Highlands  until  General  Wade  made  roads 
passable  for  cannon. 
Vmfiariet  '^e  vengeance  of  the  Indian  Government 
n^  baa  descended  upon  Manipur,  and  all  the 
leaders  in  the  recent  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr-  Quinton  have  non- 
been  arrest«d.  Manipur  is  in  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  Britisli  tnxqis,  and  ttie  Jubraj.  the  Senna- 


putty,  and  all  their  chief  men  are  awaiting  trial. 
The  elepliant  has  crushed  the  rat,  but  tlie  question 
whether  or  not  the  rat  was  in  the  right  is  being 
hotly  discussed  in  England.  Opinion  is  divided. 
Putting  out  of  court  all  those  partisan  prints  which 
always  jump  to  the  concision  that  their  countrymen 
are  in  tlie  wrong — when  that  conclusion  is  likely  to 
damage  the  Government  of  the  day — there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  Englishmenregard  the  policy  sanc- 
tioned by  Lord  Lansdowne  witb  regret,  not  un- 
mixed with  some  degree  of  shame.  Some  object  to 
any  interference  with  the  Sennaputty,  who  has 
played  a  part  in  Manipur  very  much  like  that  of 
Aiabi  in  Egypt ;  others,  who  admit  that  it  was  law- 
ful and  juft  to  punish  the  Sennaputty  for  king-mak- 
ing without  our  leave,  condemn  the  apparent  treach- 
ery of  inviting  him  to  a  "durlMr"  on  leaving  which 
he  was  to  be  arrested  after  liearing  his  sentence : 
while  yet  a  third  section,  who  see  nothing  savoring 
of  treachery  in  the  invitation  to  the  durbar,  roundly 
condemn  Mr.  Quinton  and  Lord  Lansdowne  for  at- 
tempting so  perilous  an  enterprise  with  such  inade- 
quate means.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Manipur,  as 
in  Egypt,  the  fatal  first  step  was  forced  on  from 
outside  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the  British 
Resident,  whose  views,  as  he  was  on  tlie  spot,  ought 
certainly  to  have  been  regarded  as  worthy  of  more 
consideration  than  tliey  received.  The  Manipur  in- 
cident is  a  gloomy  one,  relieved  only  by  the  story 
of  the  escape  of  Mrs.  Grimwooil^ whose  march  across 
tlie  hills  under  fire  is  a  signal  illustration  of  the 
latent  capacity  of  woman  to  suffer  and  to  dare — and 
the  briUiant  defense  of  Thobal  by  Lieutenant  Grant. 
■*  How  could  we  be  beaten  under  Grant  Sahib?"  said 
his  Ghoorkahs  and  Punjabis.  "He  is  a  tiger  in 
fight."  Grant  has  received  the  Victoria  Cross  "for 
conspicuous  bravery  and  devotion  to  his  countiy. " 
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A  PARTY  OF  PATCHES.  TRUE  TO  HER  OLD  LOVE, 

d  Balloon  Ascemlon— dnoliinaU.  'Jimmy  B.  sly,  sir.  der'llsh  sly." 

From  JtuJiw,  June  e,  ISn.  Ymm  America,  May  a,  IWJ, 


— Blaine's  Matia 


HIB  OPINION  or  HEREDITASY  ABraiOCHACT. 

ir  pnlltldan 
A^vfa  Swutki 


le  pnwtir'  ofcomiptloi 
be  tha  maur-OoUvin 


Lecture.— TTom  Toronlo  Orip,  U^  us,  1»1. 
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1  keep  olt  InvftderB. 

scoot  oVr  Uit!  blight  budd 


From  Quttnttand  Boomerang,  April  4, 18 


M.  CLEMENCEAU   ENDEAVORS  TO   HAKE  CAPITAL  OUT 
OF  THE  LABOR  D4Y  RIOTa 

From  Le  Qrtlot.  lUj  V.  IWU 


t  Beloumb:    "Than 


I  110  DPcd  to  tut  Dir  tl: 


THE  LOCUST  KINO  OF  NORTH  AFRICA, 

Thk  Loctbt  to  M.  CASfBoN:  "Pfrmft  me  lo  Introduw  mj^ 
to  you  as  tlm  real  Uovernor-Oeoeral  of  Alf?fn»."-Frun  Lf 
Silhmcltt,  May  10.  t«hl. 
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May  16.— The  Cruiser  Baltimore  joiiM^  the  San  Francisco 
at  the  Cliilian  port  Iquique,  awaiting  the  Itata,  while  the 
Charleston,  with  the  Chilian  insurgent  steamer  Esmeralda, 

remained  in  the  Mexican  port  Acapulco Mr.  Gladstone's 

slight  relapse  occasioned  anxiety Announcement  of  Herr 

3Iaybach's  retirement  from  German  cabinet.... The  President, 

at  home  again,  received  many  callers  at  the  White  House 

Pension  Commissioner  Raum  declared  his  belief  in  his  son^s 
innocence,  and  offered  himself  to  resign  If  the  President  so 
d^red The  retirement  of  Admiral  Braine  occasioned  pro- 
motions in  the  Nary The  English   "^  Trans- Atlantic   Cattle 

Trade'*  committee  reported,  approving  the  United  States  regula- 
tions, and  finding  Mr.  Plimsoll*s  charges  of  s>'stematic  cruelty 

to  cattle  at  sea  not  sustained  by  the  facts. President  Camot 

started  on  his  tour  through  the  South  of  France. 

May  17.  —Rear  Admiral  McCann  was  given  command  of  the 

American  vessels  in  the  South  Pacific Mayor  Shakespeare 

of  New  Orleans  asked  for  the  recall  of  Mr.  Corte's  exequatur 
by  the  President,  on  the  gpround  that  the  Italian  Consul's  pres- 
ence was  dangerous   to  that  city Preparations  begun  in 

New  York  City  for  a  celebration  in  September  of  the  600th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Switzerland A  num- 
ber of  people  were  killed  and  several    villages  destroyed  by 

lava  from  a  volcano  in  Armenia Several  people  injured  in 

a  fight  between  Irish  factions  at  Kanturk. 

May  la— The  Charleston  sailed  from  Acapulco,  resuming  her 
search  for  the  Itata.....The  Belgrade  students  defeated  an  at- 
tempt to  expel  ex-Queen  Natalie  from  Servia. The  announce- 
ment is  made  that  the  CsarowlU  is  to  marry  the  Princess  Helene 
of  Montenegro Hundreds  of  delegates  assembled  at  Cincin- 
nati, especially  from  Kansas  and  the  West,  to  attend  the  **  Na- 
tional Union  Conference** Admiral  Braine*s  retirement  took 

effect. The  Metropolitan   Museum  of  Art  Trustees   (New 

York)  decided  to  open  the  Museum  on  Sundays. Informa- 
tion received  of  i>olitical  troubles  in  Hajrti  —  the  Premier, 
Antenor  Firmin,  resigning,  and  Emlle  Audaln,  journalist  and 
legislator,  being  expelled  from  the  country  by  order  of  Presi- 
dent Hjrppolite Twenty-third  Annual  Co-operative  Congress 

met  at  Lincoln,  England. 

May  10.  —  The  Regents  and  Ministers  of  the  Servian  Govern- 
ment decided  to  expel  ex-Queen  Natalie  from  Belgrade;  and 
the  police  forcibly  placed  her  on  board  a  railway  train,  after  a 

sharp  conflict  with  citizens  and  students A  deputation  from 

the  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  waited  upon  Sir  John 
MacDonald  and  urged  the  further  restriction  or  total  prohibi- 
tion of  Chinese  immigration.  Sir  John  thought  the  existing 
$50  entrance  tax  sufficient,  and  further  intimated  that  the 
Chinese  who  entered  Canada  did  so  in  order  to  cross  the  line 

into  the  United  States. The  Czarowitz  had  recovered  from 

his  wound  sufficiently  to   leave  Japan   for  Vladivostock 

The  Nova  Scotia  legislature  was  prorogued  by  Lieutenant- 
governor  Daly At  Tarry  town,  on  the  Hudson  River,  an  ex- 
plosion of  dynamite  on  a  work  train  killed  thirteen  laborers, 

chiefly  Italians,   and   injured   many  others The  National 

Union  Conference  opened  at  Cincinnati,  and  Senator  Peffer  of 

Kansas  was  selected  for  chairman. The  Trans-Mississippi 

Congress  opened  at  Denver Thirty -eight  students  were  grad- 
uated from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  The 
directors  of  the  Seminary  received  a  theological  statement  from 

Rev.    Professor   Briggs   and    approved   his   views Bishop 

Potter  reported  to  have  decided  upon  action  in  the  case  of  the 
protest  against  Rev.  Heber  Newton,  D.  D Damage  by  tor- 
nadoes in  Texas  and  frosts  in  New  England Congress  to 

celebrate  the  six  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Han- 
seatic  League,  met  at  Lubeck,  Enghind Martial  law  pro- 
claimed in  Hayti. 

May  80.— The  People's  Party  of  the  United  States  was 
formed  at  the  National  Union  Conference  held  in  Cincinnati. 
In  the  platform  adopted  the  new  party  demand  the  abolition  of 
National  Banks  as  banks  of  issue,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
plan  for  the  loan  of  money  by  the  government  on  the  se- 
curity of  farm  produce;   the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 


silver;  the  passage  of  laws  prohibiting  alien  ownership  of 
land ;  that  all  national,  state  or  county  revenues  shall  be 
limited  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government;  the  na- 
tional control  of  railroads  and  the  election  of  President,  Vice- 
President  and  United  States  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 

people A  test  made  of  the  dynamite  guns  of  the  United 

States  cruiser  Vesuvius  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  failed  to  show 

that  they  could  be  relied  upon  for  accuracy  of  aim The 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  session  at  New 

York  City The  International  Postal  Congress  was  opened  iu 

Vienna,  its  objects  being  the  further  promotion  of  the  facilities 

of  the  postal  union Queen  Natalie,  who  was  expelled  from 

Servian  territory,  arrived  in  Hungary,  where  she  was  received 

with  welcome. Lord  Salisbury  presented  with  the  freedom 

of  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

May  21.  —The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  met  at  Detroit, 
Interest  in  this  meeting  was  exceptionally  great  on  account  of 
the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  Westminster  Creed  and  the 
charges  against  Dr.  Briggs.  Rev.  William  H.  Green,  D.  D., 
Professor  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  was  elected 
Moderator. The  Lutheran  General  Assembly  met  at  Leba- 
non, Pennsylvania. Rev.  Heber  Newton,  D.  D.,  addressed  a 

letter  to  Bishop  Potter,  asking  that  the  charges  against  him 

might  be  formally  tried A  great  majority  of  the  dioceses, 

as  reported  from  day  to  day,   have  indorsed  the  election  of 

Phillips  Brooks,  as  Bishop  of  Bfassachusetts. Pierre  Loti, 

the  nautical  novelist  (real  name  Viaud),  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 

Octave  Feuillet    Zola  had  eight  votes  on  the  first  ballot A 

Portuguese  Cabinet  was  formed,  in  which  Joao  Chrysostomo.ia 

President  and  War  General Tlie  first  division  of  the  present 

session  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Parliament  gave  the  Tories 
a  majority  of  twenty-nine. 

May  88.  —The  Presbyterian  Assembly  voted  to  refer  the  re- 
port of  the  Revision  Committee  to  the  Presbyteries,  to  be  acted 

on  finally  next  year Secretary  Foster  made  a  financial 

statement  showing  that  the  Treasury  could  meet  the  quarterly 

pension  payments. Failure  of  the  Star  Rubber  Company  at 

Trenton,  announcement  that  Joseph  Davis'  liabilities  (at 
Boston)  will  reach  $8,000,000,  failure  of  the  Hill  Shoe  Com- 
pany  of  Memphis,  and  other  financial  disasters  slightly  affec- 
ted the  commercial  world Gas  explosion  killed  six*  miners 

near  Birmingham,  Ala. The  steamer  Veenham,  Nether- 
lands-American line,  reported  disabled  at  sea..... The  Pope's 

Encyclical  made  public Mr.  Gladstone  well  enough  to  go 

to  Hawarden. Jubilee  of  the  King  of  Roumania. 

May  88.— Pope  Leo  XTTT.  appointed  a  commission  of  three 
cardinals  to  effect  a  reduction  in  expenditure  at  the  Vati- 
can. Tlie  occasion  for  this  reduction  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  increased  demands  upon  the  Holy  See  and  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  work. The  Pope,  it  was  reported,  wrote  to  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  for  the  details  of  the  New  Orleans  affair  and 
requested  the  Cardinal  to  use  his  influence  in  obtaining  an 
equitable  solution  of  the  question  at  issue  between  Italy  and  the 

United  States. A  commission  composed  of  General  Charles 

H.  Groevenor,  of  Ohio;  Judson  N.  Cross,  of  Minnesota;  Dr. 
Walker  H.  Kempster  of  Wisconsin  and  Joseph  Powderly  of 
Pennslyvania,  was  appointed  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  proceed  to  Europe  and  investigate  the  various  phases 

of  the  immigration  question The  Commercial  Congress  in 

session  at  Denvef,  Colorado,  adopted  a  report  favoring  free  and, 

unlimited  coinage  of  silver Secretary   Tracy   issued   an' 

order  to  fill  all  positions  of  foremen  at  the  Norfolk  Navyt 
Yard  by  examination. 

May  85.- The  second  reading  of  the  so-called  "delegates' 
measure,"  in  the  Newfoundland  House  of  Assembly,  practi- 
cally assured  the  cessation  of  the  troubles  as  to  the  French 

claims. The  Australian  Colonies,  through  their  delegates  at 

the  Postal  Congress,  announced  their  purpose  to  join  the  Pos- 
tal Union  in  October;  Bolivia  also  entered  the  Postal  Union 

The  Pope  ordered  popular  translations  of  his  labor  Encyclical, 
for  workingmen  of  all  countries. The  Paris  omnibus  drivers- 
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University  Extension  has  been  called  the  Salva- 
tion Army  of  education.  The  missionaries  of  higher 
popular  culture  can  perhaps  endure  association  with 
General  Booth  and  his  bold  champion,  Canon  Farrar, 
if  the  new  movement  succeeds  in  converting  college 
men  and  PhiliBtinea  from  tJie  error  of  their  wayn. 
Englishmen  define  the  new  scheme  of  educational 
salvation  aa  an  attempt  to  carry  the  univerajty  to 
the  people  when  the  people  cannot  come  to  the  uni- 
verwity.  If  tlie  Church  should  ever  revert  to  this 
original  method  of  extension,  protiably  General 
Booth  would  stop  beating  his  drum.  The  English 
universities  are  now  earnestly  attempting  to  revive 
their  orignal  democratic  cliaracter.  The  Rev.  8.  A. 
Bamett  says :  "  Academic  critics  sometimes  carp  at 
the  University  Extension  system ;  they  forget  that 
it  bears  a  near  reeemblance  to  the  early  growth  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Tlie  force  which  made  the 
universities  was  a  great  popular  movement  directly 
affecting  a  targe  portion  of  English  youth,  .  .  . 
The  force  which  created  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is 
still  at  work  ;  there  is  again  a  great  popular  move- 
ment in  the  search  for  knowledge,  and  that  move- 
ment can  now  be  niPt,  not  by  iuviting  students  to 
leave  tlieir  homes,  liut  by  sending  teachers  to  the 
men  and  women  wluise  lives  are  fixed  round  the 
ganglia  of  iaduatry. " 

MECHANICS'   INSTITUTES. 

In  both  England  and  America  the  movement  for 
the  higher  educatioD  of  the  people  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
lectures  of  Dr.  George  Birkbeck  to  Ave  hundred 
workingmen  in  Glaflgow,  about  the  year  1800.  were 
the  beginning  of  the  first  Mechanics'  Institute.  From 
1803  to  1883  the  Rev,  William  Turner,  a  Unitarian 
clei^yman,  gave  each  year  two  courses  of  public 
lectiiree,  varying  from  twelve  to  thirty-two  in  num- 
ber, upon  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  to 
the  townspeople  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  This  kind  of 
public  instruction  continued  to  be  given  at  New- 
castle down  to  the  year  1882,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  now  one  of 
the  strongest  supporters  of  University  Extension  in 
England,  and  affiliated  locally  with  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

The  idea  of  a  Mechanics'  Institute  was  revived  by 
Dr.  Birkbeck  in  London  in  1833  24  in  the  flourishing 
establishment  which  now  bears  his  nam^,  the  Birk 
beck  Institute.  The  St.  James  Gazette  greeted  this 
new  departure  in  popular  education  with  these 
cheering  words  :  "A  sclieme  more  completely  adapted 
for  the  destruction  of  this  empire  could  not  have  been 
invented  by  the  author  of  evil  himself  '"  Perhaps  the 
editor  was  right     Such  schemes  uieast  the  overtlirow 


of  aristocratic  privilege  in  education  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  English  people.  Such  b^innings  as  tliose 
in  Gla^ow.  Newcastle  and  London  were  followed  in 
both  England  and  America  by  a  great  host  of  popular 
foundations,  workingmen 's  instihites,  mercantile 
libraries,  lyceums.  lecture -courses,  etc.  University 
men  like  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  Charles  Kingsley  and 
Frederick  William  HobertKon  frequently  lectured  to 
the  working  classes  of  England  before  1850.  Ab  early 
as  1842  a  so-called  People's  College  was  founded  in 


Sheffield  by  an  Icdepeudent  niinister.  It  was  heart- 
ily supported  by  the  workingmen.  especially  after  the 
Revolution  of  1848.  whichgaveagreat  impulse  to  tlie 
iiiglier  education  of  tlie  jMMple  in  botli  France  and 
England. 

THE  WOREINOHEN'S  COLLEOE. 
In  1854  Maurice  founded  the  Workingmen's  Col- 
lege in  London.  He  got  the  idea  from  the  People's 
College  at  Sheffield.  Univeraity  graduatin,  resident 
iu  London,  assisted  Maurice  in  organizing  and  con- 
ducting class  courses  of  instruction  for  London  arti- 
sans.   It  is  now  recognized  in  England  that  the 
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-_,.,^^  THE  LONDON  SOCIKTY. 

^'X  The  Cambridge  system  was  adopted  in  1876  by  the 

1^  London   Society  for  the  Extension   of  University  ■ 

Teaching,  of  which  the  Hon.  G.  J.  Goechen,  M.P., 
waa  the  first  President.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
motto  of  the  London  Society  :  "A  man  needs  educa- 
tion not  only  as  a  means  of  livelihood  but  as  a  means 
of  life."  Tile  object  of  the  London  Society  is  to 
bring  unit'ersity  teaching  within  reach  of  persons  of 
all  classes  and  both  sexes,  living  in  London  and  its 
neighborhood,  and  to  work  in  as  cloee  connection 
with  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and 
London  ae  may  be  possible.  The  Society  ia  associated 
with  all  tiie  leading  London  institutions  of  hight^r 
education,  including  Birkbeck  Institute.  King's 
College,  University  College,  Boyal  Institution  and 
the  Workingmen's  College.  A  full  account  of  the 
London  Society  and  its  present  tendencies  toward  a 
great  Teaching  University  for  the  City  of  London  is 
given  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Roberta  in  hia  "Eighteen  Years 
of  University  Extension, "  <Macmillan,  1801.)  Dr. 
Roberta  is  the  secretary  both  of  the  London  Society 
and  of  the  Cambridge  committee  on  local  lectures.  He 
ia  at  the  same  time  an  accomplislied  lecturer  and 
one  of  the  best-known  advocates  of  Universi^  Ex- 
tension. 

OXFORD  UNIVEBSITY  BZTEN8I0N. 
Arrangements  for  local  lectures  were  tirst  author- 
ized by  Oxford  in  1HT8,     A  committee  of  the  ao- 


apecially  fitted  for  lecturing  work.  A  syllabus  of 
the  course  ia  printed  and  put  into  tlie  liands  of  stu- 
dents. This  syllabus  is  a  great  help  to  persons  not 
accustomed  to  note-taking.  Questions  are  given  on 
each  lecture,  and  written  answers  can  be  sent  in  by 
any  one.  irrespective  of  age  or  sex.  All  the  lectures, 
except  tlie  first,  are  preceded  by  a  class,  which  lasts 
alK>ut  an  hour.  In  this  class  the  students  and  the  lect- 
urer talk  over  the  previous  lecture.  The  written  an- 
swers are  returned  with  such  corrections  as  the  lect- 
urer deems  necessary.  At  the  end  of  tlie  course  an 
examination  is  held  and  certificates  are  awarded  to 
the  successful  candidates.  These  lec^res  are  called 
University  Ebctension  Lectures.  They  impart,  so  far 
aa  each  subject  is  treated,  a  university  education." 
A  workingman  at  Hull  says :  "  It  is  six  years  since 
I  attended  the  first  course  of  University  Extension 
Lectures,  and  I  hare  attended  all  the  courses  since.  .  . 
I  cannot  tell  how  much  I  owe  to  these  lectures. 
They  have  worked  a  revolution  in  my  life.  I  am 
able  to  take  broader  views  of  questions,  and  my  in* 
lerests  are  widened.  My  life  altogether  is  brighter 
aod  ha])pier.  There  is  something  about  these  Uni- 
veiHity  Lectures  different  from  Science  and  Art 
Classes  I  can't  say  exactly  what  it  is,  but  they  do 
more  for  you  and  have  more  life  in  them."  Con- 
cerning this  statement,  the  Saturday  Review  (May 
28.  1891)  remarks:  "If  this  be  the  spirit  in  which 
University  Extension  is  received,  there  is  little  fear 
of  its  not  extending." 
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aod  for  helpful  educational  gersice  was  Edward  Deai- 
Bon  in  the  year  1867.  In  I87S,  Arnold  Toynbee,  an 
Oxford  undergraduate,  who  desired  to  understand 
and  help  the  poor  of  London,  spent  part  of  liis 
vacation  in  the  poorer  quarter  of  the  metropolis. 
Professor  Jowett.  Maater  of  Balliol  College,  says 
Toynbee  "  resided  in  Whitechaj>el  and  undertook 
the  duties  of  a  visitor  for  the  Charity  Orgauization 
Society.  There  he  lived  in  lialf -furnished  lodgings. 
OB  far  as  he  could  aft«r  the  manner  of  workingmen, 
joining  in  their  clubs,  discussing  with  them  (some- 
times in  an  atmosphereof  bad  whisky,  bad  tobacco,  bad 
drainage)  things  material  and  spiritual— the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  God."  Toynbee's  first  experience  in 
public  lecturing  was  in  connection  with  Tower  Ham- 
lets Radical  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He 
afterward  rendered  good  serviceB  tohis  university  as 
a  public  lecturer  in  towns  like  Newcastle,  Bradford. 
Bolton  and  Sheffield,  and  also  as  a  lecturer  to  Oxford 
students  upon  the  Industrial  Revolution.  FragmentB 
of  this  course  were  published  in  1884.  one  year  afUr 
Toynbee's  death,  and  show  his  remarkable  genius. 
Arnold  Toynbee  (18.12-83)  lost  his  life  from  overwork 
in  an  educational  campaign  in  London  where,  in  St. 
Andrew's  Hall.  Newman  Street,  he  lectured  in  Jan- 
uary. 1883.  on  "I*rogTe8a  and  Poverty."  A  living 
monument  to  his  memory  is  that  colony  of  univer- 
sity men  now  established  at  Toynbee  Hall  in  East  Lon- 
don, an  institutiou  named  in  his  honor  and  demoted 


to  educational  and  mcial  work  among  the  poorer 
classes.  Toynbee  Hall  is  the  chief  center  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  work  in  East  London,  and  some 
of  the  must  celebrated  men  in  England  liave  lect- 
ured there.  At  Bethnal  Green  now  flourishes  the 
Oxford  House  Settlement,  consisting  of  Oxford 
Rouse,  the  Webbe  Institute  and  the  University 
Club,  in  all  of  which  institutions  good  educational 
work  is  done.  The  Neighborhood  Guild  in  Forsyth 
Street  in  New  York  City,  the  "Prospect  Progressive 
Union "  of  Cambridge,  the  College  Colony  in  Riv- 
ington  Street,  and  the  Hull  House  "College  Exten- 
sion Classes"  in  Cliicago,  were  influenced  in  some 
a  by  the  example  of  Toynbee  Hall,  the  Uni- 
i'  Settlement  in  East  London, 
One  of  the  first  Americans  to  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  English  University  Extension  was  Dr.H.M. 
MacCracken,  now  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  He  was  present  at  the  educa- 
tional conference  held  in  connection  with  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Exhibition  in  London,  1884.  An  in- 
teresting paper  upon  "The  University  Extension 
Movement"  was  there  read  by  Albert  Grey.  M.  P., 
and  Dr.  MacCracken  look  part  in  the  discussion. 
He  said  :  "  In  America  they  had  a  good  many  Yankee 
notions,  but  they  had  nothing  in  the  United  States 
of  America  at  all  like  the  proposed  scheme.  The 
closest  thing  to  it  was  what  was  called  the  Chautau- 
qua system. "  He  proceeded  to  describe  that  system, 
and  said  that  it  lacked  "that  vital  and  necessary 
part  of  an  educational  system  which  the  E^lish  Uni- 
versity Extension  did  not  lack,  namely,  the  t«acher's 
presence,    the  teacher's  questions,   and  conferences 
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1840.  The  lyceum  syBtem  was  of  great  service  iu 
-educating  the  adult  population  of  New  England  and 
of  the  North  in  general  to  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  tlie  great  political  and  educational  isauee  of 
the  antebellum  period.  Both  the  abolition  and  the 
temperance  movements  were  strongly  promoted  by 
lyceuma.  The  intellectual  and  moral  influenc*e  of 
this  system  of  popular  lectures  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  Weet  and  the  South,  and  in  summer  assemblies 
of  the  Chautauqua  type.  Graduates  of  collies  are 
everywhere  at  work  in  these  modem  folk-motes. 

Professor  Jenks  says ;  "  The  lecture  system,  which 
was  in  itsglory  in  New  England  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago — and  which  doubtless  exercised  a  wide-spread 
influence  for  good — is  still  very  common  in  Indiana. 
Many  a  graded  school,  in  a  village  of  not  more  than 
three  or  four  hundred  inliabitan^.  supports  ito  lect- 
ure course  of  five  or  six  lecturew  every  winter,  and 
the  lectures  given  are  usually  of  good  quality.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  State  University  for  sev- 
.  eral  years  to  meet  requests  of  this  kind  in  a  favora- 
ble way,  and  to  send  a  man  to  deliver  an  evening 
lecture  whenever  called  upon." 

TEACHKRB'    IN8TITUTE8. 

Anotiier  great  force  in  higher  popular  education 
has  been  teachere'  inslritutea,  in  the  development  of 
which  a  deep  and  helpful  interest  was  taken  by  col- 
lege men  like  Professor  Agassiz,  of  Harvard ;  Pro- 
fessor Guyot,  of  PVnceton  ;  Professor  Brewer,  of 
Yale,  and  Professor  D.  C.  Oilman,  at  one  time 
superintendentof  education  in  Connecticut.  Associa- 
tions of  school  teachers  have  held  meetings  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  and  there  is  now  a  National 
Educational  Association,  which  proposes  to  hold  an 
"international  meeting"  at  Toronto,  Canada,  this 
very  month.  Teachers  usually  assemble  in  tlie  sum- 
mer season  at  some  attractive  center  and  listen  to 
instructive  lectures  and  quickening  discussions  by 
prominent  educators.  In  many  aasociations  annual 
courses  of  instructive  reading  have  been  arranged 
by  competent  ^utliorities.  In  term  time  the  teach- 
ers are  encouraged  to  fonn  local  reading  circles  and 
to  improve  their  minds  by  systematic  and  agreeable 
study.  In  Maryland  Green's  History  of  England 
and  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching  have  been  recom- 
mended. In  some  places  courses  of  lectures  are  ar- 
ranged for  the  special  benefit  of  teachers'  associa- 
tions by  college  and  university  men.  This  method 
of  public  instruction  was  early  developed  in  Brooklyn 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Hr.  Seth  T.  Stewart, 
and  in  Baltimore  (county  as  well  as  city)  and  in 
'Waahington  through  the  co-operation  of  university 
men  with  local  superintendents  of  education.  In  the 
State  of  Indiana  institutes  for  scliool  teachers  are 
held  in  every  county  in  the  summer  season,  and  a 
nieeting  of  teachers  occurs  in  every  township  at  least 
ODC«  a  month  during  tlie  school  year  It  is  said  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  instruction,  quoted  by 
Professor  Jenks,  that  more  teachers  are  engaged  in 
reading -circle  work  in  Indiana  tlian  in  any  other 


farmers'  iHSTrnjTES. 
Of  great  importance  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  farming  population  of  this  country  are  the  so- 
called  Farmers'  Clubs  and  Institutes,  which  have  in- 
creased and  multiplied  since  the  agricultural  college 
grant  of  1882.  Professors  S.  W.  Johnson  and 
Brewer,  of  New  Haven,  rendered  early  and  conspic- 
uous service  as  lecturers  to  the  farmers'  institutes 
of  Connecticut.  Like  mechanics'  and  teachers'  in- 
stitutes, these  voluntary  associations  of  American 
farmers  are  likely  to  lead  ultimately,  under  right 
management,  to  a  much  higher  appreciation  of  the 
possibilities  of  tlie  agrarian  situation  than  now  ob- 
tains, and  also  to  a  clearer  conception  of  civic  duty. 
It  is  by  the  cordial  alliance  of  the  higher  educational 
forces  of  each  State  with  the  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural, that  the  beet  interests  of  the  commonwealth 
can  be  subserved.  One  of  the  most  interesting  types 
of  farmers'  institutes  may  be  found  in  Wisconsin, 
where  over  six^  of  these  organizations  met  last  year 
for  two  days  each  at  convenient  centers  in  different 
parts  of  tile  State.  University  professors  and  scien- 
tiflc  experts  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  familiar  talks 
at  these  farmers'  institutes. and  of  promoting  popular 
education  as  well  as  scientific  agriculture.  Farmers 
come  to  these  meetings  with  their  wives  and  cliil- 
dren.  School  teachers  and  young  people  often  con- 
tribute to  the  literary  exercises.  The  Wisconsin 
State  University,  under  the  wise  and  practical  guid- 
ance of  Professor  Chamberlin,  has  endeavored  to  co- 
operate in  every  possible  way  with  tlie  higher  edu- 
cational  interests  of  the   farming  population,   who 
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«zhibitioiiB  "became  popular  not  only  as  a  means  of 
amuBing  and  instructiDg  the  general  public,  but  as 
an  invaluable  source  of  inatruction  for  schools  aad 
uuiveraities."  From  such  inland  aquaria  it  was  but 
a  step  to  seaside  aquaria  and  tlie  marine  laboratory. 
The  highest  development  of  the  latter  institution  in 
Europe  is  the  famous  Naples  Station,  founded  and 
directed  by  Anton  Dolim.  The  idea  of  a  seaside 
laboratory  in  this  country  has  been  well  developed  at 
Newport  by  Alexander  A^gassiz.  From  1880  to  1888 
a  more  popular  seaside  laboratory  was  maintained 
at  Annisquam.  Massachusetts,  by  the  Woman's 
Education  Association  of  Boeton,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  This 
establishment  was  organized  to  serve  the  same  edu- 
cational and  scientific  ends  as  Agaasiz's  school  at 
Penikese.  which  was  closed  in  1674,  after  only  two 
seasonsof  work.  Agaaaiz  had  appealed  in  vain  to  col- 
leges and  boards  of  education  for  further  support.  An 
historical  outgrowth  of  tlie  Annisquam  experiment 
was  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  successfully 
established  in  July,  1888.  at  Wood's  Holl.  with  de- 
partments of  investigation  and  of  instruction.  This 
station  is  near  the  laboratories  of  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission,  and  is  under  the  directorship 
of  Professor  Whitman.  Tlie  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity has  sustained  seaside  laboratories  in  sum- 
mer at  various  points  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
has  just  sent  a  student  expedition  to  Port  Antonio. 
Jamaica,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  W.  K. 
Brooks,  once  a  pupil  of  Agaeeiz  at  Penikeee. 
Summer  courses  in  natural  science  liave  long  been 


offered  by  Harvard  Universi^  at  Cambridge,  where 
the  laboratories  and  the  library  are  generously  opened 
to  earnest  students.  language  classes  and  other 
courses  are  offered  tills  season.  Hie  Harvard  faculty 
recently  voted  that  work  done  in  the  Cambridge  Sum- 
mer School,  with  the  consent  of  the  departments  inter- 
ested, may  be  counted  as  regular  work  toward  the 
degree  of  A.  B,  A  summer  school  of  languages  was 
established  some  years  ago  in  comiection  with  Am- 
herst College,  and  is  still  maintained.  Other  col- 
leges and  universities  have  long  pursued  the  sar 
generous  educational  policy  with  great  advantage 
the  public  and  no  injury  to  themselves.    The  Univj 
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ity  of  Virginia  has  had  for  y 
mer  school  of  law.  Western 
universities  have  ■  encouraged 
Univeraity  of  Wi 
of  a  high  academic  character  i 
gogy,  history,  latin,  English  lii 
zoology,  botany,  chemistry  and 
schools  of  the  more  popular  type 
in  America  (hat  they  almost  defy  organized  inquiry. 
Most  of  them  are  patterned  after  the  Chautauqua 
model,  of  which  there  are  at  least  forty  local  imita- 
tions in  the  WestandSouth.  The  most  recent  experi- 
ment of  this  kind  is  at  Glen  Echo,  near  the  city  of 
Washington,  A  simuner  school  of  ethics  is  soon  to 
be  opened  at  Old  Plymouth,  where  the  shades  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  still  haunt  the  memory.  The  Eng- 
lish summer  schools  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
suggested  in  some  measure  by  the  American  exam- 
ple of  Chautauqua.     Scotch  educators,    under  the 
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name  of  the  organizntion  to  tlie  "American  Society 
for  the  Extenaion  of  UniverHity  Teaching,"  The 
Bame  hoard  of  officers  was  retained  until  April  8,  _ 
I8B1.  when  Provoat  Pepper,  finding  himself  orerbur- 
dened  with  professional  and  academic  duties,  retiif^ed 
the  presidency  of  the  Society,  and  Professor  E.  J. 
James  was  elected  in  his  place.  A  general  adrisory 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  such  men  as 
Presidents  C.  K.  AJame,  James  B,  Angell,  T.  C, 
Chaml)erlin,  Merrill  E.Gates,  W.R.  Harper,  D.8.  Jor- 
dan and  other  representatives  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Tlie  Society  has  been  recruited  by  the  elec- 
tion ot  members  throughout  the  country,  who 
pay  an  annual  subscription  of  five  dollars.  The 
Society  proposes  to  collect  information  upon  experi- 
ments in  University  Extension,  to  establish  a  jour- 
nal in  the  interest  of  tlie  movement,  and  to  secure 
a  staff  of  well-trained  lecturers  for  prosecuting  the 
work  wherever  it  may  be  desired.  "■  It  will  strive 
to  make  every  college  and  university  iu  the  country 
a  center  ot  University  Extension."  The  Philadel- 
phia Society  has  rendered  a  great  public  service  by 
the  distribution  of  Mr.  Henderson's  report  and  other 
documents  explaining  the  ctiaracter  and  raetliods  of 
the  system.  The  motto  of  the  Society  is:  "Helpi 
people  to  help  themselves." 


:  AND  SCHOOL  EXTESSIOS. 
The  Brooklyn  teachers,  in  ISSS.  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mr.  Seth  T.  Stewart,  began  a  move- 
ment towards  "School  and  University  Extension." 
This  project  was  originally  a  combination  of  the 
Chautauqua  idea  of  reading  circles  with  tlie  English 
idea  of  university  instruction  by  means  of  printed 
syllabuses  prepared  by  competent  pmfessors.  Ex- 
cellent courses  ot  instruction  in  many  arts  and 
sciences  have  been  marked  out  for  special  students  by 
acknowledged  authorities  wisely  selected  from  the 
faculties  of  Harvard,  Yale.  Columbia  and  Princeton. 
The  combination  of  talent  represented  by  the  eclec- 
tic faculty  of  "School  and  University  Extension" 
is  remarkably  strong.  The  names  of  such  men  as 
Professors  Child,  Shaler.  MacVane  and  Kittredge,  of 
Harvard ;  Ladd.  of  Yale  :  Burgess  and  Boyesen,  of 
Columbia,  and  Young,  of  Princeton,  inspire  confi- 
dence in  the  character  of  the  work  proiKwed.  Col- 
lege presidents  have  given  tlie  sanction  of  their 
names  to  tlie  movement,  and  have  attended  public 
discussions  of  the  subject  in  New  York  City.  Pres- 
idents Dwight.  of  Yale ;  Low,  of  CDlumbiii.  and 
Patton,  of  Princeton,  have  been  especially  influen- 
tial in  promoting  the  work,  in  which  all  leading 
educators  must  have  a  more  or  less  Kymimtlietio 
interest.  President  Eliot,  of  Hnnard,  anil-  Dr. 
\V.  T.  Harris,  the  Commissioner  of  Eklucation, 
liave  given  public  addresses  undi'r  the  auspices  of 
"School  and  University  Exten.siim. "  In  the  spring 
of  ISOl,  through  the  efficient  co-o| K-ration  of  Presi- 
dents Patton  and  Low.  and  memliei-s  o[  tlie  faculties 
of  Princeton,  Cjikunbia.  Yale  and  Harvard,  public 
coiimcs  of  University  Extension  lii-tures  lii'gnn  to 
be  given  in   New  York  and  Br.K.klvn,  at  such-cen- 


ters as  Columbia  Collie,  tlie  Metropolitan  Museum, 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Cooper  Union 
and  the  Pratt  Institute.  Probably  this' is  but  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  systematic  courses  of  local 
lectures  by  university  men  in  connection  with  exist- 
ing institutions  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The 
whole  movement  is  full  of  promise,  and  wilt  gain 
in  strength  and  usefulness  in  proportion  as  it  cen- 
tralizes in  New  Y^ork  and  Brooklyn,  and  allies  it- 
self more  and  more  strongly  with  the  great  univer- 
sities along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Decidetlly  the  most  hopeful  outlook  for  Universi- 
ty Extension  throughout  the  State  of  New  York  is 
the  plan  now  proposed  by  the  Regents  ot  the  Uni- 
versity and  their  energetic  Secretary  at  Albany,  Mr. 
Melvil  Dewey,  already  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  American  Library  Association,  Tliis  plan 
is  best  defined  in  Mr.  Dewey's  own  wonls,  taken 
from  his  article  in  the  Book  Neic»,  PliiliulelphiA, 
May,  1H9I:  "Our  plan  is  to  co-operate  with  com-  I 
munities  desiring  new  facilities  for  higher  educa- 
tion, and  wilting  to  pay  the  necessary  exjienses  of  a 
competent  lecturer  or  instructor,  who  shall  inspire 
and  guide  tliem  in  their  work.  We  believe  it  un- 
wise, both  educationally  and  economically,  to  offer 
such  iustruction  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  but  we 
also  believe  that  the  State  is  bound  to  help  those 
willing  to  help  themselves.  Our  part  will  be  to 
stimulate  interest  by  printed  matter,  local  addrfssm, 
correspondence  and  the  maintenance  of  a  central 
University  Extension  office  at  the  Capitol,  from 
which  to  answer  questions  and  give  needed  advice. 
We  expect  to  furnish  necessary  printed  matter,  to 
lend  carefully  selected  small  libraries  for  use  during 
the  courses,    to  furnish   iectureis   witli    i!'astrative 
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literary  laboratories,  like  the  Historical  Seminary 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  building  plan  of  the  Newberry 
Library,  as  Mr.  E.  W.  Blatchford,  one  of  the  two 
trustees,  candidly  avows.  Dr.  Poole  is  now  at  the 
head  of  an  organized  movement  for  introducing 
University  Extension  into  Chicago.  The  means  of 
supplying  lecturers  will  soon  be  provided  by  a  well- 
endowed  imiversity,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
William  R.  Harper,  formerly  of  Yale  and  still 
Principal  of  the  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.  All  the  experience  which  he  has  acquired  in 
improving  the  methods  of  higher  popular  education 
through  Chautauqua  assemblies  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  will  now  be  concen- 
trated in  the  new  University,  to  which  Mr.  R.  G  Moul- 
ton,  fresh  from  his  American  triimiph  in  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  called  to  represent  the  subject  of 
Comparative  Literature  in  Chicago  Extension  Lec- 
tures. 

MINNESOTA'S    EXPKRIENCK, 

Perhaps  in  no  other  Western  State  have  university 
interests  more  cordially  and  usefully  lent  themselves 
to  the  promotion  of  the  educational  welfare  of  the 
whole  population  than  in  Minnesota. 

The  high  schools  of  the  State  are  closely  bound  to 
the  State  University  and  are  supplied  from  the 
University  graduates  with  their  principals  and 
teachers,  while  the  county  and  town  superintend- 
ents of  instruction  are  largely  men  of  Minnesota  col- 
legiate education.  During  the  past  year  very  suc- 
c^sful  courses  of  University  Extension  lectures  have 


been  given  in  St.  Paul  by  Professors  Folwell,  McLain 
and  Judson,  of  the  State  University,  political  science, 
literature  and  history  being  the  lines  of  study  and 
discussion  chiefly  pursued.  The  beautiful  new 
public  library  building  of  Minneapolis,  with  its 
complete  facilities  of  various  kinds,  its  lecture  halls, 
its  art  galleries,  and  its  natural  history  museum, 
has  also,  under  the  eflScient  charge  of  the  librarian, 
Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  been  made  a  notable  center  of 
popular  education.  Courses  of  University  Extension 
lectures,  similar  to  the  ones  given  in  St.  Paul,  have 
also  been  given  during  the  past  season  in  this  Min- 
neapolis Library  building  by  the  University  profes- 
sors. President  Cyrus  Northrop,  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  is  in  earnest  sympathy  with  every 
project  for  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  the 
University's  influence  and  usefulness.  The  Univer- 
sity's College  of  Mechahic  Arts  has  for  several  years 
been  in  very  close  relation  with  the  engineers  and 
skilled  mechanics  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  and 
its  professors  have  given  scientific  and  technical  in- 
struction to  hundreds  of  men  besides  r^ular  students. 
The  peripatetic  work  of  the  professors  and  lecturers 
in  the  agricultural  department  of  the  University  has 
been  successful  to  a  marked  degree.  The  thor- 
oughly organized  system  of  county  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, under  the  auspices  of  the  State  University, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  and  the  experimental  farm 
of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  University, 
is  promoting  the  cause  of  scientific  agriculture 
throughout  the  Northwest,  and  enlisting  the  enthu- 
siastic co-operation  of  the  best  farmers. 
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Not  for  many  years  have  the  States  of  the  American 
Union  known  a  legislative  movement  so  persistent,  so  zeal- 
ously and  ably  championed,  or  so  far-reaching  in  its  pos- 
sible results,  as  the  present  agitation  for  ballot  reform. 
A  majority  of  the  forty -eight  State  and  territorial  legisla- 
tures have  now  been  won  for  the  cause,  but  in  many  of 
the  others  a  long  and  hard  fight  is  yet  to  be  made,  be- 
fore even  moderate  measiures  of  reform  can  be  obtained. 
This  is  strictly  the  people's  cause.  It  commands  no  paid 
lobby,  no  "  barrels,"  no  "influence."  It  succeeds  without 
these  agencies  only  because  the  people  in  many  States  are 
known  to  stand  behind  it. 

Opposing  the  reform,  in  season,  and  out  of  season,  now 
by  silent,  tmderhand  methods,  now  openly  and  doggedly, 
but  often  effectively,  are  the  "machine"  politicians  of  both 
the  great  parties.  These  men  may  fail  in  their  efforts  to 
defeat  a  ballot  law,  but  they  do  not  g^ve  up  the  fight 
there.  Their  next  endeavor  is  to  saddle  the  measure  with 
amendments  that  will  all  but  defeat  the  original  objects 
of  the  reform  party.  Conditions  virtually  prohibitory  are 
put  upon  independent  nominations  Methods  of  voting  are 
devised  which  impair  secrecy.  Provision  is  made  for  need- 
less expense,  to  make  the  law  obnoxious  to  taxpayers.  It 
is  the  supreme  delight  of  these  tireless  workers  in  an  evil 
cause,  if  certain  clumsy  contrivances  of  their  own  can  be 
smuggled  into  the  law  at  the  last  moment,  to  render  its 


execution  as  ineffectual  as  possible,  giving  them  another 
pretext  for  going  before  the  people  to  urge  the  worse  as  the 
better  reason  for  the  law's  repeal. 

After  four  years  of  agitation,  the  friends  of  the  move- 
ment can  now  point  to  twenty -eight  ballot  reform  laws 
on  the  statute-books  of  as  many  States.  Unsatisfactory  as 
many  of  these  laws  are,  each  represents  a  distinct  im- 
provement on  the  old  system.  This  means  that  twenty- 
eight  separate  campaigns  have  been  fought  out  in 
twenty-eight  legislatures.  It  means  that  in  each  of  these 
States,  a  small  number  of  earnest,  disinterested  and  patri- 
otic citizens,  having  clearly  noted  the  evils  resulting  in  this 
country  from  corruption  of  the  baUot,  and  believing  im- 
provement practicable,  have  appealed  to  the  good  sense,  the 
native  honesty  and  the  inherent  love  of  fair  play  in  their  | 
fellow  citizens.    The  appeal  has  not  been  made  in  vain.       I 


tt 


A  KANOABOO  BSFOBM.' 


It  is  significant  of  the  growing  internationalism  of  the 
time,  that  distant  British  colonial  governments  have  con- 
tributed the  essential  features  of  the  new  system  as  gener- 
ally adopted  in  America.  It  is  the  voting  system  of 
"Greater  Britain,"  transferred  and  adapted  to  Ameri- 
can institutions.  England  herself  knows  no  other  mode 
of  balloting  than  this  "  Australian  system. "  From  the  time 
when  they  first  began  to  use  the  ballot  at  elections — not 
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•quite  within  bounds  to  say  that  if  recent  legislation  had 
gone  no  further  than  to  insist  upon  these  external  improve- 
ments, the  gain  to  our  electoral  machinery  would  be  worta 
all  it  has  cost. 

Voters  who  are  blind,  or  otherwise  physically  incapac- 
itated from  marking  their  ballots,  may  be  accompanied 
in  the  booths,  and  assisted  in  preparing  ballots,  either  by 
persons  of  their  own  choice,  or  by  election  officers,  or  per- 
.sons  designated  by  the  officers  for  the  duty.  In  some 
States  this  privilege  is  extended  to  illiteratep  also.  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  however,  having  separate  ballots, 
and  requiring  no  marking,  but  only  foldiing,  make  no 
provision  for  those  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

(2)  An  official  ballot.  All  the  laws  except  that  of 
Ck)nnecticut  require  the  ballots  to  be  printed  at  public  ex- 
pense, by  State  or  local  authorities.  In  Connecticut,  only 
the  blank  paper  is  officially  furnished.  The  printing  is 
still  done  by  the  party  managers.  The  old  practice  of 
''ticket-peddling,^  both  before  and  during  elections,  is  con- 
tinued, with  all  its  attendant  evils,  which  need  not  be  here 
described.  Michigan  and  New  Jersey,  although  they  have 
secured  official  printing,  make  the  same  mistake  of  allow- 
ing the  ballots  to  be  distributed  before  election. 

FOBM  OF  BALLOT. 

In  New  York  and  New  Jei-sey,  each  party  ticket  is 
printed  on  a  separate  ballot.  For  "straight"  voting, 
therefore,  no  marking  is  required.  The  **  paster**  ballot  is 
permitted  in  New  York.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  sub- 
■stantial  gain  results  from  the  use  of  separate  ballots,  ex- 
-cept  possibly  to  the  illiterate  voter.  They  have  proved  a 
•clumsy  and  expensive  device  in  New  York. 

In  all  the  other  States  which  have  adopted  the  Austra- 
lian system,  the  single,  or  "^  blanket**  ballots  are  used.  All 
the  names  in  nomination  are  printed  on  one  sheet,  the 
voter's  choice  to  be  indicated  by  marking.  There  are  two 
distinct  methods  of  grouping  the  names  of  candidates :  (1) 
The  original  Australian  and  English  rule  of  alphabetical 
arrangement  under  the  title  of  the  office.  This  is  followed 
by  California,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Ten- 
nessee, Vermont,  Washington  and  Wyoming.  (2)  The  Bel- 
gian system  of  grouping  all  names  and  offices  by  parties. 
This  is  the  plan  now  followed  in  Delaware,  Indiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Oklahoma  Ter- 
ritory. Of  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  two  methods,  not  much  can  be  said.  Both  have 
worked  well  in  practice.  The  former  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  Massachusetts,  the  latter  in  Indiana.  No  general 
dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed,  we  believe,  in  either 
Btate.  It  has  been  claimed  that  party  grouping  impairs 
secrecy,  to  a  certain  extent.  Only  an  instant  of  time  is 
required  to  vote  a  "straight**  party  ticket,  as  the  laws  do 
not  require  each  name  to  be  checked,  but  a  mark  at  the 
top,  after  the  name  of  the  party,  suffices.  The  independ- 
ent voter,  on  the  other  hand,  desiring  to  vote  for  men  in 
each  party,  is  obliged  to  check  each  one  separately,  and 
the  selection  of  the  names,  in  itself,  takes  time.  Thus  the 
party  watchers,  by  noting  the  length  of  time  each  voter 
remains  in  the  booth,  may  have  some  indication  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  "scratcher."  The  Massachusetts 
system  affords  no  such  indication,  for  in  either  case, 
whether  a  regular  or  mixed  ticket  is  voted,  each  name 
must  be  checked,  and  appi*oximately  the  same  length  of  time 
is  required.  It  may  be  further  urged  against  the  Indiana 
method,  that  it  is  plainly  in  the  interest  of  strict  party 
voting,  in  that  it  makes  such  a  course  much  easier  than 
any  independent  action  on  the  part  of  the  voter.  Neither 
of  these  objections,  however,  has  much  weight  in  the  mind 


of  the  average  American  legislator,  because  party  voting 
has  so  long  been  the  rule  among  us.  and  independent  vot- 
ing the  rare  exception. 

VARIATIONS. 

Some  of  the  States  display  considerable  individuality  in 
inventing  what  may  be  termed  electoral  devices.  Connec- 
ticut and  New  Jersey,  for  example,  make  use  of  an  official 
envelope  for  each  b^ot  voted.  (The  former  State,  it  will 
be  remembered,  has  no  official  ballot.)  When  adopted, 
this  was  expected  to  be  an  additional  guaranty  of  secrecy, 
but  other  States  have  found  in  their  experience,  that  the 
folded  baUot  is  equally  efficacious  in  that  respect,  and  at 
the  same  time  less  clumsy  and  troublesome  in  counting. 

In  Massachusetts,  each  ballot-box  is  furnished  with  a 
beU  and  mechanism  for  registering  and  canceling.  This 
apparatus  was  adopted  several  years  before  the  new  ballot 
law  was  proposed.  It  has  proved  to  be  not  only  a  triumph 
of  Yankee  ingenuity,  but  a  most  useful  and  practical 
arrangement,  and  has  only  recently  been  adopted  by  the 
New  Hampshire  legislature  as  an  accompaniment  of  the 
new  ballot  law  of  that  State.  The  register  indicates  the 
number  of  ballots  deposited,  each  one  of  which  is  canceled. 
If  by  any  means  two  should  be  deposited  at  once,  only 
one  could  be  canceled,  or  indicated  by  the  register. 

Missouri  has  the  peculiar  requirement  that  the  voter 
shall  indicate  his  choice  of  candidates  by  erasing  all  ex- 
cept those  for  whom  he  intends  to  vote.  It  was  probably 
supposed  that  this  would  render  the  counting  less  difficult, 
but  Oregon  is  the  only  other  State  that  has  deemed  this 
feature  worthy  of  imitation.  It  is  intended  by  the  Dela- 
ware leg^islature  that  the  task  of  marking  ballots  shall  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  in  that  State,  by  the  use  of  rub- 
ber stamps  to  be  furnished  voters,  in  place  of  pencils  or 
ink.    California  adopts  the  same  device. 

LEGISLATION  OF  1891. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  eleven  States 
have  been  added  to  the  ballot  reform  column.  The  char- 
acter of  the  measiires  passed  has  been  quite  as  good  as  in 
any  previous  year  since  the  mov^nent  began.  Bitter  op- 
position has  been  encountered,  especially  in  Maine  and 
Ohio,  where  the  laws  were  passed  in  answer  to  a  popular 
demand  and  against  the  inclinations  of  politicians.  Es- 
pecially to  be  commended  are  the  thorough-going  enact- 
ments of  New  Hampshire  and  Nebraska,  embracing  every 
essential  feature  of  the  Australian  system.  Delaware, 
Maine  and  Ohio,  have  copied  very  closely  the  Indiana 
law,  which  has  proved  itself  a  success  in  that  State.  The 
Illinois  bill  is  similar  to  these. 

California  has  at  last  secured  a  ballot  law — not  a  wholly 
satisfactory  measure,  but  one  which  the  people  of  that  pro- 
gressive State  will  doubtless  take  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  endeavor  to  have  amended  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
new  law  possesses  two  distinctive  features.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  plainly  hostile  to  third-party  and  independent 
action  on  the  part  of  the  voters.  In  the  nominating  ar- 
rangements, no  political  party  is.  recognized  which  polled 
less  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  at  the  last  pre- 
ceding election.  Hence  the  only  refuge  for  independent 
movements,  in  many  cases,  must  be  in  the  "nomination 
papers,**  as  in  other  States,  but  here  the  CaUfomia  statute 
is  peculiarly  obstructive,  for  it  demands  that  the  number 
of  signers  of  such  a  paper  shall  be  not  less  than  five  per 
cent,  of  the  total  vote  of  the  State  or  district.  In  the  case 
of  State  elections,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  mis  require- 
ment is  one  which  any  new  party  would  find  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  meet.  California,  in  the  State  election 
of  1890,  polled  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  miUion  of  votes. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  MADAME  BLAVATSKY. 


I.— BY  MR.  WILLIAM  T.  STEAD. 


Among  the  many  and  varied  spiritual  teachers  at  whose 
feet  I  have  sat  in  the  course  of  a  very  eclectic  journalistic 
career,  Madame  Blavatsky  was  one  of  the  most  original. 
There  are  those  who,  because  chey  can  crack  a  joke  about 
a  teacup,  imagine  they  have  disposed  of  Theosophy,  just 
as  there  are  some  who  seem  to  think  a  sneer  at  the  pigs  of 
Gadara  roots  up  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion. 
To  such  gentry  it  will  no  doubt  be  a  scandal  that  I  should 
devote  a  character  sketch  this  month  to  **  H.  P.  B.,"  whose 
death  last  month  deprived  London  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  its  inhabitants.    Madame  Blavatsky,  they  say, 
was  an  impostor,  a  vulgar  fraud.    She  was  exposed  by 
the  Coulombs,  shown  up  by  the  Psychical  Research  Society, 
and  last,  if  not  least,  she  has  been  '*  jumped  upon,"  almost 
before  her  ashes  were  cool,  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Madame  Blavatsky  was  a  great  woman,  whom  I  am  proud 
to  have  known,  and  prouder  still  to  have  numbered  among 
my  friends.  She  was  not  the  faultless  monster  whom  the 
world  ne^er  saw,  and  it  must  be  admitted  she  was  in  more 
senses  than  one  something  of  a  monster.  She  was  huge  in 
body,  and  in  her  character,  alike  in  its  strength  and  weak- 
ness, there  was  something  almost  Rabelaisianly  gigan- 
tesque.  But  if  she  had  all  the  enormity  of  the  oak,  she  was 
not  without  its  strength,  and  if  she  had  the  contortions  of 
the  Sibyl  she  possessed  somewhat  of  her  inspirations. 

Of  Madame  Blavatsky  the  wonder-worker  I  knew  noth- 
ing; I  did  not  go  to  be  seeking  signs,  and  most  a.ssuredly 
no  signs  were  given  me.  She  neither  doubled  a  teacup  in 
my  presence  nor  grew  a  gold  ring  out  of  a  rosebud,  nor 
did  she  even  cause  the  familiar  raps  to  be  heard.  All  these 
manifestations  seemed  as  the  mere  trivialities,  the  shavings, 
as  it  were,  thrown  off  from  the  beam  of  cedar  wood  which 
she  was  fashioning  as  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  Temple  of 
Truth.  I  do  not  remember  ever  referring  to  them  in  our 
conversations,  and  it  is  slightly  incomprehensible  to  me 
how  any  one  can  gravely  contend  that  they  constitute  her 
claim  to  respect.  It  would  be  almost  as  reasonable  to  con- 
tend that  Christianity  is  based  upon  the  winking  of  certain 
Madonnas  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

What  Madame  Blavatsky  did  was  an  immeasurably 
greater  thing  than  the  doubling  of  teacups.  She  made  it 
possible  for  the  most  cultivated  and  skeptical  men  and 
women  of  this  generation  to  believe,  and  to  believe  ar- 
dently, to  an  extent  that  made  them  proof  against  ridicule 
and  disdainful  of  persecution— that  not  only  does  the  in- 
visible world  that  encompasses  us  contain  intelligences 
vastly  superior  to  our  own  in  knowledge  of  the  truth,  but 
that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  enter  into  communion  with 
these  hidden  and  silent  ones,  and  to  be  taught  of  them  the 
Divine  mysteries  of  Time  and  of  Eternity.  She  not  only 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  believe  it,  but  she  made  them 
believe  it,  and  fotmded  what  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  church  upon  that  faith.  That  is  a  great  achieve- 
ment, and  one  which  a  priori  could  have  been  laughed  at 
as  impossible.  Yet  she  performed  that  miracle.  Madame 
Blavatsky,  a  Russian,  suspected  of  being  a  spy,  converted 
leading  Anglo-Indians  to  a  passionate  belief  in  her  Theos- 
ophy mission,  even  when  the  Jingo  fever  was  hottest, 
and  in  her  declining  years  she  succeeded  in  winning  over 
to  the  new-old  religion  Annie  Besant,  who  had  for  years 
fought  in  the  forefront  of  the  van  of  militant  atheism. 
A  woman  who  could  achieve  these  two  things  is  a  woman 


indeed.  "But,**  it  will  be  objected,  "her  Theosophy  is  all 
moonshine.*'  Perhaps  it  is;  but  is  not  moonshine  better 
than  outer  darkness,  and  is  not  moonshine  itself  but  the 
pale  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  sun?  I  am  not,  however, 
by  any  means  prepared  to  admit  that  the  creed  which 
Madame  Blavatsky  preached  with  such  savage  fervor  de- 
serves to  be  scouted  as  mere  moonshine. 

To  begin  with,  it  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  being 
heretical.  The  truth  always  begins  as  heresy.  In  every 
heresy  there  may  be  the  germ  of  a  new  revelation.  Then 
in  the  second  place,  it  brought  back  to  the  scientific  and 
skeptical  world  the  great  conception  of  the  greatest  relig* 
ions,  the  existence.of  sublime  beings,  hnmeasurably  supe- 
rior to  the  pigmy  race  of  men,  who  stand,  as  it  were,  mid- 
way between  the  Infinite  and  ourselves.  Of  the  immense 
but  invisible  hierarchy  by  which  our  forefathers  spanned 
the  fathomless  abyss  between  Grod  and  man,  hardly  even 
the  memory  now  remains.  In  her  strange,  weird  fashion, 
Madame  Blavatsky  resuscitated  this  ancient  faith.  Her 
great  doctrine  of  tiie  Mahatmas,  of  the  existence  of  a 
brotherhood  of  sublime  sages,  the  vicegerents  of  the  In- 
finite, did  something  to  repeople  the  void  which  modem 
skepticism  has  depopulated.  But  she  did  more  than  this. 
Others  have  taught  of  the  existence  of  thrones,  principalis 
ties  and  powers  in  heavenly  places.  But  between  them  and 
us  there  has  been  a  great  gulf  fixesjd.  The  archangel  is  as 
mute  as  Deity,  the  benevolence  of  the  patron  saint  never 
leads  him  to  open  up  communications  with  mortal  men. 
Madame  Blavatsky  taught  not  merely  that  the  Mahatmas 
existed,  but  that  they  were  able  and  willing  to  enter  into 
direct  commimication  with  men. 

Madame  Blavdtsky  proclaimed  herself  as  the  directly 
commissioned  messenger  of  the  celestial  hierarchy,  charged 
by  them  to  reveal  "  the  Path"  by  which  any  one  who  was 
worthy  and  willing  might  enter  into  direct  communion 
with  these  gigantic  intelligences.  I  was  but  an  outsider, 
a  curious  observer  rather  than  a  disciple,  even  in  the  court 
of  the  Gentiles.  And  I  cannot  speak  of  these  inner  mys- 
teries to  which  only  the  initiates  are  admitted.  But  Mr. 
A.  P.  Sinnett,  journalist  amd  man  of  science,  Anglo- In- 
dian  and  man  of  the  world,  assures  me  in  accents  of  im- 
passioned conviction  that  he  and  others  who  have  followed 
her  teachings  have  entered  into  the  reality  of  that  spiritual 
commimion  and  have  no  more  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the 
existence  of  the  Mahatmn,s  than  they  have  of  the  rate- 
collector,  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Mr.  Schmiechen,  the  artist,  even  painted  the  portrait  of 
a  Mahatma,but  except  on  his  canvas  the  subUme  brother- 
hood remain  somewhat  shadowy  to  the  uninitiated. 

Madame  Blavatsky,  in  the  midst  of  a  generation  that  is 
materialist  and  mechanical — which  probed  everything, 
and  dissected  even  the  human  heart  with  a  scalpel — suc- 
ceeded in  reviving  the  sense  of  illimitable  mystery,  and  in 
compellng  a  race  of  inquirers  and  economists  to  admit  at 
least  the  existence  of  the  conception  that  all  materiad 
things  are  but  a  passing  illusion  and  that  the  spiritual 
alone  is.  Madame  Blavatsky  also  reinforced  and  almost  re- 
created in  many  minds  the  sense  of  this  life  being  a  mere 
probation.  In  this  respect  her  teaching  was  much  more 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  than  much 
of  the  pseudo-Christian  teaching  of  our  day .  She  widened 
the  horizon  of  the  mind,  and  she  brought  something  of 
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self-reliant  from  so  young  an  age  that  commonplace  facts 
concerning  her  bii*th  and  parentage  seem  of  no  consequence. 
However,  they  are  easily  told,  and  will  be  found  abun- 
dantly authenticated,  and  in  fuller  detail,  in  the  book  by 
the  present  writer,  entitled  **  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Ma- 
dame Blavatsky."  She  was  bom  in  1831  at  Elkaterinoslow, 
in  the  south  of  Russia,  the  daughter  of  Ck>lonel  Hahn,  of 
the  Mecklenburg  family,  Hahn  von  Rottenstem  Hahn. 
On  the  mother's  side  she  was  of  the  Dolgorousky  stock. 
She  had  a  strange  childhood,  replete  with  abnormal  oc- 
currences, being,  as  every  occultist  would  conjecture,  a 
medium  and  clairvoyant  by  nature.  In  1848  she  married 
or  was  married  to  General  Blavatsky,  whom  she  herself 
says  was  then  between  sixty  and  seventy — nearly  seventy. 
She  was  utterly  headstrong  and  ungovernable  at  this  time. 
She  fell  in  with  the  marriage  idea  apparently  to  refute  a 
governess  who  taunted  her  ^ith  being  such  a  vixen  that  no 
man  would  have  anything  to  do  with  her,  and  then,  hor- 
rified at  many  surprises  she  encountered  on  the  threshold  of 
her  new  condition,  fled  away  after  a  few  stormy  months  to 
relatives  at  Tiflis.  Thence  she  was  dispatched  to  join  her 
father  at  Odessa,  but  again  she  evaded  authority  and 
made  her  way  to  Constantinople,  where  she  fell  in  with 
a  Russian  countess  of  her  acquaintance,  and  traveled 
about  with  her  for  some  time  in  Egypt,  Greece  and  other 
parts  of  Eastern  Europe.  From  this  time  on  for  about 
twenty  years  she  wandered  about  the  world,  getting  sup- 
plies of  money  from  time  to  time  from  her  father,  always 
on  the  lookout  for  wonders  and  mysteries,  and  for  people 
of  any  kind  qualified  to  open  for  her  the  doors  of  occult 
knowledge. 

THE  FIRST  STAGE  OF  HER  MISSION. 

Up  to  1881  we  had  received  no  glinunerings  of  the  com- 
prehensive or  systematic  teaching  concerning  the  evolu- 
tion of  man  and  the  world  and  the  laws  governing  the 
spiritual  progress  of  humanity,  that  ultimately  identified 
the  Theosophical  Society  with  something  resembling  a  new 
religion.  So  far  Madame  Blavatsky's  efforts  had  been 
altogether  directed  to  establish  the  broad  fact  that  there 
were  people  in  existence  whose  knowledge  and  power 
transcended  those  of  ordinary  mortals ;  that  they  corre- 
sponded in  the  present  day  to  the  initiated  hierophants  of 
ancient  religious  systems ;  that  some  touch  with  the  supe- 
rior wisdom  they  possessed  was  to  be  got  at  through  the 
study  of  Indian  sacred  lierature;  and  that  Western  com- 
munities, in  so  far  as  they  had  begun  to  investigate  ab- 
normal super-physical  phenomena  by  means  of  the  prac- 
tices rest:»rted  to  by  "spiritualists,"  were  altogether  on  a 
wrong  track.  Many  modem  newspaper  writers  are  so 
densely  ignorant  of  every  thing  that  appertains  to  this  in- 
vestigation, that  they  not  only  mix  up  the  silly,  fraudu- 
lent imitations  of  spiritualistic  phenomena  with  the  real 
occurrences,  such  as  they  are,  to  which  scores  of  eminent 
and  entirely  credible  inquircre  have  borne  testimony,  but 
also  confuse  these  occurrences,  the  central  block  of  real  ex- 
perience connected  with  spiritualism,  with  the  theories  of 
occult  science,  as  these  have  been  gradually  developed  in 
recent  years  through  Madame  Blavatsky 's  agency  and 
others  which  she  in  the  first  instance  set  in  motion.  It  is 
only  necessary  here  to  ex])lain  occult  teaching  sufficiently 
to  make  her  theosophical  work  intelligible,  and  her  attitude 
towards  spiritualism  will  be  made  apparent  when  I  say  that 
the  occultist's  view  of  Nature  recognizes  a  plane  of  phe- 
nomena and  existence  directly  in  contact  with  our  own, 
though  imperceptible  to  commonplace  physical  senses,  in 
which  the  inferior  remnants  of  post-mortem  humanity 
float  about  and  persist  for  a  time,  while  the  true  Ego  or 
spiritual  consciousness  of  every  departed  soul  fit  to  htve 


anything  worth  calling  a  spiritual  life,  passes  off  into 
realms  with  which  the  mediumship  of  the  spiritualist  ha&. 
as  a  general  rule,  no  contact  whatever. 

HER  OBJECTION  TO  SPIRITUALISM. 

From  the,  first  moment  when  Madame  Blavatsky  com- 
pleted the  apprenticeship  of  her  wandering  life  and  cuat 
back  to  Europe  in  1870,  at  the  close  of  three  years  spent 
in  an  Eastern  seclusion,  of  which  it  is  useless  to  speaks  ex- 
cept to  persons  knowing  something  of  what  occult  initia- 
tion means,  she  regarded  herself  as  especially  bound  to 
combat  and  oppose  the  spiritualistic  movement,  not  from 
the  ignorant  and  stupid  point  of  view  of  those  who  regard 
the  whole  thing  as  a  vulgar  fraud,  but  from  that  of  the 
inner  penetralia  of  the  movement  itself.  No  cnae  knew 
better  than  she  that  the  phenomena  of  the  spiritualists 
were  often  entirely  genuine,  but  she  felt  herself  in  posses- 
sion of  knowledge  which  the  most  earnest  spiritualists  were 
entirely  without;  which  enabled  her  to  go  behind  the  phe- 
nomena and  explain  them  as  originating  from  super-phys- 
ical causes  quite  unlike  those  to  which  they  were  assigned 
by  spiritualists.  To  wean  the  spiritualists  from  theirmis- 
conceptions  was  thus  the  real  motive  of  the  very  first  step 
she  took— at  Cairo,  in  1870— in  the  direction  of  Theosophical 
work.  She  founded  a  little  society  for  investigating  spir- 
ituaUstic  phenomena,  and  of  course  this  action  on  her  part 
has  been  twisted  later  on  by  her  detractors  into  the  state- 
ment that  she  began  her  public  career  as  a  spiritualistic  me- 
dium. Her  letters  to  private  friends  written  about  this 
time  and  later  on  from  New  York,  whither  she  migrated 
a  year  or  two  afterwards,  amply  establish  her  bitter  an- 
tagonism from  the  first  to  the  whole  theory  of  modem 
spiritualism,  so  that  the  charge  again.st  her  that  she  prac- 
ticed as  a  ^irituaUst  mediiun  is  a  ludicrous  inversion  oi 
the  facts. 

HteR  LATE    WRITINGS. 

As  teacher  and  philosopher  Bfadame  Blavatsky  has  been 
more  closely  surrounded  by  eager  admirers  than  at   any 
time  in  the  past  as  a  wonder-worker.    She  has  been  work- 
ing more  productively,  moreover,  than  ever  before  as  a 
writer.     Besides  a   constant  stream   of  articles  in   the 
monthly  magazine  she  edited,  she  has  published,  during 
her  final  residence  in  England,  the  two  bulky   volumes 
known  as  the  "  Secret  Doctrine,''  and  has  written  as  much 
more,  which  she  designed  to  publish  eventually  in  the  shape 
of  two  more  volumes  added  to  that  book.    She  has  also 
published  "The  Key  to  Theosophy,"  and  a  little  book  of 
great  interest  for  occult  students,  called  **  Tlie  Voice  of  the 
Silence."    Idleness  never  had  any  charms  for  her,  and  she 
had  to  be  very  ill  indeed  before  rfie  would  tear  herself 
from  her  writing-table  and  surrender  herself  to  her  bed. 
Her  never-resting  mind  required  no  relaxation  from  work 
beyond  that  involved  in  conversation  with  friends,  chiefly 
about  her  work.    It  has  been  so  ever  since  I  first  knew 
her  in  1879 ;  it  was  so  before  that,  ever  since  the  public 
phase  of  her  career  commenced,  four  or  five  years  before 
that  date,  as  I  am  informed,  when  she  began  her  work 
by  writing  *'  Isis  Unveiled"  at  New  York,  and  stuck  to 
that  gigantic  task  without  breaking  off,  so  to  speak,  ex- 
cept to  talk  with  her  early  American  friends  and  work 
occult  wonders  for  their  gratification — for  about  a  year 
and  a  half. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  HER  STRENGTH. 

This  irresistible  force  or  energy  in  her  nature  is  the 
clue  to  a  comprehension  of  her,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
understand  her  without  explicit  reference  to  the  "oc- 
cult world"  from  which  her  power,  knowledge  and  in- 
fiuence  were  really  derived.  She  always,  as  it  were,  fllkd 
every  place  she  occupied.    She  dominated  every  situatioa 
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scribers.  The  Society  meets  once  in  six  months.  The 
real  work  is  done  by  an  executive  council  of  thirty- 
one,  meeting  once  a  month,  eleven  members  being  official, 
and  twenty  elected  by  private  subscribers  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  one-fourth  retiring  every  six  months.  The 
executive  council  divides  itself  into  three  committees : 

"  One  (consisting  of  fourteen  members)  superintends  the 
canteens  and  the  classes  for  taking  care  of  children  out 
of  school  hours,  another  (consisting  of  ten  members) 
charges  itself  with  the  supply  of  boots  and  clothing,  and 
a  third  (consisting  of  seven  members)  looks  after  the 
homes  in  the  country,  the  holiday  excursions,  the  distri- 
bution of  rewards,  the  organization  of  f^tes,  and  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Society." 

Corresponding  to  these  three  committees  are  three 
ladies'  conmiittees,  meeting  separately,  and  communicat- 
ing through  the  secretary. 

One-half  of  the  income  of  the  School  Fund  Societies 
comes  from  private  subscriptions,  but  most  of  this  money 
is  spent  upon  other  things  besides  food.  In  one-half  of 
Paris  the  whole  cost  of  the  school  canteens  is  borne  by 
the  tax  rates.  The  Paris  Municipality  votes  450,000  francs 
a  year  for  this  purpose. 

HOW  THE  FOOD  IS  SERVBD. 

The  distribution  of  food  is  thus  effected  : 

**  The  canteens  are  open  for  the  scholars  in  all  primary 
and  infant  schools  for  a  midday  meal  of  hot  and  whole- 
some food,  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  afford  it  iMiying 
for  these  meals,  and  the  others  being  provided  with  them 
free,  on  complying  with  certain  prescribed  conditions. 
The  Municipal  Council,  having  carefully  weighed  these 
considerations,  decided  that  only  needy  children  should 
be  admitted  free  to  the  canteens.  But  to  guard  the  feel- 
ing of  proper  self-respect  it  was  arranged  that  the 
counters  of  admission  iraued  to  all  children,  whether  they 
paid  or  not,  should  be  identical,  and  every  precaution 
taken  that  no  distinction  should  be  perceived  between 
the  treatment  of  the  two  classes  of  children  taking  their 
meals  together.  The  delicate  duty  of  determining  who 
were  the  needy  children  is  then  decided  by  the  regulation 
most  generally  in  force.  A  request  for  free  meals  must 
be  made  by  the  head  of  the  family  to  one  of  the  head 
masters  or  mistresses,  who  once  a  month  forward  to  the 
committee  a  list  of  the  applications  they  have  received. 
Inquiries  are  then  instituted  into  the  condition  of  the 
families  concerned,  by  members  of  this  committee,  or  by 
other  volunteer  workers  who  devote  themselves  to  this 
delicate  task,  and  the  results  of  the  inquiries  are  filed  and 
preserved.  Mecmttme,  in  order  to  prevent  any  privation 
to  the  children,  the  teachers  have  power  to  at  once  admit 
them  provisionally  to  the  dinners. 

"  The  working  of  the  system,  therefore,  is  as  follows  : 
At  the  beginning  of  each  day's  school  the  teachers  dis- 
tribute identical  copper  counters,  having  in  the  cases  of 
some  children  previously  received  from  their  parents  the 
requisite  payment,  and  in  the  cases  of  others  seen  their 
names  appear  on  lists  with  which  they  have  been  pro- 
vided. When  the  dinner  hour  arrives,  the  children  pre- 
sent these  counters  and  receive  in  exchange  portions  of 
food  corresponding  to  the  value  they  represent.  The 
total  value  of  the  meal  is  fifteen  centimes,  and  as  it  con- 
sists of  three  items — namely,  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables, 
each  portion  is  of  the  value  of  five  centimes,  and  may 
be  had  separately,  provided  that  not  less  than  two  are 
taken. 

"  A  paying  child,  therefore,  to  take  the  whole  dinner, 
must  be  provided  with  counters  representing  fifteen  cen- 
times, or  about  l>ad.,  and  cannot  have  a  meal  at  a  less 


cost  than  a  penny ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  children 
admitted  without  payment,  the  child  is  provided,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  its  case,  with  counters  represent- 
ing either  one-third,  two-thirds,  or  the  whole  value  of  the 
meal.  Some  of  the  children,  therefore,  have  an  entirely 
free  meal,  and  others  only  an  assisted  one,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  committee.  The  usual  custom  is  for 
the  children  to  take  the  dinner  at  the  school  which  they 
attend,  and  in  a  yard  which  is  covered  over  for  the  pur- 
pose." 

In  each  canteen  is  placed  a  female  cantinih'e^  who  re- 
ceives from  400  to  700  francs  per  annum,  and  there  is  a 
lady  inspector  receiving  1,200  francs  per  annum. 

*'  In  some  cases  the  addition  has  been  made  of  gratui- 
tously distributing  portions  of  bread  before  the  com- 
mencement of  school  to  those  whose  parents  are  too  poor 
to  provide  them  with  breakfast  before  leaving  home;  and 
last  year  (1889)  the  Caisse  des  l^les  of  Montmartre  went 
even  further  and  made  a  free  distribution  of  hot  soup  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  children  coming  from 
homes  of  this  description." 

In  1886  the  number  of  paying  children  was  63.4,  as 
against  86.6  admitted  free;  in  1887  it  was  61.2,  as  against 
38.8;  and  in  1888  the  children  who  paid  were  66.6  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  and  the  free  admissions  43.4. 

HOW  PEKNT  DINNERS  BEGAN  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  the  Sunday  Magazine  for  January,  the  Rev.  W. 
Moore  £de  describes,  under  the  fantastic  title  of  **The 
Bethlehem  of  the  Penny  Dinner,"  the  first  experiment  in 
the  way  of  feeding  starving  scholars  in  English  public 
schools.  His  iMiper  is  full  of  information,  and  it  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  all  those  who  desire  to  know 
what  they  should  do,  and  how  they  should  do  it,  in  the 
matter  of  feeding  starving  scholars.  The  practice  of 
supplying  dinners  began  at  Gkiteshead,  and  from  (Gates- 
head spread  to  many  other  towns  in  the  land.  After 
stating  that  they  began  by  giving  penny  dinners,  Mr. 
Ede  says  they  soon  found  that  penny  dinners  were  be- 
yond the  reach  of  numy  of  the  most  needy  children;  they 
therefore  decided,  in  seasons  of  exceptional  distress,  to 
supplement  their  penny  dinners  by  free  dinners.  He 
nuikes  the  following  useful  statement : 

**  A  list  of  recipes  will  be  found  in  '  Cheap  Food  and 
Cheap  Cooking,'  by  Mr.  Moore  Ede,  published  by  Walter 
Scott,  and  in  'Self-supporting  Penny  Dinners,'  by  the 
London  Council,  published  by  Messrs.  Alexander  and 
Shepheard,  Holbom.  The  price  of  these  pamphlets  is 
one  penny.  Some  useful  recipes  will  also  be  found  in 
*  Farthing  Dinners,'  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Sargant,  published  by 
J.  H.  AUday,  of  89  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham,  price 
twopence." 

FEEDING  THE  SCHOLARS  OF  LONDON. 

The  work  of  feeding  the  children  in  London  is  divided 
between  two  associations.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Lon- 
don Schools  Dinner  Association,  which  is  established  under 
the  London  School  Board,  and  has  its  headquarters  at  19 
Surrey  Street,  where  Miss  Winkfield  presides  over  the 
distribution  of  relief,  or  rather  the  making  of  grants  to 
the  various  schools  in  which  dinners  are  given  to  the 
children. 

Miss  Winkfield  says  that  the  Association  extends  its 
operations  into  every  School  Board  district,  and  whilst  its 
aim  is  to  supply  meals  to  starving  children  \%ithout  dis- 
tinction of  any  sort,  as  a  matter  of  fact  itchiefiy  feeds  the 
scholars.  It  is  now  feeding  about  20,000  regularly,  at  an 
average  cost  of  less  than  one  penny  per  head. 

**  As  a  rule,"  says  Miss  Winkfield,  *'  we  provide  free 
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dispensing  the  food.  Our  committee  is  constituted  of  the 
most  influential,  representing  all  creeds  or  no  creeds  at 
aU. 

"Our  subscription  list  enables  me  to  hand  to  the  schools 
some  200,000  free  dinner  tickets  during  the  season,  which 
extends  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of  May. 
At  our  most  important  center— that  dealing  with  the 
greatest  number  of  the  worst  cases — we  have  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  about  700.  Each  kitchen  when  open 
is  available  each  school  day,  t.  e.  five  days  a  week.  The 
cost  per  meal  has  not  yet  exceeded  a  halfpenny,  there- 
fore we  sell  at  that  price  the  same  meal  to  such  as  choose 
to  buy  of  their  own  means.  From  twenty  to  forty 
thousand  meals  are  disposed  of  in  this  way.  Experience 
has  proved,  however,  that  those  who  buy  the  food  are 
not  of  the  class  which  can  be  correctly  viewed  as  under- 
fed ;  they  buy  only  when  to  do  so  is  a  matter  of  home 
convenience  I  The  real  underfeds  are  totally  unable  to 
contribute  anything  in  the  way  of  payment ;  therefore 
attendance  at  school  is  the  only  qualification  necessary." 

The  total  sum  spent  in  Birmingham,  from  June,  1888, 
to  Jime,  1889,  on  these  dinners  was  rather  less  than  £600. 

AN  expert's  mature  OPINION. 

Mr.  Osmund  Airy,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools, 
chairman  of  the  Birmingham  fund,  writes  as  follows : 

"  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  organization  since  its  be- 
ginning. Its  natural  development  has  been  most  interest- 
ing, from  the  day  when  we  scouted  the  very  idea  of 
charity  to  the  present  time,  when  (for  the  last  three 
years)  we  have  recognized  that  charity  was  our  proper 
work,  or  nothing  else.  If  nothing  else  can  be  done,  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  rub  int,o  people  the  fact,  as 
certain  as  it  is  appalling,  that  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  children  here— how  many  thousand,  in  London  ?— who 
can  no  more  find  a  halfpenny  for  dinner  than  they  can 
find  change  for  half-a-sovereign. 

**  1.  We  provide  a  sufficient  dinner— «ne  that  has  often 
sufficed  for  my  lunch — viz.,  a  bowl  of  good  soup,  or  bread 
and  milk,  plus  a  slice  of  bread  and  jam,  for  one  half- 
penny. 

**2.  The  halfpenny  covers  the  cost  of  the  cooked  dinner, 


and  leaves  a  considerable  profit.  This  is  the  most  re- 
markable economical  fact  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

**3.  In  this  cost  I  include  all  current  expenses^  all  repairs 
of  plant,  wages  of  cooks,  manager's  salary,  printing, 
postage,  and  many  other  items.  It  does  not  include  rent 
or  gas.  We  are  allowed  to  utilize  a  bit  of  the  Board 
school  playgroimd,  which  is  turned  into  a  kitchen  with  a 
small  outlay  of  wood  and  canvas,  backed  by  great  inge- 
nuity on  the  part  of  our  manager. 

"4.  We  could  not  do  this  but  for  the  existence  of  the 
following  conditions :  (a)  A  dense  population  of  the 
character  required ;  (&)  the  willing  co-operation  of  a 
large  number  of  ladies  in  distribution ;  (c)  the  activity 
and  benevolent  attitude  of  the  School  Board ;  and  {d)  a 
manager  with  at  once  a  genius  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
work. 

"  5.  We  have  from  four  to  nine  centers  at  work,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  employment,  weather,  etc.  To  each 
center  come  children  from  all  neighboring  schools. 

**To  avoid  the  tramp  through  the  streets  in  slush  and 
tempest,  baskets,  specially  devised,  are  sent  with  the 
hot  cooked  food  to  outlying  schools. 

"  6.  Children  can  jyay  for  the  dinner  at  the  door.  But 
the  large  proportion  of  the  dinners  are  by  free  ticket. 
These  tickets  are  distributed  by  the  teachers  and  the  vis- 
iting officers  in  co-operation,  and  the  distribution  is  done 
with  the  utmost  care.  I  believe  that  five  per  cent,  more 
than  covers  abuse  and  failure.  A  certain  number  of 
tickets  are  g^ven  to  each  school.  Board  and  Voluntary, 
according  to  our  means.  These  free  tickets  are, of  course, 
provided  for  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  In  subscribing, 
the  teachers  of  the  schools,  especially  the  Board  schools, 
are  foremost. 

"  7.  Pauperize  ?  NO  I  That  is  the  point  of  all  to  notice. 
We  faced  the  usual  prophecy,  and  have  found  it  to  be 
rubbish. 

**  8.  We  began  in  an  aristocratic  sort  of  way,  with  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  murmured  if  the  mustard  on 
the  sandwiches  wasn't  all  they  could  wish.  For  three 
years  we  have  dealt  solely  with  the  dregs  of  the  gutter, 
and  mean  to  keep  to  them."' 
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R.  W.  Gilder,  in  The  Century^  June,  1891. 

Glory  and  honor  and  fame  and  everlasting  laudation 
For  our  captains  who  loved  not  war,  but  fought  for  the  life  of  the  nation ; 
Who  knew  that,  in  all  the  land,  one  slave  meant  strife,  not  peace; 
Who  fought  for  freedom,  not  glory, — made  war  that  war  might  cease. 

Glory  and  honor  and  fame;— the  beating  of  muffled  drums; 
The  wailing  funeral  dirge,  as  the  fiag-wrapped  coflto  comes. 
Fame  and  honor  and  glory,  and  joy  for  a  noble  soul ; 
For  a  full  and  splendid  life,  and  laureled  rest  at  the  goal. 

Glory  and  honor  and  fame; — the  pomp  that  a  soldier  prizes; 
The  league-long  waving  line  as  the  marching  falls  and  rises ; 
Rumbling  of  caissons  and  guns,  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet. 
And  a  million  awe-struck  faces  far  down  the  waiting  street. 

But  better  than  martial  woe,  and  the  pageant  of  civic  sorrow; 
Bettor  than  praise  of  to-day,  or  the  statue  we  build  to-morrow  ; 
Better  than  honor  and  glory,  and  history's  iron  pen. 
Is  the  thought  of  duty  done  and  the  love  of  his  fellow-meu. 
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Majnooth  student  had  a  yearns  smart  drill  in  the  science 
of  modem  agriculture,  he  would  do  more  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  the  Irish  peasant  than  all  the  panaceas  of  British 
statesmanship. .  The  Catholic  clergy,  if  they  are  to  follow 
with  effect  the  counsels  of  their  chief,  must  henceforth 
know  at  least  as  much  about  councils  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation  as  about  the  early  councils  of  the  Church,  and 
know  as  much  about  trades  unionism  and  factory  legisla- 
tion as  about  the  Monophysite  heresy  or  the  Pelagian 
schism.  It  is  nd  use  proclaiming  that  the  Church  is  the 
divinely  appointed  agent  for  healing  the  wounds  in  the 
social  organism  if  those  through  whom  she  acts  are  not 
taught  the  laws  which  govern  that  organism. 

All  this  summed  up  means  that  the  logical  consequence 
of  the  Pope^s  Encyclical  is  an  absolute  revolution  in  t^« 
whole  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  modem  society. 
The  Church,  as  long  as  she  concerned  herself  exclusively 
with  the  next  life,  could  dogmatize  as  she  pleased.  But 
when,  descending  from  the  infinite  expanse  of  the  invisible 
eternity,  she  decides  to  stand  as  daysman  between  capital 
and  labor,  and  to  essay  to  solve  the  modem  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx,  then  her  pretensions,  be  they  never  so  arrogant, 
or  prerogatives,  be  they  never  so  lofty,  stand  her  in  small 
stead  compared  with  those  hiunble  virtues  of  common- 
sense,  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  the  skill  bom  of  ex- 
perience which  enables  you  |;o  apply  them.  Coleridge  was 
a  great  philosopher  and  one  of  the  first  of  .EngUsh  i)oet8, 
but  all  his  lore  and  all  his  genius  availed  him  nothing  when 
he  tried  to  get  his  horse's  collar  over  its  ears  \%'ithout  turn- 
ing it  upside  down.  Nor  did  he  succeed  until  a  humble 
servant-maid  lent  him  a  hand.  In  dealing  with  most  of 
the  problems  of  the  modem  world,  the  Church  will  be 
very  much  in  the  position  of  Coleridge  with  his  horse's 
collar,  and  it  will  be  well  if  it  finds  near  at  hand  some 
homely  teacher  like  his  serving-maid.  In  the  new  arena 
into  which  the  Pope  would  have  the  Church  descend  in 
order  to  demonstrate  its  divinely  appointed  gifts,  apostol- 
ical succession  is  about  as  useful  or  as  useless  as  it  is  in 
the  steering  of  an  Atlantic  liner  during  the  equinoctial 
gales,  and  orthodoxy,  according  to  the  Coimcil  of  Trent, 
will  amount  to  about  as  much  or  as  little  as  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Cavendish  on  Whist  or  the  mysteries  of  the 
Kabbala.  The  natural  results  of  this  new  departure  will 
be  a  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  which  sectarian  theology 
has  built  up  between  Christians  of  difterent  rites  and  creeds. 
When  you  are  concerned  solely  upon  hoisting  an  invisible 
soul  into  an  impalpable  heaven,  you  may  without  sense 
of  shame  or  of  guilt  refuse  the  co-operation  of  all  who  do 
not  see  eye  to  eye  with  you  about  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion or  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  when  it 
comes  to  be  a  question  of  hauling  a  half -drowned  donkey 
out  of  a  mudhole  in  which  it  is  in  danger  of  suffocating, 
there  is  not  a  bigot  in  any  of  the  churches  but  would  feel 
condemned  before  God  and  man  if  he  let  that  donkey 
drown  rather  than  take  his  place  at  the  windlass  side  by 
side  with  a  heretic  and  a  schismatic.  And  the  more  the 
Church  sticks  to  the  outward  and  visible  works  of  ch^ty 
and  philanthropy,  the  more  diabolical  will  seem  to  be  the 
spirit  of  exclusion  and  excommunication  which  destroys 
Christian  power  by  exaggerating  the  significance  of  Chris- 
tian differences.  This  result  may  be  ex|XH?ted  at  least  as 
much  among  the  Christian  sects  which  do  not  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  as  among  the  praeticers  of  the 
Roman  rite.  For  these  churches  have  yet  to  take  the 
first  step  that  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  Social  Question.  They  have  got  to  unite  in  order 
to  create  a  sufficiently  strong  association.  The  Roman 
Church  is  strong  enough  in  places  where  she  roi.'^Tis  su- 
preme because  she  is  united.     The  Protestant  churches  are 


not  strong  enough  because  they  are  disunited.  One  of  the 
results  of  the  Pope's  Encyclical  ought  to  be  a  coming  to- 
gether of  the  Christian  churches  to  deal  witii  those  social 
problems  which  may  be  solved  in  unison  but  which  must 
remain  forever  insolvable  so  long  as  tiie  varioos  oomnran- 
ions  stand  apart  from  each  other.  The  Pope  will  give  t 
lift  to  the  reunion  of  Christendom  on  far  other  than  FlapAl 
lines. 

What  a  change  has  come  over  the  whole  aspect  of  Chris- 
tendom since  the  century  began  1  The  modem  spirit— of 
which  Heine  was  the  exponent — ^which  was  then  in  fierce 
feud  with  the  Church,  has  ended  by  triumphing  over  its 
old  adversary,  and  changing  the  standpoint  from  wfaicb 
it  contemplates  the  affairs  of  men.  This  life  is  no  koger 
merely  the  antechamber  of  eternity.  We  are  no  loDgo' 
mere  pilgrims  through  a  wilderness  to  a  heavenly  city, 
which  rises  on  the  other  side  of  the  waters  of  the  river  of 
death.  We  have  become,  on  the  contrary,  citizens  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  charged  with  the  duty  of  trant- 
f  orming  the  world  and  regenerating  human  society .  *"  Th j 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven."  The  human  spirit,  which  in  the  early  ages, 
affrighted  by  the  bestiality  and  cruelties  6f  Imperial  Roine, 
coiild  find  no  resting-place  even  for  its  imagination  on 
this  side  the  grave,  now  sees  the  waters  subside,  that  1b» 
tops  of  the  mountains  appear,  and  lo.  His  Holiness,  like 
the  dove  with  the  olive  branch,  stands  with  his  Encyclical 
at  the  window  of  oiu*  social  ark. 

Great  as  is  the  change  which  the  Encyclical  doiotes 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  substitution  of  the  utilita- 
rian for  the  ascetic  conception  of  life,  it  is  not  greater  than 
that  which  the  Encyclical  indicates  in  another  direction. 
The  disestablishment  of  the  Pope  has  done  him  good. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity.  Persecution  and  oppres- 
sion have  taught  the  Pope  more  than  ages  of  pomp  api 
power.  Without  being  a  revolutionary  document,  the  vi> 
cyclical  is  instinct  with  sympathy  for  the  laboring  i£an, 
and  it  assures  him  the  support  of  the  Church  iuJiis  strug- 
gle towards  a  more  tolerable  existence.  In  otiSSr.  words, 
instead  of  being  the  blackcoated  gendarme  of  the  op- 
pressor, the  Catholic  Church  is  to  become  the  tribute  of 
the  oppressed  I  How  vast  a  change  tliis  impUea  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  at  first  to  realize.  Read,  howevef ,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Encyclical,  the  following  passage  from  Na- 
poleon's views  of  religion  as  quoted  by  M.  Taine: 

''  As  far  as  I  am  concerned^  I  do  not  see  in  Christianity 
the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  but  the  mystery  of  social 
order,  the  association  of  religion  with  paradise,  an  idea  of 
equality  which  keeps  the  rich  from  being  massacred  by 
the  poor.  .  .  .  Society  could  not  exist  without  an  in- 
equality of  fortunes,  and  an  inequality  of  fortunes  with- 
out religion.  A  man  dying  of  starvation  alongside  of  one 
who  is  surfeited  would  not  yield  to  this  difference  tmlen 
he  had  some  authority  which  assured  him  that  God  so 
orders  it,  that  there  must  be  both  poor  and  rich  in  the 
world,  but  that  in  the  future,  and  throughout  eternity,  the 
portion  of  each  will  be  changed." 

That  is  the  idea,  expressed  with  the  brutal  frankness  of 
a  Napoleon,  which  has  made  the  very  name  of  Christian- 
ity to  stiiik  in  the  nostrils  of  a  whole  generation  of  Con- 
tinental Liberals.  Religion,  in  the  eyes  of  m»i  like  Napo- 
leon, was  but  a  colossal  fraud,  by  which  the  poor  wers  to 
be  deluded  into  acquiescing  in  the  loss  of  all  their  worldly 
goods  in  return  for  endless  assignats  payable  in  heaven. 
The  fraud  being  detected,  the  spiritual  assignats  shared 
in  the  di^x^redit  attaching  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  uschI.  They  are  no  longer  negotiable,  for  now  w« 
see  the  Holy  Father's  attempt  to  win  back  the  world  to 
the  Christian  faith,  by  offering  th^n  the  aid  of  the  Oiurcfa 
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in  their  struggle  for  leisure,  for  independencef  and  in 
short,  for  a  human  life. 

^  All  privileged  priesthoods,"  said  Heine,  ^have  associ- 
ated with  Ceesar  and  his  confederates  for  the  oppression 
of  the  people.  The  result  of  this  alliance  is  but  to  over- 
throw the  religion  of  spiritualism.  A  portion  of  the  priest- 
hood already  comprehend  this,  and  in  order  to  save  relig- 
ion they  assume  the  pretense  of  renouncing  the  pernicious 
alliance,  and  seek  to  range  themselves  in  owe  ranks  by 
adopting  our  colors." 

This  effort  Heine  did  not  think  was  likely  to  succeed. 
"Humanity,"  he  said,  "yearns  after  more  solid  food  than 
the  symbolic  blood  and  flesh  of  the  Eucharist.  Humanity 
smiles  compassionately  at  the  ideals  of  its  youth,  that  have 
faUed  in  realization  in  spite  of  all  its  painful  attempts,  and 
it  grows  manfully  practical.  Humanity  in  our  day  wor- 
ships a  system  of  earthly  utility ;  it  has  serious  thoughts 
about  establishing  itself  in  citizen  prosperity,  about  a  rea- 
sonably ordered  household,  about  securing  comfort  for  its 
old  age." 

And  now,  behold,  the  Holy  Father,  himself  following  iii 
the  wake  of  the  modem  spirit,  becomes  painfully  prac- 
tical, and  proclaims  to  the  suffering  souls  of  men  that  the 
Church  alone  can  be  trusted  to  help  them  to  these  ideals 
of  material  prosperity. 

The  Encyclical  opens  a  door  through  which  we  may 
see  a  great  vista  of  social  transformation.  The  Pope  has 
taken  the  first  step.  He  has  put  his  hand  to  the  plow. 
Will  he  draw  back?  We  shall  see.  If  he  presses  forward, 
nothing  daunted,  he  will  not  lack  for  followers.  The  Dem- 
ocratic Socialist  of  our  day  is  too  intent  upon  his  ends 
to  impose  religious  tests  upon  his  comrades  or  upon  his 
leader.  If  the  Pope  will  help  to  attain,  let  us  say,  the 
one  clear,  specific  gain  for  the  world  of  English  labor  of 
an  unmistakable  stotutory  right  to  one  day's  rest  in  seven, 
we  shall  all  be  the  Pope^s  men  in  that  crusade,  even  if 
we  should  have  to  fight  him  the  moment  after  the  victory 
was  gained.  But  of  course  the  inclination  to  fight  him 
would  be  much  less  after  such  a  boon  had  been  secured  by 
his  aid  than  it  has  been  hitherto  when  his  weapons  for  se- 
curing our  allegiance  have  been  Smithfleld  fires,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew massacres  and  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition. 

Everything  will  depend  upon  how  the  lead  taken  in  the 
Encyclical  is  followed  up.  It  will  not  do  for  the  Pope  to 
write  up  Social  Reform  upon  the  wall  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
then  to  slink  back  into  the  Vatican,  as  Lord  John  Russell 
ran  away  after  he  had  chalked  up  "No  Popery."  The 
world,  which  has  hitherto  been  somewhat  incredulous  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  power  of  the  Pope,  is  now  not  indis- 
posed to  allow  him  a  fair  chance  to  prove  that  his  Church 
is  the  living  force  that  he  claims  it  to  be.  But  to  do  this, 
he  must  not  confine  himself  to  words  only.    He  must  act. 

THE  ENCYCLICAL. 

The  Encyclical  may  be  regarded  as  the  book  of  the 
month,  although  it  is  rather  a  pamphlet  than  a  book,  con- 
sisting of  forty-eight  pages,  the  whole  of  which  could  have 
been  printed  in  twelve  pages  of  this  Review.  But  its  im- 
portance does  not  depend  upon  its  dimensions,  and  the  lit- 
tle work  is  well  worth  careful  study  of  all  thoughtful 
men.  On  first  reading  it,  the  non-Catholic  public  will  be 
somewhat  disappointed.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  en- 
cyclicals, or  to  the  careful  way  in  which  the  Pope  is  ac- 
customed to  wrap  up  his  meaning  in  many  words  of  ec- 
clesiastical verbiage.  The  Encyclical  is  much  too  much 
like  a  charity  sermon  to  produce  much  effect  in  ite  present 
form.  There  is  a  more  than  a  suspicion  of  platitude  in  the 
ezcelktit  commonplaces  which  the  Holy  Father  deals  out 


with  both  hands,  to  the  workman  on  the  right  and  to  the 
employer  on  the  left.  An  ill-tempered  critic,  who  does 
not  appreciate  the  limitations  under  which  the  Pope  labors, 
might  be  inclined  to  dismiss  the  Encyclical  as  if  it  were  no 
more  worthy  of  attention  than  some  schoolboy's  essay 
upon  some  theme  put  down  for  discussion  in  a  local  de- 
bating society.  Such  a  critic  would  not  only  be  ill-tem- 
pered, but  very  short-sighted.  When  the  Pope  speaks,  his 
exalted  position,  the  enormous  number  of  ecclesiastics  who 
do  his  bidding  and  repeat  the  words,  make  even  a  plati- 
tude respectable.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  what  is  a 
truism  to  an  advanced  community  is  often  a  jMiradox  to  a 
backward  society.  The  Pope  addresses  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  nations  in  all  phases  of  development,  from  the 
depths  of  barbarism  to  the  summit  of  civilization,  and  his 
words  must  necessarily  be  very  general,  well  weighed,  and 
carefully  chosen.  An  encyclical,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  not  primarily  addressed  to  all  the  faithful,  it  is  written 
to  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  have  to  take  it  as  a  kind  of  a 
text-book  and  explain  to  their  flocks  what  is  the  mind  of 
the  Holy  Father.  They  are  accustomed  to  discriminate 
between  what  is  mere  pontifical  surplusage  and  what  is 
the  kernel  of  an  encyclical.  Not  having  had  the  advan- 
tage of  an  ecclesiastical  training,  I  cannot  claim  for  my  ex- 
position of  the  encyclical  any  authority  whatever  beyond 
what  belongs  to  any  sub-editor  with  a  pair  of  scissors ;  still, 
I  think  it  may  be  worth  while,f  or  the  sake  of  readers  who 
would  be  bewildered  by  the  papal  excitetions,  to  eviscerate 
from  the  good  Pope's  sermon  what  may  be  considered  the 
practical  lessons  which  he  desires  to  press  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  Christendom.  Others,  no  doubt,  will  treat  the  En- 
cycUcal  from  another  point  of  view ;  no  Scripture  is  of  pri- 
vate interpretetion,  and  I  suppose  this  applies  equally  to 
encyclicals.  No  person,  therefore,  has  any  right  to  insist 
that  his  interpretation  is  the  right  one ;  all  that  he  can  do 
is  to  set  it  forth  as  plainly  and  as  lucidly  as  he  can,  and 
trust  to  its  intrinsic  truth  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader. 

In  drawing  up  my  condensed  summary  or  kernel  of  the 
Encyclical  I  will  take  as  read  all  the  devout  exhortations 
in  which  the  Pope's  teachings  are  served  up.  There  are 
plenty  of  them.  It  is  my  business  to  take  Uie  plums  out 
of  the  pudding,  nor  do  I  do  any  disrespect  to  the  suet  and 
the  fiour  by  confining  my  attention  to  the  plums.  The 
suet  and  the  flour  are  there  in  ample  quantities,  no  doubt. 
There  is  enough  pious  exhortation  in  the  Encyclical  to  fur- 
nish forth  three  or  four  charity  sermons,  but  my  readers 
would  not  thank  me  for  reproducing  it  here.  What  they 
want  to  know  is  what  the  Pope  is  driving  at  and  what 
counsel  he  has  to  give  to  us  of  this  work-a-day  world  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  df  the  condition  of  the  worker. 
I  will,  therefore,  entirely  disregard  the  form  of  the  Ency- 
clical or  Scriptural  paraphrases  with  which  it  abounds. 
What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  extract  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
the  Pope,  and  by  a  nttle  sub-editing  and  cross-heading  to 
bring  out  into  clear  relief  what  are  the  salient  features  of 
the  Encyclical.  Thus  treated  there  are  few,  I  venture  to 
believe,  even  among  the  most  bigoted  anti-papists,  who 
will  not  recogm'ze  its  importance.  The  figures  in  paren- 
thesis give  reference  to  the  pages  of  the  official  translation 
from  which  extract  is  made. 

I. — THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  HOtTR. 

At  this  moment  the  condition  of  the  working  population 
is  the  question  of  the  hour ;  and  nothing  can  be  of  higher 
interest  to  all  classes  of  the  Stete  than  that  it  should  be 
rightly  and  reasonably  decided.     (37.) 

If  we  turn  to  things  exterior  and  corporeal,  the  first 
concern  of  all  is  to  save  the  poor  workers  from  the  cruelty 
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of  grasping  speculators,  who  use  human  beings  as   mere 
instruments  for  making  money.     (26. ) 

II.— CROENCY  DEMANDED. 

All  agree,  and  there  can  be  no  question  whatever,  that 
some  remedy  must  be  found,  and  quickly  found,  for  the 
misery  and  wretchedness  which  press  so  heavily  at  this 
moment  on  the  large  majority  of  the  very  poor.     (4.) 

Every  one  must  put  his  hand  to  the  work  which  falls  to 
his  share,  and  that  at  once  and  immediately,  lest  the  evil 
which  is  already  so  great  may  by  delay  become  absolutely 
beyond  remedy.     (38.) 

lU.— THE  MASSES  LITTLE  BETTER  THAN  SLAVES. 

It  has  come  to  pass  that  workingmen  have  been  given 
over,  isolated  and  defenseless,  to  the  callousness  of  em- 
ployers and  the  greed  of  unrestrained  competition.  That 
evil  has  been  increased  by  rapacious  Usury,  which,  al- 
though more  than  once  condemned  by  the  Church,  is  never- 
theless, under  a  different  form  but  with  the  same  guilt, 
still  practiced  by  avaricious  and  grasping  men.  And  to 
this  must  be  added  the  custom  of  working  by  contract,  and 
the  concentration  of  so  many  branches  of  trade  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals,  so  that  a  small'  number  of 
very  rich  men  have  been  able  to  lay  upon  the  masses  of 
the  i>oor  a  yoke  little  better  than  slavery  Itself.     (4.) 

IV.— COMMUNISM  NOT  THE  REMEDY. 

To  remedy  these  evils  the  SocicUista^  working  on  the  poor 
mau^s  envy  of  the  rich,  endeavor  to  destroy  private  prop- 
erty. (4.).  .  .  .  Their  proposals  are  so  clearly  futile 
for  all  practical  purposes,  that  if  they  were  carried  out 
the  workingman  himself  would  be  among  the  first  to  suf- 
fer. Moreover  they  are  emphatically  unjust,  because  they 
would  rob  the  lawful  possessor.  (5.).  .  .  .  Thus  it  is 
clear  that  the  main  teiiet  of  Socialism ^  the  community  of 
goods,  must  be  utterly  rejected;  for  it  would  injure  those 
whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit,  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  it  would  introduce  con- 
fusion and  disorder  into  the  commonwealth.  Our  first 
and  most  fundamental  principle,  therefore,  when  we  un- 
dertake to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  masses,  must  be 
the  inviolability  of  private  property.  This  laid  down,  we 
go  on  to  show  where  we  most  find  the  remedy  that  we 
seek.     (10-11.) 

v.— NOR  LAND  NATIONALIZATION   MINUS  COMPENSATION. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  right  for  private  persons  to  L&ve 
the  use  of  the  soil  and  the  fruits  of  their  land,  but  that 
it  is  unjust  for  any  one  to  possess,  as  owner,  either  the  land 
on  which  he  has  built  or  the  estate  which  he  has  culti- 
vated. But  those  who  assert  this  do  not  perceive  that  they 
are  robbing  man  of  what  his  own  labor  has  produced.  For 
the  soil  which  is  tilled  and  cultivated  with  toil  and  skill 
utterly  changes  its  condition ;  it  was  wild  before,  it  is  now 
fi*uitf ul ;  it  was  barren,  and  now  it  brings  forth  in  abun- 
dance. That  which  has  thus  altered  and  improved  it  be- 
comes so  truly  part  of  itself  as  to  be  in  great  measure  in- 
distinguishable and  inseparable  from  it.  Is  it  just  that 
the  fruit  of  a  man's  sweat  and  labor  should  be  enjoyed 
by  another?  As  effects  follow  their  cause,  so  it  is  just 
and  right  that  the  results  of  labor  should  belong  to  him 
who  has  lal>ored.     (T-8.) 

VI.— THE  RIGHT  TO  A  MINIMUM  WAGE. 

Wages,  we  are  told,  are  fixetl  by  free  consent;  and 
therefore  the  employer,  when  he  i>ays  what   was   agreed 


upon,  has  done  his  part  and  is  not  called  upon  for  anj- 
thing  further.  .  .  .  This  mode  of  reasoning  is  by  no 
means  convincing  to  a  fair-minded  man,  for  there  are  im- 
portant considerations  which  it  leaves  out  of  view  alto- 
gether. 

Let  it  be  granted  that,  as  a  rule,  workman  and  empk>yer 
should  make  free  agreements,  and  in  particular  should 
freely  agree  as  to  wages.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  dictate 
of  nature  more  imperious  and  more  ancient  than  any  bar- 
gain between  man  and  man,  that  the  remuneration  must 
be  enough  to  support  the  wage-earner  in  reasonable  and 
frugal  comfort.  If  through  necessity,  or  fear  of  a  worn 
evil,  the  workman  accepts  harder  conditions  because  an 
employer  or  a  contractor  will  give  no  better,  he  is  the 
victim  of  force  and  injustice. 

VII.— IN  CONDEMNATION  OF  THE    SWEATER. 

The  employer  must  never  tax  his  work-people  beycmd 
their  strength,  nor  employ  them  in  work  unsuited  to  their 
sex  or  age.  His  great  and  principal  obligation  is  to  give 
to  every  one  that  which  is  just.  Doubtless  before  we  can 
decide  whether  wages  are  adequate,  many  things  have  to 
be  considered ;  but  rich  men  and  masters  should  remember 
this — that  to  exercise  pressure  for  the  sake  of  a  gain,  upon 
the  indigent  and  the  destitute,  and  to  make  one's  profit  out 
of  the  need  of  another,  is  condemned  by  all  lairs,  human 
and  divine.  To  defraud  any  one  of  wages  that  are  his  due 
is  a  crime  which  cries  to  the  avenging  anger  of  Heaven. 
Bfhold  the  hire  of  the  laborers  .  .  .  which  by  fraud 
hath  been  kept  back  by  you^  crieth;  and  the  cry  of  tkem 
hath  entered  into  the  ear^  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  Fin- 
ally, the  rich  must  religiously  refrain  from  cutting  down 
the  workman  ^s  earnings,  either  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  by 
usurious  dealing;  and  with  the  more  reason  because  the 
poor  man  is  weak  and  improtected,  and  because  his  slender 
means  should  be  sacred  in  proportion  to  their  scantineas. 
(13-14.) 

Vm.— THE  CRIME  OF   BLACKLBOOnrO. 

Self -conservation  is  a  law  of  Nature,  which  it  is  wrong 
to  disobey.  Now,  if  we  were  to  consider  labor  merely  so 
far  as  it  is  personal^  doubtless  it  would  be  within  the 
workman's  right  to  accept  any  rate  of  wages  whatever: 
for  in  the  same  way  as  he  is  free  to  work  or  not,  so  be  V( 
free  to  accept  a  small  remuneration  or  none  at  all.  But 
this  is  a  mere  abstract  supposition ;  the  labor  of  the  work- 
ingman is  not  only  his  personal  attribute,  but  it  is  necrs- 
sary;  and  this  makes  all  the  difference.  The  preservation 
of  life  is  the  bounden  duty  of  each  and  all,  and  to  fail 
therein  is  a  crime.     (28.) 

IX.— THE  DUTY  OF  TRADES  UNIONISM. 

The  most  important  of  all  are  Workmen^s  Association*. 
.  .  .  We  nave  spoken  x)f  them  more  than  onoe;  but 
it  will  be  well  to  explain  here  how  much  they  are  needed 
to  show  that  they  exist  by  their  own  right,  and  to  enter 
into  their  organization  and  their  work.  The  experience 
of  his  weakness  urges  men  to  call  in  help  from  without. 
We  read  in  the  pages  of  the  Holy  Writ:  It  is  bettn-  that 
two  should  be  together  than  one;  for  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  society.  If  one  fall  he  shall  be  supported 
by  the  other.  Woe  to  him  that  is  alone^  for  when  he 
falleth  he  hath  none  to  lift  him  vp.  And  furthw:  A 
brother  that  is  helped  by  his  brother  is  like  a  strong  city. 
It  is  this  natural  impulse  which  makes  men  band  them- 
selves together  in  associations  of  citizen  with  citizen.  (31.  > 

For  to  enter  into  *^  society"  of  this  kind  is  the  natural 
right  of  man;  and  the  State  must  protect  natural  rights. 
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not  destroy  them ;  and  if  it  forbids  its  citizens  to  form 
associations  it  contradicts  the  very  principle  of  its  own 
existence;  for  both 'they  and  it  exist  in  virtue  of  the  same 
principle,  viz.,  the  natural  propensity  of  man  to  live  in 
society.     (82.) 

X.— TH«     OKXERAL.    AND     PERPETUAL    LAW    OF      TBADE8 

UNIONS. 

Speaking  summarily,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
and  perpetual  law,  that  Workmen's  Associations  should 
be  so  organized  and  governed  as  to  furnish  the  best  and 
most  suitable  means  for  attaining  what  is  aimed  at,  that 
is  to  say  for  helping  each  individual  member  to  better  his 
condition  to  the  utmost  in  body,  mind  and  property.    (35.) 

XI.— THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSES. 

The  offices  and  charges  of  the  Society  should  be  distrib- 
uted for  the  good  of  the  Society  itself,  and  in  such  man- 
ner that  difference  in  degree  or  position  should  not  inter- 
fere with  unanimity  and  good- will.  Office-bearers  should 
be  appointed  with  prudence  and  discretion,  and  each  one's 
charge  should  be  carefully  marked  out;  thus  no  member 
will  suffer  wrong.  Let  the  common  fund  be  administered 
with  the  strictest  honesty,  in  such  way  that  a  member  re- 
ceive assistance  in  proportion  to  his  necessities.  If  it  should 
happen  that  either  a  master  or  a  workman  deemed  himself 
injured,  nothing  would  be  more  desirable  than  there  should 
be  a  committee  composed  of  honest  and  capable  men  of 
the  Association  itself,  whose  duty  it  should  be,  by  the  laws 
of  the  Association,  to  decide  the  dispute.  Among  the  pur- 
.poees  of  a  Society  should  be  to  try  to  arrange  for  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  work  at  all  times  and  seasons ;  and  to 
create  a  f imd  from  which  the  members  may  be  helped  in 
their  necessities,  not  only  in  cases  of  accident,  but  also  in 
sickness,  old  age  and  misfortune.     (36-37.) 

XII. — TO  THE  state:   "HANDS  OFF  TRADE  UNIONS!" 

Let  the  State  watch  over  these  Societies  of  citizens  united 
together  in  the  exercise  of  their  right ;  but  let  it  not  thrust 
itself  into  their  peculiar  concerns  and  their  organization; 
for  things  move  and  live  by  the  soul  within  them,  and  they 
may  be  killed  by  the  grasp  of  the  hand  from  without. 
(35.) 

XUI.— THE  PROVINCE  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  first  duty  of  the  rulers  of  the  State  should  be  to 
make  sure  that  the  laws  and  institutions,  the  general  char- 
acter and  administration  of  the  oommonwealth,shall  be  such 
as  to  produce  of  themselves  public  well-being  and  private 
prosperity.  ...  It  is  the  province  of  the  common- 
wealth to  consult  for  the  common  good.  And  the  more 
that  is  done  for  the  working  population  by  the  general 
laws  of  the  coimtry,  the  less  need  will  there  be  to  seek  for 
particular  means  to  relieve  them.     (21.) 

XIV.— THE  OBUOATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  TO  THE  POOR. 

When  there  is  question  of  protecting  the  rights  of  indi 
viduals,  the  poor  and  helpless  have  a  claim  to  special  con 
sideration.  The  richer  population  have  many  ways  of  pro  • 
tecting  themselves,  and  stand  less  in  need  of  help  from  the 
State;  those  who  are  badly  off  have  no  resources  of  their 
own  to  fall  back  upon  and  must  chiefly  rely  upon  the  as- 
sistance of  the  State.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  wage- 
earners,  who  are  undoubtedly  among  the  weak  and  neces- 
sitous, should  be  specially  cared  for  and  protected  by  the 
commonwealth .     (24. ) 

In  all  well -constituted  States  it  is  a  by  no  means  unim- 


portant matter  to  provide  those  bodily  and  external  com- 
modities, the  U8e  of  which  is  necessary  to  virtxwus  action. 
And  in  the  provision  of  the  material  weU-being  the  labor 
of  the  poor— the  exercise  of  their  skill  and  the  employment 
of  their  strength  in  the  culture  of  the  land  and  the  work- 
shops of  trade— is  most  efficacious  and  altogether  indispen- 
sable. Indeed,  their  co-operation  in  this  respect  is  so  im- 
portant that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  it  is  only  by  the 
labor  of  the  workingman  that  states  grow  rich.  Justice, 
therefore,  demands  that  the  interests  of  the  poorer  popu- 
lation be  carefully  watched  over  by  the  administration, 
so  that  they  who  contribute  so  largely  to  the  advantage  of 
the  community  may  themselves  share  in  the  benefits  they 
create — that  being  housed,  clothed  and  enabled  to  support 
life,  they  may  find  their  existence  less  hard  and  more  en- 
durable.    (22-24.) 

XV.— THE  DUTY  OF  THE  STATE  AS  TO  STRIKES. 

When  work-people  have  recourse  to  a  strike,  it  is  fre- 
quently because  the  hours  of  labor  are  too  long,  or  the 
work  too  hard,  or  because  they  consider  their  wages  insuf- 
ficient. The  grave  inconvenience  of  this  not  uncommon  oc- 
currence should  be  obviated  by  public  remedial  measures; 
for  such  paralysis  of  labor  not  only  affects  the  masters 
and  their  work-people,  but  is  extremely  injurious  to  trade, 
and  to  the  general  interests  of  the  public ;  moreover,  on 
such  occasions,  violence  and  disorders  are  generally  not 
far  off,  and  thus  it  frequently  happens  that  the  public 
peace  is  threatened.  The  laws  should  be  beforehand,  and 
prevent  these  troubles  from  arising ;  they  should  lend  their 
influence  and  authority  to  the  removal  in  good  time  of 
the  causes  which  lead  to  conflicts  between  masters  and 
those  whom  they  employ.     (25.) 

XVI.— SHORTER   HOURS. 

It  is  neither  justice  nor  humanity  so  to  grind  men  down 
with  excessive  labor  as  to  stupefy  their  minds  and  wear 
out  their  bodies.  Man^s  powers,  like  his  general  nature, 
are  limited,  and  beyond  these  limits  he  cannot  go.  His 
strength  is  developed  and  increased  by  use  and  exercise, 
but  only  on  condition  of  due  intermission  and  proper  rest. 
Daily  labor,  therefore,  must  be  so  regulated  that  it  may 
not  be  protracted  during  longer  hours  than  strength  ad- 
mits. How  many  and  how  long  the  intervals  of  rest  should 
be  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  work,  on  circumstances 
of  time  and  place,  and  on  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
workman.  Those  who  labor  in  mines  and  quarries,  and 
in  work  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  should  have  shorter 
hours  in  proportion  as  their  labor  is  more  severe  and 
more  trying  to  health.  Then  again,  the  season  of  the  year 
must  be  taken  into  account;  for  not  unfrequently  a  kind 
of  labor  is  easy  at  one  time  which  at  another  is  intolera- 
ble or  very  difficult.     (27.) 

.  .  .  .  As  a  general  principle  it  may  be  laid  down, 
that  a  workman  ought  to  have  leisure  and  rest  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  strength ;  for  the  waste  of 
strength  must  be  repaired  by  the  cessation  of  work.  In 
all  agreements  between  masters  and  work-people  there  is 
always  the  condition,  expressed  or  understood,  that  there 
be  allowed  proper  rest  for  the  soul  and  body.  To  agree 
otherwise  in  any  sense  would  be  against  what  is  right  and 
just.     (27.) 

XVII.— SUNDAY  REST. 

If  the  owners  of  property  must  be  made  secure,  the  work- 
man, too,  has  property  and  possessions  in  which  he  must 
be  protected ;  and,  fii-st  of  all,  there  are  his  sjiiritual  and 
mental  interests.     (25.) 
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THE  REk'lElV  OF  REI^/EIVS. 


The  student  is  placed  directly  under  the  instruction, 
direction  and  control  of  the  director  of  the  gymnasium. 
First  he  is  measured  and  given  a  hand-book  in  which  are 
prescribed  exercises  for  developing  the  defective  parts  of 
his  body.  The  Freshmen  are  drilled  in  marching  and 
club-swingfing.  Sophomores  are  taught  the  elements  of 
wrestling  and  boxing.  Exercise  in  fencing  with  single 
sticks  is  given  the  Juniors,  and  the  Seniors  receive  In- 
struction in  fencing  with  foils  and  mask.  This  combina- 
tion stands,  Mr.  Hyde  maintains,  the  test  of  the  three 
axioms;  it  reaches  every  student,  calls  for  hard,  though 
attractive  work,  and  co-ordinates  through  the  various 
exercises  prescribed,  body,  mind  and  will.  A  table  is 
presented  which  shows  that  the  highest  twenty-one  schol- 
ars graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  during  the  last  f our 
years  also  were  among  the  best  athletes  in  the  college, 
which  indicates  that  in  Bowdoin  College  at  least  rank  in 
scholarship  tends  to  coincide  with  rank  in  physical  devel- 
opment. 

Inclosing,  President  Hyde  says:  "Phjrsical  education 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive  the  same  intelligence 
and  busine^-like  consideration  that  is  given  to  the  other 
departments  in  a  college.  The  building  must  be  con- 
structed yrith  a  view  to  the  precise  use  that  is  to  be  made 
of  it.  The  director  must  be  a  man  of  collegiate  and  med- 
ical training,  proficient  himself  in  physical  exercises  and 
able  to  impart  enthusiasm  for  them  to  others,  and  en- 
dowed with  something  of  the  military  capacity  to  com- 
mand and  manage  men.  A  man  who  combines  these 
qualities  and  attainments  should  have  the  same  academic 
standing  and  remimeration  as  the  heads  of  other  depart- 
ments. Then  the  work  required  of  the  students  should  be 
as  systematic  and  dignified  in  proportion  to  its  amount, 
as  that  in  other  departments." 

The  Earl  of  Meath  on  Compulsory  Physical  Education. 

The  Elarl  of  Meath  would  make  physical  education  com- 
pulsory in  the  public  schools.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
British  Parliamwit,  it  may  be  remembered,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  him  for  placing 
physical  exercises,  in  towns  of  over  fifteen  thousand  pop- 
ulation, among  the  subjects  which  must  be  taught  in  the 
schools  to  obtain  the  highest  government  grant.  This 
bill,  though  it  was  rejected,  did  the  great  service  of  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  people  at  large  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  legislation  recently  enacted  which  permitted  board 
schools  to  teach  physical  exercise,  but  which  made  no 
definite  provision  to  this  end  and  furnished  no  guarantee 
that  such  instruction  would  be  given. 

In  his  article  in  the  North  American  Be  view  for  June, 
the  Earl  of  Meath  argues  strongly  for  compulsory  physi- 
cal education.  He  is  confident  that  a  comparison  of  the 
school  children  in  the  various  parts  of  a  large  city  will 
show  that  those  living  in  the  crowded  parts,  where  the 
room  for  exercise  is  very  limited,  are  the  least  developed 
in  physique.  He  gives  statistics  which  show  that  the 
average  increase  in  the  circmnference  of  chest  for  twelve 
boys  who  had  taken  the  drill  and  gymnastic  training  in 
the  Much  Wenlock  National  School  for  six  months  was 
nearly  two  inches.  In  almost  all  the  great  European 
countries  except  Great  Britain— in  Germany,  France, 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Switzerland— physical  instruction 
is  made  compulsory  in  all  the  schools.  In  Germany  every 
national  schoolmaster  is  required  to  pass  an  examination 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  gymnastics  before  receiving 
his  certificate.  Institutions  have  been  established  in  Ber- 
lin and  Dresden  as  well  as  in  other  European  cities  for 
the  systematic  training  in  gymnastics  of  school  teachers. 

It  is  highly  essential,  Meath  insists,  that  in  any  practi- 


cal system,  the  g3rmnastic  instructor  and  ibe  school 
teacher  should  be  the  same  person,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: ^1.  For  reasons  of  economy,  which  should  not  be 
overlooked,  as  many  districts  would  be  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  pay  the  salary  of  an  additional  teacher.  2.  Far 
the  sake  of  the  teacher  himself,  who  would  be  beneAted 
by  being  obliged  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  each  daj 
to  his  own  physical  development.  3.  For  the  sake  o( 
discipline,  which  could  be  much  more  easily  maintained 
by  the  regular  schoolmaster  than  by  an  outsider.  4.  Be- 
cause proficiency  in  physical  exercises  would  enhance  the 
respect  of  the  scholars  for  their  teacher.  5.  Because  therv 
would  be  no  danger  of  divided  authority,  or  of  one-sidcd- 
ness  on  the  part  of  school  teachers  or  gymnastic  in- 
structor." 

Walking  as  an  Exercise. 

A  sexagenarian  in  the  June  number  of  Bet  ford*  9  Mag- 
azine advocates  walking  as  one  of  the  simplest  and  moit 
effective  ways  of  building  up  and  sustaining  the  physical 
constitution.  A  lengthy  article  in  support  of  this  exercise 
is  thus  summed  up: 

^  It  is  a  perfect  exercise.  It  taxes  the  entire  system. 
Wh«i  you  walk  properly,  every  member  and  muscle, 
every  nerve  and  fiber  has  something  to  do.  The  arms 
swing  backward  and  forward,  keeping  step,  as  it  were, 
with  the  legs;  the  chest  expands  and  contracts  as  the 
lungs  fill  and  discharge;  the  dnunmer-boy  pulae  beats  a 
tune  for  the  march;  the  legs  curve  and  straighten:  the 
feet  rise  and  fall,  while  the  head  rides  over  all — but  not 
as  a  deadhead.  Every  sense  it  has  is  employed,  everj 
faculty  alert.  The  nostrils  expand  to  quaff  the  breeze: 
the  ears  turn  to  every  sound ;  the  eyes  roll  in  their  wck- 
ets,  sweeping  from  left  to  right,  from  earth  to  sky;  the 
brain  is  at  work  through  all  its  parts.  Progress  mxter 
such  conditions  is  the  very  eloquence  of  physical  motion. 
What  is  the  effect?  The  fiesh  is  solidified ;  the  lungs  grow 
strong  and  soimd;  the  chest  enlarges;  the  limbs  are 
round<Hl  out;  the  tendons  swell  and  toughen;  the  figure 
rises  in  height  and  dignity,  and  is  clothed  with  grace  and 
suppleness.  Hunters,  who  walk  much,  are  tall  and 
straight,  while  sailors,  who  scarcely  walk  at  all,  are  low 
and  squat.  The  whole  man  is  developed,  not  the  body 
merely.  The  mind  is  broadened  by  the  contemplation  of 
creation's  works,  the  soul  is  enlarged,  the  imagination 
brightened,  the  spirits  cheered,  the  tempw  sweetened. 
The  moral  forces  are  strengthened  equally  with  the  phys- 
ical. A  loftier  reverential  feeling  is  awakened,  if  not  a 
profound  religious  sentiment.  No  one  who  rightly  ^-alks 
the  fields  and  groves,  or  climbs  the  heights  beneath  the 
heavenly  dome,  with  its  blazing  sun  by  day,  and  its  moon 
and  countless  stars  by  night,  but  is  irresistibly  drawn 
toward  the  infinite,  as  he  4ooks  through  Nature  up  to 
Nature's  God. ' " 


"THE   DAYS  OF  OUR  YEARS"  ARE   INCREASING. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett  has  an  intensely  interesting  artlcie 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  June,  entitled  **Oar 
Grandfathers  Died  Too  Young.  "^  The  fact  that  the  aver- 
age period  of  human  life  is  actually  lengthening,  die  says, 
was  first  perceived  in  England,  in  about  1825.  It  was 
found  that  the  Government  was  losing  money  in  paying 
annuities  calculated  on  the  basis  of  old  **life  tables.**  In- 
vestigations were  forthwith  made  which  showed  **tfaat 
the  duration  of  life  in  1725  compared  to  that  in  1625  was  as 
three  in  the  former  to  four  in  the  later  time.** 

SOME  CAUSES  OT  THE  DECREASE  IN  MORTAUTT. 

Mrs.  Plimkett  gives  as  a  broad  reason  for  this  incTNisp 
In  longevity  the  **  mastery  of  man  over  the  forces  of  Nm- 
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tore,  through  the  ^prand  scientiflc  triumphs  that  b^gan 
with  the  discovery  of  oxygen  in  1774,  and  the  control  of 
steam  and  electricity  obtained  a  little  later."  First  of 
the  special  causes  named  is  the  better  and  more  abimdant 
supply  of  food  which  improvements  in  agriculture  have 
made  possible.  The  second  special  cause  given  is  the  in- 
creased supplies  and  better  distribution  of  clothing,  due 
to  invention  of  machinery  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
hygiene  of  clothing.  The  third  cause  given  is,  a  wider 
and  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  health 
and  of  proper  methods  of  sanitation.  Better  systems  of 
ventilation  have  been  introduced  into  our  school-rooms; 
and  municipalities  throughout  the  country  are  taking  more 
care  that  the  water  with  which  their  people  are  supplied 
is  pure.    Then  too,  our  houses  are  better  warmed. 

BETTXB  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  AS  A  CAUSE. 

New  and  more  scientiflc  methods  of  healing  the  sick 
have  also  had  much  to  do  in  reducing  mortality.  *^  Thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  lives  are  now  saved  annually  in  the 
hospitals,  refuges,  homes,  &c.,  provided  by  Christian  char- 
ity, which  have  mostly  come  into  being  within  the  last 
century.  Multitudes  of  lives  have  been  saved  by  antisep- 
tic surgery  alone.  The  hospitals  have  afforded  such 
facilities  for  the  study  of  disease  that  a  partial  mastery 
has  been  gained  over  many,  especially  those  knovin  to  be 
contagious,  so  that  when  an  outbreak  of  one  of  these  oc- 
curs it  is  soon  confined  to  the  smallest  possible  area  *,  iso- 
lation and  disinfection  do  much,  and  the  private  burial  of 
persons  so  dying  helps  to  limit  the  mischief.  Of  what 
may  be  called  the  medical  control  of  diseases,  vaccination 
surpasses  all  others  in  its  benefits.  In  Kew  York,  in 
1878,  in  a  population  of  eleven  himdred  thousand  there 
were  but  fourteen  cases  of  smaUpox,  thanks  to  Tacclna- 
tion."  The  advance  of  temperance,  Mrs.  Plunkett  main- 
tains, is  another  great  source  of  the  lengthening  of  life. 
It  is  no  wonder,  she  concludes,  that  people  are  beginning 
to  protest  against  the  literal  meaning  of  "  the  days  of  our 
years  are  three-score  years  and  ten.'* 


HOW   I    LEARNED  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  MONKEYS. 

Professor  Gamer,  in  the  New  Review  for  June,  has  an 
article  called  ** The  Simian  Tongue,"  which  is  of  quite 
surprising  interest,  for  Professor  Gamer  has  learned  to 
speak  monkey  language  by  the  aid  of  the  phonograph ! 
Professor  Gamer  thinks  that  he  has  f oimd  a  clue  to  the 
great  secret  of  speech,  and  points  out  a  way  which  leads 
to  its  solution.  Seven  years  ago,  in  the  Cincinnati  Zoo- 
logical Gkuxlens,  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  conduct 
of  some  monkeys  who  were  frightened  by  a  savage  rib- 
nosed  mandrill.  Every  movement  of  his  was  closely 
watched  by  the  monkeys  and  reported  to  those  in  the 
other  compartment.  Their  conduct  filled  him  with  belief 
that  it  was  possible  to  learn  the  monkey  tongue  very 
much  in  the  same  way  men  learn  the  language  of  a  strange 
rac3  of  mankind.  His  difllculty  was,  first,  to  utter  the 
sounds  that  he  heard,  second,  to  recall  them,  and  yet  an- 
other was  to  translate  them. 

THE  MONKEYS  AND  THE  PHONOGRAPH. 

At  last  it  dawned  upon  him  that  the  phonograph  might 
come  to  his  rescue.  With  the  aid  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Zoological  Gardens  at  Washington,  he  arranged 
to  act  as  interpreter  between  two  monkeys. 

"We  separated  two  monkeys  which  had  been  caged  to- 
gether, and  placed  them  in  separate  rooms.  I  then  ar- 
ranged a  phonograph  near  the  cage  of  the  female,  and 
caused  her  to  utter  a  few  sounds,  which  were  recorded  on 
the  cylinder.    The  machine  was  then  placed  near  the  cage 


containing  the  male,  and  the  record  repeated  to  him  and 
hi^  conduct  closely  studied.  ** 

Subsequent  experiments  with  chimpanzees  enabled  him 
to  become  quite  familiar  with  the  soimds  of  their  tongue, 
and  when,  some  weeks  later,  he  went  to  the  monkey  cage 
he  tried  his  linguistic  skill  with  a  degree  of  success  far 
beyond  his  wildest  hopes. 

MONKEY  TALK. 

His  account  of  the  astonishment  of  the  monkeys  when 
he  spoke  to  them  in  their  own  tongue  is  very  amusing. 
The  first  word  which  he  translated  was  *^milk,"  but  as 
it  applied  equally  to  water,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  the  monkeyese  for  "drink.**  He  also  discov- 
ered the  Simian  for  **  food, "  and  "  hand,  **  and  "  weather,  ^ 
for  it  seems  that  even  in  monkeydom  the  weather  is  an 
indispensable  topic  of  conversation.  I  do  not  venture  to 
reproduce  Professor  Gamer's  attempts  to  explain  the  way 
in  which  monkey  language  is  to  be  pronounced.  The  tone 
in  music,  he  says,  is  F  sharp,  very  difficult  to  imitate, 
and  quite  impossible  to  write.  In  his  experiments  he 
came  upon  a  word  which  is  evidently  one  df  immense 
significance,  although  its  real  meaning  he  has  not  yet  as- 
certained. 

A  WORD    OF  AWE. 

Its  effect  upon  a  monkey  friend  of  his  with  whom  he 
was  very  familiar  was  such  that  after  thrice  pronouncing 
it  he  has  lost  his  friend,  for  at  the  first  sound  of  the  mystic 
word  the  monkey  nearly  went  mad  with  fright. 

*^  The  next  day,  while  feeding  him,  I  uttered  the  pe- 
culiar sound  of  alarm,  whereupon  he  sprang  at  once  to  a 
perch  in  the  top  of  his  cage,  and  as  I  continued  the  sound 
he  seemed  almost  frantic  with  fright.  I  could  not  tempt 
him  by  any  means  to  come  down.  I  then  retired  some 
twenty  feet  from  the  cage,  and  his  master  (of  whom  he 
was  very  fond)  induced  him  to  come  down  from  the 
perch,  and  while  he  was  fondling  him  I  gave  che  alarm 
from  where  I  stood.  He  jumped  again  to  his  perch,  and 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  leave  it  while  I  remained  in 
sight.  The  next  day,  on  my  approach,  he  fled  to  his  perch 
and  I  could  not  induce  him  on  any  terms  to  return.  It  is 
now  some  time  since  I  began  my  visits,  and  I  have  never, 
since  his  first  fright,  induced  him  to  accept  anything  from 
me,  and  only  with  great  patience  can  I  get  him  to  leave 
his  perch  at  all,  although  I  have  not  repeated  this  peculiar 
sound  since  my  third  visit,  nor  can  I  again  elicit  a  reply 
from  him  when  I  say  his  word  for  *food*  or  'drink. '  " 

Professor  Gamer  says  that  he  has  another  monkey 
friend  of  the  same  variety,  with  whom  he  is  experiment- 
ing, but  he  dare  not  try  the  alarm  upon  him,  as  he  does 
not  wish  to  lose  his  friendship.  "  He  uses  all  the  words  I 
know  in  his  language,  and  speaks  them  well.** 

THE  SIMIAN   TONGUE. 

Professor  Gamer's  conclusions  are  summarized  under 
sixteen  heads,  from  which  I  quote  the  following : 

"The  Simian  tongue  has  about  eight  or  nine  sounds, 
which  may  be  changed  by  modulation  into  three  or  four 
times  that  niunber. 

"  Each  race  or  kind  has  its  own  peculiar  tongue,  slight- 
ly shaded  into  dialects,  and  the  radical  or  cardinal  sounds 
do  not  have  the  same  meanings  in  all  tongues. 

"  When  caged  together  one  monkey  will  learn  to  un- 
derstand the  language  of  another  kind,  but  does  not  try 
to  speak  it.    His  replies  are  in  his  own  vernacular. 

"■  They  use  their  lips  in  talking  in  very  much  the  same 
way  that  men  do ;  but  seldom  speak  when  alone  or  when 
not  necessary. 
"  I  think  their  speech,  compared  to  their  physical,  men- 
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tal  and  social  state,  is  in  about  the  same  relative  condi- 
tion as  that  of  man  by  the  same  standard. 

*'The  more  fixed  and  pronomiced  the  social  and  gregari- 
ous instincts  are  in  any  species,  the  higher  the  type  of  its 
speech. 

"Simians  reason  from  cause  to  effect,  and  their  reason- 
ing differs  from  that  of  man  in  degree^  but  not  in  kind. 

"To  reason,  they  must  tftink,  and  if  it  be  true  that  man 
cannot  think  without  words^  it  must  be  true  of  monkeys- 
hence,  they  must  formulate  those  thoughts  into  words, 
and  w(»rds  are  the  natural  exponents  of  thoughts." 

Professor  Gamer  concludes  his  article  with  the  follow- 
ing sentence :  "  The  sage  of  science  finds  the  fossil  rays 
of  light  still  shining  in  the  chamber  of  sleeping  epochs, 
and  by  their  aid  he  reads  the  legends  on  the  guide-posts 
of  time;  but  the  echoes  of  time  are  lost  and  its  lips  are 
dumb.  Hence  our  search  for  the  first  voice  of  speech 
must  come  within  the  brief  era  of  man;  but  if  his  proto- 
type survives,  does  not  his  parent  speech  survive?  If  the 
races  of  mankind  may  be  the  progeny  of  the  Simian 
stock,  may,not  their  languages  be  the  progeny  of  the  Sim- 
ian tongue?" 


CARL  SCHURZ  ON   LINCOLN. 

For  some  time  to  come,  anything  that  is  written  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  will  naturally  be  in  review  of  Messrs 
Hay  and  Nicolay 's  "  History."  In  the  article  which  forms 
the  piVce  de  rSaistance  of  the  June  Atlantic^  Mr.  Carl 
Schurz  contents  himself  with  but  few  words  in  way  of 
criticism  of  that  tremendous  work.  He  appreciates  the 
difficulties  of  the  biographers  and  also  their  exceptional 
qualifications,  and  finds  their  tendency  to  eulogy  largely 
pardonable  and  wholly  inevitable.  In  their  treatment  of 
Chase's  conduct,  he  considers  that  ^  they  transgress  all  the 
limits  of  fairness,"  and  as  to  style  he  deprecates  the  re- 
dimdancy  of  phrase  that  has  made  the  **  History"  so  bulky. 

Mr.  Schurz  hastens  from  the  unprofitable  task  of  fault- 
finding to  give  a  sketch  of  Lincoln's  life,  characterized, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  by  admirable  judgment  and 
good  taste.  He  traces  the  early  life  of  the  Illinois  farmer- 
boy  through  its  many  vicissitudes,  and  shows  that  the  key- 
note of  **  Honest  Abe's"  greatest  significance  was  struck 
when  his  "heart  bled"  at  the  sight  of  the  slave-market  of 
New  Orleans.  His  early  successes,  his  political  race  with 
Stephen  Arnold  Douglas,  in  which  he  missed  the  Senate 
and  gained  the  Presidency,  his  untiring  application  to  the 
problem  of  slavery,  his  wonderful  self-restraint  and  mag- 
nanimity with  Seward  and  Chase,  the  chief  crisis  of  the 
war  years,  and,  above  all,  Lincoln's  charming  personality, 
are  touched  by  Mr.  Schurz  with  a  sympathetic  and  dis- 
criminating hand. 

Perhaps  this  symmetrical  little  essay  accentuates  two 
points:  first,  the  extent  to  which  Lincoln  was  identified 
with  and  inspired  by  an  absolute  conviction  of  the  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  wrong  of  slavery,  with  his  rare  fore- 
sight and  conscientiousness  in  treating  it;  and  second,  his 
oneness  with  those  whom  Mr.  Schurz  calls  the  "  plain  peo- 
ple" of  the  country.  He  was  from  the  plain  people  and 
of  them.  Their  sorrows  and  joys  were  his.  In  the  de- 
cision of  ^h  of  the  tremendous  national  questions  which 
this  quondam  rail-splitter  was  called  on  to  make,  it  was 
to  the  plain  people  that  he  looked  to  bear  him  out,  and 
they  did  not  disappoint  him.  "  To  Abraham  Lincoln  the 
people  became  boimd  by  a  genuine  sentimental  attachment. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  respect  or  confidence  or  party  pride, 
for  this  feeling  spread  far  beyond  the  boundary  lines  of 
his  own  party.  It  was  an  affair  of  the  heart,  independent 
of  mere  reasoning.** 


In  regard  to  Lincoln's  overwhelming  per»onalit](  in  the 
conduct  of  his  administration,  Mr.  Schurz  says:  "^o 
American  ever  wielded  such  power  as  that  which  wm 
thrust  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  hands.  It  is  to  be  hoped  thtt 
no  American  president  ever  will  have  to  be  entrusted  with 
such  power  again.  But  no  man  was  ever  entrusted  with 
it  to  whom  its  seductions  were  less  dangerous  than  tb^ 
proved  to  be  to  Abraham  Lincoln." 


STORIES   AND   ANECDOTES   ABOUT    ABRAHAM 

LINCOLN. 

Mr.  Theodore  Stanton,  in  the  Westminster  Rtriev 
for  June,  begins  the  first  of  a  brief  series  of  papers  oo 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  which  he  proposes  "  to  study  him 
briefiy  as  a  politician,  as  an  orator,  as  a  writer,  as  a  wit, 
as  a  military  man,  as  an  abolitionist  and  as  a  moralist.' 

The  chief  interest  in  the  paper  depends  upon  the  anec- 
dotes with  which  it  is  interspersed.  Some  of  them  are 
new,  and  some  of  them  are  old,  but  the  latter  are  quite 
good  enough  to  bear  telling  many  times.  The  paper,  as 
a  whole,  gives  a  very  pleasant  account  of  the  greatest  <i 
modem  Americans. 

A    MELANCHOLY  JOKKR. 

Mr.  Stanton  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the 
fondness  for  joking  which  sometimes  seems  to  impair  the 
heroic  grandeur  of  Lincoln's  character: 

^*  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  victim  of  constitutional  melancholy, 
which  assumed  a  most  dangerous  form  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions in  his  earlier  years.  His  domestic  life  was  far 
from  happy,  and  it  is  now  known  that  his  wife  was  threat- 
ened with  insanity,  if  she  were  not  actually  insane.  The 
terrible  responsibilities  and  continual  imoertainties  of  the 
Civil  War  were  an  awful  strain  on  his  mental  and  bodily 
powers.  An  intense  love  of  fun  was  the  safety-valve  ot 
this  mental  state.  In  his  youth  and  early  manhood  it 
often  showed  itself  in  the  roughest  sort  of  horseplay  and 
in  ill-considered  story  telling,  and  during  his  mature 
years  his  own  wit  and  humor,  or  that  of  others^  wa& 
always  a  delightful  balm  to  his  much-troubled  soul." 

MAONANIMITT  AND  MANAGKMKNT. 

Lincoln  was  sing^ularly  magnanimous  in  dealing  with 
his  political  opponents. 

"*  Lincoln  once  said  to  Mr.  Fox,  A wrfstantr Secretary  of 
the  Navy:  'You  have  more  of  that  feeling  of  personal 
resentment  than  I.  Perhaps  I  have  too  little  of  it, 
but  I  never  thought  it  paid.  A  man  has  no  time  to  spend 
half  his  life  in  quarrels.  If  any  man  ceases  to  attack  me, 
I  never  remember  the  past  against  him. '  " 

Mr.  Stanton  describes  him  as  supremely  capable  in  the 
management  of  men.  He  was  an  expert  student  of  elec- 
toral statistics.  Mr.  Stanton  hints  that  occasionally  his 
astuteness  got  the  better  of  his  simple,  straightforward 
honesty,  but  the  incident  which  he  gives  to  show  Lin- 
coln's capability  of  prevarication  is  very  slender  indeed. 
He  quotes  a  saying  of  his : 

"  Honest  statesmanship  is  the  employment  of  individual 
meannesses  for  the  public  good." 

But  there  is  very  little  cjmicism  In  that  remark,  and  do 
one  could  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  of&ce-sedcers  without 
learning  by  painful  experience  how  much  truth  lay  in  that 
remark. 

**  ALWAYS  KKEP  NEAR  THE  PBOPI-E." 

The  following  story  is  well  known,  but  so  characteristic 
as  to  be  worth  repeating : 

""The  foundation  of  Lincoln's  political  success  was  his 
popularity,  and  his  popularity  was  due  to  his  ^always 
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ing  near  to  the  people, '  as  he  expressed  it.  One  night  he  had 
a  dream.  He  thought  that  he  was  in  some  great  assem- 
bly. The  people  made  a  lane  to  let  him  pas^.  '  He  is  a  com- 
uiOD -looking  fellow/  some  one  said.  Lincoln,  in  his 
dream,  turned  to  his  critic,  and  replied:  'Friend,  the 
Lord  prefers  conmion-looking  people ;  that  is  why  he  made 
so  many  of  them.  *  " 

The  following  extract  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  Mr. 
Stanton ^s  article: 

"  But  it  is  the  terse,  axiomatic  phrases  with  which  Lin- 
coln's writings,  both  public  and  private,  abound  that 
give  them  their  original  and  characteristic  stamp.  "When, 
in  August,  18W,  Grant  thought  for  a  moment  of  leaving 
the  army  before  Petersburg,  and  hastening  with  a  large 
detachment  to  the  assistance  of  Sheridan,  then  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  Lincoln  telegraphed  as  follows  to  the 
General-in-Chief:  *I  have  seen  your  dispatch  expressing 
your  unwiUingness  to  break  your  hold  where  you  are. 
Neither  am  I  willing.  Hold  on  with  a  buU-dog  grip,  and 
chew  and  choke  as  much  as  possible. — ^A.  Lincoln,  Pres- 
ident. ' 

SOME  OF  HIS  SAYINGS. 

**  It  is  the  humorous  element  in  Lincoln^s  speeches  and 
writings  which  makes  them  almost  sui  generis.  What  he 
said  or  wrote  to  his  generals  was  often  amusingly  pat. 
When  a  seemingly  unsurmountable  obstacle  checked  the 
advance  of  one  of  the  armies,  his  favorite  illustration 
was:  'Well,  if  you  can't  plow  through  the  log,  per- 
haps you  can  plow  round  it. '  It  was  characteristic  of 
Genei-al  McClellan,  the  author  tells  us,  that  he  always 
regarded  bad  weather  as  exceedingly  injurious  to  him, 
but  as  never  injurious  to  the  other  side ;  so  Lincoln  once 
said  of  him:  'He  seems  to  think,  in  defiance  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  heaven  sends  its  rain  only  on  the  just  and  not 
on  the  unjust.  ^  Exasperated  at  the  discrepancy  between 
the  aggregate  of  troops  forwarded  to  the  same  general, 
and  the  number  the  general  reported  as  being  received, 
Lincoln  exclaimed:  'Sending  men  to  that  army  is  like 
shoveling  fleas  across  a  barn-yard — not  half  of  them  get 
there. '  When  one  of  the  Northern  commanders  took  the 
control  of  a  Missouri  church  out  of  the  hands  of  its  rebel 
tru-stees,  Lincoln  disapproved  of  the  measure  in  a  dispatch 
containing  this  terse  and  vigorous  phrase,  which  imme- 
diately obtained  wide  currency :  'The  United  States  Gk)v- 
emment  must  not,  as  by  this  order,  imdertake  to  run  the 
churches.*  When  Grant  was  accused  of  intemperance, 
the  President  answered:  'If  I  knew  what  brand  of  whisky 
he  drinks,  I  would  send  a  barrel  or  so  to  some  other  gen- 
erals.' He  once  telegraphed  to  General  Hooker:  'If  the 
head  of  Lee's  army  is  at  Martinsburg,  and  the  tail  of  it 
on  the  plank  road  between  Fredericksburg  and  Chancel- 
lorsville,  the  animal  must  be  very  slim  somewhere.  Could 
you  not  break  him?'  To  another  general  he  wrote:  'I  un- 
derstand the  main  body  of  the  enemy  is  very  near  you, 
so  near  that  you  could  'board  at  home,'  so  to  speak,  and 
menace  or  attack  him  any  day. ' 

LINCOLN'S    HUMOR. 

"Not  leas  happy  were  many  of  Lincoln's  messages  to 
politicians.  To  one  of  his  mild-uatured  critics  he  wrote : 
'Would  you  drop  the  war  where  it  is,  or  would  you  pros- 
ecute it  in  the  future  with  elder-stalk  squirts  charged 
with  rose-water? ' 

"When,  on  his  first  arrival  in  Washington,  the  new 
President  was  besieged  by  office-seekers,  while  the  war 
was  breaking  out,  Lincoln  said:  'I  feel  like  a  man  let- 
ting lodgings  at  one  end  of  the  house,  while  the  other  end 
is  on  fire.' 


"In  the  winter  of  1863  there  was  much  anxiety  at 
Washington,  lest  Bumside  should  be  captured  at  Kuox- 
ville.  One  day  a  report  came  to  the  White  House  that 
there  was  heavy  firing  in  the  direction  of  the  latter  city. 
Lincoln,  who  had  been  waiting  during  long  hours  for 
some  news,  now  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  when 
asked  why  he  found  any  comfort  in  his  meagre  message, 
answered:  'A  neighlwr  of  mine  in  Menard  Coimty, 
named  Sally  Ward,  had  a  large  family  of  children, 
which  she  took  very  little  care  of.  Whenever  she  heard 
one  of  them  yelling  in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  she 
would  say,  'Thank  the  Lord !  there's  one  of  my  young 
ones  not  dead  yet. '  So  long  as  there  was  firing  in  the 
direction  of  KnoxviUe,  Bumside  was  not  captured. 

"  Lincoln,  of  course,  enjoyed  the  wit  of  otliers,  though 
he  did  sometimes  choose  extraordinary  occasions  for  in- 
dulging in  this  pleasure.  Thus,  when  the  Cabinet  was 
called  together  to  learn  for  the  first  time  the  President's 
emancipation  policy,  Lincoln  began  by  informing  them 
that  Artemus  Ward  had  just  sent  him  his  latest  book, 
and  proposed  reading  a  chapter  ('High-handed  Outrage 
at  Utica') ,  which  he  thought  very  funny.  He  thereupon 
read  the  chapter  aloud,  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  and  after  the 
Cabinet  had  recovered  its  gi*avity,  the  President  assumed 
a  graver  tone,  and  then  told  them  the  important  object 
of  the  meeting." 


GENERAL  WOLSELEY  ON   GENERAL  SHERMAN. 

Lord  Wolseley  begins  his  papers  on  General  Sherman, 
in  the  May  number  of  the  United  SeiTice  Magazine.  He 
says: 

"His  death  is  an  intense  sorrow  to  those  who  knew  him 
personally,  and  no  man  has  been  more  sincerely  regretted 
by  the  nation  he  served  so  well.  His  name  will  be  forever 
cherished  in  the  United  States,  and  honored  wherever  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken." 

Lord  Wolseley  declares  that  while  the  Americans 
imagine  that  their  great  civil  war  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  wars,  the  great  generals  and  masters 
of  the  military  art  on  the  Continent  regard  it  as 
conveying  so  few  useful  lessons  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
studying.  The  military  problems  Involved  were  not 
worked  out  by  armies  constituted  like  those  of  the  great 
military  powers.  It  was  throughout  a  war  between 
hastily  raised  levies  commanded  by  officers  without 
any  military  education  or  instruction.  Neither  side 
possessed  any  cavalry  at  all  in  the  European  sense  of  the 
term  and  according  to  European  notions  regarding  that 
arm.  Even  General  Grant  had  no  experience  of  regular 
armies  or  of  what  regular  troops  could  do  in  battle. 
Hence,  Lord  Wolseley  says  that  American  military 
writers  would  have  done  well  to  have  avoided  the  use  of 
the  superlative  in  their  accounts  of  the  actions  fought  in 
their  long  struggle. 

Lord  Wolseley  confines  his  first  paper  to  the  early 
career  of  Sherman,  before  the  war  broke  out.  He  says 
that  the  many  lines  of  life  in  the  numerous  professions, 
tried  for  the  most  part  with  success,  gave  his  life  an 
interest  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  It  was  the 
character  of  the  cultivated  gentleman  trained  in  the 
great  school  of  West  Point  which  was  his  most  prominent 
characteristic  throughout  all  the  strange  incidents  of  his 
eventful  career.  The  paper  is  brightly  written,  and  full 
of  interesting  anecdotes  of  Sherman's  career  in  Califor- 
nia. Lord  Wolseley  reserves  his  account  of  Sherman's 
career  in  the  civil  war  for  a  paper  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Magazine, 
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OUR  NEW  NAVY. 

The  opening  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
June  is  an  account  by  the  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  of  the  ships  that  constitute  the  new 
American  naval  fleet.  Just  ten  years  have  elapsed  since 
Congress  determined  that  the  United  States,  which  had 
wholly  ceased  to  be  a  naval  power,  should  begin  to  build 
modem  war-ships.  It  was  in  1883  that  four  steel  vessels, 
the  "Chicago,"  "Boston,"  "AtUmta"and  "Dolphin,"  were 
actually  begun.  They  turned  out  remarkably  well,  consid- 
ering tlie  fact  that  naval  construction  had  to  be  developed 
as  a  new  art  in  this  country.  In  1887  the  "Newark," 
"Charleston,"  "Baltimore,"  "Philadelphia,"  "San  Fran- 
cisco," "Yorktown,"  "Concord,"  "Bennington"  and 
"  Petrel "  were  begun,  and  the  members  of  this  second 
group  were  made  to  embody  everything  that  the  science 
and  art  of  naval  construction  had  acquired  up  to  date. 
Several  of  the  plans  were  procured  abrocul,  but  in  others 
of  the  group  original  and  excellent  American  ideas  were 
introduced. 

In  1888  the  great  armored  cruiser  "  Maine"  was  begun, 
and  in  1889  the  so-called  battle-ship  "  Texas"  was  taken, 
in  hand.  These  were  more  ambitious  than  their  predeces- 
sors and  were  of  six  or  seven  thousand  tons  displacement. 
The  plans  of  the  "  Texas"  were  piux;hased  in  England. 
Since  then  no  plans  have  been  purchased  abroad.  Ameri- 
can naval  architecture  is  to-day  fully  equal  in  ingenuity 
and  experience  to  that  of  any  other  country,  and  the  most 
recent  of  our  vessels  now  under  construction  are  regarded 
as  in  many  respects  superior  to  those  of  any  power  in  the 
world.  These  new  cruisers  are  characterized  by  great 
si)eed  and  large  coal  capacity.  Their  armaments  are  com- 
pai*atively  light,  but  they  are  not  only  to  be  the  fastest 
war  vessels  afloat  but  are  also  to  be  equal  to  overtaking 
easily  the  fastest  of  the  passenger  greyhounds  of  the  North 
Atlantic.  The  "  Pirate"  so-called,  and  her  sister  ships,  not 
yet  named  but  designated  as  "Nos.  13  and  13,"  have  three 
propelling  screws,  can  steam  around  the  world  without 
touching  at  any  point  for  coal,  and  can  easily  overtake 
the  fastest  ships  of  any  description  whatever  that  are 
afloat  to-day. 

Three  great  American  battle-ships  are  also  under  con- 
struction, the  "Massachusetts,"  "Indiana"  and  "Ore- 
gon." with  a  displacement  of  10,298  tons  each.  Foreign 
critics  regard  these  as  the  most  powerfully  armed  and 
most  formidable  battle-ships  ever  designed,  although  the 
eight  new  battle-ships  now  under  construction  in  England 
are  forty  per  cent,  larger.  The  new  American  navy  is 
admirable  in  its  adaptation  to  the  actual  situation  of  this 
country  and  its  probable  necessities. 

Mr.  Tracy  writes  with  evident  enthusiasm,  and  his  wise 
devotion  to  his  task  of  superintending  the  development 
of  an  American  navy  is  both  commendable  and  reassur- 
ing. The  facts  marshaled  in  his  article  are  gratifying  to 
the  proper  pride  of  American  citizens,  and  should  lead  to 
a  much  better  popular  understanding  of  the  question  of 
a  modem  navy  for  this  country. 


RECIPROCITY. 

The  Policy  Defended. 
In  the  New  Englander  and  Yale  Review^  Hon.  Joseph 
Sheldon  defends  Mr.  Blaine's  plan  of  reciprocity,  main- 
taining that  such  a  policy  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  of 
Protection.  The  whole  philosophy  of  Protection,  he  holds, 
rests  primarily  upon  the  interests  of  producers.  "  It  vir- 
tually says,  let  there  be  abundance  produced,  and  little 
wasted  in  the  profits  of  middle-men  and  transportation ; 
and  trust  home  competition    for  cheapness  ultimately. 


largely  and  permanently. "  A  tariff  for  Protection  Is  tiMre> 
fore  essential  to  this  country,  he  argues,  in  order  to  *^cQa- 
ble  UB  to  gain,  in  aU  the  conditions  of  prodnctloD  anddii- 
tribution,  an  equality  with,  or  a  superiorify  over,  the 
conditions  elsewhere  enjoyed — so  that  we  can  here,  in  each 
new  branch  of  business  as  it  arises,  ultimately  make  goodi 
cheap  and  keep  wages  high  and  become  economically  at 
well  as  politically  independent,  and  able  on  equal  terms 
to  secure  legitimate  and  true  reciprocity  in  trade."  Re- 
ciprocity in  other  words  makes  equality  the  one  oonditioo 
of  trade;  it  is  wlioUy  dependent  upon  Protection  and,  io 
this  sense,  is  a  part  of  Ftotection. 

Mr.  Sheldon  is  strongly  opposed  to  Mr.   Elrastns  Wi- 
man's  plan  for  unrestricted  reciprocity  with   Canada,  so 
long,  tiiat  is,  as  that  country  remains  a  dependency  of 
Great  Britain.    The  United  States  would  make  a  grav« 
mistake,  he  asserts,  if  it  should  agree  to  an  exchange  ot 
its  market  of  sixty-flve  millions  for  the  Canadian  marked 
of  five  millions,  without  securing  also  a  political  union 
with  Canada.    If  we  hope  to  ever  bring  about  this  unioo, 
he  adds,  we  should  not  at  the  present  time,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  its  trade,  give  to  Canada  the  great  part  of  aD  we 
have  to  offer.    Referring  to  the  reciprocity  provisions  in 
the  McKinley  Bill,  he  says:   "Reciprocity  of  trade  with 
the  American  republics,  as  proposed  in  the  new  tariff  act, 
bears  the  same  spirit  as  the  body  of  the  tariff  act  itBeU; 
is  calculated  to  serve  the  same  beneficent  ends.    It  win 
probably  become  the  foundations  of  a  trade  mutually  ad- 
vantageous, and  will  contribute  especially  to  the  well- 
being  of  workingmen  in  the  United  States.    The  free  ex- 
change of  tropical  and  subtropical  goods  for  our  numn- 
factured  and  cereal  goods,  for  the  most  part  without  any 
competition  with  the  goods  we  make,  will  tend  to  open 
new  markets  for  both  these  classes  of  goods,  on  terms  ol 
*  reciprocal  benefits.' " 

The  Policy  AtUcked. 
Franklin  MacV^eagh,  in  Belford's  Magazine  for  Jane, 
takes  quite  a  different  view  of  Reciprocity.  This  plan, 
he  avows,  was  proposed  as  a  means  of  rescuing  ProtectioD. 
and  its  adoption  by  protectionists  would  undermine  the 
very  foundations  of  their  policy.  Through  Reciprocity, 
the  advocates  of  Protection  undertake  to  extend  its  arra 
but  in  so  doing,  he  avers  all  of  its  intellectual  claims  ai« 
surrendered.  "  These  claims  are  that  it  is  possible,  profit- 
able, and  the  only  wisdom  for  our  nation  to  live  within 
itself ;  and  that  mutual  foreign  commerce  is  contraband 
in  peace  and  war.  \Vlien,  therefore,  we  quit  our  isoki- 
tion,  or  admit  the  necessity  of  free  trade  with  other  na- 
tions, even  if  they  scarcely  count,  we  admit  the  impossi- 
bility of  our  system,  and  give  up  whatever  made  it  an 
intellectual  proposition."  Reciprocity  sounds  well,  ay» 
Mr.  MacVeagh,  catches  the  ear,  but  it  is  "illogical,"  ^ut- 
terly superficial"  and  "  hopelessly  impossible"  in  plan. 


SENATOR  STEWART  ON  SILVER. 

Perhaps  no  other  person  in  the  United  States  has  given 
the  silver  question  more  attention  than  Hon.  William  M. 
Stewart,  Senator  from  Nevada.  His  contribution  on 
"Silver  and  the  Need  of  More  Money,"  in  the  June  Faram 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  numerous  speeches,  pa- 
pers and  pamphlets  on  the  subject.  Senator  Stewart's 
one  contention  is  that  there  is  not  enough  gold  in  use  as 
money  to  carry  on  the  world's  trade,  and  that,  to  sopply 
this  deficiency,  silver  should  be  coined,  as  gold,  in  on- 
limited  amounts.  There  never  was  enough,  be  maintains, 
of  either  gold  or  silver  to  supply  the  trade  demand  at  the 
world,  and  there  never  was  too  much  of  both  combined. 
The  demonetization  of  silver  by  the  United  States  in  ISA 
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WAS,  he  asserts,  the  crime  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By 
such  demonetization  every  contract  was  made  payable  in 
gold  alone  and  the  debtor  was  denied  the  option  of  paying 
in  either  gold  or  silver,  as  stipulated  in  the  contract. 

**  Why,"  he  asks,  ** should  the  United  States  use  the  same 
kind  of  money  as  other  countries?  What  possible  good 
can  result  from  such  an  arrangement?  The  pretense  that 
gold  coin  is  required  to  settle  foreign  balances  is  absurd. 
Such  balances  are  adjusted  by  a  well-established  system 
of  exchange."  Ck>ntinuing  in  the  same  line  of  thought, 
he  says,  that  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  the  exchange  of  the 
money  of  one  coimtry  for  that  of  another  is  commerce. 
They  who  hold  to  this  view  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
commerce  consists  in  the  interchange  of  commodities,  and 
that  money  is  u^^  as  a  measure  or  counter  for  that  pur- 
pose.'* 

MONET  SHOULD  NEVER  BE  EXPORTED. 

Money,  Senator  Stewart  insists,  should  never  be  ex- 
ported. "  The  country  which  exports  its  money  will  bank- 
rupt its  people."  He  does  not  tell,  however,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  dearer  metal  from  being  exported  from  the 
country,  under  bimetallism,  should  the  money  in  circu- 
lation at  home  exceed  the  wants  of  domestic  trade.  This, 
the  real  question  at  issue  between  monometallists  and 
bimetallists,  he  passes  over  in  silence. 

Mr.  Stewart  takes  exception  to  the  assertion  made  by 
Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  in  the  May  number  of  the  Forum ^ 
that  "  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  is  a  matter  that  it  is  wholly  without  the  power  of 
the  government  to  control  or  to  regulate,"  holding,  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  demand  of  the  government  for  precious 
metals  for  use  as  money  regulates  their  values  as  well 
as  the  demands  of  individuals  for  private  needs. 

Free  coinage,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Nevada  "Silver 
King,"  would  make  the  silver  bullion  in  the  standard  dol- 
lar worth  ^1.29  an  ounce  and  would  enhance  proportion- 
ally the  value  of  farm  products ;  it  would  enlai'ge  the  me- 
tallic basis,  place  credit  on  a  solid  basis,  stop  contraction, 
furnish  more  money  and  revive  business  generally. 


LO,  THE  POOR    INDIAN. 

Our  Daify  for  May,  contains  two  contributions  on  the 
Indian  question,  t^ie  first  one  of  which  is  by  T.  H.  Tib- 
bies, on  "A  New  Government  for  Indians."  The  present 
Indian  agency  government,  he  explains,  "consists  in  the 
appointment  of  a  man  called  an  agent,  to  rule  on  the  In- 
dian reservation,  and  gives  this  man  almost  unlimited 
power  over  the  lives,  liberty  and  property  of  all  who  re- 
side on  that  reservation."  The  agent  is  the  court,  sheriff, 
judge  and  jury  in  one.  Practically  this  same  system  of 
agency  government  has  been  in  vogue  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  its  one  effect  has  been,  he  asserts,  to  degrade 
the  Indian.  Philanthropists  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  Indians  of  our  West,  Mr.  Tibbies  contends, 
are  not  as  a  race  advancing.  The  value  of  their  pn>perty 
is  less  to-day  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
cause  which  operates  most  against  the  accumulation  of 
property  by  the  Indian,  is  the  so-called  intercourse  laws. 
Under  these  laws  the  Indian  cannot  sue  or  be  sued,  can- 
not ship  his  grain  or  cattle  to  market;  cannot  collect 
debts  or  rent  his  land.  The  whole  plan  of  Indian  gov- 
ernment resembles  very  strikingly  the  feudal  system  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  grimly  implying  that  the  preference,  if 
at  all.  lies  with  the  latter  system.  The  agent  is  the  feudal 
lord,  the  Indian  police  the  retainers,  the  higher  employees 
the  courtiers,  and  the  lower  grades  the  lackeys.  "It  is," 
he  ariserts,  '^  the  worst  form  of  government  that  can  be 


devised.  It  is  degrading  to  every  man  connected  with  it, 
to  the  people  governed  as  well  as  the  governing  squad  of 
whites  who  administer  it.  It  kills  the  very  spirit  of  man- 
hood. Under  it  the  American  Indians — the  finest  race  of 
primitive  people  on  the  globe— have  been  reduced  to  ser- 
vile beggars."  If  the  present  system  is  to  be  continued, 
he  urges  'that  army  ofilcers— men  of  honor  trained  to 
command,  drilled  in  routine  duties  and  of  great  physical 
courage — should  be  appointed  agents. 

Joseph  Cook  on  the  Indian  Problem. 

The  second  contribution  on  the  Indian  is  Joseph  Cook's 
Boston  Monday  Lecture.  Mr.  Cook  regards  the  follow- 
ing as  chief  among  the  causes  of  our  Indian  troubles.  1. 
Partisan  greed  for  office  or  the  spoils  system  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  Indian  service.  2.  Frontier  settlers'  greed 
for  land.  3.  National  treachery  in  violation  of  solemn 
treaties  with  Indian  tribes.  4.  Outrages  against  Indians 
by  border  ruffians.  5.  Retaliation  by  the  savages  for  the 
injustice  of  white  men.  6.  Conflicts  between  the  pro- 
gressive and  non- progressive  portions  of  the  Indian  pop- 
ulation. 7.  Starvation  from  robbery  of  Indians  by  In- 
dian agents  and  failure  of  crops.  8.  Religious  fanaticism 
industriously  fostered  by  designing  agents  for  selfish  pur- 
poses. 9.  Failure  of  Congress  and  of  the  several  States  to 
give  the  Indian  the  right  of  self -protect  ion  under  fed- 
eral and  state  laws. 

The  remedies  which  Mr.  Cook  suggests  for  these  troubles 
are:  1.  Let  the  Indian  service  betaken  out  of  the  do- 
main of  party  politics,  a»  the  army  and  navy  have  been ; 
and  let  us  apply  to  the  appointment  of  Indian  agents  the 
rules  of  civil  service.  2.  VVithout  transferring  the  whole 
Indian  service  to  the  army,  let  experienced  officers,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  be  appointed  occa- 
sionally as  Indian  agents  in  the  most  important  posts. 
3.  Advance  the  breaking  up  of  the  tribal  and  reservation 
systems,  and  let  the  Indians,  as  far  as  possible,  own  land 
in  severalty,  as  is  provided  in  the  bill  of  Senator  Dawes 
of  Massachusetts.  4.  Let  Indians  who  hold  land  in  sev- 
eralty on  the  allotment  system  be  taught  not  to  throw 
away  their  opportunity  of  self-help.  5.  Admit  Indians  to 
citizenship  and  give  tlyem  the  right  of  self-protection  un- 
der national  and  state  laws.  6.  Enlarge  educational 
agencies  for  Indians,  and  teach  industrial  branches  as  well 
as  the  usual  topics  of  school  instruction.  7.  Let  an  ade- 
quate number  of  Indians  l)e  assisted  and  taught  to  build 
homes  of  their  own.  8.  Sustain  missionary  efforts  so  that 
evangelical  religious  truth  may  reach  all  frontier  savages, 
both  white  and  red. 


THE  IRON  AND  STEEL   INDUSTRIES  OF  AMERICA. 

Sir  James  Kitson,  the  President  of  the  British  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  who  has  recently  visited  the  United 
States,  gives  his  impressions  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try of  America  in  the  Contemporary  Retiew  for  May. 
He  thinks  that  there  is  no  ground  for  apprehension  that 
the  United  States  will  drive  England  out  of  the  market, 
and  he  believes  that  England  will  continue  to  hold  the 
leading  place  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  as  it 
will  take  the  American  manufacturers  all  their  time  to 
supply  their  own  markets.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Sir  James  Kitson  thinks  that  in  this  industry  American 
inventiveness  is  not  so  great  as  English.  They  have  not 
invented  ;  they  have  improved  English  machines,  have 
profited  by  English  experience,  and  avoided  English  mis- 
takes. Thus  American  blast  furnaces  are  more  capa- 
cious, their  engines  more  powerful,  their  rolling  machines 
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of  newer  and  more  improved  construction.  There  is  a 
greater  readiness  to  adopt  scientific  methods^  and  the 
young  men  are  much  sooner  put  into  responsible 
positions. 

He  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  development 
of  iron  in  Kentucky  and  Alabama.  An  American  Middles- 
brough is  being  laid  out  to  accommodate  a  population  of 
200,000.  At  present  there  are  only  7,000  there,  but  others 
are  expected.  Sir  James  visited  a  mountain  of  coal  in 
West  Virginia  into  which  railway  cars  ran  along  the 
level  into  Ihe  mountain  side  and  the  coal  was  loaded 
directly  into  the  wagons.  He  thinks  that  iron  and  steel 
will  be  much  more  exclusively  used  as  building  materials 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  In  Chicago  he  visited  a 
manufactory  of  tin  cans  where  the  work  was  entirely 
done  by  self-acting  machinery.  This  automatic  machine 
cuts  the  tin  plates,  folds  them,  solders  them,  tests  them 
for  leakages,  counts  them,  and  delivers  them  into  ware- 
bouses  for  storing,  and  into  cars  for  shipment.  If  ma- 
chinery can  do  all  that,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  go  on  and  do  everything  else. 

Sir  James  thinks  that  the  pressure  on  the  workers  in 
America  is  too  great— the  struggle  is  too  terrific  and  can- 
not last.  The  foremen  and  managers  drive  their  work- 
men to  an  extent  to  which  employei's  in  England  would 
never  dream  of  doing.  They  get  the  maximum  amount  of 
work  out  of  their  workers,  and  the  men  do  not  seem  to 
have  either  the  inclination  or  the  power  to  resist  the 
pressure.  The  article  is  full  of  interesting  facts.  He 
tells  us  that  in  the  Pittsburg  district  450,000,000  feet  of 
natural  gas  are  delivered  to  consumers  every  day,  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  annual  consumption  of  coal  of  the 
weight  of  800,000  tons.  Near  Philadelphia  there  is  a 
mountain  of  iron  ore  which  contains  fifty  per  cent,  of 
iron,  which  is  worked  at  a  cost  of  a  shilling  per  ton.  In 
one  car  works  in  Pennsylvania  the  temperature  in  the 
workshops  is  equalized  all  the  year  round.  In  summer 
fresh  currents  of  air  are  driven  by  machines  through  ice 
into  the  factory,  while  in  winter  a  current  of  hot  air  is 
driven  through  it,  and  so  the  temperature  is  equalized, 
and  lietter  work  turned  out.  The  only  thing  which 
seemed  to  have  sickened  Sir  James  Kitson  in  America 
was  the  condition  of  the  streets  of  New  York. 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING   UNITY. 
The  Inspiring  Thought  of  the  Age. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  writing  upon  the  McKinley  Bill 
in  ihe  Nineteenth  Century ^  says: 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  'Old  Home*  is  now  well 
filled,  and  that  new  fields  are  imperatively  demanded  for 
the  further  increase  and  development  of  our  race,  it  is 
consoling  to  reflect  that  these,  my  fellow-countrymen, 
coming  here  as  reported  from  Liverpool,  only  leave  the 
*01d  England'  for  the  'New  England.' 

"  Whether  they  reside  upon  this  side  of  the  ferry  or  the 
other  makes  comparatively  little  diflference,  the  vital 
}K)int  being  that  their  descendants  are  to  be  members  like 
themselves  of  the  English-speaking  race,  and  to  enjoy  the 
same  language,  religion,  literature,  and  law,  the  same 
love  of  liberty  and  order,  and  political  institutions,  to 
which  those  of  the  Motherland  are  rapidly  assimilating. 
A  third  branch  of  the  race  has  just  consolidated  into 
a  democratic  commonwealth,  where  the  political  equality 
of  the  citizens  is  as  firmly  established  and  hereditary  priv- 
ilege is  €is  unknown  as  in  the  second  branch,  and  'Ad- 
vance, Australia  1'  echoes  from  the  heart  of  all.  The 
political  institutions  of  Republic  and  Commonwealth  are 
alike.    Henceforth  there  are  to  be  three  great  divisions  of 


our  race,  each  independent,  each  self-governing,  each  de- 
veloping its  i*esources  and  working  out  its  destiny  in  iti 
own  way ;  though  three  nations,  yet  one  people,  sure  \o 
be  found  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  any  other  race, 
should  foreign  conquest  threaten  the  national  life  (A 
either. 

"  This  is  the  great  and  inspiring  thought  of  the  ago  as 
far  as  our  race  is  concerned,  for  it  secures  to  it  beyond 
question  the  future  dominion  of  the  world,  and  that  far 
the  good  of  the  world ;  for  the  English-speaking  race  has 
always  stood  first  among  races  for  Peace,  Liberty,  Jns- 
tice  and  Law,  and  first,  also,  it  will  be  found,  for  *gov. 
emment  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people.' 
It  is  well  that  the  *  last  word'  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
is  to  be  ours  and  is  to  be  spoken  in  plain  Elnglish." 

Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  in  the  Fortnightly  for  June,  has 
an  article  on  the  Future  of  American  Literature.  He  re- 
fers to  the  editorial  remarks  in  the  "Progress  of  the 
World"  last  month  on  the  danger  of  the  United  States 
becoming  a  non-English  speaking  community.  Mr.  AVatts 
thinks,  however,  that  the  heterogeneous  emigrants  will 
not  in  the  long  run  disturb  the  English  character  of  the 
United  States,  which,  Mr.  Watts  maintains,  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  typical  English  colony.    Mr.  Watts  says: 

"  A  poem  written  in  the  English  language,  whether  pro- 
duced in  England  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  vast  Eng- 
lish-speaking world,  is  an  English  poem,  no  more  and  do 
less,  and  it  has  to  be  judged  upon  its  own  absolute  merits, 
its  own  absolute  defects. 

"  The  poetry  beginning  with  Piers  Plowman,  and  end- 
ing, up  to  now,  ydth  certain  English,  American,  Cana- 
dian, Australian  and  South  African  bards  whose  name  is 
legion,  is  the  birthright  of  every  English-speaking  man 
wheresoever  he  may  have  been  bom — in  London  or  in 
New  York,  in  Levuka  or  in  the  Falkland  Islands—Exactly 
as  a  poem  in  the  Greek  language  was  the  birthright  of 
every  Greek  whether  bom  in  Athens,  in  Thebes  or  in 
Sparta.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  in  the  United  States 
or  in  Canada  or  in  Austi-alasia  or  in  Capeland  or  in  Mash- 
onaland  English  poetic  genius  diould  not  in  the  twentieth 
century  blossom  as  vigorously  as  it  bkKfKmied  in  the  Eng- 
land of  Shakespeare.  But  English  poetry  it  will  be— Eng« 
lish  poetry  to  be  judged  by  the  canons  of  criticism  oC  the 
Motherland.  In  any  one  of  these  colonies  the  Shakespeare 
of  the  twentieth  century  may  be  bom.  But  splendid  as  is 
the  present  glory  of  the  United  States,  splendid  as  is 
the  promise  of  Canada,  Australasia  and  South  Africa— 
these  coloniees  can  never  produce  a  Shakespeare  who  is 
not  an  English  xx>et.  Even  if  England  were  to-morrovr 
to  be  sunk  under  the  sea  the  land  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  and  Wordsworth  must  remain  the  motherland  of 
every  English-speaking  poet. 

"So  full  is  America  of  every  kind  of  Ang^o-Saxon 
force,  so  full  of  literary  as  well  as  mechanical  genius, 
that  I  believe  the  great  English  writers  of  the  twentieth 
century  may  well  be  bom  on  American  soil." 


FRENCH  DESIGNS  IN  ITALY. 
Startlinf  Revelations  by  Signer  Criapi. 
Mr.  Bunting  is  to  be  congratulated  this  month  npoo 
having  once  more  secured  one  of  those  articles  which 
have  done  so  much  to  make  the  name  of  the  Contem- 
porary He  view  famous  in  the  arena  of  international  dis- 
cussiop.  The  other  day  he  published  an  article  of  doubt- 
ful authorship  and  dubious  value  entitled,  "The  Savoy 
Dynasty  dnd  the  Pope  and  the  Republic.''  The  article  we 
written  from  the  French  point  of  view,  and  directed 
ag^nst  the  policy  by  which  Italy  has  united  her  d««tin«« 
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with  those  of  the  central  European  Alliance.  The  article 
was  a  fair  enough  article  as  articles  go,  but  its  sole  his- 
toric importance  is  that  it  has  drawn  a  reply  from  Signor 
Crispi,  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  which  occupies 
the  place  of  honor  in  the  new  number. 

AUT  CRI8PI  AUT  NULLU8. 

Signor  Crispi  does  not  sign  his  article,  it  is  true;  he  is 
simply  *' An  Italian  Statesman,"  but  no  anonymous  writer 
ever  more  ostentatiously  paraded  his  identity.  On  the 
second  page  he  stands  confessed. 

**At  Friedrichsruhe  no  conditions  were  added  to  the 
treaty  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  it  is  false  to  say  that  in 
the  retirement  of  the  Prince-Chancellor  projects  of  how 
to  make  war  on  France  were  concocted.  The  facts  prove 
the  contrary,  in  that  the  peace  was  kept  during  the  four 
years  that  I  was  in  power." 

Again  he  says : 

"  Aatl  later  occurrences  have  given  further  proofs  of  the 
intentions  of  the  French  Government.  It  is  now  three 
mouths  since  I  left  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
my  successor  has  not  been  more  fortunate  than  myself 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic." 

Let  us,  then,  see  what  Signor  Crispi  has  to  say  con- 
cerning the  relations  between  France  and  Italy  and  the 
peace  of  Europe.  He  begins  by  rehearsing  a  piece  oi*  his- 
tory, true  history,  he  asserts,  as  to  the  treachery  with 
which  Italy  was  treated  by  Napoleon  between  1859  and 
1870,  iu  order  to  support  his  contention  that  if  ever  there 
is  to  l)e  a  union  between  the  nations  improperly  called 

"It  would  be  necessary  that  France  should  forget  the 
story  of  her  kings,  and  put  aside  all  ambition,  even  of  a 
moral  dominion  over  the  people  of  the  two  adjoining 
peninsulas.  It  would  be  necessary  that  she  should  treat 
these  nations  as  her  equals,  and  that  she  should  renounce 
any  domination  in  the  Mediterranean  or  on  the  Conti- 
nent." 

Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  France  as  a  Republic 
has  followed  the  methods  and  vices  of  the  Empire. 

WHT  ITALY  JOINED  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 

This  is  his  account  of  the  circumstances  which  compelled 
Italy  to  join  the  Austro-German  alliance: 

^  Italy  cannot  remain  isolated.  She  must  hinder  the  re- 
constitution  of  the  league  of  Catholic  Powers  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Vatican,  and  provide  that,  if  all  her  frontiers 
cannot  be  made  secure,  at  least  by  the  aid  of  suitable  al- 
liances, they  may  be  in  part  protected."  It  was  not  until 
Italy,  threatened  by  the  French  occupation  of  Tunis  and 
the  Austrian  threat  to  occupy  the  Quadrilateral,  saw  in 
the  peace  made  between  Bismarck  and  the  Vatican  an 
urgent  call  to  strengthen  her  position  in  Europe. 

"■  It  was  then  that  the  Minister  Mancini  demanded,  and 
after  long  negotiations,  obtained  in  February,  1882,  the 
admission  of  Italy  into  the  alliance  of  the  two  empires. 
The  treaty  renewed  in  1887  by  Count  di  Robilant  is 
purely  defensive,  and  nothing  has  since  been  done  to 
change  its  meaning."  To  prove  this  it  is  enough  to  say 
for  nine  years  peace  has  been  maintained  in  Europe. 
Signor  Crispi  then  proceeds  to  combat  the  contention  of 
his  critics  that  Italy  has  been  plunged  into  misery  by  in- 
creased taxation  in  order  to  keep  up  the  increased  arma- 
ment necessitated  by  the  alliance.  He  publishes  a  mass  of 
figures  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Italians  are  thriving 
under  a  policy  which  the  PVench  maintain  is  ruining  the 
peninsula.  The  mortality  has  fallen  from  30  per  1 ,000  in 
1886,  to  25  in  1888.  For  the  last  nine  years  no  new  tax 
has  been  imposed  by  the  Italian  Parliament.  The  mili- 
tary expenditure  of  Italy  at  the  highest  never  exceeded 


18  francs  per  head,  whereas  in  Germany  the  contribution 
is  200,  in  England  21,  and  in  France  25.  Turning  his  at- 
tention then  to  the  internal  condition  of  affairs,  he  ridi- 
cules the  idea  that  either  the  Pope  or  the  Radicals  can 
be  counted  on  by  France  in  her  operations  again.st  Italy. 
The  Radicals,  he  says,  are  few,  undisciplined,  without 
any  directing  intelligence,  and  without  means  of  action. 

ITALY  AND  THE  POPE. 

The  Pope,  when  he  was  king,  could  never  rule  without 
a  foreign  garrison.  The  Italian  clergy  enjoy  a  liberty  in 
the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  functions  so  absolute  as  to 
be  almost  unparalleled  in  Catholic  countries.  Nay,  Sig- 
nor Crispi  even  maintains  that  the  priests  from  the  Pope 
downwards  are  by  no  means  keen  for  the  restoration  of 
the  temporal  power. 

**  In  Piedmont  the  clergy  are  faithful  to  the  dynasty 
of  Savoy;  in  Venice,  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  in  Sicily  they  were  never  Papal,  and 
are  not  so  now.  One  may  count  on  one's  fingers  the  cler- 
ical bishops ;  and  even  in  Rome  one  must  look  amongst 
the  high  ecclesiastical  functionaries  to  find  partisans  of 
the  temporal  power.  Leo  XIII.  demands  it,  desires  it, 
but  fears  to  resume  it,  and,  whenever  he  discasses  it, 
finisher  by  saying  that  if  the  civil  power  were  restored  to 
him  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  maintain  it  that  he  might, 
if  he  became  king,  before  long  be  obliged  to  ask  for  the 
return  of  the  Italian  troops." 

THE  TEMPTATION  OF  LEO  XHI. 

In  support  of  this  he  tells  us  the  following  remarkable 
story  in  illustration  of  the  reluctance  of  I.«eo  XIII.  to  en- 
ter openly  into  undertakings  which  might  cause  him  to  be 
acctised  of  being  the  cause  of  a  war  between  France  and 
Italy.  He  fears  to  alienate  the  Italian  clergy  and  pro- 
voke a  schism  which  would  injure  Catholicism : 

"Two  years  ago  Count  Lefebvre  de  Behaine  was  at 
Paris  during  the  summer,  I  do  not  know  for  what  rea- 
sons, whether  for  the  usual  cong^  or  for  political  motives. 
He  had  left  Italy  after  having  come  to  an  understanding 
with  certain  high  functionaries  of  the  Curia,  who  are  the 
most  fanatical  advocates  of  the  temporal  power.  One 
day,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  M.  Baylin  de  Monbel, 
the  Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  Embassy  of  France  to  the 
Vatican,  went  to  the  Pope  with  a  telegram,  announcing 
that  it  was  time  to  leave,  and  that  in  France  all  was 
ready.  The  telegram  said,  "  Faites  vite,  car  tout  est  pr^t." 
Leo  XIII.,  who  prefers  the  Vatican  to  an  uncertainty, 
replied  that  it  was  necessary  to  consider,  that  he  must 
consult  the  College  of  Cardinals  in  a  matter  of  such  grav- 
ity, and  that  M.  de  Monbel  must  come  again  in  a  couple 
of  days.  M.  de  Monbel,  who  is  known  in  the  Roman 
world  as  a  man  of  infinite  resource,  went  to  the  audience 
appointed,  accompanied  by  the  General  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  Pope  this  time  opposed  the  plan,  showing  his  aversion 
to  an  act  which  might  turn  out  otherwise  than  safe  for 
him.  M.  de  Monbel  then  proposed  a  simulation  of  flight, 
a  trip  to  a  neighboring  shore;  but  this  made  the  Pope 
still  more  hesitating,  and  nothing  was  decided.  The 
French  Ministry  had  prepared  a  dilemma;  if  the  Pope 
succeeded  in  escaping  and  taking  refuge  in  France,  the 
Roman  question  would  revive,  obliging  the  Powers  to  re- 
solve it;  if  the  Italian  Government  hindered  the  flight  of 
Leo  XIII.,  it  would  be  proved  that  he  was  not  free  in  his 
movements,  and  the  Catholic  Powers  would  be  obliged  to 
undertake  bis  defense.  In  the  one  case  or  the  other,  war 
would  be  inevitable,  and  as  Italy  would  have  been  the 
cause  of  it,  she  could  not  plead  the  casus  foederis^  and 
would  have  been  left  alone  against  France.    The  plan 
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failed,  but  another  was  attempted,  this  time  easier  to 
detect.'' 

"NAME,  NAMB,  8IONOR  CRISPI." 

"  One  day  there  came  to  Rome  one  of  those  people  "who 
call  themselves  agents  of  the  Latin  Lecigue,  who  go  and 
come  to  and  from  Paris  under  the  pretext  of  reconciling 
the  two  countries.  In  fact,  he  was  an  agent  jtrovocateur. 
He  had  been  in  the  Vosges  with  Gai'ibaldi,  had  been  an 
officer  of  artillery,  was  freely  received  in  the  military 
workshops  of  France,  and,  in  consequence,  was  intimate 
with  certain  generals  of  the  Republic.  He  had  an  inter- 
view with  a  high  functionary  of  the  Italian  Government, 
to  whom  he  confided  as  a  state  secret  that  an  expedition 
against  Italy  was  already  decided  on.  To  put  it  into 
effect  they  waited  for  an  excuse  in  some  question  which 
should  be  raised.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  had 
decided  to  attack  Italy  by  sea  and  land ;  in  order  to  antic- 
ipate it,  we  must  reach  first  the  frontier  with  our  army, 
putting  also  in  movement  the  entire  fleet.  Two  French 
divisions  were  to  move,  one  from  Toulon  and  one  from 
Algiers,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  one  or  two  of  the 
chief  Italian  cities  with  melinite;  and  70,000  troops  would 
cross  the  frontier  on  the  first  sign  from  Paris.  By  this 
information  it  was  hoped  to  excite  the  irritable  disposi- 
tion, as  they  judged  it,  of  the  Crispi  Ministry,  which 
would  respond  precipitately  by  hostilities.  And  as  the 
provocation  would  have  come  from  Italy,  she  would  have 
no  right  to  demand  the  assistance  of  the  allied  Powers. 
The  furious  Sicilian,  as  the  French  journals  delight  to 
call  him,  did  not  fall  into  the  snare,  and  did  not  even 
communicate  the  information  to  his  colleagues.  The  agent 
returned  to  Paris,  with  the  conviction  that  the  Ministry 
at  Rome  had  no  desire  for  war." 

FRANCE  THE  REAL  TROUBLE  OF  EUROPE. 

Signor  Crispi  concludes  his  article  by  maintaining  that 
Italian  confederation  spells  weakness,  and  that  is  the  only 
reason  why  it  is  desired  by  France.  He  concludes  by 
pointing  out  that  it  is  the  armaments  of  France  which 
have  been  the  disturbing  element  in  Europe : 

"  The  Fi*ench  Parliament  has  increased  its  military  Bud- 
get from  420,000,000  to  7a5,000,000,  and  that  of  the  navy 
from  182,000,000  to  2M,000,000;  nor  was  this  enough,  for 
in  a  special  Budget  she  appropriated  the  enormous. sum 
of  1,073,000,000;  and,  as  if  not  satisfied  with  that,  by  the 
laws  of  June  and  December,  1888,  established  for  the  same 
purpose  a  credit  of  770,000,000.  Italy  wishes  to  live  in 
tranquillity;  she  has  no  need  of  jealousies,  no  envies,  no 
plans  of  aggression ;  she  has  need  of  peace  to  reorganize 
her  internal  affairs  and  complete  her  unity.  'She  has  no 
other  ambition  than  to  co-operate  with  the  other  nations 
in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

"And  this  is  my  desire." 

Well  said,  Signor  Crispi.  He  has  set  a  gooil  example  to 
the  fallen  prime  ministers  of  Europe.  Prince  Bismarck 
might  follow  his  example,  and  contribute  to  the  Cont em- 
porn  ry  Rei'iew  another  page  of  the  secret  history  of  mod- 
em Europe. 


the  ease  with  which  it  was  accomplished,    ^r  Alfred  Lyill 
controverts  Professor  Seeley  *s  view  as  to  the  unprecedented 
nature  of  its  conquest.    He  points  out  that  India  hid 
been  conquered  before  more  than  once,  and  so  far  from  it 
being   impossible  for  the  East  India  Company  to  see  that 
they  were  on  the  straight  road  to  universal  dominion  it 
was  written  down  in  Alexander  Dow's  History  of  Hindo- 
stan,  in  1764,  that  the  whole  of  India  might  be  conquered 
by  10,000  European  infantry.    The  people  were  scattered 
and  without  a  leader,  and  the  whole  country  wa^  in  the 
lowest  state  of  political  exhaustion. 

Sir  Alfred  Lyall  divides  the  rise  and  extension  of  th« 
territorial  conquest  into,  first,  the  period  of  struggle  be- 
tween Europeans  for  the  ascendancy  in  India,  and  second, 
the  period  of  the  contest  between  England  and  the  native 
powers  for  the  dominion  of  India  from  1757  to  1805.  In 
the  first  period,  Dupleix  failed,  in  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 's  opin- 
ion, as  much  froni  want  of  skill  as  from  want  of  strength; 
he  tried  to  meet  the  Orientals  with  their  own  weapons  in- 
stead of  using  his  owa.  There  was  nothing  really  n^^w  in 
the  French  plan  of  drilling  two  or  three  native  regiments. 
He  invented  nothing  except  a  new  departure  in  politirs. 
He  tried  to  substitute  conquest  for  commerce,  and  ther^ 
by  threw  the  game  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Even 
if  he  had  succeeded  it  would  not  have  secured  the  pos- 
session of  India  to  France,  for  the  possession  of  India  be- 
longs to  the  nation  who  has  conmiand  of  the  sea. 

The  destinies  of  all  India  were  determined  by  the  taking 
of  Bengal,  which  gave  England  a  basis  from  which  to 
overrun  the  whole  of  India.  Bengal  is  the  soft  side  of 
India.  The  only  fortifications  of  India  lie  landward  to  the 
north  and  northwest.  By  entering  at  Bengal,  England  took 
the  fortress  in  its  undefended  rear.  The  causes  of  the  Eng- 
lish supremacy  were  threefold ;  there  was  no  foreign  oini- 
petitor,  the  whole  country  was  in  confusion,  and  Bengal, 
the  richest  province  in  the  Empire,  was  at  once  a  hoj* 
and  an  open  line  of  defense.  The  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies,  and  the  misfortunes  attendant  thereuijou, 
brought  England  in  1780  to  the  lowest  water-mark  iu  the 
tide  of  her  fortunes.  Warren  Hastings,  howev.*r.  saved 
them.  The  era  of  expensive  war  and  contest  began  whi»n 
the  Crown  superseded  the  East  India  Company  in  the  di- 
rection of  affairs. 

If  the  foundation  of  the  Indian  Elmpire  was  laid  by  mer- 
chants, the  lofty  superstructure  was  raised  by  Parliamen- 
tary proconsuls  and  generals.  Of  the  future.  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall  pomts  out  that  the  isolation  of  India  from  European 
politics,  which  has  lasted  about  a  hundred  years,  is  aboot 
to  cease,  and  England  is  face  to  face  with  Russia  on  the 
Northwest  and  France  in  the  northeast.  £Ingland  ob- 
tained possession  of  India  by  the  compulsion  of  events, 
and  whatever  may  be  its  eventual  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage, it  seems  already  plain  that  the  effect  ujjon  the 
general  progress  of  the  himian  family  must  be  very  great. 
The  English  rulers  are  changing  the  habits  of  thought  and 
the  religious  ideas  and  the  moral  level  of  thecountr>\ 


THE   RISE  OF  BRITISH   DOMINION   IN   INDIA. 

In  yfncmillan's  Magazine  for  June,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 
publishes  a  lecture,  which  he  recently  delivered  at  Oxford, 
on  the  Rise  of  British  Dominion  in  India.  The  basis  of 
the  empire  in  India,  he  points  out,  depends  entirely  upon 
England's  great  naval  strength  and  superiority.  Looking 
over  the  acquisition  of  the  country,  he  is  impressed,  first, 
with  the  magnificence   of   the   exploit,  and,  second,  with 


HOME   RULE   FOR  SCOTLAND. 

It  is  a  common  delusion,  diligently  fostered  by  prJiti- 
cians  of  both  sides,  that  Scotland  is  governed  acconling 
to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  Scotchmen.  The  Scotch 
always  get  their  way,  it  is  declared;  and  Mr.  Gla«isti>oe 
himself  has  declared  that  the  Imperial  Parliam^it  uni- 
formly seeks  to  govern  Scotland  according  to  Scotch 
ideas  as  they  are  made  known  by  the  majority  of  the 
Scotch  members.  So  far  from  this  being  the  ca^se,  <m 
one  bill  the  writer  of  an  interesting  article,  **  Home  Role 
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(or  Scotland,"  in  the  Seats  Magatine  tor  June,  is  able  to 
produce  do  tewer  than  twelve  divisioiu  In  which  Scotland 
WBH  outvoted  on  the  Scotch  Local  Qovemment  Bill  bj 
a  majority  ot  EnglUh  Tory  tDembera.  Tbe  figures  are 
BO  dgniflcant  that  1  glad];  quote  tbtsa  here : 


Tot^ 


Scotch 


1.  TbalCoonly  Council!  ahouldhaTecon- 
trol  or  Police. « 

*.  That  County  Councils  should  have  ihu 
same  LIcenalUK  I'Dwera  as  Burehs. .    4K 

3.  That  Police  Burghs  xhould  have  (tii 

same   LIcensInK   Powcn   as   otht-r 

4.  That   CouDly    CouacllH   should   hisTo 

power  lo  acquire  JaiHl  compulEorlty 
(or  public  purpoHes. 40 

B.  That  Tdhd  Councils  should  have  the 
anine  power  rejtardlnK  land 4S 

0.  Thai  County  Councils  should  be  em- 
public  rlKhtsof  way Si! 

T.  That  Raltwa^-CompaaiesBeekiuK  Par- 
liamentary Powers  to  cIoac  roaiU 
should  ElTe  notice  of  iDIentlon  lo 
Counly  Councils 43 

H.  That    ItavelinE   expensifl  ot    Counlj- 

Councllon  be  paid  oul  of  rates 41 

0.  That  power  be  given  to  reffulatu  du- 
ties ot  omcera  ot  health 40 

10.  That  employers  should   not  be   em- 

poweivd  to  deduct  rates  trom  waees 
of  Bervice'traikchlae  men.. 30 

11.  That  £30,(W.  proposed  to  be  granted 

lo  Highlands,  should  be  devoted  to 

tree  education M 

\a.  That  the  Highland  grauc  should  be  de- 
voted to  benefit  ol  crotters  anil  ci>t- 
tars.  Instead  of  to  ivMbI  of  rales 
paid  cbieHy  by  landlords 30 


A  Scotch  Local  Qoveminent  Bill  U  one  la  which  the 
views  ot  the  majority  ot  Sootcb  members  ought  to  be 
paromouDt,  it  ever  there  was  any  measure  In  which  they 
'  should  be  consultod.  The  above  list  is  tbe  most  oi^ut 
argument  that  has  yet  lieen  produced  in  favor  ot  ollowiug 
Scotland  to  have  a  parliament  of  her  own.  But  these 
argumeDts  by  no  means  Bland  alone.  The  writer  in  the 
Scots  Magazinr  says: 

"  Many  other  important  matters  might  bo  mentione<l  in 
which  Scotland,  although  ripe  for  legislation,  can  get 
nothing  done,  owing  to  the  congestion  ot  Parliament  and 
the  more  pressing  and  powerful  claims  of  England  and 
Ireland  upon  its  limited  time— measures,  tor  eismple, 
touching  the  Churches,  disestablishmeut  and  disendow- 
ment ;  the  land  taws,  game  laws,  and  deer  forests ;  the 
light  of  access  to  our  highland  mountains  and  glens;  the 
fishing  and  mining  industries;  the  liquor  laws;  harbors  of 
refuge,  and  other  means  al  lessening  the  disasters  which 
draw  a  dark  lino  every  year  around  our  rocky  coasts;  the 
crofters  and  the  neglected  population,  not  only  of  the 
Highlands,  but  of  our  overcrowiled  towns.  As  regards 
private  bill  legislation,  the  delay  and  eicpense  of  going  to 
London  have  become  such  an  intolerable  nuisance  that 
tiie  Oovemnient  are  now  dealing  with  it  In  a  sort  ot  bas- 
tard Home  Rule  measui'o,  but  they  must  either  delegate 
what  are  really  legislative  duties  of  Inquiry  to  an  irre- 
Bponaible  tribunal,  thereby  endangering  the  most  impor- 
tant interests  of  the  country,  or  devolve  them  on  a  joint 
committee  of  members  of  the  two  Houses  ot  Parliament, 
who  will  find  tJie  duty  too  burdensome  tor  Its  paoper 
Private  members  find  It  hopeless  to  carry 
Mr.  Maclagan  can  scarcely  now  expect  during  hii 
own  lifetime  to  witness  local  option,  tor  which  he  has 
aacrillced  so  much.  Mr.  Bryce  complained  bitterly  the 
other  day  that  for  nine  Bsstdons  he  had  been  trying  un- 
■uccesstully  to  bring  on   bis  'Access  to  Mountains  Bill. '  " 


SOME   AUSTRIAN   STATESMEN. 

The  series  of  statesmen  of  Europe  In  the  Lrimre  Hour 

this  month  is  devoted  to  Austria.    The  following  is  on 


anecdote  of  Count  Taaffe.  who  is  descendeil  from  an    old 
Irish  family ; 

"  When  the  law  was  passed  that  children  ot  all  creeds 
should  be  allowed  to  attend  the  primary  school,  it  was  held 
by  tlie  ignorant  Tyrolese  that  the  abomination  of  deso- 
latioa  was  at  hand,  and  vaj-ious  local  mayon  refused  to 
carry  the  law  into  execution.  Count  Taalfe  invited  them 
all  to  come  and  see  him  at  the  castle  oC  Innsbruck.  He 
gave  them  a  copious  breakfast,  spoke  genially   to  every 


last,  stopping  in  front  of  one  ot  the  most  obatinata  of  the 
clerical  party,  be  said  to  him  good-humoredly :  'Tell  nie, 
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father,  is  it  true  what  I  have  heard,  tliat  you  are  no 
longer  the  master  in  your  commune:"'  The  mountaineer 
closed  Ms  two  fists  in  anger:  'Who  said  that,  Excellency?* 
he  replied;  'I  will  strangle  him  with  my  own  hands.* 
'You  will  strangle  him?  Very  good,  but  then  what  ought 
I  to  do  to  you  who  want  to  hinder  the  Emperor  from  being 
master  of  his  own  country?'  He  then  explained  to  the 
mayors  that  the  Emperor  having  sanctioned  the  educa- 
tional laws,  it  was  a  crime  of  Use-majesU  to  oppose  them. 
The  Tyrolese,  ardent  patriots  as  they  are  and  devoted 
to  their  ruling  house,  went  away  touched  at  the  thought 
that  they  of  aU  people  should  have  seemed  to  be  im  faith- 
ful to  the  family  of  Hapsburg.  They  all  promised  to  con- 
form to  the  orders  of  his  Majesty,  and  from  that  day  forth 
there  was  no  further  trouble." 


M.    RUCHONNET,    LATE    PRESIDENT   OF  THE 

SWISS  REPUBLIC. 

The  principal  article  of  the  Nan  telle  lie  true  for  May  is 
a  biographical  sketch  of  a  contemporary  Swiss  statesman, 
M.  Louis  Ruchonnet.  We  know  so  little  of  the  public  life  of 
the  Swiss  Republic  that  the  insight  given  by  M.  RossePs  ar- 
ticle has  a  fresh  charm  of  its  own,  which  is  in  no  way  les- 
sened by  the  modest  tone  and  moderate  scope  within  which 
he  has  voluntarily  confined  his  study.  A  people  of  three 
millions  does  not,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  modem 
Europe,  furnish  a  stage  for  great  statesmen.  Her  public 
men  attain  more  gently  to  the  rank  of  excellent  magistrates. 
It  is  as  such  a  magistrate — upright,  able  and  disinterested 
— that  M.  Rossel  presents  the  subject  of  his  sketch. 

AN  ANOLO-SWISS. 

M.  Ruchonnet  was  bom  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud  in  1884. 
When  he  was  last  year  elected  President  of  the  Confeder- 
ration  he  was  therefore  only  fifty-six,  and  he  is  still  in  the 
prime  of  his  intelligence  and  vigor.  Plain  living  and  high 
thinking  has  been  the  rule  of  his  simple  republican  life. 
The  public  service  has  at  all  times  taken  the  place  of  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  in  his  ambition,  and  his  conception 
of  the  public  service  has  been  as  large  and  intelligent  as  it 
has  been  single-minded.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that, 
through  his  mother,  English  blood  runs  in  his  veins,  and 
that  some  of  his  earliest  impressions  of  life  were  given  to 
him  in  England.  He  was  still  a  baby,  however,  when  his 
parents  returned  and  fixed  themselves  definitely  in  Switzer- 
land, where  this  young  Louis*  first  distinction  was,  in 
true  English  fashion,  gained  in  athletics. 

A  STUDENT  IN  LONDON. 

Then  follow  the  student  days,  when  history,  natural 
science,  mathematics,  politics,  absorb  his  attention  each 
in  turn  or  all  at  once,  and  he  is,  nevertheless,  distin- 
guished amongst  his  fellows  for  gayety  and  veracity,  as 
well  as  for  the  natural  faculty  of  leadership  which  is  the 
attribute  of  talents  and  force  of  character  combined. 
Then  came  the  study  of  law  and  life  in  Paris  and  in  Lon- 
don. He  made  a  prolonged  stay  in  the  latter  town,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  settled  down  again  at  home 
to  the  serious  practice  of  jurisprudence.  A  few  years  of 
patient,  industrious,  and  at  times  brilliant  struggle,  and 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  barristers  of  the 
Canton  was  established.  Local  politics  interested  him 
rather  as  a  public  duty  than  as  a  natural  taste.  He  took 
the  part  in  them  that  an  upright  citizen  is  bound  to  take ; 
his  heart  was  in  his  daily  work  at  the  Bar. 

HIS  ENTRY  UPON  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

But,  as  M.  Rossel  justly  says,  men  are  not  capable  with 
impunity,  the  moment  came  when  the  successful   young 


banister  was  forced  to  take  a  public  side,  and  in  18G3  the 
Arrondissement  of  Vallordes  elected  him  without  hii 
knowledge  to  represent  them  in  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
Canton.  It  was  a  moment  of  Liberal  reform.  There  as 
elsewhere,  M.  Ruchonnet  was  forced  to  the  front  simply 
for  the  reason  that  he  could  do  better  than  other  men 
what  needed  to  be  done.  He  was  soon  presiding  over  the 
Grand  Council.  From  thence  to  the  Council  of  State  was 
a  step  that  became  soon  inevitable.  The  interests  of  ihe^ 
reformed  Radical  party  demanded  that  he  should  not  draw 
back.  He  became  the  uncontested  leader  of  the  Vaudois 
Radical  Party.  Amongst  other  traces  of  his  work  at  this 
time  is  the  reorganization  of  the  Academy  of  Lausanne, 
and  its  transition  into  the  university  which  it  now  is. 

HIS  PUBLIC  WORK. 

He  worked  in  the  Council  of  State  until  1874,  whai  a 
truce  in  the  activity  6f  political  battle  allowed  him  to 
return  to  his  much-preferred  occupation  as  a  barrister. 
Hitherto  his  work  had  been  local ;  he  had  taken  the  part 
which  an  active  man  is  bound  to  take  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs.  In  1875  the  canton 
elected  him  to  represent  them  in  the  Federal  Council.  He 
declined  the  honor,  and  for  six  years  the  canton  remained 
imrepresented.  M.  Ruchonnet  was  not  for  that  allowed 
to  lead  a  private  life.  Though  he  occupied  no  official  pos- 
ition, he  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  public  life  in  Lausanne. 

In  the  spring  of  1881  he  was  forced  to  accept  a  seat  in 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Republic  at  Berne,  and  the 
next  year  he  was  elected  President. 

A  MAN  WITHOUT  AMBITION. 

Step  by  step,  every  honor  which  Switzerland  had  to  be- 
stow was  forced  upon  him,  and  still  the  daily  round  of 
upright  private  life  remained  his  personal  choice.  Ques- 
tioned by  M.  Rossel  on  his  reasons,  he  replied: 

**  What  always  brought  me  back  to  the  Bar  was  less  the 
love  of  my  profession  than  a  natural  distaste  for  public 
functions.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  how  to 
create  in  myself  the  slightest  shadow  of  that  desire  to  gov- 
ern my  fellow  creatures  which  is  the  lever  of  action  for 
many  public  men.  I  always  returned  to  the  Bar  as  one 
returns  to  one's  own  personality ;  but  there  I  suffered  in 
secret  from  the  ceaselessly  renewed  efforts  in  which  a  bit 
of  one*s  life  is  left,  and  which,  nevertheless,  produces  no 
permanent  effect.  Tlie  waves  are  traversed,  the  swim- 
mer touches  the  shore ;  he  looks  behind  to  measure  the 
difilculty  which  he  has  overcome,  and,  behold,  the  sea  is 
calm,  there  is  not  even  the  trace  of  an  effort.** 

What  M.  Ruchonnet  says  of  the  Bar  is  not  without  ap- 
plication to  journalism,  and  indeed  to  all  unconstnirtive 
work.  The  effect  remains,  the  work  itself  is  swallowed 
in  the  ever-changing  wave  on  wave  of  daily  ephemera. 
But  it  is  precisely  from  such  lives  as  M.  Ruchonnet 's  that 
the  lesson  comes,  and  to  be  content  with  the  effect,  and  to 
coimt  the  work  and  the  worker  alike  for  nothing.  That 
public  recognition  came  to  him  was  but  a  detail — honora- 
ble, it  is  true,  to  Switzerland.  Public  service  was  what 
he  sought. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL  AT   A   WEDDING   FEAST. 

In  Temple  Bar  there  is  an  interesting  little  article  en- 
titled "The  Marriage  of  Francis  Cromwell,**  in  which  are 
quoted  two  curious  extracts  from  contemporary  annals, 
which  show  Oliver  Cromwell  in  a  more  genial,  and  even 
jolly,  cujpect  than  he  is  uusally  represented  by  those  who 
believed  him  to  have  been  a  sour  and  vinegar-faoed  ascetic, 
who  never  laughed,  and  was  incapable  of  a  romp. 

"  On  Wednesday  last  was  my  Lord  Protector *s  daughter 
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married  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick *8  grandson .  Mr.  Rcobell, 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  tyed  the  knot  after  a  godly 
prayer  made  by  one  of  His  Highnesses  divines ;  and  on 
Thursday  was  the  wedding  feast  kept  at  Whitehall,  where 
they  had  forty-eight  violins  and  fifty  trumpets  and  much 
mirth  with  frolics,  besides  mixt  dancing  (a  thing  hereto- 
fore accounted  profane)  till  five  of  the  clock  yesterday 
morning. 

"  The  Protectour  threw  about  sack  posset  among  all  the 
ladyes  to  soyle  their  rich  clothes,  which  they  took  as  a 
favour,  and  also  wett  sweetmeates  and  dawbd  all  the 
stooles,  where  they  were  to  sitt,  with  wett  sweetmeates; 
and  pulld  of  Riches  his  perucque,  and  would  have  throwne 
it  into  the  fire,  but  did  not,  yet  he  sate  upon  it.^ 


REMINISCENCES    OF    WALTER    SAVAGE     LANDOR. 

By  an  Old  Friend. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  June  maga- 
zines is  Mrs.  Crosse's  "  Reminiscences  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor"  in  Temple  Bar,  Mrs.  Crosse  knew  Landor  well, 
and  she  has  made  up  a  very  interesting  article  with  ex- 
tracts from  his  letters  to  her,  and  her  recollections  of 
what  he  said  during  the  many  visits  which  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  him. 

LANDOR  AT  HOME. 

Here  is  her  account  of  the  poet  at  home : 

"  A  shelf  by  the  side  of  the  fireplace  contained  the  few 
books  that  Landor  cared  to  possess — he  was  no  book  col- 
lector. That  massive  brow  of  his  was  a  library  in  itself; 
at  first  sight,  the  high  and  at  the  same  time  retreating 
forehead  seemed  to  require  a  taller,  larger  figure,  but 
this  impression  wore  off,  and  the  charm  of  his  smile  made 
him  appear  a  handsome,  noble-looking  old  man.  His  eyes 
varied  in  expression  more  than  any  eyes  I  ever  remember. 
Sometimes  his  soul  looked  out  of  them  with  a  far-away 
sadness  that  was  infinitely  pathetic,  and  then  they  might 
be  seen  flashing  with  exuberant  boyish  fun,  such  fun  as 
could  only  be  felt  by  people  of  abounding  life  and  good 
animal  spirits.^ 

A  WIFE  THAT  WAS  NO  WIFE. 

Mrs.  Landor  she  never  saw.  Landor  was  fool  enough 
to  marry  an  utterly  unsuitable  wife  while  imder  the  gla- 
mour of  a  pretty  face.  How  unsuitable  she  was  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  anecdote : 

*'  Kenyon  related  to  me  an  incident  in  the  Landor  honey- 
moon that  is  significant.  On  one  occasion,  it  seems,  the 
newly  married  couple  were  sitting  side  by  side;  Landor 
was  reading  some  of  his  own  verses  to  his  bride — and  who 
could  read  more  exquisitely? — ^when  all  at  once  the  lady, 
releasing  herself  from  his  arm,  jumped  up,  saying,  *Oh, 
do  stop,  Walter,  there's  that  dear,  delightful  Punch  per- 
forming in  the  street.  1  must  look  out  of  the  window.' 
Exit  poetry  forever  I" 

UkNDOR  ON  LITERATURE. 

Here  are  some  of  Mrs.  Crosse's  recollections  of  Landor's 
conversation : 

**  Landor  had  his  pet  aversions — Lord  Brougham  was 
one ;  his   style  he  compared  to  the  ^music  of  a  bagpipe,  - 
his  vivacity  being  expressed  by  twitches  of  sarcasm, '  add- 
ing that  *the  vintage  of  his  intellect  had  produced  a  bin 
of  flat  ginger-beer. ' 

"  Professional  literature  was  an  abondnation  to  Landor, 
at  least  he  said  so  in  his  exaggerated  way.  It  is  a  remark 
of  his  that  *  authors  should  never  be  seen  by  authors,  and 
little  by  other  people. '  He  would  occasionally  lump  all 
current  literature  together  without  discrimination,  and 


abuse  it  heartily.  He  seemed  to  read  very  few  books,  but 
he  knew  by  intuition  the  tendency  of  modem  thought. 
He  also  recognized,  with  loudly  expressed  rcprobatiftn,  the 
change  that  was  coming  over  the  popular  taste  of  the  day 
— ^the  love  of  sensationalism. 

"* People  now  want  strong  essences  instead  of  flowers,' 
he  said.  *They  disregard  the  old  grove  and  the  soft 
meadow ;  they  conjure  tears  by  bullying  and  blasphem- 
ing; and  with  the  air  of  what  passes  for  originality,  they 
are  ready  to  kick  the  first  honest  shepherd  they  meet,  and 
shake  hands  with  the  first  cut-throat. ' 

"  I  well  remember  a  fine  burst  of  Landor 's  eloquence  in 
favor  of  republican  institutions ;  and  when  especially  prais- 
ing the  Americans,  amongst  whom  he  had  many  friends, 
he  concluded  with  the  remark:  *But  I  could  never  live  in 
America,  because  they  have  no  cathedrals  or  painted  glass. ' 

"  Talking  of  French  criticism  of  our  great  poets,  Landor 
amused  us  much  by  repeating  the  remark  that  'Voltaire 
stuck  to  Milton  and  Shakespeare  as  a  woodpecker  does  to 
an  old  forest  tree,  only  for  the  purpose  of  picking  out 
what  was  rotten.'" 

AN  ANECDOTE  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Landor  that  after  his  arrows  of 
wit  had  sped  with  unerring  aim,  he  would  unbend  the 
bow,  tossing  Solomon  and  all  his  wisdom  to  the  winds ; 
and  then  he  would  talk  the  veriest  nonsense  with  the  young- 
est of  us,  but  better  still  with  Pomero,  who,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  children — always  dearly  loved  by  Landor — was 
literally  his  playmate. 

"■  When  the  explosive  episode  of  fun  and  frolic  between 
the  noisy  dog  and  his  not  less  noisy  master  had  ended — 
much  to  the  relief  of  our  nerves — we  talked,  I  remember, 
that  evening  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Landor  had  known  him 
well  in  the  Oore  House  days,  and  I  noticed  had  formed 
a  higher  estimate  of  his  intellect  than  was  usual  with 
those  who  knew  him  in  the  time  of  his  exile.  Landor  said 
Prince  Louis  had  fits  of  moody  abstraction  that  were  very 
peculiar.  At  one  time  he  had  the  habit  of  frequenting  a 
tailor's  shop  in  Regent  Street,  where,  half  leaning  against 
the  door,  he  would  gaze  in  silence  for  hours  t<^gether  on  the 
ceaseless  moving  crowd  that  passed  before  him. 

^  Landor  told  us  that  the  Prince  had  presented  to  him 
his  volume  on  military  tactics,  writing  on  the  fly-leaf 
some  very  high-flown  compliments  to  ^Walter  Savage 
Landor,  the  most  eloquent,  and  one  of  the  noblest  friends 
of  liberty, '  &c.  *Thi8  volume  I  returned  to  him  in  1849, ' 
said  Landor,  'as  an  expression  of  my  indignation  on  hearing 
that  President  Louis  Napoleon  had  sent  French  troops  to 
occupy  Rome. ' " 


THE    MANIPUR   DISASTER. 
By  Sir  R.  Temple  and  Sir  J.  Johnston. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  discusses  the  Manipur  Blue  Book  in 
a  paper  which  summarizes  its  conclusions,  and  decides, 
with  the  authority  of  an  Anglo-Indian  Pope,  that  the 
(government  of  India  was  just  and  considerate  in  the  pol- 
icy which  it  prescribed,  that  the  means  actually  used 
were  inadequate  for  carrying  out  the  policy  decided  upon, 
that  the  authorities  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  they  were 
insufilcient,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  such  %u;k  of 
foresight  must  be  shared  by  the  Government  of  India, 
Mr.  Quinton  and  the  military  authorities.  As  to  the 
question  of  the  alleged  treachery,  Sir  Richard  Temple  is 
rather  on  the  side  of  the  opposition. 

"  Was  it  intended  to  arrest  the  Senapati  in  the  Durbar, 
and,  if  so,  was  such  intention  wrong?  I  call  these  ques- 
tions speculative  because  nothing  was  actually  done ;  but 
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I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  answer  them  both  in  the 
affirmative— that  is  to  say,  I  And  that  there  was  such  an 
intention,  and  that  it  was  wrong. 

"  Qulnton  was  a  man  of  the  highest  honor  as  well  as  ex- 
perience, and  would  have  shrunk  from  the  proceeding  had 
it  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  a  shade  of  wrong.  But  he 
is  solely  responsible  for  this.  The  Gk)vemment  of  India  is 
not  responsible  at  all  in  this  particular." 

He  concludes  his  article  with  a  somewhat  cynical  re- 
mark upon  the  whole  incident : 

"  Its  only  possible  importance  consists  in  this,  that  it 
may,  imder  Providence,  be  made  the  occasion  of  vastly 
improving  the  eastern  frontier  of  India." 

Sir  James  Johnston,  late  political  agent  at  Manipur, 
contributes  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  June  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  coimtry,  in  which  he  represented  the  Indian 
Gk)vemment  for  several  years.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
paper,  and  increases  the  regret  with  which  Mr.  Quii^ton^s 
policy  will  be  regarded  in  this  country.  Polo  is  the  na- 
tional game  in  Manipur  for  all  who  can  get  a  mount,  and 
hockey  on  foot  for  those  who  cannot.  The  great  pest  of 
Manipur  is  that  for  ten  months  in  the  year  it  swarms 
with  mosquitoes.  There  are  elephants  in  its  forests  and 
tigers  which  are  enclosed  in  strong  nets  and  then  speared, 
the  tiger  being  inside  and  the  spearer  outside  the  net.  Sir 
James  mentions  the  following  curious  recognition  of  wo- 
men's rights  in  Manipur,  which  seems  like  a  far  distant 
echo  of  the  clamor  that  is  raised  against  the  hanging  of 
any  murder^s  who  happens  to  be  young  enough  and 
pretty  enough  to  excite  general  interest : 

"  Women  also  convicted  of  heinous  crimes  are  here  ex- 
posed on  a  high  platform,  stripped  to  the  waist,  round 
which  a  rope  is  tied  and  held  by  a  guard,  and  her  breasts 
painted  red ;  a  crier  with  stentorian  voice  proclaims  her 
crime,  and  adds,  **  Ck)me  and  look  at  this  na)ighty  wo- 
man !"  This  punishment  is  inflicted  in  lieu  of  death  or 
regular  imprisonment,  the  Mauipuris  holding  to  the  strict 
letter  of  Hindoo  law,  which  forbids  the  execution  of  a 
woman.  For  great  offenses  a  woman  is  sentenced  to  be 
so  proclaimed  in  every  bazaar  in  the  country." 

Sir  James  does  not  refer  at  length  to  the  recent  disas- 
ter, but  he  concludes  with  the  following  expression  of  his 
hope  that  the  country  will  not  be  annexed: 

"  The  offenders  against  the  majesty  of  the  British  Gov- 
ermnent  must  be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity,  if 
only  as  an  example  to  others,  but  let  us  spare  the  coun- 
try, and  allow  it  to  develop  in  its  natural  way,  under  our 
fosteriug  care  and  guidance." 


THE   POPE  AND   HIS  WORKS. 

Dr.  Sigmund  Milnz  has  the  first  place  in  Blackivood^s 
Magazine  with  a  carefully  written  sketch  of  Leo  the  Thir- 
teenth as  revealed  in  his  writings,  and  especially  in  his 
poems.  Dr.  Miinz  thinks  that  you  could  imagine  what 
the  Pope  would  look  like  from  perusing  his  poems.  He 
says: 

"  The  Pope's  personal  appearance  is  what  we  should  sup- 
pose from  his  poems.  The  writer  saw  him  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  when  he  was  praying  for  the 
soul  of  the  King  Alfonso  of  Spain.  After  the  Mass  the 
Pope  turned  to  the  congregation,  and  gave  his  papal  bene- 
diction. I  kept  my  eyes  fastened  on  the  high  priest.  A 
•cool  diplomat,  a  rigid  monk,  a  mediaeval  thinker  stood 
before  me,  and  blessed  the  assembly.  The  voice  with 
which  he  spoke  the  benediction  was,  like  himself,  firm, 
severe,  hard.  Was  this  really  the  benediction  of  a  gentle- 
hearted  priest?  It  rang  in  my  ears  like  ^Dies  irse,  Dies 
ir». ' " 


Dr.  MQnz  labors  this  point  a  little  bit  too  mnch,  bat, 
as  with  most  of  us,  his  theory  is  apt  to  run  away  with 
him.  The  following  extracts  embody  the  gist  of  his  ar- 
ticle: 

"  In  order  to  understand  Leo's  character  we  most  pe- 
ruse his  poems,  which  form  a  veritable  diary  of  his  per- 
sonal emotions  and  struggles.  This  poet  never  sat  laurel- 
crowned  with  floating  mantle  at  the  feet  of  Apollo  and 
the  Muses.  He  never  took  part  in  the  inspired  dances  of 
the  favorites  of  the  gods.  He  sits  humbly  at  the  feet  of 
the  grave  muse  of  the  Church,  and  wiUi  the  Gospel  in  one 
hand,  and  the  palm -branch  in  the  other,  sings  religioos 
hymns,  and  indites  laudations  to  the  Almighty  and  the 
Saints.  Instead  of  the  waving  mantle  he  wears  the  cas- 
sock; Apollo's  laurel  wreath  would  harmonize  but  ill 
with  the  tonsure.  A  considerable  mmiber  of  his  poems 
treat  of  sensual  love,  and  they  are  all  alike  frosty.  Hit 
only  true  loves  have  been  abstract  Catholicism  and  the 
philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  the  heroes  of  his 
poems  are  all  Christian  martyrs,  pious  priors  and  ab- 
besses, Dominicans,  Jesuits— in  short,  those  who  have  the 
care  of  souls. 

^  In  him  the  poet  never  issues  forth  from  the  dim  ob- 
scurity of  a  cathedral  into  the  bright  sunlight  of  the  day. 
In  the  Church  he  is  in  his  element.  It  is  the  only  thing  a 
priest  may  love.  The  Church,  in  Leo's  opinion,  overmas- 
ters nature.  The  Middle  Ages  are  as  et^nal  as  et4*mity. 
Life  is  the  image  of  the  Church,  not  the  Church  that  of 
life.  The  world  for  Leo  is  built  like  a  cathedral  in  which 
we  pray,  and  this  building  is  not  a  representation  of  one 
aspect  of  life,  but  life  itself.  That  which  the  cathedral  is 
architecturally,  the  philosophical  edifice  built  up  by  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  is  spiritually.  It  is  easily  comprehensible 
how  Leo's  poems  are  not  decked  with  the  colors  of  life, 
the  brighter  and  merrier  side  of  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand. This  Pope  has  never  laughed ;  he  is  devoid  of 
either  wit  or  humor.  He  once  wrote  a  '  Scherzo  Poetioo, ' 
but  it  is  weak.  .^^Isthetic  emotions  he  never  knew.  The 
pale  face  of  a  saint  is  sweeter  to  him  than  Italian  maidens 
fair  as  spring.  His  kingdom  is  not  the  garden  of  this 
earth,  with  its  flowers  and  fruits :  his  realm  is  adorned 
with  shadows  and  skeletons.  *  Dies  irse.  Dies  irae, "  this 
voice  has  pursued  him  from  his  cradle  to  St.  Peter *s 
throne." 

Dr.  Milnz,  after  all,  does  not  carry  us  much  further 
than  pointing  out  that  the  Pope  is  more  of  a  priest  than 
of  a  man,  and  that  the  artist  is  subordinated  to  the  eccle- 
siastic. Leo  is  not  only  a  priest,  but  he  is  an  Italian 
priest.     Dr.  MUnz  says: 

*^  In  vain  does  one  search  in  Leo's  writings  for  any  men- 
tion of  English  and  German  classical  writers  and  thinkers. 
The  literary  world  his  spirit  embraces  is  the  Latin.  Of 
the  Teutonic  he  has  evidently  no  knowledge,  nor  would 
he  be  able  to  sympathize  with  it.  And  even  in  reading 
French  and  Italian  authors,  it  is  manifest  that  Peed  pe- 
ruses them  entirely  for  polemical  purposes,  and  that  he 
fails  to  extract  from  them  aesthetic  enjoyment. 

"  There  is  Roman  force  in  the  present  Pope,  but  no  trace 
of  heathen  tendencies.  The  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Ve- 
nus of  Milo  fail  to  stir  his  pulses.  Leo  XIII.  does  not 
even  feel  a  spiritual  kinship  with  the  pictures  of  Leonardo 
and  Raphael;  he  respects  in  them  the  expression  of  relig- 
ious feeling,  but  not  as  the  ideals  of  art." 

The  following  passage  is  significant  in  view  of  the  En- 
cyclical on  the  condition  of  labor,  the  salient  passages  of 
which  appear  on  another  page : 

*'  But  there  is  one  thing  that  parliaments,  delegates  of 
the  people,  and  modem  spokesmen  and  guardians  of  the 
oppressed  could  learn  from  the  Church,  and  that  is,  d(K 
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only  to  think  in  solidarity  with  the  misery  of  which  they 
are  the  defenders,  bnt  to  let  their  speech  and  style  be  in 
unison  with  the  character  of  their  clients.  The  need  for 
this  Pope  Leo  has  grasped  most  perfectly,  and  hereiQ,  no 
doubt,  lies  much  of  the  secret  of  his  success.^ 


M.   RENAN'S  CHILDREN   OF  ISRAEL. 

Readers  who  have  not  submitted  themselves  to  the  fas- 
cination of  M.  Kenan's  ''  History  of  the  Children  of  Israel" 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  M.  James  Darmesteter  for 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  it  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  for  April  Ist.  M.  Darmesteter  strikes  the  key- 
note of  the  work,  and  of  his  own  work  upon  it,  at  once, 
ivhen  he  says:  ^^  I  have  no  intuition  to  summarize  M. 
Renan's  book.  One  does  not  summarize  Herodotus.  I 
desire  only,  if  I  can,  to  bring  into  full  light  the  supreme 
originality  of  the  work,  the  thought  which  penetrates  it 
from  end  to  end,  which  constitutes  at  once  the  novelty  of 
it  and  the  force  of  its  attraction."  The  novelty  is  that 
the  interest  of  Jewish  history  has  been  centered  in  the 
work  of  the  prophets.  The  power  of  attraction  is  the 
unexpected  connection  which  declares  itself  between  the 
heart  of  the  prophet  and  the  heart  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  DIVINE  IDEA. 

It  is  upon  I  ho  intense  humanity  of  the  historic  drama 
that  M.  Renan,  and  after  him  M.  Darmesteter,  dwells. 
The  story  thrills  with  the  force  of  a  romance.  It  becomes 
under  this  new  treatment  a  mere  setting  of  "infantine  or 
divine  simplicity"  in  which  we  are  thrown,  instead  of 
the  old  Heaven-descended,  complete  and  perfect  imita- 
tion which  unaccountably  failed  to  do  its  work,  the  not 
less  marvelous  working  of  another  revelation — '*a  pro- 
gressive revelation  which  has  its  source  in  the  heart  of 
man,  which  comes  from  the  ardent  meditations  of  a  few 
seers,  which  has  been  slowly  developed,  transformed  and 
adjusted  to  the  size  of  humanity,  and  in  which  we  see  how 
the  people  of  Israel,  instead  of- being  the  chosen  of  God 
themselves,  created  God,  as  it  were,  by  the  very  sweat  of 
their  brow."  More  than  this,  the  historic  drama  answers 
to  the  immediate  human  need  of  each  of  us,  for  the  tribal 
struggle  is  our  individual  struggle.  The  national  history 
became  *'the  history  of  a  continuous  struggle  between 
God  and  Man,  in  which  at  last  God  triumphs  in  order  to 
.save.  First,  there  is  the  anarchy  of  early  days,  in  which 
a  sort  of  unconscious  identity  abounded,  the  days  of 
Rachel's  teraphim,  the  days  of  Gideon's  ephod,  the  days 
in  which  angels  visit  the  earth  and  Jehovah  dines  with 
A  braham,  the  days  in  which  every  time  had  its  blasphemy, 
and  the  world  of  gods  and  men  was  as  simply  mingled  as 
in  the  Pagan  days  of  Greece — a  time,  in  fact,  in  which 
there  was  no  law,  and  every  one  did  that  which  was  good 
in  his  own  eyes.  But  from  this  mist  of  idolatry  a  figure 
rises.  A  dim  creation  of  the  public  conscience  takes  its 
shape.  Side  by  side  with  the  gods  of  the  heathen  there 
appears  the  God  of  the  Children  of  Israel.  Worship  is 
the  progenitor  of  law.  Moses  comes  down  from  the  mount 
of  revelation  with  the  Commandments  in  his  hand.  In 
this  hour,  in  which  the  Red  Sea  was  crossed  and  the  feet 
of  the  people  touched  free  earth,  in  that  hour,  by  that 
fact,  according  to  the  deepest  Jewish  thought,  a  new  Qod 
was  conceived,  and  wnen  tradition  shows  up  Jehovah  re- 
vealing himself  to  Israel  by  the  lips  of  Moses  it  performs 
the  work  of  history.  The  Exodus  from  Egypt,  which  is 
the  first  natural  fact  in  the  life  of  Israel,  marks  also  the 
first  heart-beat  of  the  national  God." 


FROM  THE  GOD  OF  ONE  TO  THE  GOD  OF  ALL. 

But  the  distance  is  great  from  the  tribal  protector  of 
Israel's  early  conception  to  the  one  Lord  God  of  the  uni- 
verse, whose  synonym  is  justice.  The  next  stage  of  the 
history  of  Israel  shows  the  gradual  aggrandizement  of 
their  own  ideal.  Jehovah  is  at  first  the  supreme  Grod,  but 
lesser  divinities  keep  their  place  coincidently.  Little  by 
little,  with  many  struggles,  with  many  fallings  back,  faith 
is  withdrawn  from  them.  It  is  found  that  Jehovah,  if 
the  nation  will  but  trust  Him,  can  suffice.  The  concep- 
tion is  no  longer  of  a  chief  God,  but  of  one  God.  The 
people  strive  after  it  to  realize  it.  And  for  all  time  this 
phase  of  the  national  eidstence  finds  utterance  in  the 
voice  of  Elijah  praying  that  he  might  only  be  sure  of  God 
and  die.  "Now,  O  Lord,  take  away  my  life  ;  for  I  am 
not  better  than  my  fathers."  Again  God  is  made  mani- 
fest, not  in  the  whirlwind,  not  in  the  earthquake,  not  in 
the  fire,  but  after  the  fire  in  a  still  small  voice.  **  It  is 
this  *  still  small  voice '  which  henceforth  mingles  its  note 
with  the  thunders  of  Jehovah,  and  gives  to  the  work  of 
the  prophets  that  unique  account  of  anger  and  of  tender- 
ness which  ends  by  breaking  and  melting  the  stony  heart 
of  old  humanity." 

THE  PROPHETS  AND  TQEIR  FOUR  MAXIMS. 

With  Elijah,  God  becomes  the  instrument  of  morality. 
Justice  is  the  message  which  Elijah  had  to  deliver  against 
the  murderer  of  Naboth,  even  though  he  be  the  king  of 
Israel.  Justice,  again,  is  Nathan^s  message  to  David 
when  he  takes  Uriah's  wife.  The  purification  and  ideal- 
ization of  natural  life  is  the  work  of  the  early  prophets. 
Their  business  was  to  declare  that  material  success  might 
be  but  a  pagan  dream.  Israel  was  at  the  height  of  her 
prosperity  in  the  days  of  Amos,  but  he  had  to  tell  her 
that,  like  her  neighbors,  she,  too,  should  fall,  because  she 
had  "  sold  the  righteous  for  silver,  and  the  poor  for  a 
pair  of  shoes."  Observances  shall  not  save  her.  "  I  hate, 
I  despise  your  feast  days ;  though  you  offer  me  burnt 
offerings,  I  will  not  accept  them.  Take  thou  away  from 
me  the  noise  of  thy  songs,  but  let  judgment  run  down  as 
waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream."  Israel, 
stricken  for  her  sins,  seeks  truth,  but  not  knowing  where 
to  turn,  seeks  vainly  from  false  gods.  With  each  page 
the  human  tragedy  of  the  narrative  grows  more  intense. 
Israel,  under  M.  Renan's  pen,  is  nothing  less  than  the 
heart  of  man.  Every  one  may  recognize  himself.  The 
words  of  the  prophets  are  but  human  aspirations  made 
articulate.  After  the  prosperity  of  Israel  comes  decep- 
tion, and  sorrow  with  it.  Then  Hosea  had  his  message  of 
ultimate  mercy  to  declare.  "  Come,  let  us  return  unto  the 
Lord,  for  He  hath  torn  and  He  will  heal  us  ;  He  hith 
smitten  and  He  will  bind  us  up."  But  that  which  is  not 
founded  upon  justice  must  perish  ;  Jehovah  has  revealed 
justice  to  Israel ;  Israel  ought  to  realize  justice  ;  justice 
will  be  realized  one  day.  These  are  the  four  maxims  of 
the  prophets,  the  four  invincible  certitudes  which  gave 
them  their  supernatural  power.  The  action  of  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  develops  itself  into  the  working  of  these 
certitudes.  Justice  has  been  revealed ;  the  duty  of 
Israel  is  to  carry  it  into  practice.  The  later  prophets, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  unknown  prophets  of  the  cap- 
tivity, mark  the  successive  stages  of  national  aspiration, 
failure,  and  expiation.  Thus,  in  M.  Darmesteter^s  words: 
**The  disappointments  of  history  divide  the  prophetic 
drama  into  three  acts ;  the  first  is  animated  by  the 
previous  illusion  which  believes  that  it  can  construct  the 
future  directly  out  of  the  present;  the  second  is  filled 
with  necessary  distinction ;  the  third  with  restoration 
which  has  become  possible." 
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ourselves  only  the   expression  of   the  ideas  of  eternal  na- 
ture." 

THE  POWER  OF  IDEAS. 

M.  Fonill^  agrees  with  M.  Pierre  Janet  in  considering 
that  hypnotic  experiment  gives  striking  confirmation  to 
the  doctrine  known  in  France  as  the  doctrine  of  id^ea 
forces— ^that  is,  shortly,  that  every  idea  is  a  force  of 
which  the  natural  tendency  is  to  translate  itself  into  ac- 
tion. Suggest  to  a  person  in  a  cataleptic  condition  the 
idea  of  raising  his  arm,  and,  although  all  laws  of  gravity 
would  tend  to  keep  the  arm  down,  the  suggested  idea  has 
force  enough  to  translate  itself  into  an  active  opposition 
to  those  laws;  the  cataleptic  patient  will  raise  his  arm. 
Further,  in  a  cataleptic  state,  from  which  all  ideas  are 
presumably  absent,  the  suggested  idea  is  entirely  domi- 
nant; the  arm  will  therefore  be  maintained  in  its  unnat- 
ural position  so  long  as  the  suggestion  of  the  idea  is 
maintained.  Yet  we  know  that,  in  order  to  do  this,  a 
contraction  of  muscles  must  take  place,  which,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  would  certainly  be  accompanied  by 
ideas  of  pain  and  fatigue.  So  simple  an  experiment 
serves  to  illustrate  the  working  of  the  law  of  force  of 
ideas.  The  same  law,  it  is  contended,  holds  good  in  a 
state  of  normal  health.  It  is  then,  however,  from  our- 
selves that  the  suggestion  springs,  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  schools,  ** suggestion"  means  ^anti-suggestion."  Also 
in  a  state  of  normal  health  ideas  are  in  conflict.  It  is  only 
the  strongest  which  survives  and  acccomplishes  its  trans- 
lation into  action. 

THE  FORCE  OF  SUGGESTION. 

In  this  conception  of  the  law  of  ideal  force  necessarily 
tending  to  express  itself  in  action  we  get  the  first  ap- 
proach to  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  many  abnormal 
conditions  of  body  which  constituted  the  ^miracles"  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  have  been  variously  set  down  in 
modem  times  to  hysteria  and  spiritual  agency  according 
to  the  natural  cast  of  mind  of  the  observer.  M.  Fouill^ 
quotes  instances  with  a  view  to  illustration  of  this  part 
of  his  argmnent.  They  are  only  seen  in  this  relation.  The 
well-known  experiment  of  an  imaginary  blister  is  a  case 
in  point.  The  h3rpnotized  patient  is  told  that  a  blister 
having  the  shape  of  an  8  or  of  a  star  is  about  to  be  ap- 
plied. A  common  piece  of  paper  having  that  shape  is  ap- 
plied, and  all  the  symptoms  of  a  blister  are  produced  in 
the  suggested  shape.  The  force  of  the  idea  of  a  blister, 
unopposed  by  the  force  of  any  conflicting  idea,  translates 
itself  into  an  action  similar  to  the  action  of  cantharides. 
Conversely,  a  hypnotized  patient  may  be  told  that  a 
soothing  lotion  is  to  be  applied.  Instead  of  the  lotion  a 
real  blister  is  applied,  but  the  symptoms  produced  will  be 
the  symptoms  of  the  lotion,  and  not  of  the  blister.  Hun- 
ger can  in  a  similar  manner  be  postponed  for  periods 
which  have  been  known  to  extend  to  fourteen  days,  the 
idea  of  satisfied  appetite  translating  itself  in  this  case  into 
all  the  symptoms  of  repletion.  These  results  are  enough 
to  explain  quite  reasonably — if  the  law  be  accepted — the 
production  of  the  signs  of  the  passion  on  the  bodies  of 
medieval  nims  and  other  physical  phenomena. 

MATTER  THE  EXPRESSION  OF  THE  DIVINE  IDEA. 

But  M.  Fouillee  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  instances 
of  simple  suggestion  in  a  cataleptic  condition.  He  goes 
courageously  forward  on  the  more  debatable  ground  of 
telepathic  suggestion.  Not  only  can  M.  Pierre  Janet  sug- 
gest to  Mme.  B ,  by  touching  her,  the  hallucination  of 

a  bouquet  which  she  believes  herself  to  smell ;  he  can  sug- 
gest the  same  hallucination  by  touching  another  person, 
who  touches  her.    Finally,  without  any  physical  commu- 


nication at  all,  he  is  able  to  suggest  to  her  at  a  given 
hour  to  water  her  garden,  and  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
kilometers  he  is  able  to  throw  her  into  magnetic  sleep. 
M.  FouiU^e  does  not  reject  them.  He  explains  these 
phenomena  on  the  theory  of  the  force  of  the  idea,  and  be- 
lieves that  in  abnormal  conditions,  in  which  all  usual  op- 
position is  withdrawn  from  the  working  of  one  idea,  that 
idea  does  express  itself  in  abnormal  action.  Thus, 
through  many  steps,  in  which  space  forbids  us  to  follow 
him,  he  comes  to  Descartes*  conclusion,  that  to  conceive 
quite  clearly  is  necessarily  to  attcun.  ^  The  image,  the 
idea,  the  sensation  of  the  best  is  the  realization  of  ihe 
best.  Mental  and  physical  form  but  one  concrete  reality. 
There  is  no  movement  of  the  body  which  has  not  a  men- 
tal counterpart.  There  is  no  mental  fact  which  has  not 
an  organic  efflcadty."  He  draws  his  own  extremely  in- 
teresting suggestions  of  a  possible  course  of  future  devel- 
opment. The  clearest  conclusion  left  in  the  ordinary 
reeuler^s  mind  is  simply  a  scientific  restatement  of  the  old 
legend  of  creation.  Existing  matter  is  the  expression  of 
the  eternal  idea  which  we  call  Divine. 


PROTECTION   AND  AN   EIGHT   HOURS   DAY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  of  the  Bemie  des 
Deux  Mondes  for  April  1  is  the  pleading  of  the  Vicomte 
d'Avenel  alike  against  the  restriction  by  statute  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  and  against  protection.  The  article  is 
nearly  fifty  pages  long.  Evidently,  therefore,  it  cannot 
be  efficiently  reviewed  in  one,  but  certain  heads  under 
which  his  arguments  are  arranged  may  be  extracted. 

THE  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

First  of  all  he  states  his  case  as  follows,  taking  it 
roughly  to  represent  the  results  of  Free  Trade  infiuences 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  Human  beings  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes  :  those  who  work  for  their  living, 
and  those  who  live  upon  the  interest  of  already  acquired 
wealth.  The  last  class  is  sub-divided  further  into  owners 
of  land  and  owners  of  personal  property,  known  in 
France  by  the  name  of  rentiers^  or  dividend  holders,  for 
which  we  have  no  exact  English  equivalent.  The  pur- 
chasing value  of  money  has  declined  by  one-half  in  the 
course  of  this  century.  The  rentier  class,  which  is  a  very 
considerable  one  in  France,  is  to  be  assumed  to  have  suf- 
fered a  general  loss  of  50  per  cent.  The  landed  proprietor, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  not  suffered  by  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  money,  because  his  property,  being  in  land,  has 
increased  proportionately.  The  property  which  was 
worth  2,000  francs  a  year  in  1790  is  now  worth  4,000 
francs,  but  the  4,000  francs  has  only  the  purchasing  value 
of  2,000  francs.  The  landed  proprietor  stands,  therefore, 
where  his  great-grandfather  stood,  neither  poorer  nor 
richer.  There  remains  the  class  who  work  for  their  liv- 
ing. The  average  price  of  labor  has  tripled  since  1790 ; 
the  cost  of  living,  as  we  have  seen,  has  doubled  ;  there- 
fore, the  workman  of  to^ay  is  60  per  cent,  richer  than 
his  great-grandfather.  He  alone  has  profited  financially 
by  the  course  of  events.  The  statements  may  be  shortly 
tabulated  as  follows : 

Gentleman  living     Landowner.  Workman. 

on  Income.      Exactly  as  rich  in  50  per  cent,  richer  in 
50  per  cent,  poorer   1890  as  in  1790.        1890  than  in  1790. 
inl890thaninl790. 

the  SUPREBIE  INCONSISTENCY  OF  THE  NEW  PROGRAMME. 

The  class  in  which  discontent  with  this  condition  of 
things  might  be  presumably  looked  for  is  that  of  the  man 
living  upon  a  fixed  income.  The  class  in  which  it  is  found 
is  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.    It  is  the  workman,  not 
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the  gentleman,  who  complains.  He  has  found  that  his 
position  can  be  bettered,  and  he  is  desirous  of  bettering  it 
still  further.  M.  d'Avenel  has  no  objection.  He  objects 
only  to  a  reTersal  of  all  the  methods  by  which  the  actual 
advance  has  been  made.  Free  Trade  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  labor  from  state  control  have  achieved  great 
things.  Is  this  a  reason,  he  asks,  for  a  reversal  of  all  our 
policy  ?  Does  it  justify  a  demand  for  Protection  and  of 
state  interference  with  the  hours  of  labor  ?  He  has  no- 
thing to  say  against  strikes.  He  qualifies  them  as  ^  ^  the  hon- 
orable and  legitimate  means  open  to  workmen  to  employ 
when  they  desire  to  reduce  the  share  that  capital  is  tempt- 
ed to  take  for  itself  in  any  g^ven  profits."  But  he  protests 
against  the  **  supreme  inconsistency  "  of  a  double  demand 
which  is  not  only  opposed  to  all  we  have  learned,  but  is 
also  of  such  a  nature  that  one  half,  if  granted,  must  ne- 
•cessarily  invalidate  the  other  half.  "  To  increase  the 
price  of  labor,  and  consequently  to  increase  the  expenses 
of  landowners,  will  be  the  effect  of  the  eight  hours  day  ; 
but  to  increase  the  income  of  landowners  by  decreeing  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  national  products,  and  consequently 
to  increase  the  expenses  of  the  workingman,  will  be  the 
effects  of  Protection.  It  is  to  give  with  one  hand  and  to 
take  away  with  the  other." 

STATE  INTERVENTION  IN  THEOBT  AND  IN  PRACTICE. 

In  theory,  nothing  is  more  respect- worthy  than  Social- 
Ism,  by  which,  for  present  purposes,  may  be  understood 
the  intervention  of  the  State  in  favor  of  the  poor  and 
weak.  In  practice,  the  State  is  absolutely  powerless  in  all 
that  relates  to  private  affairs,  and  it  is  useless  to  say  that 
it  ought  to  interfere  if  it  cannot  interfere.  M.  d'Avenel, 
develops  his  views  at  great  length,  showing  the  effects 
alike  of  endeavors  to  satisfy  the  Christian  Socialists  by  a 
protection  of  the  elements  of  family  life  in  the  persons  of 
women  and  children,  or  the  political  Socialists  by  inter- 
fering with  the  price  of  labor.  The  actual  effect  of  limit- 
ing the  activity  of  women  and  children  is  to  render  mar- 
riage among  the  poor  almost  impossible,  and  consequently 
to  stimulate  immorality. 

THE  INCREASE  OF  WAGES. 

Whether  it  is  attempted  to  increase  wages  by  adding 
to  the  sum  paid,  or  by  lessening  the  hours  of  labor,  the 
result  comes  no  nearer  to  the  desired  object.  Here,  as  in 
the  other  cases,  the  State  may  issue  edicts — it  cannot 
regulate  the  effects  of  them.  In  1848  the  Provisional 
Government  passed  a  law  in  conformity  with  the 
demand  of  that  time,  and  fixed  the  legal  working  day  at 
a  maximum  of  twelve  hours.  The  effect  was  nil.  The 
law  remained  a  dead  letter  until  the  year  1883,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  put  it  into  practice,  and  it  was 
found  that  wages  had  increased  and  hours  of  labor 
diminished  so  much  by  natural  processes  that  the  law 
was  superannuated.  Uniformity  in  hours  of  labor  is  no 
more  possible  than  uniformity  of  payments.  The  man 
who  breaks  stones  cannot  be  paid  as  highly  as  the  man 
who  carves  them.  Natural  causes  will  take  care  of  that. 
It  follows  that  as  the  sculptor  will  earn  the  necessari?s  of 
life  sooner  than  the  stone -breaker,  he  will.  If  it  so  pleases 
him,  work  for  shorter  hours.  If  you  prevent  the  stone- 
breaker  from  going  on  after  the  sculptor  has  ceased,  you 
impose  great  hardships  on  the  stone-breaker.  It  is  only 
in  well-paid  employments  that  men  can  at  present  earn 
the  necessities  of  life  by  working  for  eight  hours  a  day. 
Is  it  the  intention  of  the  advocates  of  the  eight  hours 
movement  to  prevent  all  others  from  working  more  ?  If 
not,  their  movement  is  a  farce,  for  every  one  who 
tluH^ses  to  do  so  can  refuse  now  to  work  for  more  than 


eight  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  "All  the  iwwer  of  the 
State,  wielded  by  the  most  determined  tyrant,  wooM  be 
unable  to  reduce  them  legislatively  by  one-quarter  of  an 
hour  without  ruining  the  very  people  whom  it  is  desired 
to  enrich." 

WHAT  THE  STATE  CAN  REFUSE  TO  DO. 

If  it  is  not  possible  for  any  state  to  increase  the  receipts 
of  workmen  by  artificial  legislation,  it  is  possible  to  refuse 
to  increase  their  expenses  by  the  same  means.  Hence 
M.  d'AveneFs  arguments  against  Protection.  The  result 
of  it  will  be  to  increase  the  cost  of  food,  light,  fuel,  build- 
ing, etc.,  that  is  to  fall  upon  the  poor,  and  when  it  has 
been  clearly  realized  that,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
the  State  is  practically  powerless  to  add  one  farthing  to 
the  wages  of  the  worker,  it  may  well  be  asked  if  it  is  not 
indeed  a  crime  to  make  the  living  of  the  poor  more  cosUj 
in  order  to  add  to  the  revenue  of  the  rich  ?  The  demand 
for  an  eight  hours  day  is  the  Socialism  of  the  poor,  tbe 
demand  for  Protection  is  the  Socialism  of  the  rich.  The 
exposure  of  the  fallacy  of  the  one  doctrine  win, 
M.  d^Avenel  thinks,  remove  the  temptation  to  fall  into 
the  snare  of  the  other. 


THE    NEW    ENGLAND    TOWN. 

Hr.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson  writes  in  the  June  Harper^s 
of  "Town  and  Village  Government."  Although  the  town 
meeting  exists  to  some  extent  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  it  obtains  par  excellence  only  in  New  Enghnd. 
Efforts  are  being  made  for  the  revival  of  its  pristine  vigor 
in  several  States,  but,  as  Mr.  Nelson  says :  "  ^Vhe^eve^  the 
village  corporation  exists,  the  town,  or  township,  loses  its 
primacy.^ 

"  In  the  State  of  New  York  a  settl^nent  of  1,000  co- 1,500 
people  will  be  a  village.  In  New  England,  where  mimid- 
palities  smaller  than  cities  are  unknown,  such  a  commn- 
nity  will  be  simply  part  of  the  town.  In  the  one,  the  streets, 
bridges,  sewers  and  schools  will  be  built  and  maintained 
by  agents,  who  are  generally  political  workers;  ...  in 
the  second  these  matters  will  be  attended  to  by  the  people 
at  their  annual  meetings,*^  the  town  meeting,  whidi  Dr. 
Stubbs  declares  the  "■  unit  of  constitutional  machinery,^  and 
"  the  simplest  form  of  social  organization  ;^  which  Professor 
Bryce  characterises  as  ^the  cheapest  and  most  efficient* 
form  of  local  government.  Which,  of  the  two  systems  is 
the  most  efficient  and  admirable?  ^  In  the  first  place,  a 
significant  effect  of  the  two  systems  may  bd  found  in  the 
character  and  number  of  tiie  state  constitutions.  Hie 
constitution  of  a  State  based  on  the  town  is  likely  to  be 
more  fundamental  and  less  particular  than  that  of  a  State 
based  on  the  county.  It  is  also  true  that  the  New  England 
States  have  made  fewer  constitutional  changes  than  the 
older  Middle  and  Southern  States.  Moreover  it  has  been 
found  necessary  in  States  without  the  town  meeting 
to  insert  in  the  fundamental  law  provisions  which  have  tbe 
character  of  local  legislation.  ...  It  must  be  home 
in  mind  that  when  an  abuse  has  been  oorrected  bv  a  con- 
stitutional  provision,  it  has  become  so  general  that  the 
people  of  all  parts  of  the  State  suffer  from  it.^ 

Mr.  Nelson  examines  tho  constitutions  of  the  different 
States  at  considerable  length,  and  shows  his  deduction  to 
be  strikingly  verified.  A  second  result  of  the  village  5ys»- 
tera  is  that  finances,  being  generally  in  the  hands  of  party 
leaders  and  political  agents,  are  not  disbursed  with  nearly 
the  economy  attained  when,  as  in  the  town,  die  smallest 
property-holder  has  his  share  in  appropriating  funds  and 
criticising  their  application.  Greater  accuracy  in  book- 
keeping and  above  all,  a  cave  that  the  town  shall  not  \» 
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leaded  with  debt  are  alao  seen  in  the  government  by  the 
democratic  meeting. 

**  The  town  meeting  has  also  developed  an  intelligent, 
active-minded,  alert,  public-spirited  people.  Participation 
in  public  business  has  induced  a  patnotic  interest  in  the 
art  of  government.  .  .  .  The  New  England  to'n'nsman 
knows  how  to  transact  public  business.  .  .  .  The  well- 
conducted  town  and  the  effective  State  are  the  creations 
of  the  pure  democracy  which  exists  to-day  only  in  New 
England,  whose  people  willingly  pay  the  price  of  liberty." 


AN  ENGLISH  TORY  ON  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC. 

A  fine  old  crusted  Tory,  in  Blackwood  for  May,  de- 
livers his  soul  of  a  lengthened  diatribe  against  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  in  a  paper  entitled  *' Despotism,  Anarchy, 
and  Corruptions  in  the  United  States  of  America."  It  is 
a  curious  article,  by  a  man  so  wroth  as  to  be  occasionally 
incoherent,  but  the  object  of  the  writer  is  plain. 

Republicanism  is  his  detestation,  especially  American 
republicanism,  which,  as  practiced  in  the  United  States, 
be  tells  us,  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion  ;  there  is  no  worse 
tyranny  and  despotism  to  be  found  in  any  other  country. 
How  long  will  it  last  ?  he  asks,  and  he  answers  his  own 
•question  :  Not  long,  for  unless  a  change  of  policy  comes 
promptly  the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  United 
States  of  America  may  be  written  within  the  next  cen- 
tury. The  United  States  is  a  federation  of  oligarchies  of 
objectionable  form,  the  bosses  are  tyrants,  and  the  ma- 
jority are  slaves.  The  great  idol  of  the  country  is  self. 
It  is  customary  for  the  citizens  to  go  about  armed.  The 
papers  teem  with  murders.  Heinous  crimes,  such  as 
brought  destruction  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  inde- 
scribable outrages  upon  women  and  children,  with  every 
other  crime  of  a  like  nature,  display  the  hollowness  of 
American  civilization.  Groodness  is  not  only  not  prac- 
ticed, it  is  reckoned  hypocritical.  American  men  are 
liars,  and  American  women  form  habits  long  before  mar- 
riage which  causes  them  to  look  with  indifference  upon 
matters  involving  strict  moral  principles.  Popularity  is 
the  Moses'  rod  before  which  citizens  dance  and  caper, 
crawl  and  squirm,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  The  only 
valuable  part  of  this  intemperate  article  is  the  extract 
:given  from  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  City  Reform 
Club  of  New  York.  The  paper  reads  as  if  some  one  had 
been  studying  Mr.  E.  B.  Lanin^s  account  of  Russian 
society,  and  had  set  himself  to  draw  up  an  equally 
authentic  parallel  picture  of  society  in  the  great  Repub- 
lic of  the  West. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  NEGRO. 

It  \&  much  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things  that 
**  What  the  Southern  Negro  Is  Doing  Cor  Himself'  should 
follow  Mr.  Schurz's  article  on  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  At- 
lantic, Mr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows  tells  us  that  he  has  trav- 
eled 3,500  miles  through  nine  of  the  Southern  States,  visit- 
ing schools,  colleges  and  industrial  institutions,  inspecting 
agricultural  districts,  visiting  farms  and  cabins,  and  that 
he  saw  "every  phase  of  negro  life,  from  the  destitution  of 
the  one-room  cabin  to  the  homes  of  the  comfortable  and 
prosperous."  With  these  assurances,  apart  from  the  in- 
trinsic importance  of  the  subject,  one  feels  inclined  to  credit 
Mr.  Barrows*  assertion  that  he  is  going  to  be  interesting. 

When  the  negro  was  set  free  he  was  generally  fitted 
only  for  unskilled  labor.  The  necessity  of  taking  care  of 
himself,  and  the  opportunity  of  profit  by  increased  skill 
and  energy  have  induced  him  to  save  money,  to  hire  his 
own  small  farm,  and  finally,  in  many  instances,  to  own 


it.  The  system  by  which  the  white  landlord  possesses  a 
lien  on  the  crop  to  protect  his  rent  is  a  principal  obstacle  to 
this  evolution,  and  is  heartily  condemned  by  Mr.  Bari*ows. 
The  figures  by  which  he  proves  "  the  rent  in  some  cases 
equals  half  the  value  of  the  crop"  are,  however,  slightly 
suspicious. 

On  the  whole  the  instances  cited  by  Mr.  Barrows  go  to 
prove,  as  far  as  mere  instances  can,  that  the  Southern 
negroes  are  prospering  and  buying  their  own  homes.  It 
is  a  pity,  however,  that,  after  traveling  so  far,  Mr.  Bar- 
rows' instances  should  be  "skimpy"  and  so  desultory.  The 
facts  that  "  two  young  men  have  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  at  Tuskegee,"  even  if  their  credit  is  good  at  the 
bank,  and  that  "a  Methodist  bishop  told  me  that  in  Mont- 
gomery $24,000  were  spent  annually  on  excursions," 
&c. ,  do  not  strike  home  with  absolute  conviction  of  the 
negro's  emancipation  from  ignorance.  It  seems  from 
the  individual  cases  Mr.  Barrows  enumerates,  that  there 
is  a  growing  class  of  negroes  owning  their  own  farms, 
a  smaller  class  succeeding  as  tradesmen,  and  a  yet  smaller 
number  engaged  in  teaching  and  the  professions,  the  last 
being  chiefly  recruited  from  the  excellent  schools  at  Hamp- 
ton, Atlanta  and  Tusk^ee. 

In  answer  to  the  question  "  What  is  education  doing  for 
the  negro?"  and  its  converse,  Mr.  Barrows  says:  "Every- 
where I  found  in  colleges,  normal  institutes  and  district 
schools,  fresh,  live  interest.  In  some  sections  the  eager- 
ness of  the  colored  people  for  knowledge  amounted  to  an 
absolute  thirst . "  The  stories  of  sacrifices  made  for  the  sake 
of  '*  an  education"  are  impressive,  and  even  pathetic.  One 
of  the  most  striking  evidences  that  the  author  has  to  offer, 
of  the  growing  enlightenment  and  energy  of  the  negroes,  is 
the  existence  among  them  of  trades  unions,  building  asso- 
ciations and  benevolent  organizations.  One  gladly  falls  in 
with  Mr.  Barrows'  optimism,  and  is  only  sorry  that  the 
States  in  which  he  has  prosecuted  his  researches  could  af- 
ford so  little  statistical  information  to  strengthen  the  basis 
of  his  generalizations. 


OUR    PENSION    SYSTEM. 

"Pensions  and  Socialism,"  written  for  the  Century  by 
Professor  William  M.  Sloane,  of  the  "Sociological  group," 
is  a  scathing  denunciation  of  American  pension  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sloane  first  examinee  the  ab^ract  justice  of  pension- 
giving,  and  maintains  that  the  citizen  soldier  "  is  neither 
legally  nor  morally  right  in  demanding  a  pension  for  dis- 
ability, much  less  for  service.  .  .  .  Gratitude,  wisdom 
and  a  sense  of  merciful  compassion  prompt  us  to  a  liberal 
pension  system  on  the  ground  of  disabUity.  After  the 
close  of  the  war,  Americans  showed  themselves  more  grate- 
ful and  lavish  than  any  people  had  ever  done."  But  from 
86,000  applicants  drawing  88,500,000  annually  in  1865,  suc- 
cessive acts  had  brought  in  1890  an  army  of  500,000  pen- 
sioners, i*equiring  an  annual  appropriation  of  $100,000,000, 
and  the  maximiun  has  not  yet  been  reached.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  Mr.  Sloane  says :  "  No  land  dare  deliberately 
enter  upon  the  uncertainty  of  war  knowing  that  the  sur- 
viving soldiery  would  expect  and  demand  so  la\Tsh  a  re- 
wai*d  in  the  event  of  success,  and  that  public  opinion  would 
uphold  their  mercenary  spirit." 

Mr.  Sloane  admits  that  some  of  the  causes  of  this  enor- 
mous expansion  are  not  in  themselves  blameworthy ;  for 
instance,  the  desii*e  for  a  law  that  will  cover  undoubted 
cases  which  are  difficult  to  prove,  so  that  no  worthy  cases 
may  be  without  remedy.  "  Another  is  the  tendency  of 
men  under  the  prevailing  evolutionary  philosophy  to  trace 
the  causes  of  disease  to  remote  periods.     .     .     .    Still   a 
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third  is  a  sentiment,  one  of  the  purest  in  the  human  mind 
and  ordinarily  very  rare  in  American  life — that  of  vener- 
ation.'* But  this  veneration  idea  has  been  prostituted  until 
even  men  of  means  are  willing  to  draw  their  monthly  dole 
of  pensions  and  are  applauded. 

Grant  thought  that  $27,000,000  annually  was  not  only 
an  ample,  but  a  lavish  provision  for  those  who  had  suf- 
fered in  the  last  war,  and  a  forerunner  of  the  Arrears  Act 
of  1879,  he  denounced  as  "  needlessly  extravagant,  uncalled 
for,  as  offering  the  most  dangerous  inducement  to  fraud." 
And  now,  after  a  dozen  years,  it  is  $200,000,000,  two-fifths 
of  the  total  cost  of  national  administration ;  with  the  fur- 
ther prospect,  too,  of  a  service  pension  act  which  would 
call  for  hundreds  of  millions  more. 

"  We  are  no  longer  on  the  verge  of  socialism,  we  are  in 
it,  far  advanced  in  both  the  principle  and  practice  of  what 
was  but  a  very  few  years  ago  an  abhorrent  doctrine  to  all 
Americans.  Nothing  can  explain  our  tolerance  of  the 
present  and  prospective  pension  expenditure  but  socialism 
of  an  extreme  and  dangerous  type."  Another  evidence  of 
this  socialistic  tendency,  says  Mr.  Sloane,  is  protection ; 
"  What  masquerades  to-day  under  that  name  is  simply 
the  distribution  to  one  class  in  the  community  of  what  be- 
longs to  another. "  River  and  Harbor  bills  too,  have  grown 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  resulting  good  to  the  taxpayer. 
"■  But  the  climax  is  reached  under  a  system  approaching 
not  socialism  but  communism  in  the  pension  measures  al- 
ready operative  and  those  that  are  seriously  proposed  as 
possible." 

Mr.  Sloane  traces  what  he  deems  the  degradation  of 
the  Grand  Army  from  a  noble  association  of  two  millions 
of  soldiers  who  had  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares, 
to  a  voracious  machine,  that  requires  to  feed  it  an  amoimt 
of  spoil  equal  to  more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  great  ar- 
maments of  both  Germany  and  France  together,  which 
cause  us  to  groan  so  dismally  and  self  righteously. 

To  defeat  the  further  advance  of  pension  legislation  Mr. 
Sloane  advises  to  "agitate,  agitate,  agitate";  he  suggests 
a  taxpayers'  league,  combined  action  in  disseminating 
anti-pension  literature  and  the  united  support  of  journals. 
He  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  a  "  passionate  appeal  to  the 
hitherto  unheard-of  sane  majority  in  the  Grand  Army" ; 
and,  not  least,  he  holds  that  the  question  of  further  pen- 
sion legislation  should  be  discussed  in  the  pulpit  of  every 
minister  who  believes  that  an  American  citizen  has  duties 
to  himself  and  to  his  State. 


BOYS'  CLUBS    IN    NEW    YORK. 

In  an  unpretentious  article  on  "  Boys'  Clubs,"  Evert 
Jansen  Wendel  describes  in  Scribner's  the  progress  that 
some  of  these  very  admirable  institutions  Ijave  made  in 
New  York  City.  A  system  of  clubs  whose  gymnasia,  read- 
ing-rooms and  manual  training  work  will  eflfectually  per- 
suade the  gamin  of  the  great  cities  to  leave  the  variety 
theaters,  the  pool-room,  the  gutter  should  facilitate  the 
solution  of  many  tough  sociological  problems.  Thirteen 
years  ago,  the  ladies  of  the  Wilson  Mission  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  inviting  in  to  supper  some  boys  whose  in- 
solence and  mischief  rendered  imperative  some  heroic  rem- 
edy. The  quality  of  the  supper  and  the  tact  of  the  ladies 
caused  the  operation  to  be  repeated,  with  the  addition  of 
games,  &c. ,  and  out  of  this  small  beginning  grew  the  Boys' 
Club  of  Tompkins  Square,  where  now,  on  an  average 
night,  two  humlred  and  fifty  boys  forsake  slums  and  de- 
vious ways,  wash  themselves,  and  spend  the  evening  in 
reading,  boxing,  and  playing  games  other  than  poker  and 
pitchpenny.  "The  first  boys'  club,"  says  Mr.  Wendel, 
*'  was  btarttni  on  the  broad  principle  which  should  up^ff- 


lie  them  all,  of  hearty  welcome  for  any  boy,  whatever  hit 
condition  or  belief,  who  prefers  an  evening  of  innoeeDt 
enjoyment  in  a  place  where  he  must  show  respect  and 
courtesy  to  all  about  him,  to  the  thoughtlessness  and  hid- 
den dangers  of  an  evening  in  a  street.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence what  a  boy's  religion  is,  or  if  he  has  any!  That  is 
a  question  which  should  never  come  up  in  a  club  drawn 
from  all  classes  in  a  crowded  district,  where  all  beliefs  or 
no  beliefs  are  all  about  one." 

Classes,  too,  have  been  formed  in  singing,  writing,  book- 
keeping and  modeling.  One  especially  apt  pupil  in  the  Ust 
is  putting  by  the  good  salary  he  earns  in  an  art  museum 
to  pay  for  a  course  of  study  in  Ehirope.  Learning  to 
amuse  themselves  in  clean  ways  is  the  first  and  all-impor- 
tant step  with  boys  to  the  ability  and  inclination  to  do 
useful  work,  and  this  step  thoroughly  accomplished,  then 
are  few  who  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  results  attained 
by  reclaimed  comer  loafers  and  artful  dodgers.  Mr.  Wen- 
del claims  that  the  whole  character  of  the  community  has 
been  changed  by  the  metamorphosis  of  the  gang  of  stone- 
throwing  hoodlums  into  a  respectable  lot  of  youngsters, 
who  have  simply  turned  into  a  different  course  that  energy 
which  once  launched  volleys  of  missiles  at  the  niindows  of 
the  club  they  now  take  such  pride  in. 

Several  other  clubs  are  described  or  mentioned,  which 
vary  and  amplify  their  usefulness  with  debating  sodetiee, 
savings-banks,  classes  in  carpentering  and  typesetting, 
with  now  and  then  entertainment  of  a  kind  the  bovs  can 
appreciate.  One  of  them  on  Seventeenth  Street  boasts  of 
a  total  attendance  during  the  eight  years  since  its  founda- 
tion of  200,532  boys. 

Mr.  Wendel  speaks  feelingly  of  the  managerial  tribula- 
tions endured  in  making  such  institutions  a  success,  and 
emphasizes  the  need  of  tact  and  patience,  a  warning  that 
seems  to  be  well  justified  by  some  funny  anecdotes  he  re- 
lates of  the  boys'  mischievous  propensities.  These  ounces 
of  prevention  applied  at  an  age  when  boys  are  responave 
and  grateful,  and  most  susceptible  to  formative  influences, 
will  be  worth  far  more  than  the  proverbial  proportion  of 
cure  required  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years  later. 


SOCIETY'S   EXILES. 

By  far  the  most  important  article  in  the.-lrpna  for 
June  is  by  the  editor,  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower,  whose  paper  on 
"Society's  Exiles"  discusses  briefly  the  problem  of  the 
slums — the  problem  which  Mr.  RUs  in  his  book  "How 
the  Other  Half   Lives"   has  discussed  at  greater  length. 
As  Mr.  Riis  has  drawn  his  illustrations  from  life  in  the 
slums  of  New  York  City,  so  Mr.    Flower  has  drawn  his 
from  the  slums  of  Boston,  confining  himself,  however,  to 
what  he  calls  "the  uninvited  poor."    It  is  difficult,  says 
Mr.  Flower,  to  over-estimate  the  gravity  of  the  problem 
which  life  in  the  slums  presents,  even   when   considered 
from  a  purely  economic  point  of  view.    This  "social  cvl- 
lar"  is  an  enormous  expense  to  the  State,  a  constant  men- 
ace to  society,  and  in  time  of  social  upheavals  will  prove 
a  magazine  of  destruction.     But  the  problem  is  even  more 
difficult  ethically  considered.     Life  for  the  dwellers  in  this 
cellar  is  "one  long  and  terrible  night,"  and  the  picture  is 
appalling  when  we  see  the  fate  of  the  innocent  chiWren 
growing  up  in  such  en vii*onment.     Among  the  causes  that 
have  operated  to  produce  the  conditions  which  are  factors 
in  this  problem  are  the  following :  first,  and  most  ap|jar- 
ent,    the   immense    infiux   of    immigration;    second,  the 
glamour  of  city  life;  third,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  saloon, 
well-nigh  impregnable  by  reason  of  the  wealth  of  the  liquor 
power;    fourth,   the  wonderful  labor-saving  inventions 
which  have  augmented  the  burden  of  the  people  by  glot- 
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ting  the  market  with  labor ;  fifth,  opportunities  given  by 
the  Government  through  grants,  protective  measures,  and 
special  privileges  for  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth 
by  the  few ;  sixth,  the  power  of  the  wealthy  over  the  less 
fortunate ;  seventh,  the  fatal  fever  for  gold  which  has  in- 
fested the  social  atmosphere;  eighth,  the  cowardice  and 
lethargy  of  the  Church. 

Here  the  writer  pauses  to  say  that  the  Church  has  be- 
come to  a  gpreat  extent  subsidized  by  gold  and  that  she 
has  signally  failed  in  her  mission  of  establishing  on  earth 
an  ideal  brotherhood.  "  She  no  longer  dares  to  denounce 
the  money  changers  or  alarm  those  who  are  day  by  day 
anaesthetizing  their  own  souls  while  adding  to  ihe  misery 
of  the  world."  Men  find  comfort  in  the  soft-cushioned 
pews  of  the  church,  "  who  are  wringing  from  ten  to  thirty 
per  cent,  profit  from  their  fellow-men  in  the  wretched  ten- 
ement district,  or  refuse  to  pay  more  than  twelve  cents 
for  the  making  of  pants,  forty-five  cents  a  dozen  for  flan- 
nel shirts,  seventy-five  cents  for  knee  pants,  and  twenty- 
five  cents  a  dozen  for  neckties/*  He  admits  many  noble 
exceptions.  Other  causes  which  he  enumerates  and  back 
of  those  that  have  been  named  are  defective  education 
which  has  *^ developed  all  but  character  in  man,"  which 
has  "trained  the  brain  but  shriveled  the  soul,"  and  lastly 
land  speculation  which  has  kept  large  tracts  of  lan4  idle 
whch  might  be  covered  by  happy  homes.  To  all  of  these 
causes  he  adds  the  generad  ignorance  of  the  people  regard- 
ing the  nature,  extent  and  growing  proportion  of  misery 
and  want. 

He  then  endeavors  to  give  to  his  readers  a  conception 
of  life  in  the  slums  by  citing  cases  which  came  under  his 
own  observation  and  which  he  considers  typical.  His  de- 
scriptions are  accompanied  by  photogravure  illustrations. 
After  citing  a  score  or  more  of  cases  of  want  and  wretch- 
edness which  he  encountered  he  asks  the  customary  ques- 
tion, What  shall  we  do?  In  answer,  he  commends  the 
quiet,  unostentatious  work  of  the  missionary  and  the  vis- 
itor, through  whom  "thousands  of  persons  are  annually 
kept  from  starvation  and  crime,  "while  to  many  of  them  life 
is  given  a  new  and  higher  meaning.  Taking  into  view  the 
broad  aspect  of  this  problem  he  finds  the  habitations  of 
the  people  a  cause  most  fruitful  of  disease,  vice  and  crime. 
"  So  long  as  the  wretched,  filthy  dens  of  dirt,  vermin  and 
disease  stand  as  the  only  shelter  for  the  children  of  the 
slums,  so  long  will  moral  and  physical  contagion  flourish 
and  send  forth  their  germs,  so  long  will  crime  and  degrada- 
tion increase. "  No  permanent  or  far-reaching  reformation 
can  be  brought  about,  he  adds,  until  the  dwellings  of  the 
people  are  radically  improved.  He  then  alludes  to  two 
practical  experiments  in  the  building  of  improved  tenement 
houses.  One  of  these  is  that  recently  begun  in  Liverpool, 
where  a  block  of  improved  dwellings  was  erected  by  the 
corporation ;  the  other  the  Peabody  dwellings  in  London. 

He  suggests  that  instead  of  willing  princely  sums  to  old, 
rich  and  conservative  educational  institutions,  wealthy 
persons  should  bequeath  sums  for  the  erection  of  improved 
tenement  buildings,  as  did  George  Peabody,  whose  IS,  500,- 
000  invested  in  such  buildings  has  turned  twenty  thousand 
people  from  the  slums  toward  a  bright  future,  and  has  at 
the  same  time  nearly  doubled  itself. 

If  this  were  done,  he  predicts  that  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation would  soon  appear  in  our  cities.  Crime  would 
diminish,  life  would  rise  to  a  higher  level,  and  a  terrible 
load  would  be  lifted  from  the  heart  and  brains  of  tens  of 
thousands. 

But  after  all,  he  reminds  us,  this  is  only  a  palliative. 
So  long  as  speculation  continues  in  land  the  problem  will 
be  unsettled.  So  long  as  the  landlord  fiuds  that  his  taxes 
Tary  directly  as  the  condition  of  his  tenements,  low  if  they 


are  rickety  and  loathsome,  high  if  they  are  decent,  so  long 
will  he  make  some  bread-winners  dwell  in  foul  dens. 

Mr.  Flower's  paper  should  at  least  have  the  effect  ol 
bringing  the  public  into  more  intimate  relations  with  th« 
"submerged  class"— «  step  which  he  deems  a  necessity  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem — so  that  they  may  "  hear  the 
throbbing  of  misery's  heart." 


AMERICAN    CATHOLICITY. 

The  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Thomas  Preston  has  an  able  paper 
in  the  last  number  of  the  American  Catholic  Qtiarterly 
Renew  on  "American  Catholicity."    Mgr.  Preston  says: 

"  It  has  been  said  that  in  this  country  there  is  a  peculiar 
kind  of  Catholicity  which  is  in  advance  of  the  old  nations 
of  the  world,  which  has  taken  to  itself  the  wings  of  pro- 
gress, which  is  more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
less  hostile  to  those  who  differ  from  us  in  faith  or  morals, 
which  puts  upon  itself  a  mantle  of  expediency,  and  loses 
the  stem  attributes  of  our  unflinching  creed.  We  have 
heard  it  said,  as  a  mark  of  the  peculiarities  of  American 
Catholicity,  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  judge  between  error 
and  falsehood  as  far  as  others  are  concerned;  that  we  em- 
brace them  all,  no  matter  what  they  believe  or  profess, 
as  really  one  with  us  in  the  profession  of  a  conservative 
Christianity.  It  is  also  said  that  our  differences  are  not 
so  great  as  has  been  supposed ;  that  we  are  willing  to 
meet  all  our  fellow-citizens  on  an  open  platform  of  a  wide 
Christian  belief;  that  we  are  willing  to  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority, or  even  to  the  State,  the  education  of  our  children, 
provided  we  are  allowed  the  liberty  of  teaching  them 
privately  the  principles  of  our  faith.  It  is  also  main- 
tained that  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  especially 
in  his  temporal  principality,  may  in  this  country  be 
waived,  and  that  those  Catholics  are  more  truly  American 
in  their  sympathies  who  look  upon  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  as  a  thing  of  the  past ;  who  are  will- 
ing to  let  it  die,  and  feel  no  obligation  to  do  anything  in 
their  power  to  restore  it." 

All  this  is  abominable  in  Dr.  Preston's  eyes,  who  tells 
us  that  "the  proposition  that  every  man  is  free  to  em- 
brace and  profess  that  religion  which  by  the  light  of  his 
own  reason  he  shall  have  considered  to  be  the  true  one  is 
condemned  by  the  Catholic  Church." 

He  says  regarding  the  Pope's  temporal  power: 

"  All  Catholics  are  boimd  to  believe  that  he  is  the  su- 
preme pastor,  teacher,  and  infallible  doctor  of  the  uni- 
versal Church ;  that  in  matters  spiritual  and  moral  there 
is  no  appeal  from  his  decision.  His  temporal  principality 
is  not  an  open  question.  It  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Catholics,  and  especially  American 
Catholics,  who  are  free  at  least  to  think  and  say  what 
they  will,  can  never  agree  to  look  upon  it  as  a  question  . 
which  has  passed  out  of  our  day.  They  can  never  con- 
sent to  hold  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  has  been 
taken  from  them  by  justice,  or  that  the  principality  of 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  has  not  conduced  to  religion  and  is 
not  necessary  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  high  ofiice.  Much 
less  can  it  be  held  that  it  is  an  open  question  in  regard  to 
which  Catholics  may  differ,  or  that  the  abrogation  of  this 
principality  is  sanctioned  by  the  observance  of  ages,  or 
would  conduce  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  Church. 
We  have  heard  of  some  Catholics  saying,  that  'the  Pope 
is  much  better  off  without  his  temporal  power ;  that  at 
all  events  it  is  no  question  of  ours,  and  that  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  say  or  to  do  anything  in  regard  to  it. ' 
Such  views  are  not  Catholicity,  and  we  do  not  think 
they  are  American  Catholicity." 
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erably  during  the  la«t  ten  years,  Mr.  Walker  shows  by 
comparing  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  for  periods 
of  twenty,  thirty  and  forty  years,  that  the  population  re- 
turned by  the  census  of  1890  would  be  reasonably  correct. 

OUR  CHANOE   FOR  COMMERCIAL   SUPREMACY. 

Mr.  Ulysses  D.  Eddy  is  of  the  opinion  that  ''our  chance 
for  commercial  supremacy^'  is  pretty  good.  The  time  has 
come,  he  believes,  for  the  United  States  to  assert  its  claim 
to  first  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  strong 
interest  in  the  creation  of  a  new  navy  and  the  prompt  ap- 
proval of  Secretary  Blaine's  reciprocity  movement,  are 
signs  that  the  United  States  is  beginning  to  feel  its 
strength  as  a  commercial  power.  Reciprocity  with  the 
nearest  countries  is  only  the  b^inning  of  the  campaign 
for  the  world's  trade,  he  holds.  "  After  operating  a  while 
in  the  shelter  of  the  reciprocity  breastworks,  our  people 
may  discover  that  these  breastworks  hamper  rather  than 
help  them  in  a  further  advance.  They  will  learn  how 
much  the  enemy  fears  them,  and,  gathering  coturage,  will 
move  out  into  the  open  field  of  the  neutral  markets. 
The  struggle  there  will  be  a  severe  one,  but  it  is  difilcul^> 
to  see  how,  with  our  resources,  we  can  fail  of  ultimate 
success.'*  The  fruits  of  victory  are,  he  holds,  worth  con- 
sidering. With  the  transfer  of  commercial  supremacy 
the  country  will  be  filled  with  factories  and  there  will  be 
work  enough  for  all.  New  York,  instead  of  London,  will 
then  hold  the  world's  surplus  of  capital,  and  the  United 
States  will  become  the  world's  savings-bank  and  safe  de- 
posit. 

THE   NEW    NORTHWEST. 

Hon.  Joseph  Norton  Dolph,  United  States  Senator 
from  Oregon,  treats  of  the  New  Northwest,  historically, 
descriptively  and  prospectively.  The  motives  which  in- 
duced the  early  pioneers  to  seek  homes  on  the  Pacific  slope 
were  not,  as  it  is  generally  supposed,  wholly  the  desire 
for  gold  and  the  prospect  of  cheap  land.  The  chief  induce- 
ment was,  in  his  estimation,  the  mild  climate  and  the  rich 
soil  of  the  territory  on  the  western  coast.  Neither  is  it 
true  that  it  was  the  impetus  given  to  immigration  of  pop- 
ulation to  the  Pacific  coast  by  railroads  that  gave  the  far 
western  lands  preference  over  those  intervening.  As  com- 
pared with  the  States  of  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Washington, 
the  intermediate  States  and  territories  can  support  but  a 
very  small  population  on  accoimt  of  the  limited  supply  of 
water  and  the  large  tracts  of  barren  land.  The  staple 
product  of  the  new  Northwest  is  wheat.  Wool  growing 
is  another  great  industry  of  that  region.  The  value  of  the 
wool  product  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  for  1890 
was  estimated  at  18,000,000.  Almost  every  variety  of 
fruit  g^wn  in  the  temperate  zones  may  be  found  in 
abundance  in  these  States.  Mr.  Dolph  prophesies  that  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar  will  be  numbered  among  the 
important  industries  of  the  future  in  that  locality.  The 
forests,  especially  of  western  Oregon  and  Washington, 
are  the  most  valuable  and  extensive  of  the  Union. 
Ship-building  will  be  another  of  the  prominent  industries 
of  the  future  in  the  new  Northwest.  The  fisheries  are 
extensive  and  valuable.  The  resources  of  that  region  in 
minerals,  including  gold  and  silver,  are  practically  un- 
limited. The  yield  of  gold  and  silver  for  1890  as  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  Mint,  amounted  to 
18,000,000.  The  population  of  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho  has  increased  from  282,494  in  1880  to  743,542  in 
1890. 

Senator  Dolph  is  confident  that  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  will  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  com- 
merce of  the  coast  and  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  Northwest.    That  section  is  shown  to  be  peculiarly 


well  located  for  controlling  the  trade  and  fisheries  of 
Alaska.  The  possibilities  of  the  new  Northwest  are  held 
by  the  Oregon  Senator  to  be  unbounded. 

THE    NEW  COPYRIGHT  LAW. 

Mr.  Henry  Holt,  writing  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Forum^  deplores  the  narrowness  of  our  international 
copyright  law,  but  finds  in  it  also  much  to  praise.  The 
most  obvious  effect  of  the  new  law  will  be,  he  says,  that 
foreign  authors  will  be  paid  for  such  of  their  books  as 
are  copyrighted  here,  relieving  thereby  the  American  au- 
thor from  competition  with  pirated  foreign  books.  As  an 
indirect  result,  the  class  of  publishers  who  have  ^  preyed 
upon  the  business  weaknesses  of  American  authors  as  well 
as  upon  the  defenselessness  of  foreign  ones,  will  be  driven 
out.**  Foreign  authors  may  now  select  the  firms  whom 
they  wish  to  represent  them.  The  new  law,  he  contin- 
ues, "  will  restrict  books  to  editions  for  which  there  is  a 
sound  economic  demand,  thus  relieving  all  authorship 
from  illegitimate  competition,  and  opening  up  the  ave- 
nues to  publicity  now  closed ;  and  it  will  foster  a  return 
to  standard  literature  in  place  of  the  ^hemeral  stuff  of 
which  the  *  libraries*  have  been  principally  made  up.  This 
will  encourage  publishers  to  issue  such  literature  in  edi- 
tions justified  by  a  wider  market,  and  will  probably  make 
the  great  classics  of  all  literature  more  accessible  in  bet- 
ter forms  and  cheaper  than  now.** 

IT  WILL  INCREASE  THE  PRICE  OP  FIRST  EDITIONS. 

International  copyright  will  undoubtedly,  Mr.  Holt  ad- 
mits, increase  the  prices  of  first  editions  of  books,  but  not 
more,  he  believes,  than  people  can  afford  to  pay.  Books 
that  prove  popular  will,  he  adds,  be  subsequently  issued 
in  forms  which  the  people  at  large  will  pay  for.  "  Aver- 
aging all  sorts  of  books,'*  Mr.  Holt  says,  ^the  gain  will 
be  very  great,  for  it  is  not  so  important  to  have  the  new 
book  cheap,  even  if  that  did  not  involve  underpaying  the 
author,  as  it  is  to  have  cheap  the  book  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  time,  or  at  least  that  of  contemporary  opinion." 
Mr.  Holt  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  Ameri- 
can encyclopedia  or  hardly  any  other  American  book  of 
reference  well  revised  even  up  to  the  census  of  1880.  We 
have  been  kept  well  informed  by  the  "  book  pirates"  regard- 
ing European  faets,but  ill-informed  regarding  recent  Ame- 
rican affairs.  Our  old  reference  books  have  been  brought 
down  to  date  by  cutting  out  of  the  electrotype  pages  old 
information  and  inserting  new.  We  may  look  upon  the 
new  copyright  law  to  remedy  this  evil  in  time.  Now  that 
the  foreigners  must  be  paid,  our  works  no  longer  are 
placed  in  unfair  competition  with  theirs;  the  way  lies 
open  in  this  country  for  the  development  of  a  literature 
more  distinctly  American. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  Amencan  Review  for  Jime  is  the  least  inter- 
esting and  valuable  number  of  that  periodical  which  has 
appeared  for  many  months.  Its  one  really  important  arti- 
cle, that  by  Secretary  Tracy  upon  "  Our  New  War-Ships,'' 
is  elsewhere  summarized  as  a  "leading  article  of  the 
month."  The  Earl  of  Meath's  paper  on  "Compulsory 
Physical  Education"  is  also  noticed  in  that  department  of 
the  Re\tew. 

A  SOPHOMORIC  DEBATE. 

General  Rush  C.  Hawkins  and  Colonel  Robert  G.  Inger- 
soll  indulge  in  a  discussion  singularly  like  the  stilted  and 
artificial  debates  of  a  college  literary  society.  Under  the 
head  of  "  Brutality  and  Avarice  Triumphant,"  General 
Hawkins  contributes  some  fifteen  pages  of  the  most  de- 
spairing pessimism  about  American  public  and  private  life 
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in  this  generation  that  has  ever  been  written.  He  holds 
that  "from  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  to  the  present 
time  insatiable  greed,  practically  uncontrolled  by  law  or 
by  any  decent  show  of  regard  for  morality  or  rights  of 
property,  has  swept  over  our  laud  a  mighty  invisible 
power  for  evil.  The  self-respect  of  the  community  has 
been  impaired  or  destroyed,  and  we  have  permitted  the  un- 
scrupulous classes  to  give  us  a  reputation  throughout  the 
civilized  world  of  a  nation  of  political  tricksters  and  busi- 
ness sharps."  Whereupon  GJeneral  Hawkins  proceeds  to 
discourse  of  fraudulent  army  contracts ;  the  sale  of  worth- 
less vessel?  at  high  prices  to  the  government;  the  land 
grant  acts,  which  he  declares  were  "great  schemes  for 
plimder,  bribed  through  Congress** ;  the  Pacific  railway 
loans;  the  business  of  railway  wrecking;  Western  land 
stealing,  in  which  he  declares  that "  rich  and  poor  are  alike 
adepts";  the  "Star  Route"  frauds  of  some  years  ago;  the 
stealing  of  timber  from  public  lands;  that  peculiar  na- 
tional industry  known  as  stock -watering ;  the  formation 
of  business  associations  called  trusts ;  the  truck  store  sys- 
tem ;  sham  building,  especially  the  building  of  inflamma- 
ble hotels ;  the  unprecedented  destruction  of  game  upon 
our  continent ;  the  practical  destruction  of  many  species 
of  birds  and  fishes;  the  butchery  of  the  seals;  the  death 
of  cattle  in  the  West  from  want  of  adequate  winter  protec- 
tion; the  cruelty  practiced  in' Western  slaughtering  estab- 
lishments ;  and  finally  and  particularly  the  bad  treatment 
of  the  North  American  Indians.  General  Hawkins  sums 
up  to  the  effect  that  the  financial  successes  won  by  dis- 
honest schemes  and  cruel  practices  "  have  established  a 
national  standard,  and  now  only  one  kind  of  success  is 
acknowledged.  Morality  has  no  market  value,  high  char- 
acter is  impracticable,  and  intellectual  achievement  pays 
no  dividends." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Colonel  Ingersoll  through 
his  ten  or  eleven  pages  devoted  to  showing  that  General 
Hawkins*  points  and  propositions,  seriatim,  are  all  unfair 
and  distorted.  Colonel  Ingersoll  is  as  buoyant,  optimistic, 
eulogistic  and  panegyrical  as  General  Hawkins  is  doleful, 
denunciatory  and  hopeless.  Neither  article  deserves  a 
place  in  such  a  periodical  as  the  North  American  Review, 

LAWYER  CURTIS  INDORSES  MR.  BLAINE. 

In  a  brief  article  entitled  "The  Law  and  the  Lynchers," 
that  eminent  constitutional  lawyer,  Mr.  George  Ticknor 
Curtis,  gives  his  indorsement  to  Mr.  Blaine *s  interpretation 
of  our  national  powers  and  obligations  in  such  a  case  as 
that  of  the  New  Orleans  lynching.  The  most  interesting 
paragraph  in  his  article  is  that  in  which  he  explains  Mr. 
Webster's  treatment  in  1841  of  a  somewhat  similar  case, 
in  which  a  Canadian  was  tried  in  New  York  for  the  mur- 
der of  a  citizen.  "  The  act  of  McLeod  was  avowed  by  the 
British  Government  to  have  been  done  by  its  authority  as 
an  act  in  defense  of  Canadian  territory,  and  his  surrender 
was  demanded  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Instead  of  yielding  to  this  demand,  Mr.  Webster  informed 
the  British  government  that,  while  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  admitted  that  the  avowal  of  his  act  as 
done  by  the  authority  of  the  British  Government  would  be 
a  good  defense  on  the  trial  of  the  indictment,  yet  the 
United  States  could  not  prevent  such  atrial."  Mr.  Curtis 
declares  that  "  Mr.  Blaine  is  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
great  man  who  was  Secretary  of  State  in  1841,"  and  adds: 
"  I  have  entire  confidence  in  his  management  of  our  for- 
eign relations." 

"  A  Trip  Abroad"  is  the  somewhat  misleading  title  that 
is  given  to  a  quaint  and  colloquial,  but  interesting  chapter 
of  impressions  of  English  people  and  English  life  gleaned  by 
the  late  P.  T.  Baruum  from  his  sojourn   in  the  mother 


country.  Major- General  John  Gibbon  gives  his  riem  b 
connection  with  certain  military  controversies  about  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  Lady  Blake  has  a  chat  abcnit  New. 
foundland,  which  is  timely  and  pleasant  though  exceed- 
ingly light  and  sketchy. 

MR.  CARNEGIE  EXPLAINS  MONET. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  occupies  a  great  many  pages  with 
an  article  upon  "The  A  B  C  of  Money,"  which  is  intended 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  "  the  masses,  the  farmers  and 
the  wage  earners,"  who  "do  not  understand  the  qnestioo 
of  money,"  that  all  monetary  doctrines  except  thedoctriiie 
of  an  absolute,  universal,  single  gold  standard  are  Uim 
and  foolish.  Mr.  Carnegie  is  intensely  opposed  to  silver, 
and  seems  never  to  have  heard  of  what  is  called  the  doc- 
trine of  bimetallism.  At  least  he  manages  to  avoid  any  il- 
lusion whatever  to  it,  and  invites  his  readers  very  piuiic- 
ularly  to  infer  that  the  views  he  advocates  are  the  doctrine 
which  Secretaries  Windom  and  Manning  arrived  at  after 
careful  study  and  responsible  experience.  Of  course  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  no  thought  of  misrepresenting  the  views  of 
those  gentlemen.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  their  views 
and  those  he  elucidates  as  his  own  in  this  article,  are  dia- 
metrically opposed.  To  tell  all  that  is  worth  telling  about 
the  exi)erience  of  the  whole  world  in  the  use  of  money,  in 
a  single  article  avowedly  viiitten  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  uninstructed,  is  a  task  from  which  even  such  skiUfnl 
elucidators  of  economic  themes  as  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  or 
Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  might  shrink.  And  where  these 
trained  economic  writers  and  thinkers  could  not  hope  for 
success,  it  is  not  very  harsh  criticism  to  say  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  utterly  and  completely  fails. 

"NOTES  AND  COMMENTS." 

In  the  "Notes  and  Comments,"  George  E.  Waring,  Jr., 
criticises  Secretary  Rusk's  recent  article  on  the  fannen; 
Charles  T.  Saxon  explains  technical  changes  in  the  Kev 
York  ballot  law;  Felix  L.  Oswald  discourses  of  floods  and 
forests,  in  order  co  add  another  to  the  many  notes  of  warn- 
ing against  the  too-rapid  destruction  of  our  original  tracts 
of  wood.  Finally,  Dr.  Cyrus  Eklson  writes  about  leprosy; 
and  having  followed  the  disease  through  ancient  and  mod- 
em times,  in  all  nations,  he  reaches  the  comforting  con- 
clusion that  "  as  a  nation  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
leprosy,  and  that  conditions  do  not  exist  here  to  inflncDoe 
or  even  permit  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  not  coo- 
ceivable  that  they  will  exist  until  civilization  proves  a 
failure."  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Edson  advocates  the estahliab- 
ment  of  a  national  lazaretto  for  such  cases  as  have  devel- 
oped among  lis. 


THE   ARENA. 

The  Arena  for  June  contains  fewer  articles  of  a  practi- 
cal nature  than  usual.  A  portrait  of  the  editor,  Mr.  B. 
O.  Flower,  appears  as  the  frontispiece.  His  article  on 
"Society's  Exiles," in  this  number,  is  reviewed  in  anothw 
place. 

Julian  Hawthorne's  essay  on  "  The  New  Columbus"  is 
purely  speculative.  In  the  four  hundred  years  since  Co- 
lumbus sighted  the  Western  land,  scientists  and  philoso- 
phers have  succeeded  in  explaining  away  many  mysteri^*, 
but  the  great  mystery,  that  of  life  itself,  remains  un- 
solved. A  Columbus  is  needed  who  will  lead  the  way  into 
regions  yet  unexplored.  This  seems  to  be  the  gist  of  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  speculations. 

SPIRITUALISM ;  WHAT  IS  IT? 

Camille  Flammarion,  the  French  astronomer,  in  his 
paper  on  "The  Unknown,"  attributes  such  manifestations 
of  so-called  spiritualism  as  table-tipping  and  planclwtte 
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irritingt  to  "mysterious  forces  residing  in  human  nature; 
emanations  from  inmost  potentiality^  unknown  till  our 
day ;  the  duplication  of  our  experimental  power,  which 
gives  ability  to  think  and  act  outside  ourselves."  The  pro- 
cess of  writing  under  mediumistic  conditions  differs  from 
that  of  writing  in  the  normal  state  only  in  that  under  the 
former  conditions  the  sentences  are  produced  "auto-sug- 
gestively,"  while  in  the  normal  state  sentences  are  men- 
tally constructed,  at  least  in  part,  before  written  down. 
Although  the  words  and  sentences  written  mediumistically 
are,  as  he  holds,  self -suggested,  the  mind  is  nevertheless 
associated  therewith.  **  The  subject  treated  is  in  unison 
with  one*8  ordinary  ideas.  The  written  language  is  one's 
own.  If  one  is  deficient  in  orthography,  the  composition 
will  betray  this  fault.  Moreover,  the  mind  is  so  intimate- 
ly connected  with  what  is  written,  that  if  it  ponders 
something  else,  if  the  thoughts  are  allowed  to  wander 
from  the  immediate  subject,  then  the  hand  will  pause,  or 
trace  incoherent  signs."  These  conclusions  are  diawn  di- 
rectly from  M.  Flammarion*8  own  observations. 

THE  CHIVALRY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Julius  Chambers,  in  his  contribution  on  the  "  Chivalry 
of  the  Press,"  maintains  that  it  is  not  the  sole  mission  of 
the  daily  newspaper  to  denounce  fraud  and  expose  official 
corruption.  It  is  as  well  its  duty  to  amuse  and  instruct, 
to  uphold  public  honor  and  private  virtue.  He  regrets 
that  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  newspaper  is 
not  more  chivalrous.  "  The  public  would  appear  to  be- 
lieve," he  says,  ^'that  anjrthing  it  can  coax,  wheedle  or 
extort  from  the  newspaper  is  fair  salvage  from  the  neces- 
sary expenditures  of  life." 

The  chivalry  of  the  press  toward  the  public,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  now,  he  holds,  unquestioned,  though  it  has  not 
always  been  so.  Until  Horace  Greeley's  defeat  for  the 
Presidency  in  1872  it  was  only  lightly  held  that  newspa- 
pers owed  the  public  a  duty.  Previous  to  that  time  the 
press  was  generally  regarded  all-powerful  as  the  maker 
and  nnmaker  of  destinies.  But  this  illusion  was  at  once 
and  for  all  dispelled  when  Greeley,  \^ith  every  daily  paper 
in  the  land,  save  one,  allied  in  his  behalf,  was  defeated. 
Henceforth  the  wishes  of  the  public  came  to  receive  re- 
spectful consideration  from  the  press.  "  With  the  rise  of 
journalistic  chivalry,"  says  Mr.  Cluunbers,  "came  the 
search  for  news.  It  became  a  precious  prize.  The  special 
correspondent  and  leporter  sought  it.  Truth  was  to  be 
rescued  from  oblivion !  Facts  began  to  be  hunted  for  like 
the  ambergris  and  ivory  of  conmierce.  At  first  the  search 
resembled  the  quest  for  the  Oracle  of  the  Holy  Bottle— a 
test  as  to  the  public's  opinion  of  news.  What  kind  of  ser- 
vice did  the  public  want?  Adventure  followed,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  but  love  of  adventure  was  not  the  impelling 
motive."  Mr.  Chambers  closes  his  paper  with  an  account 
of  the  chivalric  services  of  that  knight  errant  of  journal- 
ism, J.  A.  MacGahan  of  Khiva  and  St.  Stefano  fame.  It 
was  thiough  the  war  correspondent,  MacGahan,  that 
Christian  Europe  became  acquainted  with  the  cruel  op- 
pression of  the  Bulgarians  by  the  Turks  in  1876,  and  that 
Bulgaria  was  redeemed. 

EVOLUTION  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

Professor  James  T.  Bixby,  Ph.  D.,  seeks  to  reconcile 
the  theory  of  evolution  with  Christianity.  When  both  the 
principle  and  the  belief  are  properly  comprehended  and 
interpreted,  he  maintains  there  exists  no  incompatibility 
between  them.  Evolution  is  not  a  cause  or  a  force,  he 
holds,  but  simply  a  method  and  law  of  the  occurrence  of 
things.  "Let  us  only  recognize,"  he  says,  "evolution  by 
the  Divine  spirit,  as  the  process  of  God's  working  in  the 
world,  and  we  have  then  a  theory  which  has  a  place  and 


a  function,  at  once  for  all  that  the  newest  sciences  has  to 
teach  and  the  most  venerable  faith  needs  to  retain."  If 
God  is  the  omnipotent  Being  that  reverence  conceives  Him 
to  be,  he  asserts.  His  work  should  be  too  perfect  from  the 
outset  to  call  for  supernatural  intervention. 

Mr.  James  Realf,  Jr.,  discusses  the  irrigation  problem 
of  the  Northwest.  He  shows  the  great  need  of  introducing 
extensive  artesian  irrigation,  especially  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  two  Dakotas.  As  against  the  claim  that  the 
alkaline  and  saline  properties  of  the  artesian  water  would 
poison  the  soil  he  holds  that  no  harmful  results  would  be 
likely  to  accrue  from  this  source  inside  of  five  hundred 
years.  Mr.  Realf  favors  the  construction  of  the  systems 
of  irrigation  in  that  region  by  the  central  government. 
Under  no  condition  would  he  sanction  the  ownership  of 
these  systems  by  private  companies.  Perceiving,  however, 
that  it  is  not  probable  the  government  at  Washington  will 
appropriate  monef  for  this  purpose,  he  advocates  the 
townrfiip  scheme  of  ownership.  He  cites  statistics  which 
show  that  in  nine  counties  of  California  the  value  of  prop- 
erty, as  shown  by  the  tax  lists,  increased  in  ten  years 
through  irrigaUon  from  55,939,928  to  2^4,912,991. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Sir  James  FitzJames  Stephen,  having  retired  from  the 
Bench,  seems  to  have  found  time  to  devote  himself  to  peri- 
odical literature,  and  is  allowed  the  first  place  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  to  say  his  say  on  the  resolution  con- 
demning the  opium  traffic,  which  the  House  of  Commons 
carried  by  190  to  160  votes.  Of  course  every  one  knows 
what  Sir  James  FitzJames  Stephen  would  think  of  such  a 
resolution,  and  it  must  be  admitted  in  this  particular  case 
he  has  a  stronger  hand  than  he  usually  can  boast  of  when 
running  counter  to  the  moral  principles — or  prejudices,  if 
you  will— of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  He  ridi- 
cules the  idea  that  the  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  rev- 
enue will  be  raised  by  the  English  taxpayers;  nor  can  it 
be  put  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Indians  without  making 
great  trouble.    He  says : 

"  The  notion  that  the  English  people  will  pay  a  four- 
pence  income  tax  for  the  destruction  of  opium  in  India 
is  one  of  the  most  foolish  dreams  ever  indulged  in." 

There  is  one  sentence,  and  almost  the  only  one,  that  is 
characteristic  of  Sir  James  FitzJames  Stephen  at  his  best. 
Speaking  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  Indian  opium, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  can  supply  themselves  from 
many  other  places,  he  says : 

"  To  endeavor  to  promote  sobriety  in  the  use  of  opium 
by  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  poppies  in  India  is  like 
an  attempt  to  promote  peace  in  Europe  by  prohibiting 
certain  firms  by  name  from  constructing  particular  kinds 
of  cartridges." 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OP  AMERICAN    LIFE. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Ald^,  who  has  just  made  the  tour  of  the 
United  States,  writes  pleasantly  upon  the  above  subject. 
He  is  disappointed  in  the  American  eating,  and  of  course 
disgusted  with  American  domestic  service.  Qp  the  other 
hand,  he  is  delighted  with  American  conversation,  espec- 
ially in  Boston.     He  says : 

"  Never  out  of  London  have  I  heard  such  conversation 
in  our  own  tongue,  without  any  sense  of  labor  or  self- 
consciousness,  as  I  have  listened  to  in  Boston.  In  this  re- 
spect no  other  city  in  the  United  States  can  approcu;h  it. 
New  York  has  its  conspicuous  orators,  its  wise  lawyers, 
its  charming  wits;  but  they  do  not  form  part  of  its  *so- 
ciety.*  Washington  is  political,  progressive,  fashionable; 
it  cares  nothing  for  pictures,  it  rarely  discusses  books,  it 
is  a  good  deal  self -occupied,  self -centered,  and  the  talk  is 
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as  fornication,  while  the  Douay  version  translates  it  adul- 
tery. Sir  Alfred  Stephen  ventures  to  suggest  that ponieia 
might  be  more  accurately  rendered  by  unfaithfulness. 

^  But  is  unfaithfulness  only  of  one  kind?  May  not  per- 
sistent drunkenness,  brutality  or  desertion,  with  the  utter 
violation  of  every  other  marital  or  wifely  duty,  be  as  com- 
plete a  severance  of  nuirried  life  as  adultery?" 

Sir  Alfred  Stephen  protests  against  the  doctrine  that  a 
divorced  or  divorcing  woman  has  not  equal  rights  to  re- 
marriage as  those  possessed  by  a  divorced  or  divorcing 
man.  He  thinks  that  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws  of 
the  United  States  will  be  thoroughly  reformed,  but  not  in 
the  direction  of  indissolubility. 

"But  when,  by  hopeless  desertion,  by  brutality  long 
persisted  in,  or  habitual  and  aggravated  crime,  all  the  holy 
objects  of  marriage  have  been  defeated,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  \\ill,  we  doubt  not,  in  conunon  with  those 
recently  passed  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  enable 
the  wronged  wife  or  husband,  if  so  desiring,  to  obtain  re- 
lief from  the  broken  and  desecrated  legal  bond." 

THE  OPPRESSION  IN  ARMENIA. 

Mrs.  Bishop  concludes  her  ghastly  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  Armenia  in  a  paper  which  embodies  not  only  her 
own  observations,  but  also  the  official  reports  of  Mr. 
Clifford  Lloyd  and  others,  printed  in  the  Foreign  Office 
dispatches,  which  she  says  truly  presents,  on  the  whole, 
**a  darker  picture  of  oppression  and  wrong,  and  a  heavier 
indictment  against  the  maladministration  of  Kurdistan, 
than   I  ever  heard  from  Armenian  lips." 

Speaking  of  the  Kurd,  Mrs.  Bishop  gives  the  following 
graphic  account  of  that  imlovely  master  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  Christian  Armenians: 

"  Robbery  is  as  much  his  element  as  war,  and  as  his  re- 
ligion does  not  recognize  the  appropriation  of  the  goods 
of  a  Christian  as  an  unholy  act,  he  preys  upon  the  Syrian 
and  Armenian  peasantry  with  a  clear  conscience.  To  rob 
them  by  violence  and  ^demand,  ^  month  after  month  and 
year  after  year,  till  they  have  nearly  nothing  left,  to  kill 
them  if  they  resist,  to  leave  them  for  a  while  to  retrieve 
their  fortunes — 'to  let  the  sheep's  wool  grow,*  as  their 
phrase  is — and  then  to  rob  them  again,  is  the  simple 
story  of  the  relations  between  Kurd  and  Christian." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  mass  of  the  imeducated  Arme- 
nians are  sighing  for  Russian  intervention  in  the  spring, 
while  the  more  educated  are  sufficiently  ignorant  to  think 
that  there  is  some  hope  from  England.  Mrs.  Bishop 
merely  sighs  for  the  old  panacea  of  diplomatic  pressure 
on  the  Porte,  which  is  all  moonshine,  as  she  herself  is  al- 
most inclined  to  admit.    She  says : 

"  Beyond  expressing  the  belief  that  the  creation  of  strong 
military  posts,  under  vigorous  and  capable  officers,  in  the 
disturbed  districts  would  be  a  wise  measure,  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  what  might  be  done  in 
Armenia." 

MR.   AUBERON  HERBERT'S  NEW  GOSPEL. 

If  you  want  to  be  happy  and  wealthy  and  wise,  so  runs 
Mr.  Auberon  Herbert's  new  gospel,  as  explained  in  an 
article  on  **  Bad  Air  and  Bad  Health,"  you  must  work 
with  your  windows  open  and  sleep  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  open  air.  Mr.  Herbert  has  long  preached  this  with 
almost  as  much  zeal  as  he  has  inculcated  the  blessed  doc- 
trine of  voluntary  taxation ;  and  it  has  this  in  its  favor, 
that  it  is  much  more  practical  and  practicable.  After 
drawing  a  picture  of  the  dreadful  consequences  of  breath- 
ing bad  air,  he  and  Harold  Wager  (who  is  joint  author 
of  the  article)  give  us  the  following  summary  of  tlie  piuc- 
tical  rule  of  life  according  to  the  new  gosjiel : 

^  Live  as  much  as  you  can  with  open  windows,  weai'ing 


whatever  extra  clothes  are  necessaiy.  In  this  way  you 
will  turn  the  hours  of  your  work  to  physical  profit,  in- 
stead of  to  physical  loss.  If  you  cannot  bear  an  open 
window,  even  with  an  extra  coat,  and  a  rug  over  your 
knees  when  you  are  sitting  in  a  room,  do  the  next  best 
thing,  which  is  to  throw  the  windows  wide  open — not  a 
poor  six  inches— whenever  you  leave  it,  and  thus  get  rid 
of  the  taint  of  the  many  dead  bodies  that  we  have  breathed 
out  from  ourselves,  and  that  hang  like  ghosts  about  our 
rooms.  Smuts,  as  we  confess,  may  be  bad,  but  they  are 
white  as  snow  compared  with  impure  air.  Pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  constant  exposure  to  pure  air,  both  of 
clothes  and  of  bedding.  Avoid  chill,  that  is  one  form  of 
poisoning.  Avoid  impure  air,  that  is  another  and  nmch 
more  insidious  form  of  poisoning." 

They  publish  letters  from  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  and  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  in  support  of  their  contention.  Professor 
Huxley  says: 

''  I  have  long  been  convinced  (and  to  a  great  extent  by 
personal  experience)  that  what  people  are  pleased  to  call 
'overwork,'  in  a  largQ proportion  of  cases  means  under > 
oxygenation  and  consequent  accumulation  of  waste  mat- 
ter, which  operates  as  a  poison.  The  'depression'  of  over- 
worked nervous  organizations  is  very  conunonly  the  'op- 
pression' of  some  physiological  candle-snuff  not  properly 
burnt." 

The  article  is  a  useful  one,  and  especially  to  brainwork- 
ers,  for  the  hints  that  it  gives  that  much  of  their  over- 
pressure and  nervous  irritability  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  forget  to  open  the  wipdow. 

THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr.  Churton  Collins  praises  the  new  scheme  for  the  In- 
dian Civil  Service  examinations.  Although  regretting 
that  Italian  has  been  excluded,  he  rejoices  that — 

"  Whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  new  regula- 
tions as  they  bear  on  the  study  of  history,  nothing  can 
be  more  satisfactory  than  their  provisions  for  the  study 
of  literature. 

"  At  last  the  study  of  our  national  literature,  rescued 
from  its  degrading  thraldom  to  philology,  has  again  been 
placed  on  a  proper  basis.  And  it  is  indeed  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  the  Commissioners  have  had  the  wis- 
dom and  the  courage  to  follow,  not  the  precedent  of  our 
Universities  and  established  curricula,  but  the  precedent 
of  Macaulay's  scheme." 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is : 

"  The  Commissioners  have  done  well  to  be  firm  in  insist- 
ing on  a  liberal  acquaintance  with  modem  literature,  and 
especially  of  our  own.  Had  they  gone  further — had  they 
encouraged  the  comparative  study  of  ancient  and  modem 
literature,  had  they  required  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  criticism,  had  they  encouraged  a  study  of  litera- 
ture in  close  connection  with  a  study  of  history,  by  includ- 
ing papers  on  each  of  these  subjects  in  their  examination, 
they  would  have  done  a  great  service  to  education." 

GO  TO,  LET  us  MAKE  UNTO  OURSELVES  A  NEW  MORALITY. 

Mr.  Haraerton  concludes  his  paper,  entitled  "  A  Basis  of 
Positive  Morality,"  which  is  rather  inconclusive  but  full 
of  suggestions.     He  says: 

"  My  belief  is  that  the  moralities  of  past  ages,  which 
were  really  accepted  and  acted  upon  (not  those  which 
were  professed)  were  the  changing  products  of  a  public 
opinion  unconscious  of  its  own  force,  and  that  we  our- 
selves are  living  in  a  time  when  public  opinion  is  passing 
from  the  unconscious  state  to  one  of  lucid  consciousness 
through  the  influence  of  its  intellectual  leaders.  We  ai-e 
beginning  to  know  that  we  can  make  our  own  morality^ 
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for  which,  of  course,  we  shall  have  to  take  the  natural 
consequences,  whatever  they  may  be." 

He  suggests  that  we  might  make  a  great  improvement  if 
we  were  to  recognize  two  principles — first,  that  it  is  wrong 
to  lie,  and  secondly,  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  live  simply. 
As  to  the  first,  he  points  out  that  if  it  were  imiversAlly 
respected,  it  would  get  rid  of  two  of  the  worst  forms  of 
sexual  vice. 

"  The  habit  of  truthfulness  will  be  found,  on  considering 
its  wide-reaching  effects  on  conduct,  to  insure  much, 
though  not  all,  of  sexual  morality  also ;  for  cases  of  se- 
duction are  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  false  prom- 
ises, and  there  is  no  accompaniment  of  adultery  more 
constant,  and,  as  it  seems,  more  inevitable  than  persistent 
acting  and  lying.  If,  then,  it  were  possible  to  make  men 
honest,  we  should,  vrith  very  rare  exceptions,  get  rid  of 
these  two  forms  of  sexual  error." 

As  for  the  latter,  there  is  great  force  in  his  plea  for  the 
liberty  to  live  simply.    He  says: 

"  For  an  artist  or  a  writer  the  liberty  to  live  simply  may 
mean  leisure  to  do  good  work ;  for  a  tradesman,  it  is  the 
liberty  to  be  honest ;  for  a  workwoman  it  is  permission 
to  be  chaste." 

A  LOCUST  PLAGUB  IN  ALGERIA. 

Mrs.  Courtenay  Bodley,  who  was  only  married  on  May 
12th,  has  spent  part  of  her  honeymoon  in  writing  an  ex- 
<^llent  little  paper  describing  the  first  days  of  her  married 
life,  which  were  spent  in  a  journey  through  the  locust- 
plagued  district  of  Algeria.  Mrs.  Bodley  says:  "  *The 
day  before  starting  on  our  journey  I  had  been  at  a  wed- 
ding at  which  the  Governor  was  present  to  show  his  re- 
gard for  his  English  friend,  the  bridegroom. '  An  inno- 
cent little  remark,  which  not  one  reader  in  a  thousand 
would  know  covered  the  fact  that  the  "WTiter  herself 
was  the  bride.  Mrs.  Bodley  can  write,  and  writes  well. 
Her  description  of  the  immense  clouds  of  locusts  fifty 
miles  long,  through  which  she  traveled,  is  very  vivid. 
A  fluttering  host  of  locusts  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  like  a  never-ending  swarm  of  bees  as  large 
as  humming  birds.  The  weekly  destruction  of  eggs  in  one 
commune  alone  amounted  to  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
millions.  A  caravan  from  Morocco  traveled  for  thirty- 
two  days  in  the  midst  of  locusts,  the  whole  country  being 
entirely  devastated  by  the  young  crickets,  which  eat  up 
everything  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched.  Mi-^.  Bodley 
says  that  it  will  hardly  be  credited  when  she  says  that 
far  above  the  clatter  of  the  train  was  heard  the  whirr  of 
their  countless  wings.  This  savors  of  hyperbole,  although 
it  becomes  more  credible  when  we  read  that,  the  night  be- 
fore her  travel  from  the  frontier,  the  train  coming  from 
Tunis  had  actually  been  blocked  half  an  hour  by  a  swarm. 
Judging  from  this  article  Mr.  Bodley  deserves  to  be  con- 
g^tulated  upon  his  wife.  She  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  contributors  to  our  periodical  literature. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Archdeacon  Farrar's  article  on  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's 
**May  Day,  Magdalen  Tower,"  is  full  of  praise  for  the 
artist  and  his  work.  He  concludes  by  pleading  for  its 
retention  as  a  national  possession : 

"This  fine  picture,  so  entirely  peaceful  and  unsensa- 
tional  in  its  character,  and  so  representative  of  all  that  is 
best,  most  beautiful  and  most  hopeful  in  English  life,  is 
exactly  one  of  those  which  is  too  sacred  and  precious  in 
its  beauty  and  brightness  for  individual  possession.  May 
we  venture  to  entertain  the  hope  that  sooner  or  later— 
and  soon  rather  than  later— it  may  become  the  possession 
of  the  nation,  and  be  a  center  of  attraction  in  our  National 


Gallery  side  by  side  with  the  pictures  of  Sir  Joshna  Rey- 
nolds, of  Turner  and  of  Roaetti?" 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Freeman  writes  upon  "  Ancient  Law  Endov- 
ments"  at  g^reat  length  and  with  great  painstaking,  in 
order: 

"  First,  to  assert  the  absolute  right  of  the  State  to  deal 
as  it  thinks  good  with  Church  property.  It  is  by  no  means 
needful  to  bring  in  the  confused  and  misleading  statement 
that  'Church  property  is  national  property.' 

"Secondly,  to  show  that  a  piece  of  land  is  not  proved  to 
be  'national  property*  now  by  quoting  the  charter  which 
shows  that  it  was  'national  property'  in  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century,  but  that  it  then  ceased  to  be  such." 

Mr.  Haweis  reviews  Canon  Scott  Holland's  "life  of 
Jenny  Lind."    He  says: 

"  I^Vom  first  to  last  Jenny  Lind  was  a  being  apart,  she 
was  most  truly  in  the  world  but  not  of  the  worki.  Her 
life  was  not  as  other  lives.  She  had  no  regrets,  no  sad 
retrospects,  no  bitterness  at  retirement  or  loss  of  power. 
She  used  her  unrivaled  gifts  as  long  as  she  could— but 
not  for  herself —she  was  simply  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord." 


FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  is,  with  the  exception  of  ooe 
or  two  articles  which  might  well  have  been  spared,  above 
the  average  in  interest. 

THE  CONVERSATIONS  OF  8TAMBOULOFF. 

The  most  interesting  article  from  the  political  point  of 
view,  is  Mr.  Hulme-Beaman-s  paper  on  Bulgars  and 
Serbs,  which  contains  copious  extracts  from  his  note- 
books in  which  he  jotted  down  the  conversations  of  H. 
Stambouloff  in  1890.  M.  Stambouloff  declared  that  his 
one  fixed  idea  is  the  establishment  of  a  confederation  of 
the  Balkan  States — ^a  confederation  in  which  Turkey  must 
play  an  important  part,  for  M.  Stambouloff  sees  ckarly 
that  if  the  Turks  are  not  at  Constantinople  the  Russians 
wiU.  be.  He  objects  equally  to  England  or  Germany  being 
there ;  but  not  even  his  conviction  that  the  Turks  are  nee- 
essary  will  induce  him  to  acquiesce  much  longer  in  the 
strain  of  the  present  position.  The  Bulg^arians,  he  thinks, 
can  carry  on  without  the  recognition  of  the  Powers  for 
three  or  five  years,  but  the  strain  is  great,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  they  will  declare  their  independence,  and  stop 
the  payment  of  the  Turkish  tribute.  M.  StamboulofT  it 
only  thirty-five.  He  is  a  man  with  small,  deep-set  eyes, 
which  he  half  closes  when  he  talks,  but  when  angry  tbey 
open  fully  and  blaze  like  flame. 

SIR  MORELL  MACKENZIE  ON  INFLUENZA. 

As  everybody  has  either  had  or  is  going  to  have  influ- 
enza, every  one  win  be  interested  in  Sir  Morell  Macken- 
zie's paper  on  the  popular  pestilence  of  the  hour.  The  first 
thing  that  Sir  Morell  establishes  is  that  so  far  from  influ- 
enza being  a  new  malady,  it  was  called  the  new  acquaint- 
ance in  1562,  and  there  were  ten  epidemics  of  inflm*w»  in 
the  eighteenth  century  in  this  country.  Tliere  have  been 
six  great  epidemics  and  five  smaller  ones  in  this  century. 

"  The  first  step  toward  a  right  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  influenza  is  to  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  catarrh  is 
an  inseparable  adjunct  of  the  disease.  It  is  really  an 
acute  specific  fever  running  a  definite  course  like  measles  or 
scarlatina." 

There  is  a  superficial  complexity  in  its  symptoms,  but 
under  all  its  disguises  the  disease  is  perfectly  simple.  All 
the  trouble  arises  fi-om  disordered  nervous  action.  What 
it  is  that  disorders  the  nervous  system  Sir  Mor^  saji 
nobody  knows.  Whatever  it  is,  it  seems  to  be  horoie  on 
the  air.    The  great  practical  question,  however,  is  nol 
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irhat  it  is,  or  whether  it  has  been  here  before,  but  how  to 
act  when  it  does  come.  On  this  point.  Sir  Morell's  advice 
to  the  patient  is  to  go  to  bed  aihd  trtaj  there  until  he  gets 
quite  better.  The  great  prostration  which  it  occasions 
could  be  combated  by  a  judicious  use  of  stimulants  and 
as  generous  a  diet  as  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  take. 
Keep  up  your  strength  and  ward  off  complications;  re- 
member that  the  mild  attacks  usually  have  the  worse  se- 
quels, and  beware  of  anti-pyretics,  which  reduce  the  tem- 
perature and  at  the  same  time  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
The  really  dangerous  time  does  not  come  until  after  recov- 
ery, and  extra  precautions  should  be  taken  against  catch- 
ing cold  for  some  considerable  time  after  the  disease  has 
disappeared. 

AN  ENGLISH    ACADEMY. 

There  is  a  charmingly  written  and  most  witty  sketch 
of  an  election  to  the  English  Academy,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  in  the  womb  of  time.  The  point  of  the  joke  turns 
upon  the  election  by  a  positive  majority  of  all  the  Acad- 
emicians of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  a  seat  among 
the  immortals  over  Oardiner,  the  historian,  and  Hardy, 
the  novelist.  The  sketches  of  the  various  Academicians 
are  very  cleverly  done.  The  author  makes  Cardinal  Man- 
ning nominate  Mr.  Stead  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
seat. 

THE  UlTE  ARCHBISHOP  MAOEE. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Benham  lays  a  humble  wreath,  starred 
with  many  gems  of  Magee^s  own  witty  genius,  on  the 
grave  of  that  delightful,  unselfish  and  generous  man, 
withal  a  great  prelate  and  father  in  Ood.  The  first  exam- 
ple which  he  gives  of  Dr.  Magee^s  stories  and  happy  say- 
ings was  the  story  which  he  told  against  the  Liberation 
Society,  when  he  was  quite  an  obscure  country  parson. 
Speaking  of  the  treatment  of  dissenting  ministers  by  their 
flocks  he  said : 

"  I  once  heard  of  an  ill-paid  minister  who  went  to  his 
deacon  to  solicit  an  increase  of  salary.  ^Salary  I'  said  the 
deacon,  *I  thought  you  worked  for  souls?*  *8o  I  do,'  re- 
plied the  poor  man,  *but  I  cannot  eat  souls !  and  if  I  could, 
it  would  take  a  good  many  souls  of  your  size  to  make  a 
dish!' 

Here  is  another  story,  which  also  dates  back  to  the  time 
when  he  was  in  Ireland : 

"  Some  members  of  his  congregation^^I  think  at  Ennis- 
killen,  but  am  not  sure  about  that^-came  to  him  when  he 
was  leaving  his  incumbency,  to  bid  him  farewell.  *And 
we  can  assure  you,  sir,'  they  said,  'that  we  have  profited 
80  much  by  your  ministry,  and  feel  that  it  has  done  us  so 
much  good,  that  we  have  resolved  that  after  ye've  gone 
and  left  us,  we'll  none  of  us  ever  go  to  church  any  more. '" 

The  only  other  extract  which  I  make  is  his  reply  to  one 
who  pestered  him  about  some  church  preferment : 

"•  He  prided  himself  on  doing  his  best  to  find  the  right 
men  for  himself.  One  applicant  not  only  badgered  him 
unmercifully  but  came  up  to  London,  and  caught  him  at 
the  Athenseum.  'Mr.  — ,"  said  the  Bishopi  'if  it  rained 
livings,  I  would  offer  you  an  umbrella. ' 

CHILD    LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Captain  Pembroke  Marshall  replies  to  Mr.  Waugh  on 
the  subject  of  the  relation  of  child  insurance  to  infanti- 
cide. He  is  strongly  opposed  to  Mr.  "VVaugh's  Bill  and 
is  in  favor  of  Mr.  Dewey's  reconmaendations. 

"Mr.  Dewey  reconmiended  one  policy  only  on  a  life. 
Parents  only  to  insure.  The  table  of  benefits  to  increase 
annually,  and  only  reach  the  legal  maximum  when  paid 
in  for  five  years  and  two  years  respectively.    That  un- 


registered societies  should  not  be  allowed  to  insure  chil- 
dren." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Edward  Delille  tells  the  story  of  the  life  of  Baude- 
laire. Miss  Mabel  Robinson  discusses  the  pictures  at  the 
Salon,  and  the  Champs  de  Mars.  Twenty  pages  are  given 
to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  discourse  upon  the  British  Army 
in  1891.  Oddest  of  all,  Mr.  Frank  Harris  breaks  out 
into  print  on  his  own  account  in  a  sketch  which  he  had 
much  better  have  loft  unprinted,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  somewhat  absurd  title  of  "  A  Modem  Idyll."  If  Mr. 
Harris  has  nothing  better  in  his  wallet  than  the  narrative 
of  the  growth  of  an  adulterous  passion  of  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter for  the  wife  of  one  of  his  deacons,  the  world  has  not 
lost  much  by  the  fact  that  the  editor  of  the  Fortnightly 
has  hitherto  refrained  from  any  attempt  to  make  a  name 
among  contemporary  writers. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

Mr.  Grove  begins  his  June  number  with  three  sermons 
by  three  preachers,  upon  what  he  is  good  enough  to  call 
"The  Science  of  Preaching."  Preaching  may  be  an  art, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  science.  The  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  in  his  paper,  say^  that  the  magazine-fed  preacher 
will  not  go  deep  enough  to  reach  the  hearts  of  htunanity. 
This  would  seem  to  depend  largely  upon  the  magazines 
upon  which  he  feeds,  and  whether  or  not  he  has  a  heart 
of  his  own.  In  any  case  the  magazine-fed  preacher  would, 
probably  do  more  as  a  preacher  than  a  man  who,  either 
from  choice  or  necessity,  was  unable  to  avail  himself  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  stimulus  supplied  by  the  con- 
tents of  our  best  periodicals.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  in  his 
paper,  asserts  that  what  is  needed  most  of  all  in  the  pul- 
pit is  simplicity  and  sincerity.  The  Rev.  Hugh  PVice 
Hughes  think  that  we  have  entered  upon  a  Johannlne  pe- 
riod, and  that  all  the  most  characteristic  preachers  of  our 
day  are  disciples  of  St.  John,  who  realized  that  the  essence 
of  Christianity  is  brotherliness,  and  that  we  are  to  prove 
our  love  to  God  by  our  love  to  one  another. 

Miss  Terry  concludes  her  **  Stray  Memories"  In  a  paper 
which  contains  some  charming  reminiscences  of  Charles 
Reade,  and  a  curious  digression  about  "  Hedda  Gabler  " 
She  thinks  that  the  reason  why  Ibeen  is  so  attractive  to 
actors,  and  especially  to  actresses,  is  because  Ibsen's  "silly 
women"  are  so  extraordinarily  easy  to  play. 

Lord  Brassey  reviews  the  policy  of  construction  embodied 
in  the  Naval  Defense  Act  of  1889,  but,  as  usual  with  that 
good  man's  papers,  the  pages  look  so  grimly  like  a  blue- 
book  that  the  general  reader  will  probably  give  it  a  wide 
berth. 

Mr.  Henry  James  writes  on  "Hedda  Gabler,"  which  as 
played  seems  to  him  exceedingly  vivid  and  curious. 

"  'Hedda'  is  the  portrait  of  a  nature,  the  story  of  what 
Paul  Bourget  would  call  an  Hat  (fdmey  and  of  a  state  of 
nerves  as  well  as  of  soul,  a  state  of  temper,  of  disappoint- 
ment, of  desperation.  'Hedda  Gabler'  is,  in  short,  ^he 
study  of  an  exasperated  woman ;  and  it  may  certainly 
be  declared  that  the  subject  was  not,  in  advance,  as  a 
theme  for  scenic  handling,  to  be  pronounced  proraising." 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  writes  on  the  "  Mysteries  of  Birth,"  and 
explains  in  simple  language,  with  his  usual  lucidity,  the 
laws  of  reproduction.  The  gist  of  the  paper  is  to  point  out 
how  it  is  that  the  higher  animals  have  not  the  hydra  pos- 
session of  reproducing  or  rebuilding  an  entire  animal  from 
every  fragment  of  its  body.  In  the  higher  animals,  he 
says: 

"  The  power  is  restricted  to  certain  particular  reproduc- 
tive cells — eggs  or  germs — instead  of  being  equally  distrib- 
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world  of  nature  as  well  as  of  morals,  shall  be  able,  send- 
ing their  glance  backwards  and  forwards,  to  determine 
from  the  whole  course  of  a  nation's  surroundings  what  the 
<K)urse  of  its  development  is  to  be,  and  to  indicate  in  ad- 
vance of  history  what  ways  it  must  take  to  attain  the  wel- 
fare which  Providence  has  indicated  to  it." 

Under  "  Classical  Literature  in  Translation"  Mr.  Richard 
O.  Moulton  is  plausible  in  his  advocacy  of  the  literary  side 
of  classical  study.  Under  the  ordinary  system  of  puzzling 
out  as  much  as  possible  of  an  author  in  the  original,  the 
aesthetic  and  literary  element  is  totally  absent,  and  yet  not 
one  student  in  a  hundred  has  the  time  or  aptitude  or  in- 
clination completely  to  master  the  language.  Mr.  Moul- 
ton advises  the  careful  reading  of  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  original  Greek  or  Latin,  supplemented  by  the  extensive 
use  of  translations  of  parallel  works.  He  brings  practical 
experience  of  the  great  good  to  be  derived,  from  transla- 
tions from  his  work  in  the  University  Extension  Move- 
ment. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

George  Herbert  Palmer  gives  some  loving  "  Reminis- 
cences of  Professor  Sophocles,"  the  eccentric  old  sage  who 
for  forty  years  occupied  the  chair  of  Greek  in  Harvard 
University.  There  is  a  good  sketch  of  Alexandre  Vinet 
and  Edmond  Scherer  based  on  Pressensd's  and  Gerard's  re- 
spective biographies.  S.  E.  Winbolt  tells  of  "  Rowing  at 
Oxford,"  and  Bradford  Torrey  has  some  interesting  bird 
notes  in  "A  Widow  and  Twins."  The  third  paper  on 
^Goethe's  Key  to  Faust"  deals  with  the  Second  Part.  There 
are  some  chapters  of  Stockton's  "The  House  of  Martha," 
and  Rose  Terry  Ck)oke  contributes  a  story  called  "The 
Town  Mouse  and  the  Coimtry  Mouse."  Bliss  Carman  is 
somewhat  more  intelligible  and  somewhat  less  fascinating 
than  iisual  in  "The  Last  Watch." 


POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

A  review  of  Mrs.  Plunkett's  article,  "  Our  Grandfathers 
Died  Too  Young,"  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
Jtme,  appears  under  the  head  of  Leading  Articles.  Dr. 
Andrew  D.  White  concludes  the  chapter  on  "Miracles and 
Medicine,"  begun  in  the  May  nimiber.  The  greatest  check 
to  the  development  of  medical  science  dm*ing  the  Middle 
Ages  and  down  to  recent  times  was,  as  shown  in  the  first 
part  of  Mr.  White's  article,  the  opposition  of  the  Church. 
But  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  especially  the 
theological  view  of  disease— namely,  that  it  is  the  visita- 
tion of  the  wrath  of  the  Qood  Being^has  faded  away,  and 
medical  science  has  progressed  rapidly.  Li  three  fields 
especially,  says  Mr.  White,  discoveries  have  been  made 
which  have  done  much  to  disperse  the  atmosphei^e  of  mir- 
acles. First,  the  relation  between  imagination  and  medi- 
cine is  better  understood.  Livestigations  in  hypnotism 
have  also  helped  to  weaken  faith  in  miracles.  Third,  bac- 
tr^riology,  as  developed  and  applied  by  such  men  as  Pas- 
teur, Koch  and  Billings,  "has  explained  the  origin,  and 
proposed  prevention  or  cure,  for  various  diseases  widely 
prevailing,  which  until  recently  have  been  generally  held 
to  be  *  inscrutable  providences.'"  In  simmiing  up  the  his- 
tory of  the  struggle  between  Science  and  Theology,  Mr. 
White  notes  two  important  facts:  "First,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  world  approached  the  *Age  of  Faith'  it  re- 
ceded from  ascertained  truth,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
world  has  receded  from  the  *Age  of  Faith'  it  has  ap- 
proached ascertained  truth;  secondly,  "that  in  proportion 
as  the  grasp  of  theology  upon  education  tightened,  medi- 
cine declined,  and  in  proportion  as  that  grasp  has  relaxed 
medicine  has  been  developed." 

The   practice  of  procuring  wives  by  seizure,  conunon 


among  races  of  a  low  order  of  civilization,  is  caused,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel A.  B.  Ellis  writes,  by  the  "scarcity  of 
women,  which  results  from  female  iufanticide,  which  in 
its  turn  is  due  to  the  struggle  for  existence,  necessarily 
hard  among  savage  races  who  trust  wholly  to  the  chase 
and  the  spontcmeous  f i-uits  of  the  earth  for  their  supply 
of  food."  In  the  institutions  of  marriage  in  various  coun- 
tries are  seen  to-day.  Colonel  Ellis  shows,  many  sur- 
vivals of  this  ancient  practice.  Man  being  a  creature  of 
habit  naturally  continued  the  practice  of  "  wife  seizure" 
long  after  it  ceased  to  be  a  necessity,  the  form  disinte- 
grating into  a  variety  of  formalities  as  time  progressed. 
It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  Colonel  Ellis 
shows,  that  the  violent  seizure  of  a  woman  was  made  a 
criminal  ofiPense  in  Great  Britain,  and  even  then,  "the 
operation  of  the  statute  was  limited  to  the  abduction  of 
women  possessed  of  land  and  goods."  In  spite  of  the  law, 
the  custom  lingered  in  Ireland  down  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century. 


THE   ANDOVER    REVIEW. 

The  Andover  Review  for  June  is  exceedingly  live  in 
parts.  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie's  scholarly  essay  on  "  The 
Significance  of  Modem  Criticism"  is  brought  within  the 
range  of  the  general  reader  by  a  clear  statement  In  the 
closing  paragraph  of  the  services  rendered  by  modem  lit- 
erary critics:  Goethe,  Hildebrand,  Saint-Beuve,  Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle,  Arnold,  Emerson  and  Lowell.  "Mod- 
em criticism,"  he  writes,  "has  given  us  a  new  conception 
of  literature.  Studying  comprehensively  the  vast  ma- 
terial which  has  come  to  its  hand,  discerning  clearly  the 
law  of  growth  behind  all  art,  and  the  interdependence 
and  unity  of  all  human  development,  it  has  given 
us  an  interpretation  of  literatiire  which  is  nothing 
less  than  another  chapter  in  the  revelation  of  life. 
This  is  its  real  contribution  to  civilization;  this  is  the 
achievement  which  stamps  it  as  creative  work.  The  epic 
described  adequately  and  nobly  the  stir  of  an  objective 
age ;  the  drama  represented  the  relations  of  men  to  the 
powers  above  them,  and  to  the  organized  social  and 
moral  forces  about  them ;  criticism,  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  writers,  disclose  the  law  and  the  fact  of  art  and 
life  as  these  final  realities  are  revealed  through  literature." 

Mr.  Nobuta  Kishimoto's  paper  on  "  The  Present  Relig- 
ious Crisis  in  Japan"  contains  the  startling  revelation 
that  the  total  nimiber  of  converts  to  Christianity  each 
year  in  Japan  is  decreasing  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  larger 
numbers  of  missionaries  are  being  sent  to  that  country. 
The  causes  of  this  retrogression  he  attributes  to  engross- 
ing political  affairs  in  Japan ;  to  the  anti-foreign  spirit 
aroused  through  the  delay  of  the  treaty  revision ;  to  the 
growing  efforts  on  the  part  of  Buddhists  to  spre£id  their 
religion,  and  to  the  general  doubt  among  the  common 
people  as  to  whether  Christianity  is  worthy  and  substan- 
tial enough  to  be  adopted.  The  disagreement  among 
the  churches  themselves  as  to  what  are  essential  doctrines 
to  be  taught,  is  given  as  still  another  hindrance  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  Japan.  The  emergency  de- 
mands, Mr.  Kishimoto  says,  that  missionaries  sent  into 
this  field  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  comparative 
religion  and  should  be  familiar  with  the  general  history 
and  modem  tendency  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  Their 
aim  should  be  to  Christianize,  rather  than  to  foreignize, 
Japan — adapt  Christianity  to  Japan,  in  other  words. 

Professor  William  Jewett  Tucker,  in  discussing  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie's  contribution  on  the  "Gospel  of 
Wealth,"  states  admirably  that  gentleman's  theory,  as  fi>l- 
lows:    "The  present  economic  system,  which  is  estab- 
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lished  in  individualism  and  worked  through  competition, 
is  on  the  whole  the  beet  attainable  system.  The  million- 
aire is  the  necessary  product  of  that  system ;  wealth  in- 
evitably falls  under  it  into  the  hands  of  the  few.  This, 
too,  is  best,  for  the  millionaire  is  the  natural  trustee  of 
the  poor;  and  he  can  in  various  ways  administer  wealth 
for  the  community  better  than  the  community  can  ad- 
minister it  for  itself.  The  sole  question  then  is,  how 
shall  the  rich  man  fulfill  his  trusteeship?  Not  by  return- 
ing his  fortune,  beyond  a  competence  to  his  family.  Not 
by  devising  his  money  by  will.  But  by  distributing  his 
fortune,  during  his  lifetime,  according  to  his  judgment 
of  the  public  need." 

His  criticism  upon  Mr.  Carnegie's  scheme  is  that  "to 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  organized  and  made  the  ruling 
method  of  adjusting  wealth  to  society,  it  becomes  a  vast 
system  of  patronage,  than  which  nothing  can  in  the  final 
issue  create  a  more  hopeless  social  condition.  And  fur- 
ther, that  the  assumption  upon  which  it  rests,  that  wealth 
is  the  inevitable  possession  of  the  few,  and  is  best  admin- 
istered by  them  for  the  many,  begs  the  whole  question  of 
economic  justice  now  before  society,  and  relegates  it  to 
the  field  of  charity.  But  charity  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  modem  world.  The  question  centers  in  the 
distribution  rather  than  in  the  redistribution  of  wealth." 

In  commenting  upon  the  recent  election  of  Dr.  Brooks 
as  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  the  Andover 
Review  says  editorially,  that  it  is  not  a  triumph  of  one 
party  over  another,  but  the  recognition  of  the  incoming 
type  of  leadership  in  the  man  of  the  great  Christian  per- 
sonality. "  It  is  negatively  a  rebuke  of  littleness,  narrow- 
ness, management,  in  all  high  places." 

The  trial  of  Dr.  Briggs  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  is  regarded  by  the  editors  as  an  in- 
consistent and  a  useless  procedure.  If  carried  to  the 
conclusion  of  heresy  it  can  only  result  in  schism.  The 
question  at  issue  has  to  do,  it  is  held,  only  with  matters 
of  history,  and  the  attempt  to  arrest  earnest,  reverent 
and  loyal  Christian  scholars  in  their  investigations  by  ec- 
clesiastical violence  is  nothing  short  of  supreme  folly. 


THE    EDUCATIONAL    REVIEW. 

Among  the  less  solid  articles  in  the  Educational  Review 
is  an  interesting  paper  written  from  Leipzig  by  Mattoou 
M.  Curtis  on  "  The  Present  Condition  of  German  Universi- 
ties." The  fear,  expressed  by  Bismarck  and  re-echoed  by 
the  Kaiser,  of  the  growth  of  a  "  learned  proletariat,"  "  can- 
didates for  hunger,"  has  led  to  a  slight  but  appreciable 
diminution  in  the  attendance  at  the  twenty-Uiree  universi- 
ties, the  figures  having  fallen  from  29,317  students  in  1899 
to  28,711  this  year.  It  is  curious  that  this  falling  off  has 
occurred,  as  Mr.  Curtis'  tables  show,  in  the  faculty  of 
philosophy,  which  embraces  everything  out*^ide  of  theol- 
ogy, law  and  mediciDe  ;  although  the  teaching  force  in  the 
neglected  faculty  has  increased.  In  the  table  showing  the 
distribution  of  hours  per  week,  we  are  at  once  struck  by 
the  proportion  at  Berlin  of  145  hours  of  Roman  law  to  22 
hours  of  political  economy.  Indeed  Mr.  Curtis  says 
"  with  the  possible  exception  of  Tubingen,  there  is  no  Ger- 
man university  that  can  lie  compare<l  to  Columbia,  or  even 
to  Yale  or  Harvard,  in  resixvt  to  the  instruction  offered 
in  political  science."  Medicine  is  the  leading  faculty,  claim- 
ing 8,776  students  in  the  various  univei-sities.  However, 
three-fourths  of  the  American  students  are  registere*! 
under  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  Geography  has  deserv- 
edly become  an  independent  department.  In  regard  to  the 
economy  possible  for  a  student  at  a  German  university, 
Mr.  Curtis  is  skei»tical  of  any  advantage  to  be  had  over 


America.  He  asserts  that  the  graded  degrees  of  the  Ger- 
man universities  count  for  infinitely  more  than  the  care- 
lessly bestowed  American  parchments. 

Mary  Putnam  Jacobi  opens  the  magazine  with  a  kamed 
dissertation  on  the  ^  Applications  of  Psychology  in  Educa- 
tion." She  very  felicitously  uses  a  simple  system  of  dia- 
grams to  symbolize  the  various  formulas  that  ocrur, 
which  makes  her  essay  very  much  more  readable  for  the 
general  public  than  otherwise  it  would  be.  She  decides 
among  other  things,  that  ^  the  fundamental  fallacy  to 
which  educational  effort  is  liable,  is  that  of  ini«ti»inng  the 
presentation  of  a  verbal  statement  for  the  effective  gener- 
ation of  an  idea." 

Ray  Green  Huling  is  rather  prolix  in  "  The  American 
High  School,"  and  the  result  of  J.  Clark  Murray's  bearr 
work  in  "The  Education  of  the  Will"  is  not  more  than 
suggestive. 


NEW    ENGLANDER    AND    YALE    REVIEW. 

Hon.  Joseph  Sheldon's  paper  on  ^Canadian  Reciprodty 
within  the  Union,"  in  the  June  nimober  of  the  Sew  In- 
lander and  Y'ale  Review^  receives  extensive  notice  eht- 
where. 

Hon.  Anthony  Q.  Keasley  discusses  the  intemmtioDal 
complications  which  arose  -in  August,  1890,  over  the  kill- 
ing, on  board  an  American  vessel,  of  Qen.  J.  M.  Bar- 
rundia,  a  political  refugee  from  Guatamala,  by  Guata- 
malan  officers  who  had  been  provided  with  a  letter  from 
the  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  directing  the  delivery  of  the  passenger.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  their  action  the  Minister  was  recalled  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  captain  of  the  war  ship  relkved 
from  duty  and  both  censured.  After  examining  into  the 
various  details  of  the  "Barrundia  Affair,"  Mr.  Keasley 
concludes  "  that  the  honor  of  the  government,  and  the 
interests  of  American  commerce  in  the  future,  demanded 
the  action  taken  by  the  State  and  Navy  Departments,  and 
required  that  their  unpleasant  duties  should  not  be  done 
in  a  comer,  but  submitted  to  the  sober  judgment  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  of  all  nations  with  whom  we 
are  to  deal." 

LABOR  AND  LABOR    AGITATORS. 

Linton  Satterthwait  takes  practically  the  same  view  of 
the  '•  labor  questions"  as  did  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  in  his 
article  on  "Trade-unionism  and  Utopia,**  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Forum.  He  holds  that  the  real  issue  is 
not  one  between  labor  and  capital,  but  is  one  between 
"idleness  and  the  labor  on  which  it  would  subsist"  Tho 
sufferings  of  laborers  is  to  the  greatest  extent  due,  be 
holds,  not  to  the  action  of  capitalists,  but  to  the  conduct 
.of  labor  organizers  and  labor  agitators.  These  labor 
leaders  should,  he  urges,  be  placed  on  the  defensive  and 
forced  to  justify  the  means  they  use. 

The  principal  fact  to  be  noted  in  M.  Ichihara**  essay, 
on  '^The  Feudal  System  of  Japan,**  is  that  it  was  throagfa 
the  foreign  intercourse  established  by  the  arrival  of  Com- 
modore Perry  in  Japan  that  the  destruction  of  feudalism 
in  that  country  was  completed. 

china's  progress. 

Mr.  Edwin  E.  Aiken  of  Pekin,  China,  relates  some  of 
his  "First  Impressions  of  China.*'  The  facts,  given  inci- 
dentally, which  he  obtained  later,  are,  however,  of  great- 
er importance  to  the  reader.  The  most  progressiTe  man 
in  China  to-day,  Mr.  Aiken  says,  is  the  Viceroy.  To  him, 
probably,  more  than  to  any  one  else  in  that  country,  is 
it  due  that  the  edicts  of  the  Emperor  giving  protection  in 
accordance  with  treaty  stipulations  to  Catholic  and  Pn^ 
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«Btaot  tnlsBioiiaries  and  converts,  have  been  so  generally 
enforced  throughout  the  empire.  To  him  also  must  be 
ascribed  a  great  part  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  ideas 
and  methods  in  China.  Some  idea  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  heathen  China  during  the  last  few 
years,  may  be  had  from  the  following  facts  given  by  Mr. 
Aiken:  "Within  the  last  half-centm'y  she  has  placed 
along  her  coasts  a  system  of  light-houses,  said  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world,  secured  a  fleet  of  foreign-built  war  ves- 
sels, some  of  them  costing  as  much  as  a  million  of  dollars 
each ;  established  military  and  naval  schools  and  arsenals, 
and  equipped  troops  with  foreign  rifles ;  developed  her 
foreign  trade  to  a  volume  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars,  including  imports  and  exports ; 
extended  the  telegraph  through  almost  all  of  the  eight- 
een provinces;  built  several  short  lines  of  railroad;  un- 
dertaken a  number  of  mining  enterprises  with  the  aid  of 
foreign  machinery ;  opened  schools  for  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish and  other  foreign  languages;  sent  Ministers  represent- 
ing the  Chinese  Government  to  various  leading  capitals  of 
the  West,  and  consented  to  receive  the  envoys  of  the  vari- 
ous foreign  powers." 


THE   MAGAZINE    OF    AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

The  Magazine  of  American  History  for  June  contains  as 
a  frontispiece  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  portrait  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  by  Sir  A.  More.  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb, 
the  editor,  brings  to  light  some  detailed  information  re- 
garding the  growth  of  railroads  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  stated,  on  authority,  that  the  mileage  in  the  United 
States  is  six  times  that  of  any  other  coimtry  in  the  world 
and  that  there  are  but  five  other  countries  that  have  even 
a  tenth  as  much  railway.  Mr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  fur- 
nishes a  chapter  of  Southern  history  on  the  "  Slave  Insur- 
rection in  Virginia,  1831,"  commonly  knoiAOi  as  "Nat Tur- 
ner's Insurrection."  Mr.  Weeks  inclines  toward  the  view 
that  "  Old  Nat"  was  a  religious  fanatic  whose  object  in  in- 
citing the  negroes  to  murder  was  to  free  them  from  their 
white  masters  and  not,  as  it  has  often  been  held,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  money  with  which  to  make  his  own 
escape.  Dr.  Oscar  Brown  writes  of  the  distinguished  Ger- 
mans, who  as  a  result  of  political  disturbances  in  their 
home  country,  came  to  the  United  States  and  who  later 
became  identified  with  American  affairs.  Mettemich's 
persecutions  sent  to  us  Francis  Lieber,  the  historian;  Carl 
Beck,  the  philologist,  and  Charles  FoUen,  the  author. 
Among  the  Oerman  exiles  who  sought  our  shores  at  the 
close  of  the  revolution  of  1848  and  who  afterward  achieved 
prominence  here  in  various  ways  were  ex -Senator  Carl 
Schiirz,  Frederick  Knapp,  author,  Franz  and  George 
Schneider,  juridical  writers,  and  Herman  Roster,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Chicago  Staats  Zeitung. 


THE    CENTURY. 

Though  the  Century  for  June  presents  nothing  of  espe- 
cial and  startling  interest,  it  is  a  good  all-around  number 
with  several  carefully  written  and  worthy  papers.  Not- 
able particularly  is  Professor  Sloane's  on  '*  Pensions  and 
Socialism,"  reviewed  at  length  among  the  Leading  Arti- 
cles. 

UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  IN  ENGLAND. 

Eleanor  Field  describes  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  in 
**  Women  at  an  English  University."  Woman's  opportu- 
nity for  higher  education  in  England  dates  from  1848, 
when  Professor  Maurice  and  Charles  Kingsley  obtained  a 
Royal  charter  for  Queen ^s  College,  London.  Cambridge 
first  admitted  girls  to  its  local  examinations  in  1867,  which 


year  is  also  signalized  by  the  creatioii  of  the  North  of  Eng- 
land Council,  which  was  to  provide  lectures  for  women  by 
University  men  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  England.  A  few 
years  after.  Professor  Sedgwick,  one  of  the  Cambridge 
lecturers,  opened  a  house  for  women  students,  which 
evolved  into  Newnham  College.  The  one  hundred  and  forty 
students  now  in  residence  there  are  of  an  average  age  of 
twenty  to  twenty-two.  Eighteen  is  the  required  age  for 
entrance  and  all  students  must  reside  at  college  or  with 
their  parents  unless  they  have  arrived  at  the  discreet  age 
of  thirty.  Chaperons  are  a  formality  attendant  on  boat- 
ing and  riding  parties,  and  there  are  some  other  necessary 
evils  to  which  college  boys  are  not  heirs.  The  schedule  of 
the  day  shows  that  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  to  work. 
Chapel  at  8,  attended  by  a  "majority  of  the  students,''  is 
followed  by  breakfast,  ending  at  9  "  with  a  grand  rush 
made  by  the  late-comers"  (shade  of  Dickens  in  America !) . 
From  9  A.M.  to  12.30  p.m.,  from  8.30  to  6.80  p.m.  and  from  8 
to  10.30  P.M.  are  work  hours,  though  the  amount  of  it  con- 
sumed in  actual  work  is  optional,  the  average  time  de- 
voted to  reading  being  six  hours.  From  12.80  to  8.80  p.  M. 
the  tennis  and  fives  courts  are  the  attractions  with  most. 
Of  course  there  is  a  Browning  Society  and  Musical  Society, 
and  all  the  students  are  included  in  the  Debating  Society 
and  Political  Club.  The  yearly  intercollegiate  debate  be- 
tween Newnham  and  Girton,  the  sister  college,  must  be 
interesting.  Since  18bl  the  women  compete  at  the  Uni- 
versity examinations  on  the  same  terms  with*  the  men, 
except  that  the  degree  is  not  conferred  on  the  former. 

A  half-dozen  women  are  mentioned  who  have  taken  high 
rank  in  the  University ;  ending  of  course  with  the  wonder- 
ful Miss  Philippa  Fawcett,  who  was  from  Newnham. 

Miss  Field  sees  the  most  significant  usefulness  of  her  af- 
ma  mater  in  the  world-wide  distribution  of  trained  teach- 
ers and  the  workers  she  sends  to  "the  fields  of  medicine, 
of  art  and  literature."  As  to  the  objection  of  ill-health 
produced  by  too  much  work  for  the  feminine  constitution. 
Miss  Field  flatly  denies  it,  and  she  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  statistical  note  that  Catherine  Baldwin  appends. 

In  the  June  installment  of  Talleyrand  memoirs,  the 
Prince  defends  himself  against  M.  Savary  and  others  with 
profuse  argiunents  that  culminate  in  the  naively  convinc- 
ing query,  "  What  interest  would  I  have  in  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  I" 

"Colonel  William  Byrd  of  Westover,  Virginia,"  by 
Constance  Cary  Harrison,  describes  one  of  the  finest  of 
old  Virginia  homes  and  its  noble  gentlemen  and  graceful 
dames,  some  of  whom  look  at  us  from  the  pages  of  the  Cen- 
tury, We  might  imagine  ourselves  in  a  descriptive  chap- 
ter of  "The  Virginians." 

The  second  part  of  the  journal  of  George  Mifflin  DaUas, 
published  under  the  title,  "  At  the  Court  of  the  Czar,"  con- 
tinues the  charming  description  of  diplomatic  life  at  St. 
Petersburg.  An  exceedingly  attractive  portrait  of  Mr. 
Dallas  is  the  frontispiece  of  the  magazine. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  describes  the  "play"  and 
Joseph  Pennell  the  "  work"  in  "  Play  and  Work  in  the  Alps. " 
There  are  most  thrilling  illustrations  of  some  phases  of 
the  "work."  Mr.  Stockton  gives  a  half-dozen  chapters  of 
"The  Squirrel  Inn,"  in  which  Mr  Tippengray,  interested 
in  the  conservation  of  literature,  translates  the  Pickwick 
Papers  into  Greek. 

California  topics  are  rather  more  interesting  than  usual 
in  Charles  B.  Gillespie's  journal,  describing  "A  Miner's 
Sunday  in  Coloma."  Gen.  Sherman's  last  speech  on  "Tho 
Old  Army"  is  printed,  with  a  picture  of  the  bust  by  St. 
Gaudens.     Eugene  Bradford   and   Florence  Watts  Sued- 
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eker  contribute  short  stories.  Under  *' Topics  of  the 
Times,"  several  "Modem  Cheap  Money  Panaceas"  are 
editorially  discussed  and  exposed ;  and  the  ^  Judicial  Ck>n- 
trol  of  Contested  Election  Cases"  is  advocated  from  the 
standptnut  of  English  historical  examples. 


HARPER'S    MAGAZINE. 

The  literary  feature  of  the  month  in  Harper^ s  is  the  first 
installment  of  a  novel  by  G^eorge  du  Maurier,  which  he 
calls  "Peter  Ibbetson."  So  far  the  story  is  an  intensely 
subjective  boyhood  narrative,  purporting  to  be  written  in 
after  Ufe.  The  handsome  youngster  whose  childish  im- 
pressions and  fancies  Mr.  Du  Maurier  repeats  to  us  goes 
to  France  with  his  parents,  at  the  age  of  five,  and  after 
we  have  followed  him  through  seven  years,  an  abnormally 
early  catastrophe  kills  off  his  father  with  a  safety -lamp 
invention,  his  mother  in  childbirth,  and  nearly  the  whole 
circle  of  his  friends  with  the  cholera,  all  in  two  columns. 
The  story  is  not  without  a  quaint  grace  and  beauty  and 
leaves  an  impression  that  there  are  possibilities  ahead .  The 
iUustrations  by  the  author  are  in  Du  Maurier's  own  un- 
changeable style. 

Mr.  Theodore  Child  continuen  his  South  American  trav- 
els in  "Up  the  Parana."  Embarking  at  La  Boca,  near 
Buenos  Ayres,  he  steams  up  the  Parana  into  the  Paraguay 
for  a  distance  of  1, 115  miles,  to  Asuncion.  Commerce  and 
industry  on  the  great  river  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Ital- 
ians and  Spaniards.  As  to  the  natives,  the  specimens  we 
are  introduced  to  seem  to  be  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
deficiency  in  that  virtue  which  is  commonly  esteemed  next 
to  godliness.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  river — the  edge  of 
an  almost  unexplored  wilderness — the  industry  is  orange- 
raising.  The  oranges  are  sent  down  on  the  steamer  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  change  in  value  from  one  Paraguayan 
dollar  per  thousand  at  Asuncion  to  two  cents  apiece  at 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant  exploits  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
and  the  writings  of  the  Monk  Gildas  to  give  us  a  most  en- 
tertaining picture  of  "  London — After  the  Romans,"  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  when  it  was  a  city  of  thirty-five 
thousand  inhabitants  surroimded  by  marshes  and  impene- 
trable forests. 

In  the  "Editor's  Easy  Chair,"  Mr.  Curtis  has  an  earnest 
word  for  the  reform  of  burial  services.  He  says :  "  The 
Burial  Reform  Association  contemplates  mainly  econom- 
ical relief.  It  aims  to  prevent  the  foolish  expense  of  funer- 
als by  the  example  of  those  to  whom  such  expense  would 
be  unimportant.  But  the  scope  of  the  movement  extends 
much  farther.  It  includes  the  true  Christian  conception 
and  treatment  of  the  most  solemn  fact  of  human  life,  which 
is  its  end.  ...  It  is  because  our  funeral  customs,  from 
the  shroud  of  crape  upon  the  living  to  the  lavish  expense 
upon  the  funeral  pageant  and  the  broken  shaft  in  the  grave- 
yard, are  unchristian,  that  they  need  to  be  reformed." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Col.  Dodge  continues  his  papers  on  "  Some  American 
Riders, "  and  describes  this  month  the  methods  of  the  United 
States  cavalryman  and  the  Canadian  mounted  police. 
There  are  three  inimitable  full-page  illustrations  by  Fred- 
eric Remington.  Louis  Frechette  contributes  an  histor- 
ical and  descriptive  article  on  "  The  Royal  Chateaux  of 
the  Loire,"  which  is  well  worth  reading.  An  impressive 
little  sermon  is  preached  by  Anna  Brackett,  with  the  text 
"  K'lrry  is  the  devil"  (Arabian  proverb) ,  in  "  The  Technique 
of  Rebt." 

In  way  of  fiction,  Sarah  Orme  Jewett  has  a  short  story, 


and  a  good  one,  called  "  The  Failure  of  David  Berry.* 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock  ends  up  her  story,  **lii  the 
*  Stranger  People*s'  Country,"  very  sorrowfully,  and 
Thomas  Hardy's  "  Wessex  Folk"  are  as  delidonsly  simpfe 
and  life-like  as  ever.  "  The  Warwickshire  Avon"  flows  oa 
from  Mr.  Couch's  pen,  enriched  by  Mr.  Parson's  iUustra- 
tions of  the  peaceful  English  scenes.  Elizabeth  Stoddard 
has  a  charming  poem  called  "  No  Answer." 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  June  Scribner^s  continues  the  subject  of  ocean 
steamships,  in  "Safety  on  the  Atlantic,"  by  H.  R.  Ride- 
ing.  The  two  chief  sources  of  danger  to  the  "grej- 
hounds"  seem  to  be  fog  and  ice,  the  presence  of  which 
always  renders  a  passage  extremely  dubioua,  in  spite  of 
all  precautions,  furthered  by  steam  syr^is,  signal  gvns 
and  fog  bells.  In  thick  weather  the  bergs  are  sometiines 
detected  by  the  lowered  temperature  of  the  water,  and 
sometimes  by  the  reverberation  of  the  fog  signals,  bat  re- 
main a  constant  source  of  anxiety,  the  more  so  that  tbej 
are  capricious  in  their  jrearly  movements,  rendering  km 
reliable  the  monthly  maps  prepared  by  the  Hydrognqihic 
OfRce  in  Washington.  That  the  increased  size  and  ^eed 
of  the  ships  tend  to  diminish  the  danger  of  the  passage, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  very  fact  of  the  shorter  time 
spent  on  the  ocean  and  the  greater  facility  of  mano^avring 
go  to  make  this  true— though  it  is  hard  to  repress  a  shudder 
at  Mr.  Rideing's  explanation  that,  when  a  collision  does 
occur,  the  impetus  of  the  faster  ships  ^'enaUes  them  to 
cut  the  obstructing  vessel  in  two,  with  comparatively  lit- 
tle injury  to  themselves." 

The  increased  number  of  water-tight  bulkheads,  the  sub- 
stitution of  rail-and-netting  for  solid  bulwarks,  the  intro- 
duction of  twin  screws,  the  greater  strength  of  the  pro- 
peller shaft  and  various  minor  ingenious  contrivances  have 
so  minimized  the  danger  of  sinking  or  being  disabled  from 
ordinary  causes  that  Mr.  Rideing  says  of  the  transatlantic 
steamers,  "  a  man  is  less  likely  to  meet  with  accidents  on 
board  one  of  them  than  he  would  be  in  walking  the  streets 
of  a  crowded  city."  While  this  paper  is  breezy  and  read- 
able, it  is  far  from  being  exhaustive;  we  do  not  find  a 
word  concerning  life-boats  and  their  appliances,  nor  is  the 
danger  from  fire  discussed  The  latter,  it  is  true,  is  in- 
considerable with  vessels  that  load  no  cargoes. 

In  the  "Great  Streets  of  the  World"  series  we  find  this 
month  Francisque  Saroey  describing  the  boulevards  of 
Paris,  in  a  chanuing  article,  enlivened  with  a  fund  of 
anecdote  and  gossip.  Under  the  successive  headings,  "The 
Boulevardier,"  "The  Caf^  and  the  Restaurants,"  "The 
Shops  of  the  Boulevards"  and  "The  Theaters,"  appears  a 
vivid  picture  of  that  wonderful  strip  of  theearth^s  surface 
between  the  Madeleine  and  the  BastUe,  within  which 
everything  is  "  Parisian"  and  outside  of  which  is  "the  un- 
known, the  barbaric,  the  *  Provinces,'"  within  whifdi  the 
Parisian  truly  lives,  outside  of  which  he  may  exist.  The 
article  is  French  to  the  backbone— if  it  had  one.  The  illus- 
trations of  Jeanniot  are  attractive. 

Andrew  Lang  contributes  an  essay  an  Molifere,  whksh 
gives  the  gist  of  about  all  that  is  known  oonceming  the 
life  of  the  French  Kiakespeare.  Mr.  Lang  is  competent 
and  discriminating  in  rejecting  apocryphal  traditJons  of 
Poquelin.  He  prudently  represses'  certain  prurient  ten- 
dencies to  draw  a  comparison  between  Shakespeare  and 
Moli^re,  as  to  their  respective  titles  to  fame.  There  is  an 
almost  repulsive  portrait  of  the  former,  which  is  the  front- 
ispiece of  the  magazine. 

Mr.  John  C.  Rapes,  in  "The  War  as  We  See  It  Now,* 
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exercises  his  "  hindsight'*  in  pointing  out  the  important  er- 
rors in  the  numagement  of  the  war  on  eitiier  side. 

OTHSR  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  chapter  of  photography  in  "  Some  Photographs 
of  Luminous  Objects/*  by  Wallace  Goold  Levison.  The 
rather  bizarre  story,  "An  Alabama  Courtship,"  by  F.  J. 
Btimson,  is  concluded.  Bliss  Perry  contributes  two  pretty 
*' German  Sketches,"  but  the  best  of  the  short  stories  is 
Maria  Blunt^s  "  Parson  Joye's  Justice. "  There  are  two  or 
three  fbue  lines  in  Louise  Imogen  Guiney's  poem,  ^Ver- 
gniaud  in  the  Tumbril,''  and  more  than  two  or  three  lines 
that  are  not  fine  at  all. 


THE    CHAUTAUQUAN. 

The  Chatauquan  seems  to  hold  up  its  end  as  an  educa- 
tional and  "family''  magazine,  reasonably  well;  the  range 
of  its  thirty  contributed  articles  in  addition  to  the  consid- 
erable editorial  department  is  appalling. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw  writes  on  "  Hungary  ^s  Prog^ress  and 
Position."  After  relating  how  the  Hungarians  passed 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turk  to  a  dubious  liberty  under 
Austria,  Mr.  Shaw  tells  of  the  efforts  of  the  patriot  Kos- 
suth, and  the  final  emancipation  after  Sadowa  in  1868. 
The  Hungarian  language  replaced  the  German  in  the 
schools,  and  the  government  of  the  country  is  "  in  the  hands 
of  a  responsible  ministry,  subject  to  the  national  parlia- 
ment that  sits  at  Budapest." 

"  Since  1868,  Hungary  has  developed  and  prospered  re- 
markably. The  capital,  Budapest,  has  been  made  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  entire  world.'*  With  im- 
proved railroad  systems  and  farm  methods,  "compulsory 
education,  a  wonderfully  active  press,  and  many  especial 
incentives  to  progress,  Hungary  is  entering  upon  a  period 
of  great  gjrowth  and  prosperity." 

"The  cloud  that  overshadows  Hungary  is  Russia."  The 
former  is  the  "real  soul  and  center  of  the  anti-Russian 
league  that  sleeplessly  watches  the  frontier."  The  Hunga- 
rians hope  for  "  a  great  Danubian  confederated  power  with 
Budapest  as  the  capital,  with  Roumania,  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia as  members  of  the  federal  state.  Hungary  is  essen- 
tially of  the  East.  Its  great  rivers  flow  in  that  direction. 
Its  people  are  wonderfuUy  well  fitted  to  mediate  between 
Occident  and  Orient." 

In  the  "Woman's  Council  Table"  the  most  noticeable 
article  is  Clare  De  Graffenried's  "Women  in  the  London 
County  Council."  She  has  been  present  at  the  sessions  of 
the  Council,  which  "is  really  an  elective  committee  of  the 
enfranchised  from  the  fifty -eight  districts  composing  the 
county  (of  London),  with  power  to  add  to  their  number 
by  designating  aldermen."  Miss  De  Graffenried  finds  the 
men  of  the  Council  so  interesting  that  three-fourths  of  her 
paper  passes  before  we  hear  of  the  two  women  councilors, 
one  of  whom  is  an  alderman  member.  Their  title  to  sit 
in  this  august  assembly  has  been  bitterly  disputed,  and 
a  third  lady  was  displaced,  but  Miss  Cobden  and  Miss  Cons 
still  debate  side  by  side  with  eminent  public  men. 

"  *  Our  country  is  now  open  to  foreigners,  *  said  the  gov- 
ernor of  Nagasaki,  in  1857,  'and  we  shall  be  glad  of  what- 
ever you  may  bring  us  with  the  exception  of  two  things- 
opium  and  Christianity,'  "  quotes  Dr.  W.  C.  Kitchin  in 
" Christianity  as  a  Factor  in  Japanese  Politics."  Since 
the  first  mission  of  Francis  Xavier  in  Japan,  three  hundred 
and  forty  years  ago,  the  Christian  religion  has  been  hated 
and  feared  there.  Vigorous  Western  protests  against  the 
more  or  less  unmerited  persecution  of  native  Christians 
persuaded  the  Japanese  government  in  1873,  to  order,  as 
a  matter  of  expediency,  the  edict  against  the  despised  re- 
ligion to  be  removed  from  the  public  notice-boards.    Many 


leading  statesmen  still  opp>osed  it,  notably  Mr.  Fukuzawa, 
editor  of  "the  ablest  paper  in  Japan,"  who  argued  that  a 
foreign  religion  "  would  sap  the  patriotism  of  the  Japan- 
ese, create  an  imdue  fondness  for  foreign  manners  and 
customs,"  and  engender  a  political  opposition  that  might 
overthrow  the  sovereignty  of  Ji^Mm.  This  gentleman, 
however,  gyrated  completely  within  three  years,  carrying 
the  public  opinion  generally  with  him,  and  so  strong  was 
the  reaction  that  it  now  seems  to  be  "  the  thing""  to  belong 
to  the  Christian  Church.  So  much  so,  that  Dr.  Kitchin 
very  truly  says :  "  A  people  like  the  Japanese,  accepting 
the  foreign  creed  in  profession  but  retaining  pagan  hearts 
and  minds,  may  injure  Christianity  by  developing  in  it 
forms  so  palpably  corrupt  as  to  check  its  advance  through 
Asia." 

H.  R.  Chamberlain's  "  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Other  Po- 
litical Parties"  is  a  good  statement  of  the  principles  in- 
volved. Robert  W.  Prentiss  writes  on  "  The  Latest  Phases 
of  Electricity,"  and  F.  M.  Gessner  on  "American  Glass 
Workers."  Mr.  Freeman  does  not  strike  out  very  boldly 
in  the  month's  chapters  on  "The  Intellectual  Development 
of  the  English  People."  "What  Contracts  a  Married 
Woman  May  Make"  is  by  Lelia  Robinson  Sawtelle,  and 
Thomas  D.  Seymour  writes  on  Dr.  Schliemann  and  his 
work. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

Among  several  entertaining  and  useful  articles  in  the 
June  Cosmopolitan y  perhaps  the  most  timely  is  one  upon 
the  municipality  of  Dresden.  Frederick  Paul  Hill  is  en- 
tirely eulogistic  in  "A  Modem  Municipality."  Dresden 
elects  by  popular  vote  a  college  of  seventy-two  deputies, 
who  choose  the  Stadtrath  of  thirty  persons,  some  of  them 
life  members,  and  the  Ober-bCirgermeister  is  elected  by 
both  branches  acting  together.  These  representatives 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  government  in  forty-four 
committees,  each  of  which  publishes  an  annual  reix>rt  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  citizens.  These  reports  for  1888 
form  the  basis  of  the  article  before  us.  Of  course  their 
system  is  intensely  paternal  and  bureaucratic.  A  man 
may  not  marry  without  royal  consent  until  he  is  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  nor  without  his  parents'  consent  until 
he  is  twenty-five.  "  Every  stranger,  every  change  of  dom- 
icile is  kno^RTi  to  the  police.  They  have  oversight  of  the 
observance  of  Sunday,  school  attendance  of  children  (edu- 
cation being  compulsory),  examination  of  all  public  and 
private  schools,  music  halls,  dance  halls,  ball»,  public 
pleasures,  weddings,  christenings,  burials,  or  other  such 
occasions;  the  inspection  of  drug  shops,  apothecaries,  vege- 
table venders'  shops,  vaccination  affairs,  midwives,"  &c. 

The  system  of  Fotmdations,  by  which  the  city  becomes 
the  custodian  of  certain  trust  sums,  varying  from  eleven 
dollars  to  half  a  million  in  value,  is  interesting.  "  There 
are  trust  funds  for  charitable  and  educational  purposes 
belonging  to  Dresden, to  the  amount  of  five  million  dollars." 
This  is  in  addition  to  a  municipal  fortune  of  ^,227,000. 

The  schools  and  savings-banks  are  described  and  ad- 
mired. Dresden  has  owned  its  own  gas  works  for  sixty 
years,  and  in  1888  they  produced  a  clear  gain  of  1187,000. 

"The  Needs  of  the  Farmer,"  by  Abner  L.  Frazer,  is 
rambling  and  commonplace.  The  writer,  a  farmer  him- 
self, lays  stress  on  the  advantages  of  truck  and  fruit  crops, 
and  especially  of  good  creameries,  over  the  cultivation  of 
large  grain  farms. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  an  interesting  description  of  "The  Royal  Ar- 
senal at  Woolwich,"  by  Charles  S.  Pelham-Clinton. 
"A   Remarkable   Artist,"  whom  Mary   D.    Wellcome 
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tif ying  himae'if  so  thoroughly  with  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
religion. 

Helen  A.  Clark  contributes  a  paper  on  "  Musical  Sjrm- 
bolism  in  Browning.^  She  truly  says  that  Browning  had 
no  appreciation  of  the  sentimental  and  emotional  side  of 
music.  She  asserts  that  there  is  an  ^  essential  differeuce*^ 
between  poetry  and  music,  and  applauds  the  great  poet'i^ 
difTerentiation  of  poetical  rhythm  from  musical  rhythm. 
It  is  conceivable  that  lofty  poetry  should  lack  musical 
rhythm,  but  that  ** music  and  poetry  each  occupies  (ied) 
distinct  and  individual  realms  into  which  the  other  should 
not  enter,"  is  inconceivable  to  us. 

"The  Idea  of  God  in  *The  Sun»"  is  explained  by  Dr. 
Daniel  O.  Brinton,  and  William  O.  Kingsland  tells  of  an 
**  Unknown  Poem  of  Mrs.  Browning's,"  called  "  Marathon," 
written  at  the  age  of  eleven. 


perfect  specimens  of  their  class.  The  magazine  gives 
particular  and  official  attention  to  matters  that  concern 
the  iruild  of  photographers,  and  it  also  devotes  fully  half 
of  its  space  each  month  to  complete  lists  of  new  books 
with  brief  yet  pointed  and  adequate  review  notices.  It 
is  a  very  attractive  periodical. 


LEND  A  HAND. 

Lend  A  Hand^  an  eighty-paged  magazine,  edited  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  publishes  from  month  to  month 
an  interesting  record  of  reforms  in  the  social  order.  Its 
pages  are  not  given  to  the  discussion  of  theory  and  ab- 
stract principle  so  much  as  to  the  presentation  of  plans 
and  projects  that  have  proved  practicable  and  successful. 
It  has  a  long  list  of  distinguished  contributors — contribu- 
tors who,  it  is  announced,  write  only  when  they  have  some- 
thing to  say,  for  the  usual  inducements  are  not  offered. 
There  are  regular  reports  of  the  Law  and  Order  League, 
the  Ramabai  Association,  Lend-A-Hand  Clubs,  &c.  The 
number  for  June  is  almost  exclusively  the  work  of  Mr. 
Hale.  It  contains  among  other  things  some  of  his  crisp  and 
original  comments  on  the  subject  of  Emigration,  a  chap- 
ter or  two  of  his  serial  story,  "Home  Again,"  a  life  of 
Dr.  Armitage,  the  g^reat  friend  of  the  blind,  and  reports 
from  various  Associations.  The  only  contributed  paper 
is  "That  State  of  Life"  by  Arthur  Chubbuck. 


THE  REGISTER  OF  CURRENT  HISTORY. 

The  Quarterly  Register  of  Current  History ^  published 
at  Detroit  by  the  Evening  News  Association,  is  a  period- 
ical that  was  primarily  designed  for  distribution  to  the 
subscribers  of  a  popular  Western  daily.  Its  value,  how- 
ever, is  such  as  to  warrant  a  general  circulation,  and  it 
now  enters  the  field  as  a  candidate  for  the  favor  of  the 
whole  country.  Two  numbers  have  appeared,  and  its 
quality  fully  justifies  its  pretensions.  The  May  number 
begins  with  a  record  of  international  affairs,  devoting 
some  fifteen  pages  to  such  questions  as  the  Bering  Sea 
dispute,  reciprocity  with  Spain  and  Brazil,  the  }>artition 
of  Africa,  &c.  Then  follow  departments  devoted  to  a 
record  of  affairs  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in 
America.  There  is  a  record  of  progress  in  science,  letters, 
art,  music,  the  drama,  archaeology  and  religion.  A  very 
full  and  careful  necrology  is  presented,  and  there  are 
other  features  which  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  periodi- 
cal. It  is  eminently  a  publication  to  be  filed  and  kept 
permanently  for  reference. 


THE  PHOTO-AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  Photo-American  Review^  published  by  Mr.  Harry 
C.  Jones,  New  York,  is  a  new  monthly  which  attained 
its  second  number  with  the  month  of  June  and  which  is 
devoted  especially  to  the  reproduction  by  "process"  work 
of  fine  photography.    Its  illustrations  are  marvelously 


A  GROUP  OF  ENGLISH  MAGAZINES. 

The  Gentlemen'' s  Magazine  starts  with  a  bright  and 
spirited  story,  by  Miss  Werner,  of  life  on  an  African  river, 
entitled  "  Madame  La  Commandante."  It  reads  as  if  it 
were  founded  on  fact,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
some  one,  at  least,  of  the  characters  was  recognized. 
There  are  two  papers  dealing  with  London;  one,  Mr. 
Oraham's,  on  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  another,  which  is  of 
more  general  interest,  by  W.  C.  Sydney,  describing  Lon- 
don before  the  Great  Fire.  It  is  an  article  which  should 
be  read  by  every  liessimist  who  is  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  these  days  are  better  than  those  in  which  our 
forefathers  lived.  Mr.  Arthur  Reade  describes  Ackworth 
in  an  article  under  the  title  of  "John  Bright ^s  School." 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  in  his  pages  on  plays,  criticises  Miss 
Robins'  Hedda  Gabler  rather  adversely.  He  admits  that 
she  is  an  actress  of  very  remarkable  ability,  and  that  she 
has  raised  her  reputation  by  her  impersonation  of  Hedda, 
but  he  maintains  that  Miss  Robins'  Hedda  is  not  Ibsen^s 
Hedda,  and  that  although  she  has  given  London  a  very 
remarkable  and  very  powerful  and  very  picturesque  piece 
of  acting,  she  has  not  given  us  the  real  Hedda  which  Ibsen 
conceived.  There  is  an  interesting  sketch  on  a  very  little 
known  region  in  a  paper,  "  Before  Emancipation  in  the 
Dutch  West  Indies."  The  article  on  "Stellar  Evolution" 
is  more  scientific  tlian  popular. 

In  Longman'' s  Magazine^  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  gossips 
pleasantly  concerning  the  suggested  School  of  Fiction, 
which  he  proposes  should  be  made  the  ground  of  Mr. 
Walter  Besant's  new  novel.  There  is  an  article  by  Can- 
nock Brand,  discussing  the  origin  of  the  cuckoo's  disagree- 
able habit  of  boarding  out  its  eggs  for  other  birds  to  hatch. 
He  tliinks  that  the  cuckoo  is  a  bird  which  experiences  such 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  food,  that  it  has  to 
impose  the  trouble  of  feeding  its  offspring  upon  other 
birds  whoso  habits  are  simpler,  and  whose  appetites  are 
not  so  voracious. 

In  Good  Words  there  is  an  excellent  paper  describing 
the  Glasgow  Foundry  Boys,  and  the  efforts  that  are  made 
to  bring  some  light  and  civilization  into  the  lives  of  Glas- 
gow children.  Archdeacon  Farrar  begins  his  series  of 
papers  on  "  What  Art  Teaches."  There  is  a  somewhat 
disappointing  article  on  "  The  Girlhood  of  the  German  Em- 
press," while  Mr.  Macewen  briefly  but  succinctly  sketches 
the  characteristics  of  " The  Eastern  Church  in  Greece." 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  has  two  papers  in  the  magazines 
this  month — one,  entitled  "  The  Seekers  for  the  Sun,"  in 
Good  TT'ords,  a  parable  which  has  a  far-away  resem- 
blance to  Olive  Schreiner's  Dreams,  and  a  sermon  in  the 
Sunday  Magazine^  on  the  "Restoration  of  Life's  Work." 

In  the  Sunday  Magazine^  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buckland  de- 
scribes the  alleys  and  streets  of  London  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  children  to  whom  they  serve,  in  many  cases, 
as  the  only  playground  they  have.  There  is  also  a  timely 
paper  on  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  the  centenary  of 
whose  death  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  this  month. 
Alexander  Lapiont  deals  with  the  Christian  Thought  in 
Robert  Browning's  Poetry. 
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FRENCH  REVIEWS. 


her  marriage  to  H.  Adam,  and  who  hu  Icmg  htai  knom 
aa  a  literary  womaji.  Bhe  has  edited  the  Rerut  with  hrfl- 
liant  auccoB  tor  the  past  twelve  jears.  Far  man  upoi 
to  talent  trom  whatever  source  than  Ita  oU-eEUblidHd 
rival,  the  NbuvelU  Rtwt  has  beeD  the  medium  throng 
which  many  iww  wHteri  have  found  their  pDl^  tmd 
become  famous.  Thia  may  be  said  to  have  beeu  Dotablf 
the  cose  with  Pierre  Loti,  who  hoe  just  been  elected  to 
the  French  Academy  against  the  competition  of  Zola. 
Paul  Bourget  and  Paul  Marguerite  are  other  weD-kDonn 
names  which  first  became  distingulahed  throngfa  the  pa^ 
ot  tha  NoMtxUe.  It  woH  in  thia  publicadon  that  the  cini- 
ouB  nolea  ot  European  society  by  Count  Paul  Tasili  finl 
tq^ieared.  The  Lettera  on  F<H-e^  Politica  ("  Letlna  mr 
la  Politique  ErtftTeure")  ooDtHbtited  by  the  editor,  Ma- 
dame Adam  herself,  are  one  of  the  most  brilliant  featmtc 
of  the  fiemw.  The  bright  and  witty  widow  of  Baialir 
Adam  is  not  only  a  power  in  literary  circles,  but  also  ■ 
great  influence  in  society  and  qneen  of  a  salon  wbidi  if 
perbape  without  a  real  rival  to-day  in  Pari*.  Our  por- 
trait of  Madame  Adam  is  taken  from  an  etching  icbill 
does  not  do  Justice  at  all  to  the  original. 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 
The  first  bUtorical  place  in  the  two  Hay  nmnbert  if 
given  to  a  continuation  of  M.  Talne's  "  Reconatnictim  of 
France  in  1800."  It  Is  evident  that  the  reconstruction  of 
modem  France  cannot  be  written  without  aUotUng  ■ 
large  share  to  the  position  of  the  Church,  and  these  two 
numbeiB  are  entirely  devrAed  to  eccleaiutlcal  history. 
We  get  first  of  all  a  vivid  presentation  of  the  attitude  aDil 
policy  of  Napoleon  towards  the  iuatniment  of  a  rtate  n- 
liglon,  which  was 


The  two  leading  reviews  of  France,  the  Rtvw  lUt  Dtvx 
Mondet  and  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  are  both  fortnightly  pub- 
lications, appearing  on  the  Ist  and  16th  days  of  the 
month.  The  Reme  dt»  Deux  JUondes  was  founded  In 
1831  bys  Franco-Bwita  man  of  letters,  H.  Francois  Buloi. 
It  occupies  perhaps  the  most  commanding  positJon  of  any 
European  periodical.  Among  the  first  contributois  to  its 
pages  were  Qeorge  Sand,  I^martiue,  the  historian  llich- 
elet,  Edmund  About,  Octave  Feuillet,  and  many  other 
names  that  stand  high  in  French  literature.  Among  con- 
temporary contributors  to  it  are  Henri  Gr^ville,  the  Duo 
de  Broglie,  "Gyp,"  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Hector  Ma- 
lot,  FMne,  Millet,  M.  F.  Brunetitre  and  others.  This 
stajicb  old  review  is  regarded  as  more  or  less  officially 
the  organ  of  the  French  Academy,  and  is  claaical  and 
conservative  in  tone  as  opposed  to  the  naturalistic  and 
modem  schools  of  French  thought  and  literature.  It  is 
edited  by  Charles  Buloi,  who  is  a  grandson  of  the  founder 
and  first  editor.  It  is  sustained  financially  by  its  large 
sales  In  foreign  countries,  the  circulation  in  France  being 
comparatively  small. 

The  one  formidable  rival  of  the  Revae  des  Dtxue  Monde* 
is  the  Nourelle  Rerue,  which  was  founded  In  18TS  by  Ma- 
dame Edmond   Adam,  who  was  Juliette  I^mbert  before 


M.  de  Wyzema  continues  his  pleasantly  written  descrip- 
tion of  German  life,  and  devotes  this  second  article  espeo- 
lolly  to  the  inSuence  of  Berlin  upon  the  national  devejop- 
ment.  As  was  to  be  ontlcipatod  from  his  remarks  in  a 
previous  article,  he  does  not  hold  it  to  be  good.  A  town 
in  witich  home  life  is  unknown,  and  public  life  is  undig- 
nified, ugly  and  ephemeral.  Imbued  only  with  the  paaioa 
for  gain  and  (or  rapid  change,  cannot  evidently  be  a  cen- 
ter of  wholesome  Inflnencea  for  the  country  of  which  it  i> 
the  capital.  The  doubt  which  will  arise  in  reading  M.  da 
Wyzema's  pessimistic  description  will  be  whether  it  i*  al- 
b^ether  accurate.  It  ia  certainly  virid,  and  leavea  a 
painful  impremlon  of  materialistic  degeneratian  on  tba 
mind  of  the  reader.  Wealth,  aocording  to  M.  de  Wy- 
zema, is  the  high  god  of  Berlin,  and  the  road  to  his  teni' 
pie  is  through  cheap  work,  cheap  pleasure,  cheap  Ion 
and  cheap  art.  Everything  tn  Berlla  Is  cheap,  and  life  ia 
its  sum  total  is  horribly  dear,  so  dear  that  all  bnt  the  un- 
scrupulous are  ruined.  Those  who  have  the  courags  to 
proeperupon  the  destruction  of  others  floorish;  the  b«tt(r 
sort,  who  realiae  that  to  touch  filth  is  to  be  dedled,  Mand 
aside.  A  new  nobility  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  taUng 
the  place  of  the  old  aristocracy.  The  Court  aad  the  aimy 
are  alike  set  apari;  from  the  life  ot  the  metropolis.  "Tbs 
army  mixes  no  more  than  the  aristocracy  in  the  true 
Ufe  ot  Berlin."  With  thia  and  a  few  laudatory  aa- 
tences,  M.  de  Wytema  tuns  trt>m  the  miUtary  elonait*. 
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of  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  so  much,  and 
devotes  a  large  section  of  his  article  to  the  laboring 
masses.  It  is  in  dealing  with  this  part  of  his  subject  that 
he  becomes  most  interesting.  ^'Underfed  and  over- 
worke«i,*^  is  his  comment^  as  it  was  Mr.  Rodenburg^s,  and 
after  describing  the  round  of  their  daily  endurance,  he  in- 
serts this  suggestive  paragraph :  "  In  1871  there  were  in 
Berlin  2,000  Socialists;  in  1874  there  were  11,000;  in 
1887,  32,000;  in  1878,  56,000;  in  1890,  200,000.  The  party 
directed  by  M.  Bebel  is  orgauizM  with  admirable  disci- 
pline, and  there  would  be  cause  for  considerable  uneasi- 
ness if  it  were  not  known  that  in  the  teeth  of  the  old 
party  a  new  Socialist  party  is  forming  itself,  organized 
in  the  same  manner,  but  taking  for  its  first  principle 
the  duty  of  struggling  against  the  old  party  and  nullify- 
ing all  its  efforts." 

MAJOR  WISSMANN'S  8BCOND   JOURNBT  THROUGH  ATRICA. 

Major  Wissmann's  new  book  describing  his  Durchquer- 
ung  in  Equatorial  Africa,  is  the  subject  of  M.  Valbert^s 
seldom-failing  article.  The  book  is  already  known  in  this 
country.  The  essential  features  of  African  travel,  virgin 
forests,  tropical  swamps,  pigmy  inhabitants,  melancholy 
chains  of  slaves,  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  heat,  native 
wars,  fetich-worship  and  cannibalism  are  becoming  mo- 
notonous now  to  ears  which  a  few  years  ago  had  never 
heard  of  them.  AVe  turn  the  pages  rapidly  with  a  sense 
that  we  know  all  that  already.  What  is  distinctive  and 
new  in  Major  Wissmann's  contribution,  and  this  M. 
Valbert,  of  course,  fixes  upon  to  bring  forward,  is  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  German  attitude  towards 
all  this  glorious  and  dreary  material.  The  Arab  influ- 
ence, by  which  it  is  at  present  dominated,  must,  in  Herr 
Wissman^s  opinion,  be  radically  exterminated,  "mi£ 
Slump/  und  Stiel.'"  "To  deliver  Equatorial  Africa  from 
the  plague  of  Arabism  is  henceforth,**  he  declares,  "the 
aim  and  object  of  my  life.*^  In  establishing  themselves  at 
Zanzibar,  the  Germans  have,  he  considers,  struck  a 
heavy  blow  against  the  Arabs.  They  have  cut  their  com- 
mimications  with  the  Indian  Ocean,  they  bold  all  tlie 
roads  by  which  slave  caravans  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
passing  to  the  coast,  and  before  long,  under  his  own 
energetic  guidance,  he  believes  that  the  Arab  will  be 
swept  out  of  the  German  sphere.  In  all  this  he  is,  as 
English  readers  will  remember,  very  much  at  variance 
with  the  English  views  held  and  expounded  by  Bfr.  H.  H. 
Johnston,  and  other  explorers  of  Nyassaland  and  the  lake 
country.  Mr.  Johnston  regards  the  Arabs  of  that  district 
as  a  very  important  engine  of  civilization ;  and  far  from 
exterminating  them  he  is  disposed  to  encourage  them  to 
settle  definitely  upon  the  land.  As  his  policy  and  that 
of  his  German  neighbors  are  thus  supplementary  of  each 
other,  it  is  probable  that  each  system  will  receive  a  full 
and  fair  exemplification.  The  ultimate  effects  will  not 
be,  perhaps,  for  us  to  judge;  but  for  our  children  the  two 
schemes  will  form  an  interesting  experiment  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  peace  and  war.  On  the  other  hand,  it  remains, 
as  M.  Valbert  points  out,  to  be  seen  whether  Baron  von 
Soden  may  not  think  it  well  to  restrain  the  somewhat  m- 
temperate  loeal  of  his  subordinate. 

LYNCH  LAW  IN  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

The  late  lynching  at  New  Orleans  furnishes  the  occasion 
for  an  aUe  article  by  M.  Arthur  Deigardins  in  the.  Revue 
for  the  15th  of  May,  on  the  state  of  law,  both  national 
and  international,  which  is  indicated  by  the  mob-murder 
of  the  Italian  prisoners.  On  both  heads  he  sums  up 
against  the  United  States.  With  regard  to  the  active 
practice  of  lynching,  which  is  tolerated  by  more  charitable 
Jurisoonmilts  on  the  ground  that  it  dies  out  at  the  up- 


proach  of  civilization,  he  gives  the  following  instructive 
figures:  In  1884,  103  legal  executions  took  place,  as 
against  219  lynchiugs;  the  next  year  108  legal  for  181 
l3mch  law  executions ;  in  1886  the  figures  were— 83  legal, 
133  lynch;  in  1887,  79  legal,  123  lynch;  in  1888,  87  legal, 
144  lynch ;  in  1889,  98  legal,  175  lynch.  Lynch  law  can- 
not therefore  be  said  to  lose  ground  in  proportion  to  the 
advance  of  common  law.  M.  Desjardins  is  not  inclined 
to  treat  its  existence  with  Anglo-Saxon  indifference.  He 
marshals  both  arguments  and  facts  against  it  in  close 
array.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  therefore,  that  he 
takes  the  side  of  Italy  in  the  discussion  between  the  Ital- 
ian government  and  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
If  federal  institutions  do  not  give  power  to  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  to  satisfy  the  just  claims  of  a  foreign 
State,  federal  institutions  require  revision.  "The  govern- 
ment which  has  its  seat  at  Washington  can  alone  repre- 
sent the  Republic  in  its  relations  and  in  its  conflicts  with 
other  peoples ;  such  is,  in  fact,  the  part  allotted  to  it  by 
the  Ck)n8titution.  If,  in  order  to  acquit  itself  efficaciously 
of  this  task,  there  is  need  to  tighten  the  bonds  which 
attach  it  to  particular  States,  let  it  tighten  them  either  by 
using  to  their  utmost  limit  the  rights  which  it  already 
possesses  for  this  purpose,  or  by  di*awing  from  constitu- 
tional texts,  with  the  aid  of  Congress,  if  necessary,  all 
the  consequences  that  they  involve.  The  moment  for  ac- 
tion has  arrived.^  The  situation  is  sufficiently  analogous 
to  possible  future  situations  which  may  arise  between 
England  and  her  federated  colonies  to  merit  consideration 
upon  the  international  ground  on  which  M.  Desjardins 
places  it. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Amongst  other  articles,  one  of  the  most  important, 
which  space  alone  prevents  us  from  noticing  more  fully, 
is  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu's  continuation  of  his  series 
upon  the  Jews  and  Anti-Semitism.  The  first  appeared  in 
the  mid-February  number  of  the  Bente^  and  concerned 
itself  exclusively  with  the  religious  side  of  the  accusations 
made  against  the  Jews.  This  paper  is  devoted  to  the  racial 
question  and  the  disintegrating  force  which  the  Jews  are 
supposed  by  their  antagonists  to  represent  in  the  nations 
of  the  world.  The  contention  of  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  is 
that  the  disintegrating  force  is  represented  rather  by  the 
Christian  exclusiveness,  which  forbids  the  Jew  to  mix  as 
a  common  element  with  modem  societies,  than  by  the 
determination  of  the  Jew  to  take  what  be  holds  to  be  his 
rightful  place.  In  order  to  order  to  explain  this  "  persist- 
ent and  involuntary  antipathy,"  and  to  "determine  what 
place  contemporary  nations  ought  to  assign  to  the  Jew," 
the  next  article  in  the  series  will  be  devoted  to  an  exami- 
nation of  the  mind,  temper  and  genius  of  the  Jews.  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu  prophesies  that  it  will  constitute  a  curious 
chapter  of  psychology. 

In  the  number  for  the  Ist  of  May  M.  Brunetifere,  faith- 
ful alwajrs  to  his  conservative  standard,  pleads  for  the 
continuance  of  classical  instruction  in  the  system  of  sec- 
ondary education  in  France.  Without  classical  knowl- 
edge he  maintains  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
history  of  French  literature,  the  language  or  the  gram- 
mar. The  respect  for  tradition  is  no  less  necessary  In  his 
opinion  to  a  democracy  than  to  an  aristocracy.  "  I  re- 
peat once  more,"  he  finally  announces,  "and  I  shall  never 
cease  to  repeat,  with  Auguste  Comte,  that  humanity  in 
all  ages  is  composed  more  of  the  dead  than  of  the  living." 

M.  S^nart  has  an  article  on  the  Indian  Stage,  for  which 
the  way  has  been  prepared  by  M.  Chevrillon's  late  let- 
ters upon  things  Indian.  An  article  upon  Mirabeau,  by 
M.  de  Meyi^res,  makes  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  historical 
matter  of  the  month. 
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GAZETTE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 

The  charm  of  the  Gazette  for  May  lies  chiefly  in  the 
extremely  interesting  illustrations  by  which  the  letter- 
press is  accompanied.  An  ai'ticle  by  M.  Paul  Durien 
upon  Alexandi-e  Bening,  the  fifteenth-century  miniaturist, 
who  illuminated  the  '*  Consolations  of  Boetius"  for  Louis 
of  Bruges,  continues  the  series  of  studies  of  mediaeval 
miniature  work  that  has  lately  formed  so  striking  a  feat- 
ure of  the  Gazette.  It  has  a  full-page  illustration,  of 
which  the  border  alone  is  so  beautiful  that  it  would  be 
wortli  having  without  any  center.  The  contents  of  the 
border  i^present  Philosophy  nourishing  her  votaries.  The 
subject  is  i«presented  in  a  triptych  of  the  day.  At  a 
first  glance  PhUosc^hy — the  hem  of  whose  robe  is,  how- 
ever, quaintly  marked  with  a  P  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  mistake  about  her  personality— might  easily  be 
taken  for  the  Virgin.  In  the  central  piece  she  is  seated 
on  a  throne;  the  figures  which  kneel  on  either  side,  wear- 
ing in  reality  scholars*  gowns,  appear  as  members  of  a 
religious  order.  The  smaller  pieces  on  either  side  are  evi- 
dently representative  of  study ;  the  steps  which  lead  up  to 
the  throne  have  writing  upon  them,  which  is  presently 
seen  to  indicate  a  succession  of  intellectual  steps.  Little 
by  little  it  dawns  upon  the  observer  that  the  triumph 
which  is  so  religiously  celebrated  hero  is  the  triumph  of 
Wisdom,  not  of  Faith.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
example  of  the  application  of  religious  sentiment  to  a  sec- 
ular subject.  Tlie  words  engraved  upon  the  steps  of  the 
throne  give  also  an  interesting  insight  into  fifteenth-cen- 
tury ideals  of  a  complete  education. 

An  article  by  the  editor,  M.  Louis  Gonso,  gives  an  ex- 
cellent aperfit  of  the  contents  of  some  of  the  minor  exhi- 
bitions  now  on  view  in  Paris.  It  is  illustrated  especially 
by  an  engraving  of  M.  Zom's  "Rosita  Mauri,"  executed 
from  the  original  artist's  plate.  M.  Paul  Seidel  continues 
his  biographical  account  of  Antoine  Pesne,  which  includes 
amongst  its  illustrations  another  portrait  of  the  Great 
Frederick  that  might  almost  move  the  readers  of  Carlyle 
to  reconsider  their  verdict.  There  are  several  minor  il- 
lustrations of  other  articles,  and  amongst  them,  standing 
by  itself,  a  fifteenth-oentury  letter  D,  which  is  judged 
worthy  of  special  reproduction  and  description.  Another 
beutiful  D  is  to  be  found  in  the  full-page  illustration  of 
Boetius.  Some  striking  repixxiuctions  from  sixteenth- 
century  missals  accompany  the  article  on  Zoan  Andrea, 
and  Colonel  Duhousset's  anal3rEis  of  equine  form  and  its 
proportion  to  man  will  be  especially  interesting  to  ani- 
mal painters.  His  conclusions  are  well  illustrated  by 
outlines  from  Meissonier  and  Detaille. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVIEW. 

Following  upon  the  conclusion  of  M.  de  Castiliani*s  ar- 
ticles on  the  French  Fourth  Estate  in  the  number  for  the 
1st  of  May,  there  is  an  article  upon  the  oflicially  estab- 
lished Labor  Council,  by  M.  Hector  Depasse,  in  the  num- 
ber for  the  15th.  M.  Dei>asse  attaches  a  good  deal  of  im- 
portance to  it  because  of  the  iX)sition  which  it  gives  to 
the  Fourth  Estate  in  the  governmental  system  of  the 
country.  The  workmen  who  take  part  in  it  do  not,  he 
thinks,  appreciate  all  the  value  of  the  step  which  has 
been  gained.  For  himself  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  safety 
valve  of  all  that  is  noxious  in  Socialism.  The  need  of 
self-assertion  felt  by  every  body  of  men  who,  while  they 
are  conscious  of  the  capacity,  are  denie<l  the  right  to  man- 
age their  own  concerns,  here  receives,  he  holds,  a  legiti- 
mate opening  and  satisfaction.  The  working  masses 
begin  to  realize  their  share  of  possession  in  the  nation, 
their  responsibility  for  its  well-being,  a"'i  thpir  capacity 


for  accepting  that  responsibility.  They  want  to  take  tfadr 
part  in  self-government.  Here  is  'their  fin;t  national 
part.  In  the  Labor  Council  their  existence  as  an  efeoieot 
of  the  State  receives  official  recognition.  They  have 
henceforth  a  voice  in  the  decisions  of  the  State,  and  in 
obtaining  it  they  have  obtained  nothing  leas  than  the 
power  to  convert  the  so-called  social  question  by  consti- 
tutional means  into  a  political  question,  to  be  solTed  in 
the  interests  of  peace  and  progress.  The  constitation  of 
the  Labor  Council  marks,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Depaae, 
the  arrival  of  the  Fourth  E-state  **  in  those  regieos  in 
which  influence  and  authority  are  to  be  found,  and  from 
which  emanates  administration  and  law.  The  directing 
powers  now  take  the  workmen  by  the  hand  and  install 
them  not  only  in  the  national,  but  in  international  coun- 
cils. All  the  individual  efforts,  however  legitimate,  of 
their  own  associations  would  not  have  produced  this  re- 
sult. The  government  invites  them  and  opens  before 
them.  They  have  no  longer  any  need  to  conquer  official 
life  which  has  been  the  stake  of  so  many  a  pitched  hattk. 
Here  now  it  is  offered  to  them  and  laid  down  at  their 
feet." 

WILL  INDLA.  RHVAIN  ENGLISH? 

The  question  which  M.  Bellet  asks  in  the  title  of  his  ar- 
ticle is  one  which  he  has  little  difficulty  in  answering  in 
the  negative.  No,  India  will  not  remain  English.  That 
she  has  ever  been  English  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  his- 
tory, and  the  days  of  miracles  have  gone  by.  Two  mil- 
lions of  Anglo-Saxons  cannot  expect  to  continue  to  gor- 
em  2.50,0(10,000  natives.  India  will  some  day  combine  its 
various  native  forces,  and  rise  in  revolt.  After  having 
sliaken  off  tlie  domination  of  England,  it  will  for  a  short 
period  remain  indei^endent,  and  then  fall  like  a  ripe  plum 
into  the  open  mouth  of  Russia.  Russia  will  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  shut  all  its  markets  by  means  of  a  high  pi-otective 
duty,  and  English  trade  as  well  as  English  domination  in 
the  East  will  be  destroyed.  Canada  and  Australia,  it  is 
incidentally  explained,  will  in  the  mean  time  have  separ- 
ated themselves  from  the  Empire. 

The  cause  of  this  future  collapse  of  Great  Britain  1^  to 
be  found,  curiously  enough,  not  in  her  sins,  but  in  her 
virtues.  She  has  tried  to  improve  the  tx)nditiou  of  the 
people  of  India  by  giving  them  railways  and  education 
and  civilized  government.  She  has  taught  them  the  value 
and  advantages  of  living  together  in  harmony.  She  has 
introduced  the  native  races  to  happiness.  This  is  unpar- 
donable ;  no  people  can  like  to  taste  of  happiness  at  the 
hands  of  another :  therefore,  for  this  she  shall  be  hated 
and  eventually  destroyed.  Similarly  in  her  colonies  she 
has  trusted  the  representatives  of  her  power,  she  has 
accredited  her  sons  with  a  genuine  love  of  Ubertyand 
order ;  she  has  believed  in  their  capacity  to  manage,  in 
the  South  Seas  and  the  North,  the  same  affairs  which 
their  fathers  have  conducted  without  tlisaster  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  and  for  this  confidence  she  sliall  be  punishe^l. 
M.  Bellet  does  not  write  in  any  spirit  of  special  antago- 
nism to  England.  His  is  rather,  appai'ently,  a  generally 
pessimistic  view  of  life  and  nature,  which  lends  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  the  wages  of  sin,  but  the  wages 
of  virtue  which  are  death.  The  ordinary  English  com- 
ment on  his  article  will  be:  These  are  the  means  by  which 
we  have  built  up  our  Empii^.  If  it  is  to  perish  through 
continuance  in  them,  it  must  perish. 

THE  world's  fair  AT  CHICAGO. 

Two  or  there  pages  from  the  hand  of  M.  Masseras  give 
a  description  of  some  of  the  glories  which  are  to  form 
the  princii)al  attractions  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition  of 
1893.    The  Eiffel  Tower  is  to  be   outdone  by  an  immense 
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globe  raised  on  a  pedestal  three  hundred  feet  high,  which 
shall  g^ve  such  an  object  lesiton  in  geography  as  has  never 
been  given  yet.  It  will  have  for  its  diameter  the  height 
of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  consequently  its  circumference  will 
be  not  leas  than  nine  hundred  meters.  All  the  continents, 
islands,  oceans,  principal  mountains,  seas,  and  rivers,  will 
be  designed  upon  it,  and  four  kilometers  of  round-Uie- 
world  railway  will  traverse  it  in  various  directions,  in 
order  that  the  curious  may  take  their  geographical  prom- 
enade in  space  without  fatigue.  Another  ingenious  pro- 
posal in  the  way  of  geographical  object-lessons  was  that 
a  model  of  the  United  States  should  be  constructed  with 
mountains,  rivers,  lakes  complete,  and  groups  of  minia- 
ture houses  to  represent  the  towns.  The  author  of  the 
proposal  asked,  however,  for  a  space  of  ground  extending 
over  many  hundreds  of  aci-es  in  order  to  carry  it  out, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  price  of  exhibition  ground 
rendered  the  project  too  ruinously  expensive.  The  idea 
of  a  vast  mining  exhibition,  suggested  as  a  feature  of 
the  French  Imperial  Institute,  is  apparently  to  be  car- 
ried out  at  Chicago.  An  immense  excavation  is  to  be 
made  five  himdred  feet  under  the  ground,  in  which  spec- 
imens of  all  the  mining  products  and  processes  of  the 
United  States  will  be  collected.  The  shape  of  this  great 
gallery  will  be  elliptical.  M.  Masseras  does  not  give  the 
dimensions,  but  speaks  of  it  as  very  va.<»t.  It  will  be  lit 
by  electricity,  and  from  it  smaller  galleries  wMX  open  on 
all  sides,  containing  technical  exhibitions  of  every  kind 
of  underground  industry.  A  capital  of  several  millions 
has,  it  is  said,  been  subscribed  for  the  company  which 
proposes  to  carry  out  this  gigantic  conception,  and  the 
result  is  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  model  of  the  entrails 
of  the  globe.  Underground  himianity  will  be  brought 
within  speaking  distance  of  its  fellows.  The  wonders  of 
the  sea  will,  of  course,  find  a  place  beside  the  marveU  of 
the  earth  and  under  the  earih.  The  Exhibition  grounds 
border  Lake  Michigan,  and,  in  addition  to  the  complete 
model  of  a  man-of-war  upc>n  the  lake,  there  will  be  an 
aquarium  in  which  specimens  of  all  sorts  of  American 
fish  will  be  shown  in  the  tanks.  A  national  portrait  gal- 
lery vnM  trace  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  an  interest- 
ing illustration  of  contemporary  life  ^rill  be  contained  in 
a  woman *s  department  of  the  exhibition,  which  is  to  be 
devoted  entirely  to  the  products  of  feminine  industry,  and 
is  to  be  organized  and  managed  exclusively  by  women. 
A  young  lady  architect,  Miss  Sophia  Hayden,  obtained 
the  prize  offered  for  the  liest  design  of  the  building  for 
this  section,  and  she  will  dii-ect  the  construction. 


LA  REVUE  DES  REVUES. 

Mr.  Ernest  TV.  Smith,  the  enterprising  editor  of  La 
Revue  des  Revxies^  publislies  in  the  la.st  mmiber  of  his 
magazine  a  list  of  answers  sent  him  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, **  What  books  have  mc)st  influencetl  you  J*"  and  the 
late  Marshal  von  Moltke  heads  the  list  with  the  following 
courteous  note ; 

Dear   Sir, — I   willingly  accede  to  ^our  request,  and 

send  you  herewith  the  list  of  books  which  have  exercised 

most  influence  on   me.     I  ought   to  add   that   I  read  the 

Iliad  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  of  course  in  a  translation. 

Yours  tnJuy,  Gr.  Moltke,  Field  Marshal. 

The  books  which  most  influence*!  the  great  soldier  were 
the  Bible,  Homer's  Iliad,  Lithrow's  "Marvels  of  the  Sky,** 
laebig's  "  Letters  on  Chemical  Agriculture,"  and  "Clause- 
witz  on  War.**  And  he  re-read,  with  most  profit  and 
pleasure,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Shakesj^eai^e,  Walter  Scott, 
Banke,  Treitschke  and  Carlyle. 


Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley  simply  mentions  the  Bible  and 
Thomas  Carlyle,  and  adds  that  all  other  good  books 
simply  aid  him  to  understand  and  appreciate  better  those 
two. 

M.  Emile  Zola  declares  that  Alfred  de  Musset^s  poems, 
Flaubert's  novel  "Madame  Bovary,"  and  Taine^s  "His- 
toi-y  of  English  Literature,"  most  contributed  to  make 
him  what  he  is.  And  the  well-knoviii  Italian  authoress, 
Madame  Bruno  Sperani,  while  observing  that  no  literary 
works  have  ever  influenced  her  in  the  slightest  degree, 
admits  that  her  favorite  authors  comprise  Leopardi, 
Heine,  Sterne  and  Victor  Hugo. 


THE  SPANISH   MAGAZINES. 

The  ReHsta  Contemporanea  for  March  30th  contains 
an  article  on  **  The  Creation  According  to  Genesis,"  by 
Don  Juan  Vilanova  y  Piera.  The  Countess  d'Aulnoy^s 
lively  narrative  of  her  Spanish  journeys  is  concluded  in 
this  number.  Don  Antonio  Pefla  y  Gk>j\i  writes  on  the 
"Madrid  Concert  Society,"  and  Don  Jimeno  Agius  on 
"  Spelling  Reform."  In  the  number  for  April  15th,  the 
principal  article  is  the  flrst  of  a  series  on  "  Our  Political 
Poets,"  by  Dr.  Euis  Marco.  The  one  dealt  with  in  this 
number  is  Don  Antonio  Canovas  del  Castillo,  of  whom 
the  author  remarks,  "  What  a  poet  have  politics  robbed 
us  of,  in  the  person  of  Seflor  Canovas  1  His  true  and 
irresistible  vocation  is  for  eloquence  and  poetry ;  circum- 
stances, and  his  own  merit,  have  drawn  him  into  a  politi- 
cal career.  We  do  not  wish  for  his  retirement ;  yet  it  is 
certain  that  literature  would  gain  at  least  as  much 
thereby  as  the  party,  whose  illustrious  leader  he  is,  would 
lose."  Canovas'  title  to  poetic  fame  at  present  consists  of 
one  volume  of  verses,  from  which  extracts  are  given. 
The  article  on  the  ** Madrid  Concert  Society"  is  con- 
tinued, and  Don  Damian  Iseme  writes  on  "  The  Forms  of 
Government." 

The  Revista  I  hero- Americana  opens  with  an  article  on 
**  Civilization  in  Ecuador,"  by  Don  J.  Leon  Mira.  U. 
Gonzalez  Serrano  concludes  his  series  of  papers  on  '*  Ger- 
man Philosophy,"  and  the  Bishop  of  Ovie<lo  writes  on 
♦^Prehistoric  Civilization  in  the  Philippine  Islands."  "  The 
subject  of  subjects  to-day,"  says  Sefior  Ca.stelar,  "is  the 
electoral  campaign  in  Austria."  To  this,  accordingly,  and 
its  influence  on  the  Bohemian  question — the  race-conflict 
of  Czech  and  German—  he  devotes  a  considerable  part  of  his 
"Cronica  Intemacional."  Oliveira  Martins  contributes 
an  interesting  article  on  *' (Geography  at  the  Beginning 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century  ^  ;  and  Luis  Vidart,  in  a  short 
l>aper  on  **  Bull  Fights,"  shows  that  all  the  best  Spaniards 
of  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years  have  disapproved 
of  an  amusement  "  reprobated  equally  by  the  religion  of 
true  l)elie vers  and  the  science  of  freethinkers,"  and  char- 
acterized in  the  Bull  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  as  *'  worthier  of 
demons  than  of  men."  Unfortunately,  this  view  has 
never  been  that  of  the  majority ;  indeed,  Seflor  Vidart 
thinks  that  the  passion  for  bull-fighting  in  modern  times 
is  "  becoming  greater  every  day." 

The  foreign  section  of  the  Rerietv  includes  a  short  story 
by  Alphonse  Daudet ;  a  biography  of  Dumas  fils,  by 
Zola;  Flaubert's  '*Saint-Julien  THospitalier "—perhaps 
his  most  perfect  piece  of  work  on  a  small  scale — ^and  two 
short  poems  by  Carducci  and  Heine. 

VAven^  for  April  contains  an  article  on  "  Catalan 
Law,"  by  Ignasi  Planay  Escubos,  and  one  on  the  *'  Cata- 
lan Language,"  by  J.  Casas  Carb6.  Raimond  Casellas 
Don  has  a  short  story,  cleverly  illustrated  by  Mariano 
Foix. 
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St    Petersburg    Letter— A  Franco- Russian 

Alliance. 
The  French  Revolution  and  Its  Significance 

for  the  Modem  State,    vm. 
How  Do  We  Protect  Ourselves  and  Our  Chi  I* 

dren  from  Nervous  Diseases?    A.   Seelig- 

mOller. 
A  German  Sappho.    I.    Bertha  von  Suttner. 
Railway  Reforms. 
Robert  Koch.    (Concluded.)  R.  Blewend. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.    Berlin.    May. 

The  Uses  of  Bacteria.    R  Strasburger. 

Karl  Friedrich  Relnhard.  (Concludetl. )  W. 
Lang. 

Aristotle  and  the  Constitution  of  Athens.  T. 
Gomperz. 

The  German  Emin  Pasha  Expedition.  Count 
Joachim  Pfeil. 

Maritime  Fallacies.    Vice  Admiral  Batsch. 

On  Conscience.    G.  Rttmelin. 

Reminiscences  of  Heiorich  Schllemann.  A. 
MilchOfer. 

Political  Correspondence  —  Italy  ami  the 
United  States,  Italy  and  the  Triple  Al- 
liance, etc. 

Die  Oartenlaube.— Leipzig.    Heft  5. 

The  Age  of  Electricity. 

Reminiscence^  of  Heinrich  Schllemann.    HI. 

R.  Virchow. 
The  Jubilee  Celebration  at  the  Weimar  Court 

Theater.     CHlus.)    J.  Proelss. 
Count  von  Moltke.    (With  portrait.) 

Die  Gesellschaft.— Leipzig.    May. 

Poenw.       By   Albrecht  J.   Bettelheim,   and 

others. 
Bertha  von  Suttner.  Novelist    M.  V.  Fraenkl. 
The  History  of  Criticism  in  France.     R. 

Lothar. 
Emanuel  Reicher,  Actor.  (With  portrait )  H. 

Bahr. 

Rritische  Revue  aus  Oesterreich.— Vienna. 

May. 

Prince  Bismarck,  Conservatism  and  the  Rev- 
olution. 

On  Capital  Punlsment    Dr.  A.  Lekisch. 

On  Ibsen's  ^^Roamersholm.**  (Concluded.) 
Alfred  Frelherr  von  Berger. 

German  Literature  in  Bohemia.  J.  A.  Frel- 
herr TOD  Helfert 

Literarische  Rundschau  fUr  das  Katholische 
Dsntschland.— Freiberg  im  Breisgau.  April. 

The  Socialistic  Literature  of  England. 
F.  A.  Gaaquet'fl  **  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Eng- 
lish Monasteries.*^    B.  Jungmann. 
Catholic  Literature  of  England  in  1890. 

Modeme  Rundschau.— Vienna.    Heft  8. 

The  Gennan  Workmen^s  May-Day  Demon- 
stration.   Dr.  Max  Quarck. 

The  Right  to  Demonstrate.    Dr.  J.  Joachim. 

Vienna  Popular  Concerts.  (Concluded. )  Dr. 
A.  Wolheim. 

The  Question  of  Life  Insurance.  R.  Schom- 
stein. 

The  Social  Conditions  and  the  Fine  Arta.  C. 
Welz-Oay. 

Ibsen  in  Austro-Hungary. 

**The  New  God."    A.  O.  von  Suttner. 

Nord  und  SOd.— Breslau.    April. 

Portrait  of  Hermann  Sudermann. 

Giuseppe  Oloacchino  Belli.  Joseph  Schu- 
mann. 

Ferdinand  Lasalle's  Diary.  II.  Paul  Lin- 
dau. 

Kaulbach's  **Hunnenacblacht,'*and  His  Rela- 
tions to  Count  Raczynski.  (Concluded.) 
Hans  Mailer. 

A  Literary  Fable.    A.  Melnhardt 

•*Im  Volksgarten.**  Poem.  Hermann  Suder- 
mann. 

Schiller^  Dramatic  Treatment  of  Wallen- 
steln.    O.  Irmer. 

••Christ  on  the  Cross.**  Novelette.  Julius 
Petri. 

Fran  Larsen's  Son.  Tale  by  John  Paulsen. 
Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  E. 
Brausewetter. 

Emlle  2oU*s  -L'Argenf    C.  Sokal. 


occupied  with  reviewing  Catholic  literature.  The  English  books  noticed 
in  the  first  article  of  the  April  number  include,  besides  a  number  of  books 
published  1823-1842,  brief  mention  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  Charles 
Kingsley,  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  Dean  Stanley,  Henry  Greorge,  and  others, 
Robert  Owen  and  his  "Book  of  the  New  Moral  World"  (1820)  coming  in 
for  fullest  notice. — In  the  May  part  the  review  of  England^s  contribution 
to  Catholic  literature  in  1890  includes  among  many  others  Archbishop 
Walshes  '^Addressee  on  the  Irish  Education  Question, '^  and  ** A  Statement 
of  the  Chief  Grievances  of  Irish  Catholics  in  the  matter  of  Education" ; 
(Cardinal  Moran^s  "Occasional  Papei*s;"  and  Wilfrid* Ward's  "Ward  and 
the  Oxford  Movement."  The  chief  articles  on  Ottholic  subjects  which 
have  appecLred  in  the  ElngUsh  reviews  are  also  g:iven,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Newman  literature,  which  had  been  specially  noticed  a  few  months  ago. 

Modeme  Rundschau. — In  the  bi-monthly  part  for  May  Ist,  A.  O.  von 
Suttner  reviews  Hems  Land's  novel,  "Dr.  Bemhard  Jakoby,"  under  the 
title  of  "The  New  Gk)d,"  the  hero  of  the  book  being  a  doctor  among  the 
poor  and  a  helper  to  those  in  distress,  and  the  new  god,  pity,  compassion, 
which  seeks  to  create  a  new  world.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  maga- 
zine is  the  number  of  excellent  poems  given  in  every  part. 

Xord  und  Sfid. — ^The  visitor  to  Rome,  who  by  stud3rlng  the  names  of 
the  streets  tries  to  refresh  his  historical  memory  or  learn  the  names  of 
local  celebrities,  will  find  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  a  street  bearing 
the  name  of  Gioacchino  Belli.  Belli,  who  was  bom  in  Rome  in  1791,  is 
remembered  as  the  writer  of  over  5,000  sonnets,  satirical,  political,  and 
otherwise,  many  of  them  in  the  Roman  dialect.  These  sonnets,  reflecting 
consciously  as  they  do  the  epoch  in  which  they  have  their  origin,  are  in  a 
sense  a  history  of  the  Roman  plebs  of  the  second  quarter  of  this  century. 
The  author  of  them,  who,  by  the  way,  always  identifies  himself  with  the 
persons  he  is  representing,  owes  his  fame  chiefly  to  his  skill  in  showing  the 
ludicrous  side  of  things. — The  second  instalment  of  Lassalle's  Diary,  edited 
by  Paul  Lindau,  deals  with  the  first  part  of  Lassalle's  time  at  the  Leipzig 
Public  Conmiercial  School,  May,  1840,  to  May,  1841.  His  father  had 
taken  him  to  Leipzig  and  placed  him  as  a  boarder  in  the  house  of  Karl  G. 
Hander,  the  director  of  a  private  school.  At  first,  Ferdinand  was  happy 
enough  here,  but  the  friendly  state  of  things  did  not  last  long.  Already, 
on  July  Tth,  he  writes-  of  Frau  Hander,  "  On  account  of  some  trivial  matter, 
she  scolds  me  and  sets  her  husband  on  to  me  too.  O  wives,  wives,  who 
knows  you?  I  was  so  good!"  and  a  few  months  later  he  goes  on  to  treat 
vrith  the  utmost  contempt  the  rector  and  his  wife.  But  Lassalle's  relations 
with  his  teachers  seem  to  have  been  even  worse.  He  is  always  in  the  right 
and  the  teachers  in  the  wrong.  The  director  of  the  school  is,  according  to 
him,  incapable,  undignified,  coarse,  revengeful,  cowardly — in  short,  the 
model  of  a  pedagogue  as  he  ought  not  to  be. — Adalbert  Meinhardt's  Lit- 
erary Fable  is  a  clever  satire  on  the  literary  conditions  of  to-day ;  and 
Clemens  Sokal's  review  of  Zola*s  recent  work  "L' Argent,"  will  also  repay 
perusal. 

Pteussische  Ja^r6ilc^<»r.— According  to  Herr  von  Gneist  the  State  has 
need  of  a  variable  income  tax  as  a  regulator  for  times  of  abundance  and 
for  times  of  need.  Dr.  BQnger  points  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
times  of  abundance  when  the  citizens  have  large  incomes  and  can  bear  the 
burden  of  taxation  easiest  they  will  be  less  taxed  than  in  times  of  need 
when  they  must  pay  all  tJie  more  taxes.  It  is  something  like  the 
thoughtless  maik,  who,  while  he  is  receiving  good  wages,  is  mtisfied  with  a- 
seven  hours*  day,  and  consoles  himself  that  in  bad  times  ho  can  work 
fourteen  hours.  It  would  be  much  better  if  the  State  acted  like  a  sensible- 
father,  who  in  prosperity  lays  by  a  fund  for  times  of  need.— This  periodi- 
cal proposes  to  introduce  its  readers,  as  opportunity  arises,  to  stories,  etc., 
which  possess  or  illustrate  some  distinct  tendency,  whether  .the  tendency 
be  political,  social,  religious,  philosophic  or  purely  literary.  The  work 
will  not  necessarily  be  German,  because  the  battle  of  the  tendencies  is  so 
much  livelier  in  other  literature,  especially  in  the  French. 

Romdnische  Revue,— A  mid-monthly  political  and  literary,  now  in  its 
seventh  year,  edited  and  published  by  Dr.  Cornelius  Diaconovich.  As  may 
be  expected  from  the  title,  the  magazine  guards  the  interests  of  the  Ro- 
mance peoples  of  Austria  and  the  "East, 

Schorer.—lhe  most  noteworthy  item  in  the  new  Schorer  is  undoubtedly 
the  publication  of  several  poems  by  Emanuel  Geibel,  written  in  his 
youth,  and  all  dated.  One  is  addressed  to  Jenny  Lind,  whom  he  met  at 
Liibeck.    On  one  partictilar  evening  he  was  so  charmed  by  her  that  he 
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PreuMisehe  JahrbUcher.— Berlin.    May  6th. 

The  End  of  the  Dream.    From  the  French. 

G.  Dumy-Rastatt    I.    Reinhold  Warner. 

The  Regulation  of  Income  Tax.    Dr.  Bttnj<er. 

Friedrich  Nietasche.  Eduard  von  Hart- 
mann. 

Berlin  Art  Exhibition. 

Count  von  Moltke.    Hans  Delbrflck. 

Political  Correspondence:  The  Murder  in 
Sofia,  Russian  Politics  and  Finance,  the 
Murders  in  New  Orleans,  the  Explosion  at 
Rome,  the  International  Workmen's  Con- 
gress at  Paris,  French  and  German  Tariffs, 
England. 

Romftnische  Revue.— Vienna.   March-April. 

Eleven  Millions  of  Romance  People. 

Ethnography  and  Folk  Lore  in  the  Buko- 
wina.    K.  F.  Kaindl. 

Grui-S&nger.  Poem  by  V.  Atecsandrl. 
German  by  L.  V.  Fischer. 

Macedonia-Romance  National  Songs.  Ger- 
man by  Dr.  H&rsu. 

Schorer's  Familienblatt.  —(Salon- Ausgabe. ) 
Heft  10. 

Pictures  of  Sumatra,    alius.) 

Wilhelm    Bode.    (With    portrait.)    W.   von 

Seidlitz. 
Unpublished  Poems  by  (Jeibel.      K.  T.  Gae- 

dertz. 
Friedrich  Stolre.     (With  portrait.) 

Stimmen      aus      Maria- Laach.— Freiburg 
(Baden),    May  28th. 

St.  Alojrsius.    W.Kreiten. 

The  Spiritual  Weapon  of  the  Democracy. 

(Concluded.)    H.Pesch. 
The     Relics    of     the    Brunswick-LUneburg 

House.    S.  Beissel. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart.   Heft  11. 

The  Law  of  Inheritance  in  Germany.      G. 

Strehlke. 
Voluntary  Sick  Nursing.    (Illus.) 
A  Bavarian  Festival.     (lUus.)    W.    Brach- 

voflrel. 
Jean  Paul  Richter.    (3eorge  Ebers. 
The    Natural    History    Museum   in    Berlin. 

alius.)    G.  Dahms. 
Paolo  Mantegazza,  an  Italian  Physiologist. 

With  portrait.    W.  Kaden. 
Ludwig  Windthorst.    CVVith  portrait.) 
A  Stone  Album. 
Count  Robert  von  Zeidlitz-Trutzschler.CWith 

portrait.) 
"Thermidor"  and  Victorlen  Sardou.    GHus.) 

A.  Gerstmann. 
Barcelona,    flllus.) 
Wissmann's  Second  Oossing  of  Equatorial 

Africa,    alius.) 

Unsere  Zeit.— Leipzig.    May. 

New  Xenien.    A  German  Philistine. 

The  Austro-German  Customs  Union.  Dr.  J. 

H.  Schwicker- 
The  late  Gen.  Ulrich  Gchsenbein.   E.  Bloesch. 
The  Berlin  School  Conference  and  the  Reform 

of  Higher  Education.    F.  Justi. 
The  Simplon  Railway.    G.  Krenke. 
The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church   of   the 

Baltic  Provinces. 
The   Culture   of   Music   in    Russia.       Lina 

Schneider. 

Velhagen  und  Klaaing's  Neue  Monatsh'efte. 
—Leipzig.    April. 

Spring  Days  ki   Upper  Italy.    (Illus.)    B. 

Schulze-Schmidt. 
Spring  Days  in  the  Vienna  Prater,     alius.) 

F.  Gross. 
New  Spring.    Poem.    Frida  Schanz. 
Hyde  Park,    alius.) 
The  Berlin  Theaters,  Jan. -April.  (Illus.)  H. 

von  Ziibeltitz. 
My  Best  Sunshine.  Poem.  Emil  Rittershaus. 
Valparaiso,     alius.)    H.  Bohrdt. 
Prince  Napoleon.    E.  Schmldt-Weissenfels. 

AVestermann't  Illustrierte   Deutsche  Mon- 
atshefte.— Brunswick.    May. 

1.  Ca.«»telli  Roinani.  L  aHus.)  Theresa 
HOpfner. 


could  not  refrain  from  sending  her  his  "Lind-Lied,''  telling  of  the  sweet- 
nees  of  the  nightingale^s  song,  and  of  the  far  greater  sweetness  of  the  ha- 
man  soul  struggling  to  utter  its  secret  musically. — William  Bode  is  director 
of  the  German  National  Gallery  at  Berlin,  and  Friedrich  Stoke  was  a 
Frankfort  poet  who  died  in  March  last. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer. — In  Heft  11  there  is  a  charming  article  entitled 
"A  Stone  Album."  This  is  Burg  Weibertreu,  near  Weinsborg.  In  its 
walls  Theobald  Kemer  has  had  the  names  of  all  the  famous  -visitors  to  the 
old  Burg  engraved,  and  each  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  There  is 
also  an  interesting  paper  on  Sardou  in  the  same  number. 

Unsere  Zeit. — ^The  articles  in  this  magazine  are  g^ierally  apropo$  of 
questions  of  the  hour.  At  any  rate  they  are  always  useful,  but  they  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  brief  sununarizing.  Prof.  Schwicker  gives  a  history  of 
the  Austro-German  Tariff  complications  from  April,  1877,  and  Franx  Jnsti 
criticises  in  a  friendly  spirit  the  proposed  German  school  reforms.  An 
anonymous  author,  who  sympathizes  strongly  with  the  Baltic  provinces  in 
their  misfortunes,  says  that  the  Czar's  ear  is  quite  inaccessible  for  any  pe- 
titions from  this  part  of  this  empire,  and  that  the  x)osition  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  is  an  utterly  hopeless  one.  .  Lina  Schneider  follows  with  a  glow- 
ing picture  of  the  national  music  of  the  great  empire  of  the  East,  taking  as 
her  text  the  well-worn  saying  that  the  character  of  a  nation  expreeaes 
itself  most  clearly  through  the  medium  of  its  national  music.  However 
that  may  be.  Count  von  Moltke  has  described  the  Russian  as  th»  most 
worthy  of  admiration  of  all  church  music,  and  he  goes  on  to  describe  a 
mass  he  heard  sung  by  the  Lnperial  choir,  without  any  instrumeotal  ac- 
companiment, adding  that  anything  more  beautiful  had  never  been  com- 
posed, nor  had  anything  been  more  beautifully  rendered.  The  Russian 
melodies  spring  from  the  most  widely  different  periods  of  the  nation's  hfe, 
but  they  are  all  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  yet  are  all  so  rich  in 
varieties  of  their  special  peculiarity.  The  chief  characteristic  is  a  perfect 
freedom  of  rhythm,  resulting  in  a  constant  change  of  measure  in  one  and 
the  same  song.  Thus  the  rhythm  follows  only  the  heart-beat  of  pasdoo, 
of  longing,  ignoring  altogether  the  constraint  of  any  one  measure,  and 
suddenly  changing  from  major  to  minor,  as  the  melody  is  joyous  or  plain- 
tive ;  indeed  the  contents  of  one  short  song  will  embrace  almost  every 
feeling  which  can  move  the  human  heart.  Now  solemn  and  grand,  now 
plaintive  and  longing,  now  jocose  and  playful,  these  curious  rhythmic 
phrases,  sometimes  rendered  as  solos,  and  sometimes  sung  in  chorus,  speak 
their  wonderfully  graceful  language,  which,  however,  it  would  scarcely  be 
possible  to  commit  to  paper,  the  sung  melody  ignoring  rules  and  soaring 
only  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  heart.  It  was  to  sing  these  unwritten 
people's  songs  that  M.  and  Madame  Slawianski,  with  their  Russian  choir, 
made  their  concert  tours  through  Europe  with  such  signal  sucoess.— Gen- 
eral Ochsenbein  is,  of  course,  the  Swiss  religious  leader  who  died  in  No- 
vember last. 

Velhagen. — The  publishers  of  this  magazine  give  notice  that  they  have 
removed  from  Leipzig  to  ^Steglitzerstrasse,  53,  Berlin,  W.,  but  advertise- 
ments are  still  to  be  sent  to  Poststrasse,  9,  Leipzig. — The  travel  papers  in 
this  Spring  Number  are  among  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  articles,  and 
they  are  profusely  illustrated.  Hans  Bohrdt,  who  writes  on  Valparaiw, 
has  made  some  clever  sketches  to  illustrate  his  article,  and  they  are  beau- 
tifully reproduced. 

Westermann  has  gone  in  for  travel  paj>er8  this  month.  The  ipost  inter- 
esting is  Herr  Harten's  coticle  on  Hagion  Oroe,  or  Mount  Athos.  It  is 
well  illustrated,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  excellent  map  of  the  penin- 
sula.— In  the  April  number,  the  first  of  the  thirty-fifth  year,  there  was  a 
capital  essay  on  Fire,  Water,  Earth  and  Air  in  the  Mythology  of  the 
Germans,  besides  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  Ottilie  von  Goethe  and 
her  sons,  and  a  very  g;ood  article  on  Hermann  Oruson  and  his  factory  at 
Magdebiu'g-Buckau. 

Wiener  Literatur-Zeitung. — This  little  mid-monthly  devotes  its  pages 
to  matters  literary.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Bauer,  and  is  published  at  I. 
Wollzoile  2,  Vienna.  The  following  interesting  figures,  giving  the  number 
of  copies  sold  of  Zola's  works,  have  been  quoted  from  the  Wiener  Allg*- 
meine  Zeitung.  In  one  week  no  fewer  than  66,000  copies  of  **  L' Argent" 
were  sold.  The  sale  of  "  La  Fortune  des  Rougon"  has  reached  22.000  cop- 
ies; "La  Cure^,"  33,000;  *'Le  Ventre  de  Paris,"  80,000;  **La  Cooqu^tede 
Plassons,"  22,000;  "La  Faute  de  TAbb^  Mouret,**  44,000;  **8on  Excellence 
Eugfene   Rougon,"   21,000;   "L'Assommoir,"   117,000;    L'CEuvre,''  50,000; 
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Edcmard  von  Bouemfeld.    (With  portrait.) 

A.  Stern. 
Cairo.    II.     (IIIur.)    Max  Jacob. 
Ha^OD  Oros.    O^^th  illustrations  and  map.) 

T.  Harten. 


Wiener  Literatur-Zeitung. 
April  lAth. 


-Vienna. 


Henrik  Ibsen.    F.  M.  Fels. 
Grillparzer  as  a  Dramatist.    A.  Klaar. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsche  Kultur^eschichte. 
—Berlin.     Heft  4. 

Ohosta  in  German  Popular  Belief.  O.  Henne 
The  Exhibition  of  Augsburg  and  Niirnberg 

A.  Klienschmidt. 
The  Rights  and  Usages  of  Foot  Soldiers.    C. 

Tummel. 
Tillage  and  Farmhouse  in  Germany  Then  and 

Now.     A.  John. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Katholische  Theologie.— 
(Quarterly.)    Innsbruck. 

Atheism  and  the  Social  Question.  F.  Stentiiip. 
Professor   Sdralek  on   Bishop    Alttuann'of 
Passau,  and  Gregory  Vll.    E.  Michael. 

Zeitschrift     fur     Wisaenschaftltche    Geo- 
graphic.—Weimar.    Heft  0. 

Kura  Kawar  and  Ukereve  Nyanza.    K.  Gan- 

zenmQller. 
The   Development  of  the  Elbe  between  (r'^est  • 

hachte  and  Blankenese.    E.  H.  Wickmann. 
Osmond  Fisher's  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  the 

Unevenness     of   the    Earth'  *    Crust.      A. 

Fischer. 


ITALIAN. 

The  Nuova  Antologia.— May  Ist. 

The  Eight  Hours  Question  in  England.  G. 
Ricca  Salerno. 

The  Last  of  the  Romantic  Painters.  C.  Boito. 

An  Interpretation  of  Sliakespeare's  lago. 
Salvini. 

Lore  and  Gymnastics.  (Conclusion.)  R  de 
Amicia 

The  Savoy  I^nasty,  the  Pope  and  the  Re- 
public.    E.  GeflFcken. 

Marshal  Moltke.    Colonel  E.  Girrau. 

May  IGth. 

Italy  and  the  German  Empire  from  181.5  to 

\m.    C.  Baer. 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  Recent  Biography  (II). 

A.  Chiapelli.  • 

Fatigue  and  the  Law  of  Exhaustion.     A. 

Moseo. 
A  Separation  (novelette).  Caterina  Pigorini- 

Beri. 
Lynch  Law  and  the  Italio- American  Conflict. 

P.  Nocito. 

La  Scuola  Positiva.— May  15th. 

The  So-called  Free-will  in  Crime.    E.  Ferri. 
The  Competency  of  the  Criminal  Law.     R. 

Garofalo. 
Tlife  Reform  of  Summary  Procedure.       G. 

Fioretti.  • 
The  Legal  Status  of  Illegitimate  Children. 

£  Giantureo. 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale.— May  Ist. 

Roman  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    P. 

E.  CTastagnola. 
The  Life  of  Christ,  by  R.  Bonghl.    C.  Orio. 
The  Conclusion  of  an  Unfortunate  Episode. 

The  Editor. 
The  Material  Comforts  of  3Iodem  Life.    F. 

de  Bardi. 
Commentators  on  the  Oeation.  A.  Shoppini. 

May  16th. 

Anglo-American  Opinions  for  and  against 

Divorce. 
A  Reform  in  the  Portuguese  Miasiona    F 

de  Norellia 
The  Secondary  Schools  of  Italy.  C.  F.  Ajroli. 
On  the  Borders  of  the  Black  Sea.    G.  Mar 

cotti. 

Oonservativea  and  Rosminians.    F.  Abussio. 


"Page  d^Amour,"  70,000;  "Nana,"  155,000,  "Pot  Bouille,"  75,000;  "La 
Joie  de  Vivre,"  44,000;  "Germinal,"  83,000;  "La  Terre,"  &4,000;  "La 
Reve,"  77,000;  and  "La  Bdte  Humaine,"  aS, 200— 1,075,000  copies  in  all, 
"  L* Argent"  not  included. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Wissenschaftliche  Geographie. — A  magazine  of  scientiflo 
geography,  scarcely  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  but  useful  as  are 
the  proceedings  of  our  geographical  societies.  It  is  edited  by  J.  J.  Kettler, 
and  published  by  the  Greograpbicatl  Institute  of  Weimar,  where,  too,  some 
capital  maps  relating  to  the  German  colonies  are  published  at  1  mark  each. 


THE   ITALIAN   MAGAZINES. 

Dr.  Oeffcken,  former  secretary  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  III. ,  takes  up 
arms  on  behalf  of  Italy  and  the  Triple  Alliance  in  the  pages  of  the  Nuova 
^nfo/ogta,  in  opposition  to  the  anonymous  "Continental  Statesman"  of 
the  Cfmtemporary  Review  (March) .  After  declaring  that  it  is  deplorable 
that  any  English  magazine  should  have  published  so  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading an  article,  the  Doctor  maintcdns  that  the  suggestion  to  convert 
Italy  into  a  confederation  of  states  is  utterly  impracticable;  that  the  in- 
tervention of  France  under  the  Third  Empire  on  behalf  of  Italy  was  by 
no  means  disinterested ;  and  that  accounts  were  squared'between  them  by 
the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  Napoleon  III.  On  the  other  hand, 
Cavour  always  recognized  Prussia  as  the  natural  ally  of  Italy,  and  so  also 
did  BiMuarck  from  the  day  he  came  into  power.  Oeffcken  indignantly 
repudiates  the  accusations  of  ill-faith  between  the  two  nations  brought  for- 
ward by  a  "Continental  Statesman."  It  is  the  Triple  AUiance  which  has 
been  the  means  of  maintaining  the  statu  quo  in  Europe,  and  which  has 
kept  Russia  out  of  the  Balkan  provinces,  and  from  the  day  it  is  dissolved 
the  peace  of  Europe  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  France  and  Russia.  It  is 
Crispins  bad  administration,  and  not  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  has  brought 
Italy  to  the  verge  of  economic  ruin ;  she  would  gain  nothing  and  lose 
much  by  dethroning  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  as  for  the  Pope,  he 
would  fare  no  better  now  under  a  republic  than  he  did  in  1848  and  1849. 
Thus  writes  tbe^  German  professor,  in  a  state  of  much  righteous  wrath 
over  the  aspersions  of  the  Contemporary  Review  contributor. 

Of  other  political  articles  in  the  Antologia  the  most  readable  is  one  by 
Signer  Nocito,  in  which  he  discusses,  with  praiseworthy  moderation,  the 
lynching  of  the  Italian  prisoners  at  New  Orleans.  He  points  out  that  even 
for  America  this  was  a  peculiarly  inexcusable  example  of  lynch  law,  and 
maintains  that  the  murdered  men  were  not  members  of  the  Mafia.  He 
attributes  the  occurrence  to  mei^  jealousy  and  race-hatred,  as  the  Italian 
colony  in  New  Orleans  is  especially  large  and  prosperous.  All  Shakespeare 
students  should  make  a  point  of  reading  Signor  Salvini  *&  careful  analysis 
of  the  character  of  lago,  which,  being  the  outcome,  as  he  himself  say^,  of 
forty  years'  experience  on  the  boards,  he  ventures  to  believe  is  more  ac- 
curate than  the  reading  of  most  EuglL^  critics. 

We  have  to  welcome  the  appearance  this  month  of  a  new  fortnightly 
review — La  Scuola  Positiva — which  appears  with  the  well-known  names 
of  Professor  Lombroso  and  of  the  Deputy,  E.  Perri,  on  the  cover.  The  full 
title  of  the  pniblication  is  "  The  Positivlst  School  in  Civil  and  Criminal 
Jurisprudence,"  the  objects  of  the  editors  being  not  only  to  spread  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  science  of  criminal  statistics  with  which  the  name  of  Professor 
Lombroso  is  so  honorably  connected,  but  to  try  and  enforce  the  practical 
application  of  his  theories  in  all  questions  that  may  arise.  Most  of  the 
social  problems  of  the  day  will,  of  course,  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
programme.  • 

From  the  Raasegna  Nazionale  we  learn  that  of  late  years  the  Portuguese 
missions  throughout  Africa  have  been  in  a  very  decadent  condition ;  but 
the  Portuguese  government,  realizing  the  importance  of  their  missions  as 
centers  of  colonizing  activity,  have  been  as  anxious  as  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  remedy  the  matter.  It  has  been  ordained  that  for  the  future 
all  the  Portuguese  missions  in  Africa  are  to  be  under  the  control  of  a 
**  General  Junta"  sitting  at  Lisbon,  composed  of  brother  ecclesiastics  and 
laymen.  Possibly  this  new  departure  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  much  of 
the  friction  between  the  English  and  Portuguese  explorers  in  East  Africa  5 
Senator  R.  Bonghl,  who,  like  his  friend  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  addicted  to  ex- 
cursions into  theology  in  the  intervals  of  political  warfare,  has  found  time 
to  write  a  **  Life  of  Christ,"  which  the  Rassegna  commendis  warmly  for  ita 
reverent  and  instructive  treatment  of  the  subject.    In  his  introduction  th^ 
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THE  REI^IEIV  OF  REVIEWS, 


La  Civilta  CattoUca.— May  dd. 

AntI -Papal  Politics  la  Italv. 

Notes  on  the  Universal  Histoiy.,  by  Cesare 
Cantu. 

The  System  of  Physics  of  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas. 

May  IGtli. 

The  Uses  of  the  Roman  Fortifications. 
A  New  Theory  ReKarding  Hypnotism. 
Masonic  Thouf^ht  in  Italy. 
A  Workingrmau  Apostle. 


SCANDINAVIAN. 

Nordisk  Tidsk rift  -Stockholm. 

Four  Swedish  Artists.    Karl  Wahlin, 
The  Proposetl  New  School  Laws. 
Oeolofirical  Evidence  on  the  Damt'iniau  Theory 

of  Descent.    A.  G.  Hflgblom. 
The  Food  of  the  Swedisli  Workman.    Robert 

Tieerstedt. 
A  German   Henry  George.    Bredo  Morgen- 

stieme.  . 

Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens.  Sam 

Wide. 
Evil  Influences,  by  Jonas  Lie.    Reviewed  by 

Niels  Mmier. 
From  Gosta*K  Berling*s  Saga.Selma  LagerlGf. 

Reviewed  by  H.  E.  Larssen. 


author  ventures  ou  the  assertion  that  the  present  dearth  of  iotcHectnal 
power  among  Italians  is  mainly  due  to  the  weakness  of  their  religious  aith. 
Minerva  (Rome)  is  one  of  the  now  niunerous  imitators  of  the  Rkvuw 
OF  Reviews.  It  consists  of  r^sum^  of  articles  appearing  in  the  foreign 
reviews,  principally  English,  French  and  American,  and,  except  that  it  k 
not  sufficiently  up  to  date,  is  no  doubt  a  useful  publicatioD. 


Tilskueren .  —Copenhagen. 


Hol- 


NOmberg-NUmberg— a  Winter  Vision, 

ger  Drachmann. 
The    History    of    Latter- Day    Skepticism. 

Prof.  H.  Hftffding. 
The  Free  Exhibition  at  Copenhagen.     1891. 

Karl  Madsen. 
The  Demand  for  Improved  Civil  Legislation. 

Anton  Menger.    Reviewed  by  E.  Thybjerg. 
Ahasuenis.  Autumn.  Two  Poems  by  Jotian- 

nes  Jorgensen. 
Memoirs  of  Talleyrand.    N.  Neergaard. 
The  Theaters.    Wilhelm  MoUer. 

Samtiden . —Bergen. 

The  Women*s  Suffrage  Question. 

1.  On  Le  Bon's  Article,  **  A  Little  Female 
Psychology  and  the  Rewilts  of  Our  Pres- 
ent Day  Education.''    Kitty  Kiel  land. 

2.  The  Education  of  Women  and  its  Results. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Wicksell. 

Autobiographical  Communication  from  Min- 
na Canth.     Harald  Hansen. 

Petit  Po»mes  en  Prose,  par  Beaudelaire. 
Translated  bv  G.  G. 

Tolstoi's  Morality.    Edouard  Ro<l. 

Aristotle  ou  the  Constitution  of  Athens.  Th. 
Gomperz. 

Skilling  Magasin.— Weekly.    Christianla. 

No.  17.  Edmond  de  Preasens6.  (With  por- 
trait.) 

The  Chinese  Press.    Tcheng-KI  Tong. 

Mrs.  Minna  Weilsen.     (With  Portrait.) 

The  Regicide,  Count  Adolf  Ribbing.  (Con- 
tinued.)   Ernst  Wall  is. 

Werotschka.  (Continued.)  Anton  Tschechow. 

Notre-Dame  de  Paris. 

Count  Helmut  von  Moltke     A.  Raeden 

No.  18     Hindoo  Women.    Kristofer  Janson. 
Secret  Societies.     From  F.  v.  Hellvald. 
The  Regicide,  Count  Adolf  Ribbing.      (Ck>n- 

tinued.)    Ernst  Wallis. 
The  British  Colonial  Empire.    A.  Raedor. 
Prof.  Frederick  Brandt.    E.  H. 

No.  19.  The  Art  of  Weather  Prophecy.    Prof. 

H.    Mohn. 
Count  Helmut  von  Moltke.    A.  E.  Raeder. 
When    the  Wolves  Were   About.     Krlstlan 

Oloersen. 

No.  ao.  The  Regicide,  Count  Adolf  Ribbing. 
(0>ncluded.)    Ernst  Wallis. 

Dr.  Carl  Peters— The  (^rman  Emin  Pasha 
Exoedition. 

The  Heirs  of  Dedlow  Marsh.  (To  be  con- 
tinued.)   From  Bret  Harte. 


SCANDINAVIAN   MAGAZINES. 

Holger  Drachmann  has  a  fine  article  in  TiUkueren^  entitled  **  Nihuberg- 
Ntlmberg,"  in  which  he  gives  a  fervid  description  of  that  old-faahioiMd 
town  in  the  heart  ef  Oermany,  with  its  weird  memories  from  the  HUdk 
Ages,  its  quaint  houses,  its  peaceful  people.  One  of  the  chief  charms  of 
Holger  Drachmann  *8  article  is  the  warmly  poetical  style  in  which  it  ii 
written,  and  which  cannot  be  reproduced  in  a  brief  review.  He  carries  » 
back  into  the  Ni^mberg  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  its  gloomy  chamber  of 
torture  in  the  tower,  and  sends  a  shiver  through  our  hearts  at  the  men- 
tion  of  the  dire  embrace  of  "die  eisems  Jungfrau,**  The  day-cotored 
waters  of  the  Pegnitz  divide  the  town  into  two  equal  parts — ^the  okkr  ooe 
l3ring  round  St.  Sebaldus  Church,  the  newer  round  St.  Lorenz.  Outade 
the  gates  lie  the  suburbs,  the  present  and  reality ;  within  lie  ancient  Nora- 
berg,  the  Middle  Ages  and  romance— the  Gothic  churches,  the  crooked 
streets,  the  narrow  alleys,  the  springs — poetry.  To  gaze  out,  with  Hoiger 
Drachmann,  under  the  midnight  moonbeams  over  the  sleeping  town,  with 
its  towers  and  gables  and  Gothic  spires,  and  watch  now  and  then  a  win- 
dow light  up  unexpectedly,  as  though  the  town  had  opened  an  eye  in  iti 
slumber,  is  to  be  drawn  imawares  into  a  dream  dangerous  to  a  reviewer 
wary  of  space.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  the  robber-knight  Eppeiin 
von  Gailingen,  the  terror  of  the  highway,  whom  the  sturdy  Niimbergon 
shut  up  for  a  year  in  the  five-cornered  tower  by  the  side  of  the  maid  of 
the  horrible  iron  embrace,comes  to  life  under  the  magic  of  Drachmann^spoL 

An  important  article  in  Tilskueren  is  the  well- written  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor Hdffding  entitled  ""The  History  of  Latter-day  Skepticism,'*  in  which 
he  reviews  Dr.-  C.  N.  Starcke^s  work,  "  Skepticism  as  a  Link  in  the  Spirit- 
ual Movements  Since  the  Reformation''  (Copenhagen,  1890).  ryufcasor 
H5fTding  dwells  first  on  the  subject  of  skepticism  as  a  historical  phenom- 
enon, and  then  goes  on  to  examine  Dr.  Starcke's  opinion  that  every  trace 
of  skepticism  will  by  degrees  disappear  from  thought  and  Ufe. 

In  Samtiden,  Kitty  Kielland  and  Mrs.  Wicksell  stand  on  the  defetudre 
for  their  sex  against  the  tmgallant  remarks  made  against  it  by  Gostave 
Le  Bon  in  his  article  on  "  Female  Psychology  and  the  Consequences  of  Oar 
Present-day  Education,"  which  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  Samti- 
den. Mrs.  A.  B.  Wicksell  assures  Monsieur  that,  in  fearing  women  ar» 
being  morally  destroyed  by  the  education  they  get,  he  is  simply  seeing 
ghosts  in  broad  daylight.  "What  we  feel  to  be  asocial  injustice,"  sajs 
Mrs.  Wicksell,  "•  is  not  the  fact,  by  any  means,  of  hous^old  worries  and 
childbirths  being  delegated  to  us;  it  is  that  society  has  hitherto  sought  to 
compel  us  to  sacrifice  the  whole  of  our  lives  to  these  two  things,  even 
those  of  us  who,  by  reason  of  circumstances,  neither  care  for  this  'lot'  nor 
are  fitted  for  it.  .  .  .  Not  all  women  are  able  to  cook  dinners.  Still  km 
are  all  women  able  to  bring  up  children."  The  articles  by  Kitty  KieUand 
and  Mrs.  Wisckell  are  both  very  good  and  sound.  Of  the  two,  the  former 
is  the  sprightlier,  the  latter  the  more  practical.  Both  serve,  however,  at 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  writers  have  not  suffered  in  the  least  from  the 
education  whose  pernicious  and  perilous  influences  upon  women  Le  Boo 
fears  so  much. 

Nordisk  Tidskrift  has,  as  usual,  a  g^ood  contents  bUl.  The  article  by 
Karl  Wahlin,  on  "Four  Swedish  Artists"— the  four  being  G.  W.  Pahn,  J. 
P.  Sddermark,  C.  G.  Hellquist  and  C.  Flodman  —  is  agreeably  written 
and  very  interesting.  An  article,  comprehensive  and  of  deep  thought, 
is  A.  G.  Hogblom's  "Geological  Evidence  on  the  Theory  of  Evolution.* 
Bredo  Morgenstieme  has  a  paper  entitled  "  A  German  Henry  Qeorfge."* 
The  G^erman  Henry  G^eorge  is  Dr.  Theodor  Hertzka. 

SkilliTig  Magazin,  a  small,  finely  illustrated  weekly,  has  in  its  later 
numbers  been  especially  interesting.  The  article  on  the  regicide,  Count 
Adolf  Ribbing,  which  treats  of  the  assassination  of  Gustav  III.,  is  taken 
from  Ny  Tllustrerad  Tidning.  A  well- written  biography  of  Count  Hel- 
mut von  Moltke,  the  '*  Grand  Old  Man"  of  Germany,  it  comnMiiced  In  ITo* 
18  and  concluded  in  No.  20. 


POETRY  AND  ART. 


POETRY. 

The  Century  Magaxine.— June. 

Sherman     R.  W.  Gilder. 

In  Shadow     L.  Frank  Tooker. 

Ad  Astra.     Edith  M.  Thomas. 

Ab  Astria    Anne  C.  L.  Botta. 

The  Cry  of  Russia.    Laura  E.  Richards. 

A  Summer  Sone.    Clinton  ScoUard. 

Love  and  the  Witches.    Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

The  Starry  Host.    J.  L.  Spalding. 

Harper's  Magazine.— June. 

The  Closed  Gate.    Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 
No  Answer.    Elizabeth  Stoddard. 
Brothers. 

Scribner's  Mafa^ne.— June. 

In  Camp     Charles  F.  Lummis. 
De  Mortus.     Edith  H.  Thomas 
Tergrniaud    in    the  Tumbril.     Louise   Imo- 
gen^  Guiney. 

The  Chautauquan.— June. 

Blowtom  Time.    Emily  Huntington  Miller 
Tennyson's  Quotableneas     Eugene  Parsons. 

The  Cosmopolitan.— Juno 

Her  Weddin'  Goon.    Isabel  Gordon. 
The  Life  Mask.    3Iary  Virginia  McClurg. 
Pythagoras.     3Iary  Agnes  Tincker. 

The  New  England  Magazine.— June 

Blossom  Time.    Wilbur  Larremore. 

When  Dreams  Are  Best.  Dora  Read  Goodale. 

Priscilla    Hetta  Lord  Hayes  Ward. 

Of  Early  Violets.    Philip  Bourke  Marston. 

Hanrara  Memorial  Poems. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.— June 

Oracles.    Clinton  Scollard. 
Horace,  Ode  IV.,  ToSestina.    Caroline  Au- 
gusta Fumess. 
Beneath  the  Trees     Charles  Morris. 
Before  the  Hour.    Florence  Earle  Coates. 

Belford's  Magazine.— June. 

The  Larkspun    Jennie  C.  Morton. 
Deep  in  the  Heart.    Reuben  B.  Davenport 
Presentiment.    Edgar  Saltus. 
The  Dead.    W.  B.  Seabrook. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— June. 

The  Ijosit  Watch.    Bliss  Carman. 
Ooethes  Key  to  Faust. 
Variations  of  an  Old  Theme 
I  Iter  Supremus.     II.  The   Old    Dwelling. 
Charles  Henry  Crandall. 

Overland  Monthly.— June. 

White  caps     Lillian  H.  Shuey. 
The  Towers  of  SUence.    M.  P. 
Juno     Fannie  M.  Pugh. 
A  Winter  Night    Neith  Boyce. 
At  the  Span.    Josephine  W.  Bates. 
Some  Books  of  Verae     IL 

Magazine  of  American  History.— June. 
I^ath  ot  Colman     Thomas  Frost 

Poet  Lore.— June 
Poetry  and  Science     Harrison  Allen,  M.  D. 
(Sr°  ^^**  Hebraic  S^-mpathies.    Mary  M. 

^^OaS!  ^5^***^^**™  ***  Browning.    Helen  A 

United  Service.— June. 
A  Daisy  on  a  (Jrave     H  G 


POETRY    IN    THE    MAGAZINES. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  conlribution  to  the  p>oetry  of  the  June  maga- 
zines is  W.  Carleton^s  spirited  poem  "  Hear  the  Drums  March  By,"  in  Har- 
per's Magazine.  A  blind  old  veteran,  hearing  the  drums  in  the  street 
beneath  his  window,  says: 

Sarah,  Sarah,  Sarah,  hear  the  drums  march  by ! 
This  is  Decoration  Day ; — hurry  and  be  spry ! 
Wheel  me  to  the  window,  girl ;  fling  it  open  high  I 
Crippled  of  the  body  now,  and  blinded  of  the  eye, 
Sarah,  let  me  listen  while  the  drums  march  by. 

Hear  'em;   how  they  roll !    I  can  feel  'em  in  my  soul. 
Hear  the  beat — beat — o'  the  boots  on  the  street; 
Hear  the  sweet  fife  cut  the  air  like  a  knife ; 
Hear  the  tones  grand  of  the  words  of  command; 
Hear  the  walls  nigh  shout  back  their  reply ! 
Sarahy  Sarah,  Scu*ah,  hear  the  dnuns  dance  by! 

Blind  as  be  is,  he  sees  his  old  oflflcers  and  comrades  passing  along,  and 
in  an  ecstasy  of  recollection  he  cries,  "  I  can  see,  I  can  march,  I  can  walk, 
I  could  fly,  but  I  won't  sit  still  and  see  the  boys  march  by."  But  ho  falls 
helpless  and  motionless,  and  he  recognizes  that  be  must  sit  still  and  let  the 
drums  march  by.  Recovering  himself,  he  remembers  that  the  troops  who 
ai*e  passing  by  are  not  his  comrades,  and  the  poem  closes  as  follows : 

Of  all  the  crowd  I  just  yelled  at  so  loud. 
There's  hardly  a  one  but  is  killed,  dead,  and  gone  I 
All  the  old  regiment,  excepting  only  I, 
Marched  out  of  sight  in  th^  country  of  the  night. 
That  was  a  specter  band  marched  past  so  grand. 
All  the  old  boys  are  a-tenting  in  the  sky. 
Sarah,  Sarah,  Sarah,  hear  the  drums  moan  by ! 


Laura  E  Richards,  in  the  Century  Magazine^  writes  a  page  of  verse, 
entitled  "The  Cry  of  Russia,"  on  the  text,  "Let  the  sorrowful  sighing  of 
the  prisoner  come  before  Thee."    It  is  not  without  power: 

Where  all  the  Ruasias  sweep  northward  and  eastward. 
League  on  and  league  on.  the  black  land,  the  white. 
We  in  our -misery,  sorrowful  prisoners. 
Send  up  our  voice  through  the  deep  winter  night. 
Dost  thou  hear.  Lord  Qodf 

From  the  foul  mine,  from  the  g^y,  squalid  prison. 
Where  the  chained  and  wand'rers  toil  onward  to  die. 
Over  the  whip-crack  and  over  the  death-shot. 
Rises  to  heaven  our  desolate  cry. 

Dost  thou  hear,  Lord  Ood? 

We  that  were  women,  once  delicate,  beautiful, 
I^ursed  amid  roses,  on  lily  leaves  laid. 
Naked  now,  bleeding  now.  scourged  and  tormented. 
Cry  with  a  strong  voice  and  are  not  afraid. 
Dost  thou  hear.  Lord  Gtod? 

Miss  Richards  answers  their  sorrowful  sighing  in  the  last  stanza — 
Courage,  O  brothers !    O  sisters  of  steadfastness. 
Look  up  once  more  through  the  anguish,  the  pain  I 
Where  love  is  there  is  God,  mighty,  all-merciful. 
Now  are  our  tears  and  our  blood  not  in  vain. 
Thou  dost  hear,  Lord  God! 


The  following  lines,  under  the  title  "The  Life  Mask,"  by  Mary  Virginia 
McClurg,  appear  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  June: 

Lo !  one  wayfaring  on  a  devious  track. 
The  while  a  changeful  mask  concealed  his  face- 
Sometimes  it  smiled  with  all  compelling  grace, 
Or  lowered  with  a  frown  of  thunderous  black. 
Was  flushed  with  hope,  or  lingeringly  looked  back. 
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Bat  none  beneath  tbnt  plostie  mnsk  couli!  trace 
The  truthful  reatures  of  the  traveler's  fiice— 
Know  it  big  soul  were  fed  or  suffered  lai'k. 
One  day  men  fouad  him  nrapt  in  pale  ivpose; 
HiE  face,  before  imseen.  effulged  with  lij^ht. 
And  fixed  eyes  with  a  deep  gladness  rite. 
As  his,  who  Kees  at  length  the  nay  be  goes— 
Dead  brow  upturned  to  the  red  Blast  dawn-brigjit— 
A  ahAttered  mask  beside,  that  had  b««a  Life. 


ART   IN  THE    MAGAZINES. 

Magazint  of  AH  ^English) .  Mr.  Spielmaiui  continues  his  notice  of  tto 
Royal  Academy.  This  year's  show  is  not  so  striking  as  usual,  he  thinks, 
but  there  are  soma  works  in  it  which  stick  strangely  in  Uie  mind,  and 
which,  the  more  they  are  thought  of,  give  increased  food  for  reflection  tod 
enjoyment.  This  characteristic  he  takes  as  a  sure  sign  of  Bne  qnslidn  io 
a  picture,  snpposiug  the  taste  of  the  thinker  to  be  chaste  and  educated, 
and  the  pictures  which  thus  stand  out  stnmgly  in  the  mentor;  he  legardt 
as  the  "Pictures  of  the  Year."  The  great  popular  success  of  the  year, 
which  he  then  goes  on  to  describe,  Is  Mr.  Fildes'  picture  of  "The  Doctor' 
— intensely  dramatic,  novel  in  subject,  and  admirable  alike  in  composjtlrti 
and  technique.  Among  the  other  most  notable  pictures— not  inchidiiig 
those  by  the  President — are  Mr.  Waterhouse's  "Ulyases,"  Mr.  Swan's  "Af- 
rican Panthers,"  Mr.  Sargent's  "La  Carmendta,"  M.  Van  Beers'  -Rir- 
trait  of  a  Qentleman,"  Mr.  Orchardgon's''Portra]tof  Bir  Andrew  Wslker." 
and  Sir  B.  Millais'  "Lingering  Autumn."  The  I^ew  Gallery  is  ate 
noticed  at  some  length,  Mr.  Bume-Jones'  "  Star  of  Bethlehem"  ooming  Id 
for  special  critlclam. 

/*or(/o(io.— There  is  on  Interestii^  article  on  "Wall  Papers"  by  A.  H. 
Church,  illustrated  with  dealgns  by  Walter  Crane,  G.  R.  Kennerley.  and 
O.  F.  Bodley.  Mr.  Hamerton's  papn*  on  "  Historical  Oemre  in  Fniice''  ii 
for  the  most  part  an  able,  critical  study  of  Francis  Fhunengandhisworfe. 

Among  the  articles  on  art  subjects  to  be  foimd  in  the  other  itsg-*'"''. 
Archdeacon  Farrar's  noteon  Holman  Bunt's  "May  Day,  Magdalcm  Tower,' 
1b  perhaps  the  most  later««ting:— 

"The  noble  work  which  Mr.  Holman  Htmt  is  now  exhibiting,  though  it 
might  seem  less  directly  religious  than  those  which  were  devoted  to  the 
illustration  of  great  thoughts  and  scenes  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  in  realilj 
a  religions  picture,  and  that  in  the  higliest  sense.  And  In  tlie  elewmt  tf 
simple  loveliness  the  artist  has  never  surpassed  this  hut  and  encfaatittaiE 

production  of  his  artistic  Imagination Its  glory  is  tta  eicesdiiig 

manliness  and  naturalness,  its  resolute  exclusion  of  all  namby-pamby  w*- 
thcticism.  There  is  not  a  touch  of  false  sentiment  about  it.  Its  elanent* 
of  beaut;  ore  imdegraded  by  a  single  taint  of  morbid  eccleeiasticism,  sod 
the  whole  effect  of  the  picture  Is  healthy  and  ennobling." 

In  the  Conmapolitan,  Miss  Mary  D.  Wellcome  reviews  at  conddervblv 
length  the  work  of  OustaveDord,  uudertbetitleof"  A  Remarkable  Artist. " 
Miss  Julia  Cartwrighi  (Mrs.  Henry  Ady)  has  an  article  aa  Prederii* 
Walker  in  Marnxillan,  and  in  Alalanla  there  is  notice  ot  tlie  New  Eog- 
lish  Art  Club  and  Its  current  Exhibition,  the  sixth  annual  show  of  the  dub. 
The  -Wonift  tries  to  give  "a  general  and  imblased  appreciation  of  ma- 
temporary  English  Art."  The  Antiifaary  is  also  to  be  fotmd  among  the 
pictures  of  tlie  year.  Witb  regard  to  sacred  art,  disappointment,  It  »'P- 
again  asserts  itself  at  Burlington  House.  The  New  GaUery,  on  the  otbir 
hand,  is  worthy,  not  of  one,  but  of  many  visits,  U  only  for  Mr.  Bonie- 
Jones' "Star  of  Bethlehem."  "It  Is  the  great  picture  ot  a  great  msn.' 
Mr.  Spielmaun  sees  it  differently. 

Hoarding  the  school  of  ImprcsslonistB,  which  now  embraces  so  largv  ■ 
number  of  the  best  painters  in  Mew  York  City,  Mr.  C.  M.  Fairbanks,  to 
his  article  on  "New  York  as  on  Art  Center"  in  the  Chaula\upmn  for  June, 
has  this  to  say :  "It  aims  to  paint  nature  as  she  appears  to  the  eye  tniiwil 
to  the  perception  of  her  subtler  qualities  of  color  and  tone  and  atmo^hehc 
vibration  and  the  light  of  heaven,  and  all  this  upon  a  foundation  of  Bti^t^E 
and  accurate  drawing.  It  is  a  revolt  against  the  art  that  is  literal  »"* 
photographic,  the  art  that  records  the  grain  of  wood,  the  Individiisl  sptiA* 
ot  grass,  and  the  known  color  o(  objects  instead  of  the  apparent  tuits  •"* 
tone  as  affected  by  conditions  of  light  aud  aunoqihere  and  rellectioD.'' 
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**  George  Meredith :  A  Btudy . "  This  handbook  to  the  study 
of  Meredith  is  the  outcome  of  a  lecture  recently  delivered 
by  her  to  an  appreciative  audience  of  Frenchmen  in  Paris; 
■and  it  has  all  the  merits  and  all  the  shortcomings  of  the 
lecture.  It  is  interesting  but  not  critical,  popular  but  not 
profound.  In  spite  of  its  obvious  faults  it  may  be  safely 
reconuuended  as  a  useful  and  stimulating  introduction  to 
the  works  of  England^s  most  enigmatical,  if  not  greatest, 
novelist. 

In  the  letters  and  records  of  two  famous  and  brilliant 
w^omen  we  find  hundreds  of  delightful  glimpses  of  other 
famous  people  and  of  traits  and  manners  in  the  English 
and  American  society  of  this  century.  ITie  **  Diary 
and  Letters  of  Madame  d'Arblay,"  who  was  better 
known  as  Fanny  Bumey,  are  made  accessible  in  a 
low-priced  edition.    Madame  d^Arblay  lived  to  a  great 


age  and  died  in  1840.  She  was  called  by  Madame  de 
StaSl  the  first  woman  of  England,  and  her  diary  is  fuO  of 
extremely  interesting  word-picturee  of  the  time  in  which 
she  lived,  for  she  knew  every  one  and  went  everywhere, 
numbering  among  her  friends  Johnson,  Buiice,  Sheridan 
and  Warreu  Hastings.  Frances  Anne  Kemble  adds  a  new 
volume  entitled  "Furtier  Recocds,  1848-1883,*'  to  her 
books  already  published,  *"  Records  of  a  Girlhood**  and 
"'  Records  of  Later  Life."  The  book  is  made  up  of  letten 
written  after  her  retirement,  and  is  largely  devoted  to  per- 
Bcmal  and  confidential  matters,  being  particularly  full  of 
spicy  comment  about  the  celebrities,  Kngija^  and  Ameri- 
can, with  whom  Mrs.  Butler  came  in  contact.  Its  sharp, 
and  at  times  unfriendly,  criticisms  of  America  and  Ameri- 
can ways  will  amuse  rather  than  vex  readers  in  this 
country. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  CLASSIFIED. 


HISTORY. 

Historic  Towns:  Boston.  By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  With  two 
maps,    lidmo,  pp.  S60.    New  York:  Longmaos,  Qreen  &  Co. 

The  American  Revolution.    By  John  Fiske.    Two  vols.,  12mo. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $4. 

The  Old  Navy  and  the  New.  By  Rear  Admiral  Ammen. 
U.  S.  N.  with  appendix  of  Personal  Letters  from  Qeneral 
Grant.  With  portrait.  8vo,  pp.  508.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.    $8. 

With  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea:  A  Narrative  of  the  First 
Voyage  to  the  Western  Sea.  Drawn  mainly  from  the  Diary 
of  Christopher  Columbus.  By  Charles  Paul  MacKie.  12mo, 
pp.  871.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    91.75. 

The  Founding  of  the  (}erman  Empire  by  William  I.  By  Hein- 
rich  von  Sybel.  Vol.  III.  8vo,  pp.  478.  New  Yoric:  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.    $3. 

Documents  Illustrative'  of  American  History,  1606-1863. 
With  introduction  and  references  by  Howard  W.  Preston. 
8vo,  pp.  3»).    New  York:  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

The  Spanish  Conspiracy:  A  Review  of  Early  Spanish  Move- 
ments in  the  Southwest  By  Thomas  Marshall  Green.  6vo, 
pp.  407.    Cincinnati :  Robert  Clark  &  Co.    |I2. 

The  Communes  of  Lombardy  from  the  VI.  to  the  X.  Cen- 
tury. By  William  Knapp  Williams.  Ph.  D.  8vo,  pp.  86. 
Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    50  cents. 

History  of  South  Africa,  from  the  year  1486  to  1872.  By 
George  McCall  Theal.  In  five  volumes.  8vo.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.    $30. 

Herodotus.  By  Henry  Carey.  8vo,.  pp.  512.  London:  Rout- 
ledge.    3s.  6d. 

The  Irish  Parliament  Houses.  By  H.  G.  Whitton.  Dublin: 
Thoni.  Is. 

BIOGRAPHY    AND    MEMOIRS. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Tenth  Royal  Hussars  (Prince  of  Wales' 
Own),  Historical  ami  Social.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
Col.  R.  S.  Liddell,  late  commanding  Tenth  Hussars.  With 
three  portraits.  8vo,  pp.  584.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher:  A  Study  of  his  Personality,  Career 
and  Influence  in  Public  Affairs.  Bv  John  R.  Howard. 
Three  portraits.  8vo,  pp.  161.  New  York:  Fords,  Howard 
&  Hulbert.    75  cents. 

Early  Days  Recalled.  By  Janet  Ross.  12mo,  pp.  208.  Phil- 
adelphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  $1.50. 

Lewis  Cass.  By  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin.  12mo,  pp.  83. 
** American  Statesmen"  series.  Boston:  Houghtou,  Mifflin 
&  Co.    $1.25. 

Marie  Louise,  the  Island  of  Elba,  and  the  Hundred  Days.  By 
Imbert  de  Saint-Amand.  With  portrait.  12uio,  pp.  288. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

Sovereigns  and  Courts  of  Europe.  By  ^'Polltikos."  With  por- 
traits.  16mo,  pp.  48tt.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.50. 


Viscount  Hardinge.  By  his  son  and  private  secretaiy  hi  In- 
dia, Charles  Viscount  Hardinge.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Wilson  Hunter.  **  Rulers  of  India*"  series.  iSmo,  pp.  20a 
New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    60  cents. 

Letters  of  Samuel  Rutherford.  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Bonar.  8vo, 
pp.  744.    London:  Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier.    lOa  fld. 

The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  d'Arblay.  Vols.  I  and  TL 
8vo,  pp.  447-46a    London :  Vizetelly.    SB.  6d.  each. 

Horace  Walpole:  A  Memoir.  By  Austin  Dobeon.  8vo,  pp.  SU 
London:  Osgood  A  McUvaine.    £8  8a. 

Sir  John  Franklin.  By  Capt.  A.  H.  Markham.  8vo,  pp.  3ei 
London:  Philip.    48.  6d. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  His  Early  Political  Life  as  Secretary  for  Iiv- 
land,  1812-18,  and  as  Secretary  of  State.  18»-87.  Edited  by 
C.  S.  Parker,  M.  P.    8vo.    London:  John  Murray.    16s. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Laurence  Oliphant,  and  of  Alice  Oil* 
phant,  his  Wife.  Qy  Mrs  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant.  2  vols.,  8vo. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brotbere.    $7. 

ESSAYS.  CRITICISM  AND  BBLLBS-LETTRES. 

Lamb's  Essays  (A  Biographical  Study).  Selected  and  an- 
notated by  Elizabeth  Deering  Hanacom.  ]2mo,  pp  9SL 
Boston:  D.  Lothrop  Company.    $1.25. 

Christ  and  Our  Country;  or.  A  Hopeful  View  of  Christianity 
in  the  Present  Day.  By  Rev.  John  B  Robins,  A.  M..  of 
the  North  Georgia  Conference.  12mo,  pp.  141.  Naahville, 
Tenn. :  M.  E.  Church,  South,  Publishing  House. 

Natural  Selection  and  Tropical  Nature.  Essays  on  Descrip- 
tive and  Theoretical  Biology.  By  Alfred  Ruasel  Wallace. 
New  edition.  12mo,  pp.  504.  New  York:  MacMillan  &.  Oa 
$1.75. 

Essays  and  Poems  of  Leigh  Hunt.  Selected  and  edited,  with 
introduction,  by  Reginald  Brimley  Johnson.  Two  tqJs. 
18mo.    New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    $4. 

Essays  and  Monographs.  By  William  Francis  Allen.  Me- 
morial volume,  with  memoir  by  Prof.  D.  B.  Franken burger, 
and  a  bibliography.  8vo.,  pp.  802.  Madison,  Wis.:  D. 
B.  Franken burger.    $2.25. 

The  Professor's  Letters.  By  Theophilus  Parsons.  With  por- 
trait.    lOmo,  pp.  215.    Boston :  Roberts  Bros.    $1. 

Criticism  and  Fiction.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  With  portrait 
16mo,  pp.  188.    New  York:  Harper  &.  Brotbera.    $1. 

American  Literature,  1607—1885.  I.  The  Development  of 
American  Thought;  U,  American  Poetry  antf  Fiction. 
By  Charles  F.  Richardson.  Popular  edition,  8vo,  pp.  464. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $8.50. 

Some  French  and  Spanish  Men  of  Geniua  By  Joseph  Forater. 
bvo,  pp.  380.    London :  Ellis  &  Elvey.    Os. 

George  Meredith :  A  Study.  By  Hannah  Ijnoh.  8vow  Loodoo: 
Methuen.    5s. 

Portraits  of  Women.  By  C.  A.  Sainte-Benve.  8vo,  pp.  «!. 
London:  David  Stott.    2s.  Od. 

Intentions.  By  Oscar  Wilde.  8vo,  pp.  258.  London:  Osgood, 
Mcll value  &  Co     7s.  8d. 

On  the  Stage-«nd  Off:  The  Brief  Career  of  a  Wou Id-Be  Actor. 
By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  22au>,  pp.  17a  New  York:  HeuT 
Holt  &  Co.    $1. 
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POETRY   AND   THE   DRAMA. 

The  Epic  of  Saul.    By  William  CleaTer  Wllklnfloiu     Large 
12mo,  pp.  aBO.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wag:iialls.    $8.00. 


New  York :  Caasell  PublisKing  Company.    $S. 


The  Human  Tragedy.  By  Alfred  Austin.  Fourth  edition. 
12mo,  pp.  315.    New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.75. 

Letter  and  Spirit  By  A.  M.  Richards.  12mo,  pp.  45w  Bos- 
ton: J.  G.  Cupple8&  Co.    $1.50. 

Chansons  Populaires  de  la  France.  A  Selection  'from  French 
Popular  Ballada  Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
by  Thoma^  Frederick  Crane,  A.  M.  18moj?p.  283.  **  Knick- 
erbocker Nuggets^^series.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50. 


Marmion:  A  Tale  of    Flodden  Field. 
With  notes  by  D.  H.  M.    16mo,  pp. 
Co.    50  cents. 


Sir  Walter  Scott 
Boston:  Qinn  & 


Wanderers:  Being  a  Collection  of  the  Poems  of  William  Win- 
ter.    18mo,  pp.  315.    New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.   75  cents. 

lyrical    Poeuia     By  Alfred  Austin.     12mo,  pp.  856.       New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.75. 

American  Humorous  Verse.     Edited  by  James  Barr.     Sm. 
square,  pp.  814.    London:  Walter  Scott.    Is. 

Stray  Verses,  1889-90.    By  Lord  Richard  Houghton.    8yo,  pp. 
116.  London :  John  Miirray.    6s. 

The  Poet  and  Poetry  of  the  Century.    Edited  by  Alfred  Miles. 
8vo.     Vols.  L  and  VL    London:  Routledge.    4s.  each. 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare.    Edited  by  Charles  Knight    Svo, 
pp.  406.    London:  Koutledge.    Ss.  Gd. 

A  Cracked  Fiddle.    By  Frederick  Langbridge.    Sro,  pp.  90S. 
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Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

French  Mining  Industries. 

Wages  of  the  Industrial  Classes  in  Berlin. 

^w  German  Patent  Law. 

Wealth  and  Resources  of  Alaska. 


Bookworm. 

Term  of  Literary  Copyright. 

Archbishop  Cranmers  LiDrar>  and  its  Recovery.    E.  Bubidge. 

Boys*  Own  Paper. 

Notes  from  my  Log.    Rear- Admiral  W.  R  Kennedy. 
Practicable  and  Profitable  Poultry  Keeping.    G.  Stables. 


The  **Boy*s  Own**  Angler 

Some  Toys  Worked  by  Electricity. 


R  A.  R.  Bennett 


Brotherhood. 

The  Salvation  Army  Social  Scheme. 
Ether  Drinking  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

'i&assell*8  Maj^axine. 

London *s  Drinking  Water. 
•*I  Want  To  Patent  This.** 
An  Australian  Jaun. 


By  a  Family  Lawyer. 


Cassen*s  Saturday  Jouraad. 

Prof.  Herkomer.  R  A.,  at  Bushsy. 
On  Board  an  Indian  Troopship. 

The  Century  Magaxine. 

Colonel  Wm.  B3rrd,of  Westover^Va.    Mrs.  Burton  Harrison 

Pensions  and  Socialism.    W.  M.  Sloane. 

General  Sherman*s  Last  Speech. 

Play  and  Work  in  the  Alps.    J.  and  E.  R  Pennell. 

A  Miner's  Sunday  in  Coloma.    Charles  B.  Gillespie. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Mines.    Hubert  Burgess 

At  the  Court  of  the  Czar.  IL    The  late  Geom  Miflam  Dallas 

Women  at  an  English  University.    Eleanor  Field. 

Note  on  thn  Health  of  Women  Students. 

Talleyrand  Replies  to  His  Accusers. 

Modem  Cheap  Money  Panaceas. 

Judicial  Control  of  Contested  Election  Cases. 

Law  or  Ljmchliv,. 

Chambers'  Journal. 

Western  Australia. 

Modem  Naval  Engagements:  Ironclad  Fights. 

Sport  in  British  Honduras. 

Railway  Station  Indicators. 

Some  Methods  of  Modem  Journalism. 

Our  Sons  as  Architects. 

How  the  Apple  Stands  To-day. 

The  Chautauquan. 

Intellectual    Development-  of    the   English   People^      £.  A. 

Freeman. 
Practical  Talks  on  WritingEnglish.    V.    Professor  Wm.  Mlnto 
Life  In  Modem  England.   TH.    J.RTowse. 
The  Irishman  at  Home.    John  Codman. 
Hunjgarv*s  Progress  and  Position.    Albert  Shaw. 
England  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea.    Calvin  Thomas. 
The  American  Patent  System.    Walter  Hough. 
Dr.  Schliemann.    Thonus  D.  Seymour. 
American  Glass  Workers.    F.  M.  Gessner 
Periodic  Changes  in  the  Climate.    E.Richter. 
New  York  as  an  Art  Centre.    CM. Fairbanks. 
Tennyson's  Ouotableness    Eugene  Parsons. 
Fanners*  Alliance  and  Other  Political  Parties.     H.  R  Cham- 
berlain. 
The  Latest  Phases  of  Electricity.    R  W.  Prentiss. 
Christianity  as  a  Factor  in  Japanese  Politics.    W.  C.  Kitchin. 
Shall  Women  Work  for  Pay?    H.    Mrs.  E.  D.Cheney. 
Women  in  the  London  County  Council.    C.  de  Sawtelle. 
Wliat  Contracts  a  Married  Women  May  Make.   L.  R  Graffenried 
Women  in  the  Patent  Office.    Ella  Loralne  Dorsey. 
Dangerous,  the  Installment  Plan.    Henrietta  £.  Page 

Contemporary  Pulpit. 

A  Farewell  Sermon.    The  Late  Most  Rev.  W.  C  Magee,  D.D., 
ArchbistM>p  of  York. 

Contemporary  Review. 

Italy  and  France.    An  Italian  Statesman. 
Child  Labor: 

L  Minimum  Age  for  Labor  of  Children.    Cardinal  Manning. 

n.  The  Half-Timers.    Henry  Dunckley. 
The  Law  of  Divorce.    Sir  Alfred  Stephen. 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  ''May-Day,  Blagdalen  Tower.**  Archdeacon 

Farrar. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Kurd.    11.  Mrs.  Bishop. 
The  New  Scheme  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Examinations. 
Bad  Air  and  Bad  Health.    H.  Wager  and  A.  Herbert 
Ancient  Lay  Endowments.    Edward  A.  Freeman. 
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A  Basis  of  Positive  Morality.    11.  Philip  O.Hamertoo. 
Jenny  Lind.    Rev.  H.  R  Haweis. 

The  Locust  Plasue  in  Algeria.    Mrs.  Courtenay  Bodley. 
The  Manipur  Blue*Book.    Sir  Richard  Temple. 

Comhill  Magazine. 

On  the  French-Swiss  Frontier. 
The  King's  Luck. 
The  Labor  Candidate. 
A  Lament.    A  Poem. 
Our  Thrushes. 

The  Coamopolitan. 

Japanese  Women.    Henry  T.  Finck. 

The  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich,    a  C.  Pelham-Cllnton, 

Reminiscences  of  Two  Modem  Heroes.    T.  B.  Cannery. 

The  House  of  5iadame  de  Pompadour.    Julia  Magruder. 

A  Modem  Municipality-Dresden.    Frederick  P.  Hill. 

A  Remarkable  Artist— Dor6.    Maiy  D.  Wellcome. 

The  Needs  of  the  Farmer.    Abner  L.  Frazer. 

The  Great  Unpublished     Frank  Howard  Howe 

Beau  Brummell.    Esther  Singleton. 

The  Light  of  the  Harem— Noor  Mah&I.    8.  Q.  W.  Benjamin. 

Social  Problems.    Edward  EvereU  Hale. 

Eduction  (United  States). -June. 

Shortening  the  CoU^ce  Course.    C.  S.  Bartlett 

Moral  Education.    Iv.  Larkin  Dunton. 

The  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and    Economy.     U.  J.  L. 

Stewart. 
Early  College  Presidents  as  Letter  Writers.    W.  S.  Alexander. 
Educational    Value  of   the  Type-writer  in  Schools.     W.  A. 

Mowry. 

Educational  Review. 

Applications  of   P^chology   in    Education.      Mary   Putnam 

Jacobi. 
The   Present  Condition   of  the   German   Universities.    M.  M. 

Curtis. 
The  American  High  School.    I.    Ray  G.  Huling. 
The  Education  of  the  Will.    J.  Clark  Murray. 
The  Use  of  Text-books  in  Teaching  Elementary  Science. 
Teachers'  Salaries.    Wm.  H.  Maxwell. 
Some  Characteristics  of  a  Sound  Mind. 
The  School  of  the  Future. 
The  School  for  Oriental  Languages  at  Berlin. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

Recollections  of  Cricket    Frederick  Gale. 

The  Fate  of  Nana  Sahib's  Englishman.    Archibald  Forbes. 

The  Mariners  of  England  before  the  Armada.   H.  H.  Sparling. 

The  Life  and  Poetry  of  Francois  Coppee. 

A  Chateau  in  France.    W  J.  Hennessy. 

A  Protracted  Wedding.    J.  T.  Bent. 

Life  in  an  Australian  Bush  Town.    Charles   Dumaresq. 

Fireside  Magazine. 

The  New  Forest  from  a  Char-a-Banc.    Eleanor  F.  Cobby. 
General  Gordon.    Rev.  Charles  Bullock. 
Social  Essayettes:  Toast  and  Toasting.    S.  B.  James. 
Adam  Sedgwick.    H.  S.  Bullock. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

The  British  Army  In  1891.    Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke. 

Influenza.    Sir  Morell  Mackenzie. 

An  Election  at  the  English  Academy. 

Archbishop  Magee.    Rev.  Canon  Benham. 

The  Future  of  American  Literature.    Theodore  Watts. 

The  Paris  Salons  of  18B1.    Mabel  Robinson. 

Child  Life  Insurance.    A  Reply.    Capt  P.  MarshalL 

Letters  in  Phillstia.    Grant  Allen. 

Bulgars  and  Serbs.    A.  Hulme-Beaman. 

Baudelaire:  The  Man.    Edward  Delilla 

A  Modem  Idyl.    The  Editor. 

The  Ponim. 

Von  Moltke  and  Future  Warfare     Colonel  T.  A.  Dodga 

Church  and  Creed. 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Brigg& 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia.    Sir.  Charles  W.  Dilke. 

Immigration  and  the  Tariff.  Hoc.  Wm.  McAdoo. 

The  Great  Count  of  leoo.  Francis  A.  Walker. 

Our  Chance  for  Commercial  Supremacy.    Ulysses  D.  Eddy. 

Silver,  and  the  Need  of  More  Money.    W.  M.  Stewart. 

Our  International  Copyright  Iaw:  A  Forecast    H   Holt. 

A  Rational  System  of  Physical  Training.    W.  De  W.  Hyde. 

The  New  Northwest    Joseph  N.  Dolph. 

A  Glance  at  Our  Finances.    Joel  Cook. 

Western  Lands  and  Mortgages.    Professor  J.  W.  Gleed, 

Southern  Financial  Interests.    J.  L.  Williams. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Madame  La  Commandante     A  Story.    A.  Werner. 
Qtellar  Evolution.    J.  Ellard  Gore. 


The  Inns  at  Court.    Thomas  H.  B.  Graham. 
Before  Emancipation  in  the  Indies.    Louis  Philip. 
London  before  th^  Great  Fire.    W.  Connor  Sydney. 
Rome  VictrixGrsBcia  Capta.    Poem.    H.  Leighton. 

Girls*  Own  Paper. 

Lampiana:  An  Idyl  of  Lamps  and  Shades.  Dora  de  Blaquiere. 
A  Servant's  Wedding  Outfit,    Maude  Robinson. 
From  Aden  to  Sydney.    A  Voyage  for  Health.    W.  L.  Uston 
Elizabeth  Tudor.    Sarah  Tytler. 

Good  Words. 

Comrades.    Poem.    E.  H.  Hickey. 

The  Glasgow  Foundry-Boys.    Henry  Johnson. 

British  Birds  and  Their  Nests.    U.    Gunther. 

Girlhood  of  the  German  Empress.    Sarah  M.  8.  Pereira. 

What  Art  Teaches  Us.  Archdeacon  Farrar. 

The  Eastern  Church  in  Greece.    Rev.  A.    Maoewen. 

Great  Thoughts. 

Life  and  Its  Varieties.    Grant  Allen.     Interview  with  Mn.  R 

A.  Proctor  and  Arnold  White. 
Mr.  Arnold  White  and  His  Work 

Greater  Britain. 

The  Australian  Commonwealth.    H.  B.  Strangeways. 
The  Irrigation  Colonies  of  Australia.    T.  H.  Bowen. 
The  Man  of  the  Month  (Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes). 

Harper's  Magazine. 

Some  American  Riders.    U.  Col.  T.  A.  Dodge. 

Up  the  River  Parana.    Theodore  Child. 

The  Technique  of  Rest    Anna  C.  Brackett 

The  Royal  Chateaux  of  the  Loire.    Louis  Frachette. 

London— After  the  Romans.    Walter  Besant 

Town  and  Village  Government    H.  L.  Nelson. 

The  Home-Maker.— Juna 

Indian  Girls  in  Indian  Schools.    Elaine  Goodale. 
The  Little  Wives  of  India.    Emma  B.  Rider. 
Boating  for  Women.    Ellen  Legarde. 
Home  Art 

The  Homiletic  Review. 

Canon  Liddon.    n.    Prof.  W.  C.  Wilkinson. 

The  Power  of  the  Pastor's  Hand  Grasp.    Theodore  L.  Cujler. 

Cynewulf's  Trilogy  of  C!hristian  Song.    Prof.  T.  W.  Hunt 

Constmctive  Conduct    E.  B.  Andrews. 

Women  in  the  Church— A  Symposium.    Mrs  Margaret  Bt>ttomp. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Browne,  Mrs.  K  P.  Terhune,  Miss  £.  W.  tiireo- 

wood. 
Compassion  for  the  Multitude.    John  M.  Lang. 
What  the  Sight  of  the  Risen  Christ  Makes  life  and  Deatli- 
'  Alexander  Maclaren. 
The  Transformed  Christ    J.  M.  CampbelL 
The  Law  of  Giving.    Edward  B.  Coe. 
The  Public  Schools.    C.  H.  Morgan. 
Imperfect  Knowledge  Completed.    Wm.  J.  yT«>'^fl>*- 
Paul's  Review  and  Preview.    Rev.  A.  C.  Dizoo. 
Salvation  by  Grace.    Bradford  P.  Raymood. 
A  Lesson  of  Fidelity.    Leonard  W.  Bacon. 
The  Keys  of  Hell  and  Death.    J  O.  Peck. 

Igdraail  Quarteriy. 
W  G.  CoUUigwood. 


Cassandra's  Prophecy 

Ruskiniana. 

Faust.    Translation  by  W.  D. 

The  Plays  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 


C  T.  J.  HIart 


Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Indian  Association. 
Dr.  Duncan  on  tlie  Education  of  Indian  Women. 

International  Journal  of  Microscopy. 
Further  Notes  on  the  Gamasidse.    L.  Blathw^yt 

Irish  Monthly. 

Dr.  Callan  of  Maynooth. 

An  Ancient  Monastic  Town— Shrewsbury. 

A  New  Dublin  Convent 

Journal  of  Education. 

Oral  and  Aural  French  Teaching. 
Education  in  the  Fine  Arts. 
Hindoo  Mathematics.    Leon  Delbos. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.— Mat- 

Paper  on  the  Ctolony  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  D.  Morri*^ 

June.  ,  .      * 

Paper  on  Tnter-Britlsh  Trade,  and  Its  Influence  on  tin*  IdHj  » 
the  Empire.    C.  E.  Howard  Vincent,  M.  P 


CONTENTS  OF  REf^JElVS  AND  MAGAZINES. 
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Justice  (Auckland,  New  Zealand). —March  21. 

Chinene  Surgery. 

Why  Does  Australia  Attract  Men  from  New  2Sealand? 

April  la 
The  Labor  War  in  Queensland. 

Xlng*s  Own. 

The  Church  of  the  Future.    The  Editor. 

Mr.  Spurgeon:  A  Study.    E.  Mason. 

Ruined  Abbeys  of  England:  Glastonbury.    A.  M.  NIckalls. 

Ladder.— May. 

Arfniment  for  the  State  Church.    Pearson  McAdam  Muir. 

Leaders  of  the  People:  Disraeli.    T.  Raleigh. 

How  To  Utilize  the  Bogs  of  Ireland.    Guy  C.  Rotherby. 

Lamp. 

Fille-a-IaHaine.    Sonnet    Hilaire  Belloc.        ^ 

The  Prison  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    Paul  Newman. 

Fur  and  Furs;  or,  Plurima  ex  Uno.    A.  Werner. 

Lend  a  Hand.— June. 
Emigration. 

The  Congress  of  Republics. 
Anniversary  of  Sharada  Sadana. 
Massachusetts  Indian  Association. 
Dr.  J.  R  Armitage. 
Law  and  Order  Work  in  Massachusetts. 

Leisure  Hour. 

Statesmen  of  Europe.    Austria— Part  I. 
Count  Taafe,  Count  Kalnoky,  Herr  von  Dunajewski.    With 
portraits. 
The  Threatened  Extinction  of  the  Lobster. 

LIppincott's. 

Some  Familiar  Letters  by  Horace  Greeley.    TV. 

Alexandra   Princess  of  Wales.    Lucy  C.  Lillie. 

A  By -Way  in  Fiction.    Agnes  Repplier. 

Is  Alaska  Worth  Visiting?    Grace  Peckham. 

In  the  Thorvaldsen  Museum.    C.  H.  Hereford. 

The  College  Settlement.    Hester  Dorsey  Richardson. 

Lucifer.— May. 

Civilization,  the  Death  of  Art  and  Beauty.    H.  P.  Blaratsky. 

Theosophy  and  the  Social  Evil.    D.  Harij. 

Wayniae  Jottings  in  Theosophical  India.    J.  W.  Brodle  Innes. 

The  Esoteric  Christ.    Edward  Maitland. 

My  Books.    H.  P.  Blavatsky. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 
The  Cricket  of  the  Future.     W.  G.  Grace. 

Lyceum. 

Is  England  Over-Populated? 

Is  the  Homeric  Problem  Insoluble?    H. 

Early  English  Romances.    II. 

3Iinor  American  Poets.  U.  A.  Carleton,  A.  Rives,  8toddard,etc 

Macmillan*s  Magazine. 

The  Rise  of  British  Dominion  in  the  East.    Sir  A.  Lyall. 
A  Prince  of  Democracy:  Pericles.    H.  L.  Havell. 
Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Charlotte  BrontS.     Mrs.  Wil- 
liams. 
Tlie  Consolations  of  Art 
Poem.    Ernest  Rhya 
31ultke  as  a  Man  of  Letters.    H.  A.  Perry. 

Magazine  of  American  History. 

Glimpses  of  the  Railroad  in  History.    Mariha  J.  lAmb. 

Slave  Insurrection  in  Virginia,  1881.    8.  B.  Weeks. 

British  Merchants  in  1775.    W.  R.  Benjamin. 

Some  Rare  Old  Books.    A.  R.  Fulton. 

Distinguished  Germans  in  American  Affairs.    Oscar  Braun. 

Slavery  in  Connecticut.    James  E.  Coffey. 

Washngton  a  Promoter  of  Inventions.    Joseph  M.  Toner. 

Magazine  of  Weatem  History. 

Anti-Polygamy  Mormons.    J.  H.  Kennedy. 

Old  Virginia  Tobacco  Laws.    Hon.  Elliott  Anthony. 

The  State  of  Wasliington.    Colonel  W  F.Prosser. 

The  Menorah. 


Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine. 

The  Coming  Conference  and  Methodist  Union.    W.  Longbot- 

tom. 
John  Greenleaf  Whlttier:  the  Poet  and  His  Poems.     I.  G. 

Crutchley. 
Biblical  Customs  in  China.    L  J.  Hind. 

Missionary  Herald. 

Good  News  From  Japan    Rev.  J.  D.  Davla 

Rev.  David  Rood,of  the  Zulu  Mission. 

The  Armenian  Church:  Its  Organization'and  Doctrines. 

Rev.  Luther  H.  Gulick.  N.  G.  Clark.       " 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  WTorld. 

The  Divine  and  Supernatural  in  Foreign  Missions.    E.  Storrow. 
The  Pentecost  of  the  Congo.    J.  R  Miller. 
An  African  Devil's  Business  and  Its  Arab  Agents.    F.  P.  Noble. 
The  Mutual  Relationship  and  Laws  of  the  Bantu  Languages. 

Rev.  L,  Grout. 
The  People  of  Africa.    W.  A.  Stanton. 
The  Black  Fellows  of  Australia. 

Month. 

In  Memoriam :  Father  Albany  James  Christie. 

English  Art  in  1961.    Charles  Goldie. 

On  the  Development  of  Electrical  Industries.    Gerald  Molloy. 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country  Lore  and  Legend. 

Ednam  and  the  Poet  of  the  **  Seasons.  "^    Thomas  Tweed. 
A  Border  Heroine:  Lady  Grisel  Baillie.    M.  S.  Hardcastle. 


Murray's  Magazine. 

National  Monument  for  Mazzini.    Karl  Blind. 
Great  Steamship  Lines.    V.    The  Mediterranean. 


M.  Roberts. 


Jy  the  Editor, 
ith.    N.  Samuel. 


Lux  3Inn(1i.    B^ 

Freedom's  Moul__.    .. 

Consanguineous  Marriages.    Dr.  Heinrich  Stem. 

Amulets  of  Fortune.    Dr.  D.  O.  A.  Danziger. 

What  Is  Life?    Professor  Henry  A.  Mott. 

Beginnings  of  Neo-Hebraic  Poetry  and  of  Science,   G.Carpeles. 


National  Magazine  (of  India)— March. 

Tikramaditya,  Hindu  Poet. 

On  rhe  Moral  Aspects  of  the  Legal  Profession.    Justice  Goo- 
roo  Dass  Banerjee. 

The  National  Review. 

Shall  We  Dissolve  this  Year? 

A  Neglected  Irish  Factor.    F.  W.  Currey. 

The  Pictures  of  the  Year.    Mrs.  Henry  Ady. 

The  Physical  Conscience.    Arabella  Keneaiy. 

A  Diligence  Joui*ney  Through  Spain.    (>mtain.  W.  Vemer. 

The  Church  in  Wales:  a  Reply.    W.  J.  Thomas. 

Italy  as  a  Field  for  Emigration.  E.  S.  Morgan. 

English  and  German  Music.   Walter  Austen. 

German  or  Greek?  Arthur  Gage. 

Nasir  of  Ballch.    C.  J.  Pickering, 

Training  in  Patriotism.    L.  K.  Trotter. 

Newberry  House  Magazine. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Rev.  Nicholas  Pocock. 
Battle  Abbey  and  Parish  Church.    Rev.  H.  Hayman. 

New  England  Magazine. 

Wagner  and  Tannhauser  In  Paris,  1861.    Edward  H.  ifouse. 
Benjamin  Penhallow  Shillaber.    Elizabeth  A.  Allen. 
Early  Days  of  the  First  Telegraph  Line.    Stephen  Vail. 
The  Message  of  Puritanism  for  This  Time.    Edwin  D.  Mead. 
Harvard  Memorial  Poems. 

An  Ant  I -Slavery  Hero  (Geo.  L.  Steams,)    Sidney  H.  Morse 
A  Massachusetts  Land  Title.    George  A.  Jackson. 

New  Review. 

The  Science  of  Preaching.    The  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Archdeacont 

Farrar,  Mr  Hugh  Price  Hughes. 
Stray  Memories.    (Concluded.)    Ellen  Terry. 
The  Naval  Defease  Act.    Lord  Brassey. 
On  the  Occasion  of  **Hedda  Gabler."    Henry  James. 
The  >lvstery  of  Birch.    Grant  Allen. 
The  ^Voman's  Ruse.    (A  Parable.)    Olive  Schreiner. 
The  Gurkhas:  \  Fighting  Race.    Colonel  N.  G.  Lyttelton. 
The  Simian  Tongue.    Professor  R.  L.  Gamer. 

Nineteenth   Century. 

The  Opium  Resolution.    Sir  J.  F.  Stephen. 
The  Analysis  of  Voluntary  Movement.    V.  Horsley. 
A  Description  of  Manipur.    Sir  James  Johnston. 
Social  Aspects  of  American  Life.    Hamilton  Aide. 
Hasisadra's  Adventure.    Professor  Huxley. 
The  Duel  Between  Public  Schools  and  Private  Coaches.    Wal- 
ter Wren. 
Mohammedan  Women.    Mrs.  Reichardt. 
From  the  Albert  Nyanza  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Lieutenant  Stair& 
Tsar  vs.  Jew.    Countess  of  Desart. 
Witnesses  to  the  Unseen.  W.  Ward. 
The  Bombardment  of  loulque.     A.  P.  Crouch. 
Morocco:  The  World's  Last  Market.    C.  F.  Goss. 
Is  Free  Education  a  Bribe?  T.  E.  Kebbel. 
The  McKinley  Bill.    Andrew  Carnegie. 
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The  North  American  Review. 
Our  New  War-Rhii)!».    Hon.  B.  F.  Tracy. 
Brutality  and  Avarice  Trlumpliant.    General  R  C.  Hawkins. 
I8  Avarice  Triumphant?     Colonel  R  G.  IngentoU. 
C'nipulsory  Physical  Education.    The  Earl  of  Meath. 
The  Law  and  the  Lynchers.    George  T.  Curtis. 
A  Trip  Abroad.    P.  T.  Bamum. 
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